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A Ron Down Tor Eastern SHore or Patawan.*——Extract of a 
Letter from Com. Bate, R.N., H.M.8. Royalist, August 1850. 


We sailed from Hong-Kong on the 3rd of April, and after obtaining 
some off-shore soundings to render more complete our survey of the 
Lema Group, and contiguous islands which front the Canton estuary, our 
course was shaped ‘for Manila, where we arrived on the 11th. Our 
however was delayed for twenty-four hours by. @ gale fromthe 
north-east, which occasioned our being set in that:.time about ‘twenty 
miles to the 8.S. W. ee a ee. 
' In a Spanish chart of. the Philippine Islands, published in -1808, are 
two banks, laid down about. thirty leagues to the westward of: Cape 
Bolina, fot the alleged position of which two ships, ndmed the Sta: Anna 
and S¢. Joaquin are said te be accountable. As these banks lie very 
mueh in the track. of vessels frequenting Hong-Kong and Manila, and 
no mention of. them being made in Horsburgh’s ‘Directory, we passed 
over their reported position, obtaining no ground ‘with -120 fathoms so 
' * Our best charts afford us no kind of hydrographic description of the eastern 
shore of this island. ‘Any account of its ports and bays, is yet as a sealed book 
to the navigator, and although it is occupied by a‘veries of settlements, with a 
population of about 150 souls, cach displaying the flag-of.Spain, we look in vain 
or that description in the Spanish chart of the Phillippine Islands that would 
enable him to visit them with confidence, and safety to his vessel. In this sad 
dearth of information, the following extract from an account of the Royalists 
visit there in the course of last summer, under the command of Com. Bate, may 
prove useful to him, while the charts resulting from that officer’s important sur- 
veys, as well as his sailing directions for them, are in course of preparation.—Ep. 
No. l.—voL. Xx. B 
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there is something wrong there. Remaining at Manila until the evening 
of the 20th, we sailed for the north coast of Palawan. 

After a succession of light airs, currents, and calms, we anchored on 
the evening of the 26th, off an island at the south-western extremity of 
the Linacapan Group, for the purpose of commencing our survey of the 
east coast of Palawan, which by the end of May we had advanced as far 
as the large island of Dumarran, having completely delineated the inter- 
mediate coast line, as well as the numerous islands that front it. 

At various distances averaging about fifteen miles throughout, the 
extent of coast that we had surveyed, are situated small Spanish settle- 
ments; the population of each being about 150, some more, and perha 
some less. They are peopled by a kind of half-caste native and Manila 
people, speaking not very good Spanish, but acknowledging their allegi- 
ance to that country. These villages generally occupy a commanding 
position over the immediate neighbouring innd, and are enclosed in a 
rude kind of stockade. A small portion of the ground is cleared, upon 
which rice, sweet potatoes, and tobacco is grown, although in quantities 
more than sufficient for their own consumption. 

The people are employed collecting tortoise-shell, bees’ wax, and 
trepang. A small traffic is carried on with the contiguous settlements 
by means of canoes, in the bows of which a brass swivel or 3-pound gun 
is generally to be seen to protect them, as they say, from the Moroos, 
8 piratical tribe which visits them now and then from the southward in 
large prahus; possibly they are Bornean pirates, who carry on a systematic 
course of plunder here, as elsewhere, for wherever we have been, the 
people have invariably expressed themselves as continually sadgie 
under anxiety from them. The houses are constructed of trebong, an 
built upon piles raised eight or ten feet from the ground. 

The two most important settlements on the coast, are ata place 
called erroneously Port Taitai in our charts, and on the Island of 
Dumarran. The former is situated in the south-west extremity of a 
deep and spacious bay, which is interspersed with numerous coral patches, 
and fronted by several remarkable high precipitous islands, of limestone 
formation; reefs extend from these also, upon one of which the Royalist 
struck on the evening of the 15th of May. 

The Spaniards first planted themselves here, in 1600, and erected a 
stockade upon the right bank of what is now a diminutive mangrove 
creek. It was however after a few years abandoned, and a permanent 
fortress, built of madrepore, was raised half-a-mile to the eastward, upon 
the extremity of a narrow isthmus, which is nearly isolated at high 
water; but when the tide is out (which rises and falls seven feet, ) he 
sand dries considerably beyond it. The fort is in rather a dilapidated 
state, its walls (thirty feet high,) are surmounted by a narrow pet, 
in the embrasures of which, six pieces of brass and honeycombed iron 
ordnance of 12-pound calibre, are very indifferently mounted. The 
garrison, if it may be so termed, consists of 100 half-caste Spanish and 
Manila soldiers, but these may be regarded more as a militia. 

The population is said to consist of 600 persons, many of whom live, 
as they term it “in the mountains,” that is, in the interior, where they 
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cultivate the land and graze the cattle, the few they possess of the 
latter being from the Cuyos Islands, upon which place they depend for 
most of their articles of consumption. Pigs are plentiful, but poultry 
are scarce, and an exorbitant price is asked for them. 

Water here, as elsewhere on the coast in this season, is by no means 

lentiful, that is to say, such as can with facility be got at. The 
inhabitants cultivate rice, maize, sweet potatoes, and tobacco, in small 

uantities, and in small fleets of canoes, are constantly in the search 
or tortoise-shell and trepang. The latter articles are sent to Manila. 

During the absence of the Alcalde who was sick at Manila, the 
government was being administered by an inferior officer, who is a 
European Spaniard. 

We were informed that an impost is laid by the Manila government 
of a dollar per man annually, upon all these settlements. At the 
entrance of this bay we communicated with an officer in the Spanish 
navy, in command of two gun boats, who I apprehend was employed 
collecting this tax. He was making a round of visits, and had instructions 
to contribute, as much as possible, to the little hydrographic knowledge 
his government possessed of the country. 

Dumarran the second settlement in importance, is situated in the 
bottom of a small bay, on the south-west side of the large island from 
which it derives its name. The fort erected there stands upon a hillock. 
It is of very ancient date, and built in the form of a cross, the head and 
foot, upon which there had been embrasures, being circular. Three old 
iron pieces of ordnance are mounted behind the parapet of the transept, 
the terreplain of which, from the dilapidated state of the building, is 
partly aati of plank, shored up by poles twenty-five feet from the 

und. 

It is ascended by a bamboo ladder, and the most nerveless person, on 
surmounting it, could not feel otherwise than apprehensive lest the plat- 
form, guns, and himself, should all fall through together. One face is 
entirely gone, and the deficiency supplied by a wooden stockade. The 
church is situated in the centre of the fort, close to the gateway, over 
which the ‘arms of Ferdinand and Isabella, can be distinctly traced, 
carved upon a block of granite. 

It is difficult to estimate the population of this place; the few un- 
tenanted houses would indicate a gradual diminution, but this perhaps 
is owing to the people migrating to the interior of the island where, 
from their isolated position, they are not, as in Palawan, apprehensive 
of any incursion by the Aborigines. There appeared to be a 
mixture of races here; and this admixture was traceable in their lan- 
guage, which is half Spanish and Bysian, with a little Malay. The 
women and children appeared in greater number than I had seen else- 
where. I counted forty-five of the former returning from morning 
mass, all very clean and decently clad after the fashion of the Manila 
people. There is a school for children, but of the nature and quality of 
instruction imparted we had not means of judging. 

Rice, maize, sweet potato, tobacco, and cotton, are grown upon the 
island, and the hand-loom and spinning-wheel are to be seen worked by 
the women, manufacturing from the raw material, fabrics for the use of 
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their own household. The men are employed cultivating the land, and 
many parts of the island evince traces of their assiduity. Fleets of 
canoes are to be seen in many places, employed collecting the trepang 
and tortoise-shell. They are allarmed with swords, spears, bows and 
arrows, and many of them mount a brass gun or swivel in the bow. 

Of stock, &c., pigs and fowls are most plentiful. There was little 
disposition to barter, but perhaps this was owing to our own poverty, as 
the place was visited only by the two surveying boats. They had 
never seen a ship, and could not imagine how we managed to get there 
amidst so many reefs. | 

These settlements, by their own account, are exceedingly sickly in 
the rainy season; and at the change of the monsoon which occurs in 
June and July. By their description the disease appears to visit them, 
in virulence of form, somewhat analogous to that of cholera, and black 
vomit. The amount of mortality we could not satisfactorily arrive at, 
for it would appear they flee as fast as possible to some neighbouring 
country, perhaps the Cuyos, or large Island of Panang, as soon as the 
usual prognostics become evident. They have no one to officiate as a 
medical man; and on the question being put to the person administer- 
ing the government at Taitai, how he managed when taken ill, carelessly 
replied “Oh! God is my doctor.” 

We returned to the ship, and endeavoured against light airs and calms 
to prosecute the survey to the southward, but on the night of the 11th 
of June we were overtaken by a gale of wind, which was the first 
decided evidence we had experienced of the ence of the monsoon. At 
daylight we were compelled to seek shelter under a group of islands, 
called in our chart, Carandaga, anchoring in 30 fathoms, within two 
cables of the shore. 

The wreck of a Spanish gun-boat was discovered lying broadside upon 
a sandy beach on the south-west side of this island; and 100 yards 
inshore of her lay an accumulation of articles (amongst which) we picked 
up the Royal Arms, which one time had decorated her colours,) evi- 
dently marking the spot as the bivouac of the unfortunate crew. The 
number marked upon the stern of the wreck was eighteen. ~ 

Bad weather detained us at this island until the 18th when we departed 
and were fortunate in getting well to the southward, and anchored on 
the 20th in lat. 10° 25’, off a Spanish settlement, called Dan, situated 
half a mile from the entrance of a small fresh water river, navigable only 
by boats. The population of this place was about ninety. In other 
respects it differed little from those already described. It is subject to 
the Alcalde of Dumarran, and said to be a very sickly place in the 
month of August. , 

There is a similar settlement fifteen miles to the south-west of the 
above, called Barbacan, at which place we were told there were two 
others, named Baboyan and Bar-coo, still further south; but these 
perhaps are mere frontier stations, consisting of one or two houses, and 
at a greater distance inland, as in our subsequent visit we could discover 
no traces of them, whereas, one or two detached houses were to be seen 
crowning the spurs of some of the hills. 
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It is remarkable how gradual and almost imperceptibly, the tone of 
society altered and blended from one state into another, as we advanced 
southward, until at last not a trace of Spanish admixture could be 
detected, and we came entirely upon a Malay population. About the 
point of transition was almost evident by an entire absence of inhabitants, 
at least that we could see. 

The coast, with the exception of the Archipelago, to the northward 
of Dumarran, as far south as 9° 50’, offers no very convenient anchorages. 
It has some deep bays, which are interspersed with low coral islands, 
surrounded by reefs, and many nuclei for the formation of more exist, 
almost awash, obstructing the channels between them, which, in some 
cases lead into a fair anchorages, but are in consequence rendered 
impracticable for the general coaster.* 

In the latitude however above mentioned, we discovered an excellent 
harbour, where a vessel can lay land-locked in 8 fathoms. The ingress 
and egress are at all times practicable, as the entrance, which is a strait, 
is two miles long and averaging one broad, lies nearly at right angles to 
the prevailing wind in both seasons. 

Wood is plentiful, and good water can be procured from a small river 
called Ewig, emptying itself in the north-west corner of the harbour; 
but for which in the season a boat must ascend about three or four 
miles. By making a tank of the boat, the Royalist’s pinnace brought 
alongside six tons and a half at one turn, and with considerable less wear 
and tear than is occasioned by adopting the casks. 

Stock is not plentiful; the people who live in small detached houses 
scattered about the banks of the river, although very communicative, 
are in a wretched condition. They evinced every desire to give what 
little they possessed, and each woman who visited the ship, brought a 
fowl in her arms for a present. 

The men’s clothing consist merely of the chawat, but the person who 
styled himself chief, had on a Spanish shirt in addition. The women’s 
attire is a coloured cotton garment passed tight round the waist, and 
reaching to the knees. They are remarkably plain, and their expression 
of countenance betokens a complete absence of intellectual endowments; 
they make themselves, if possible, more hideous, by the constant 
application of the beetle-nut. While eome of the women in figure are 
most perfect, others again present an unsightly spectacle, arising from a 
scorbutic affection, which prevails greatly, and disfigures the whole frame. 
They speak Bysian, mixed with which a Spanish idiom can occasionally 
be detected. The average height of the male population is five feet two 
inches, the female four feet ten inches, and five feet; the weight of the 
former about 120 lbs, 

We next proceeded on the morning of the 6th of July, to prosecute 


® The currents on the east coast are very mutable, and are greatly influenced 
by prevailing winds, 

The flood sets along the coast to the southward, and the ebb to the north- 
ward. , 

The maximum velocity observed was 1°5 knots. Rise and fall seven feet, and 
the highest tides have always occurred in the daytime. 
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our investigation southward. When about two miles from the entrance 
of the harbour, the depth increases suddenly from 21 to 120 fathoms. 
This change is marked by a ripple line on the surface, and at certain 
periods no doubt the water breaks across the mouth of the harbour, and to 
such extent, as would probably deter a stranger from running his vessel 
through. ‘The soundings on the east coast are very irregular; from 50 
fathoms you go suddenly into 7, and just as quick again into deep water. 
If the sun is out, and weather clear, the shoal spots will always be dis- 
covered from the mast-head; recollecting however, a similar phenomenon 
will obtain, by the occurrence of floating patches of cirri. On one 
occasion, when about fifteen miles south of the harbour of Ewig we 
observed a change of depth from 120 to 9 fathoms, and this occurred 
while hauling the line in, and when the vessel had barely more than 
steerage way. We have not observed that the thermometer indicates 
the proximity of these sudden changes. 

The whole island of Palawan, but more particularly in this neighbour- 
hood is excessively mountainous, the peaks attaining an elevation of 
several thousand feet, and some of them are disposed very capriciously. 

Advancing to the southward along a strait line of coast in some 
parts, and e bays at others, the country assumed a somewhat different 
aspect. The high mountain ranges instead of sending their midges and 
spurs close down to the sea, were generally fronted by extensive tracta 
of low alluvial land, and the numerous light green patches which 
stretched away up the hills, and park-like scenery that bounded their 
bases, bore testimony to the fact of our being in a very populous district. 
We did not, however, succeed in establishing a communication until our 
arrival on the 19th of July, off a place called Tak-boo-loo-boo, in lat. 
about 8° 10’ N. 

Here a slight mistake occurred which might have resulted unplea- 
santly, but by the judicious conduct of Lieut. Pasco, it served in effect, to 
open and establish a most siden intercourse. This officer was inshore 
surveying while the vessel was doing some work further off, and when 
pulling along the coast, observed a party of armed natives on the beach. 

e immediately directed his course to dos them, displaying at the same 
time (what to their limited ideas conveyed only one meaning, viz., that 
of determined hostility,) an English red ensign. 

A very reserved and suspicious communication however was effected, 
but it was sufficient to rectify the mistake, and we yielded to their pre- 
judices by substituting always a white ensign for the obnoxious colour 
red, soon won upon their confidence, and a friendly intercourse 
ensued. 

We were at anchor off this place ten days with two anchors ahead in 
20 fathoms, and top-gallant masts on deck. The people informed us it 
was just the commencement of their bad season, and would all be over 
in one mouth. From what we could learn of these people, the majority 
of whom are Malays, we concluded the district for many miles in either 
direction, was in the jurisdiction of the Rajah of S50lc0. This again 
was divided into sub-districts, over each of which a Datoo presided, all 
being independent of one another. 
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We visited the Datoo of Tak-boo-loo-boo’s house, which lay about one 
mile inshore, and is approached by a pathway cut through a thick 
jungle, crossed in several places by a meandering stream of clear fresh 
water; emerging from the jungle we opened into an extensive cultivated 
plain upon which was growing rice, Indian corn, water-melons, yams, 
and a variety of fruits and vegetables, in full realization of that which 
we had only hitherto been able to obtain glimpses of, through our teles- 
copes, while passing along another part of the coast, whose inhabitants 
arising perhaps from the greater distance they were situated from the 
sian were not so communicatively disposed as our friends at Tak-boo- 

00-boo. 

The Datoo house was a complete specimen of the residence of a Malay 
chief. It was filled with warlike weapons of every description, even to 
a tower flint-lock musket. : 

The population of the neighbouring district amounted to upwards of 
5,000 persons, and there were many instances of longevity among them. 
A few of the Bysians or Aborigines were living on terms of amity, and 
I think some are in the service of the Datoo, but the tribe live in the 
mountains in a state of nudity, subsisting upon hogs or whatever they 
ean find. They do not molest in any way the people below. 

Those we saw, were short and thick set, having an oval face, but 
sharp features; and in colour approaching the negro. They worship a 
plurality of Gods. The Datoo and his people are all Mahometans. 

Their weapons, besides the spear and the kris, are the sumpiti, or blow- 
pipe, through which they project, by condensing their breath, small 
poisoned arrows. They are seldom to be seeu unaccompanied by either 
one or the other. 

On the 29th of July we weighed from this place and anchored off 
Rocky Bay (in the chart) on the 31st. 

Having collected sufficient data for the survey of Rocky Bay, we 
proceeded to a small island situated about twenty miles to the eastward 
of the Northern Balabac Strait, from which we required observations. 
Bad weather, however, and short allowance of provisions, upon which 
the ship’s company had been placed one month previous, owing to 
the salt meat boilin away two-thirds its ck ep weight, obliged us 
most reluctantly to abandon the idea of completing the whole east side 
of Palawan this cruize. 

With only ten days provision left, on the 3rd of August, we started for 
Labuan, where we arrived on the evening of the 10th of the same 
month, previously striking upon an unknown rock (off the north end of 
that island,) where we remained a week. We arrived at Singapore on 
the evening of the 31st of August. 

Our crew, although they had been four months on salt provisions, 
and very much exposed, suffered but slightly; and we sustained no loss 
either by sicknest or accident; a happy result which could have scarcely 
been anticipated, when there are so many, who, from long continuance 
in the country, have their constitutions greatly enfeebled. But not so 
with the officers, who have suffered more in proportion than the men, 
for with the exception of two they have been most tediously afflicted 
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with ulcers and boils. They prevailed greatly for the first two months 
with the ship’s company as well. 

It is satisfactory to know that the Royalist’s visit to these unknown 
localities, has been productive of the greatest good feeling, and has left 
an impression upon the coast that cannot fail to be of advantage to any 
European ship that may hereafter visit, or be unfortunately wrecked 
upon it; and this success is mainly to be attributed to the judicious 
conduct of Lieut. Pasco and Mr. Calver, (second-master,) whose excel- 
lent example and tact in their dealings with the people, was successfully 
emulated by the rest of the officers of the ship. 
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‘One within whose subtle being, 

As light and wind within some delicate cloud 

That fades amid the blue moon’s burning sky,* 

Genius and youth contended.” Shelly. 
THE inquietude of man is ‘observed every where under a variety of 
phases, extremely diversified in degree. But how few, comparatively 
speaking, reach the enviable point—contentment of mind, which, what- 
ever may be the condition they find themselves placed in, can ensure to 
them the peaceful enjoyment of life. 

Happiness—“ our being’s end and aim” is ardently sought for by all; 
but, how different are our ideas of what constitutes it! And how vari- 
ous are the sa which we follow to arrive at and secure the blessing! 
We fancy, if mankind all saw through the same medium, but one path 
to its consummation, how many millions would faint by the way, a 
the pressure, and find their hope and expectation scattered to the winds! 
That is indeed a fancy which we may trace to selfish avarice or foolish 
ambition. There is no mystery in this ursuit; nor is it paradoxical to 
affirm, that there is but one narrow path, by which happiness can be 
reached, and that all may pass through without the slightest fear of 
fainting by the way, that of virtue, wherein, with a due sense and 
observance of our duty to the Dispenser of all good, and to our fellow- 
men, as brothers of the same universal family, irrespective of condition, 
we shall find what we seek. The mistake which most of us make in 
the search, is in the means. We fancy that gold will bring to us the 
‘‘summum bonum ” for which we have been sighing; but find at last, 
even when that tempting talisman of Satan has been obtained, that 
happiness is not a marketable thing. 

presume to differ from the theory, that all men are born with 
the same capacity. Leaving aside accidents, if we take any number, 
! aevine had the same advantages of education, shall we find the capacities 
alike. 


* The blue moon’s burning sky.” Our eccentric young poet here, perhaps, 
alludes to the volcanic nature of the satellite. The moon however, appears to all 
other eyes of a silvery hue rather than of a “ blue ” colour. 
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To many, the axiom of “the more a man enquires, the more he'll 
know,” is an essential ingredient in knowledge. The majority however, 
seem to feel that “ignorance is bliss;” and either from the actual poverty 
of condition, which cherishes in them no hope or prospect of advance, or 
from constitutional apathy, toil on through life, without an effort to quit 
the beaten track of habitual servitude which they follow, and their fore- 
fathers before them have trod:— 


“Too weak to bear 
The insupportable fatigue of thought, 
And swallowing therefore without pause or choice 
The total grist unsoftened, husks and all!” 


Amid the mountains of Wales, on the right bank of the Wye, is 
situated the small post town of Builth; at a short distance from this 
ted is a field, through which the little river Ithen flows to meet ths 
ormer stream. Tradition has assigned this meadow as the spot where 
Llewellyn ap Gruffydd, the last Prince of Wales, of the old British 
stock, was slain: a little farther on, in the direction which the Wye 
runs, lie the mineral springs known as the Park Wells; the waters are 
saline. 

The scenery around is romantic, and beautiful, especially in the great 
valley of the ‘Wye leading up to Combe-ellen, Rheyadyr, and the base of 


Pliniimmon. 


“Here Melancholy, on the pale crag laid, 
Might musc herself to sleep; or Fancy come, 
Witching the mind with tender cozenage, 
And shaping things that are not; here all day 
Might Meditation listen to the lapse 
Of the white waters, flashing through the cleft, 
And gazing on the many shadowing trees, . 
Mingle a pensive moral as she gaz’d.” 
Bowles’ Combe-ellen. 


In a small dell environed by knolls and a dense wood in front, and 
backed by a heathy hill, is a humble cottage, with attached rooms for 
visitors, and a detached octagonal building covering the springs. Here 
resided the widow Davies and her daughter, of the class of peasantry, 
every where in this mountainous and secluded country to be found, with 
little variation in manners, simple, and uninformed, but civil and obliging, 
yet easily excited into hasty resentment. In the octagonal building, 
immediately over the springs was a room scantily furnished ; the only 
security to which, was a wooded latch of the most primitive kind; yet 
here I sojourned for several weeks, without losing a single article, although 
I often, on my return from a walk, found the room occupied by a dozen 
or two of the country people, looking over a drawings. 

One fine day I strolled out with a party of lady visitors to a rising 
ground, commanding an extensive view of the vale and the river. 
Whilst conversing under the shade of a group of spreading beech trees, 
our attention was directed to a young Welshman, who was approaching 
our position with very hasty steps. When he arrived within a few paces 
of our resting place, he stopped short, as if to recover breath, and then 
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with a degree of vehemence that surprised my female companions, put 
the question abruptly to me:—“ Are you an astronomer?” . 

I now, in my turn, felt surprised, but could not suppress a smile at 
the oddity of the interrogation, and answered, ‘‘ No, I am not an astrono- 
mer; but, what gave rise to such an idea?” ‘Oh! I am sorry for it; I 
was told that there was a navy gentlemen at the Wells, who could ex- 
plain the heavens to me, which I have long wished for some one to do; 
and therefore it was that I walked twelve miles with the hope cheering 
me all the way. I have set my heart upon it, and if you can otherwise, 
don’t disappoint me.” 

Here is a genius, thought I to myself, like a dry pene thirsting for 
moisture. My curiosity was excited, and I merely replied, ‘Ask.’ 
He then approached nearer, and began to question me about the real size 
of the planets, and their motions; what Ae sun and the moon were; 
whether the earth really turned round every day, as he was told was the 
case, and everlastingly continued to make a circuit round the sun; and 
many vther particulars pertaining to the solar system. I gave him the 
best information I could, and was assisted by the ladies. 

The youth listened with the most profound attention, drank in, as it 
were, the important truths which flowed from the fountain he had come 
to seek, and when we had ceased our lecture, seized my hand, and said 
emphatically, and with an emphasis, which seemed to come directly 
from the heart, “ Sailor, I thank thee kindly!” then turned away as un- 
ceremoniously as he had come, to retrace his twelve miles jaunt! 

It was altogether, place and circumstances considered, a curious, but 
not a trifling incident. It became a theme for comment to our party, 
for the rest of the day; and the opening of Dr. Beattie’s ‘“ Minstrel,” 
struck us all at the moment, as applicable to this singular case. The 


lines are so beautiful and so true that I shall make no apology for 
quoting them. 


“‘ Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star, 
And wag’d with fortune an eternal war? 
Check’d by the scoff of pride, by Envy’s frown, 
And poverty’s unconquerable bar; 
In life’s low vale remote has pin‘d alone, 
Then drop’d into the grave, unpitied and unknown!” 


How far the conclusion was likely, in our young Celt’s case, to be 
realized, of course could not be predicted with any certainty; yet, shut 
out as he seemed to be from the open stage of the world, it appeared 
almost inevitable. I thought I had given our young mountaineer suffi- 
cient matter to occupy his inquisitive mind for some weeks; but we 
were again surprised one evening, by a second visit from him. 

Chateaubriand says that—our immortal bard could with either hand 
have reached the extremes in the two sanguinary periods of Henry 
VIII. and Charles I.; and he adds: “supported on these tragic fore- 
heads the great tragedian sunk into the tomb. He fills up the interval 
between, with his spectres, his blind kings, his punished ambitions, his 
unfortunate women; in order to connect by analogous pictures the reali- 
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ties of the past with the realities of the future.” The span of our 
young mountain philosopher's life had scarcely reached that period when 
thought becomes a habit: he had not the early advantages of college 
lore, or of poetic inspiration of a Surrey, to burst the bud into the show 
flower; with what incidents could he fill up his brief interval? His 
soul, his eyes, his thoughts, were lifted upwards; the bespangled canopy, 
the azure field above was his garden, his home, and his world! Did 
Shakspeare dream of the “immortality” of his name and of his com- 
positions? What was to be the destiny of our incipient Ferguson, who 
cuca and ,theoretically indeed, with respect to the sphere, was as 
ind as the astronomer of that name was physically? Had any moun- 
tain read his horoscope? Tv have found a poet of nature amid 
the secluded forests and upland glens of Cambria, would not have been 
& very extraordinary discovery; but a ‘ Stellareen’ a star-gazer, whose 
eyesight had reflected back into his inuermost soul the light which told 
him of a universe he could not, indeed, comprehend, but which he 
seemed bent upon understanding by some means or other—was truly a 
novelty! : 

As ou party was enjoying the cool evening breeze ge the knoll 
aback of the little dwelling of the Wells, our rustic youth came up, as 
he had done before, without introduction, and with the same ardour, 
expressed off-hand, his desire that I would point out and name the 
stars to him! 

There was 80 much: of genuine good-nature and intelligence in hie 
countenance, and his address had something in it so unrestrained by the 
artificial forms of society—so naive and simply natural-showing the 
freeborn Briton, that none but a person of morose temper, could have 
felt displeasure at his importunity. As a recluse among the secluded 
woods of his native land, what did he know of the etiquettes and cere- 
monies which govern the manners of the denizen of the city and the 
town? nothing. He believed, and truly believed that, it was the duty 
of those who had acquired a certain amount of knowledge, to impart, 
without reserve, that knowledge to others willing and anxious to 
receive it. 

The exemplification of the “pursuit of knowledge under difficulties” 
has been a theme of intense interest to the man of letters. But I venture 
to say that few geniuses whose souls have been imbued with the / pul 
nf inquiry, have had to contend with cireumstances so barren of en- 
couragement; or whose field of action was so utterly devoid of those 
flattering helps which serve to keep alive the hopes of eventual success, 
than had our young rustic Welsh philosopher. | 

The ladies now became much interested, and as far as our joint ac- — 
quirements, which however, did not amount to more than the names of 
a dozen sets of stars, the youth had the benefit. He next enquired if 
there was any reliance to be placed in Astrology; and on being told 
that it was no longer entertained, he exclaimed in a disappointed tone, 
‘“‘ Then, there is no means by which a man’s destiny can be foretold.” 
The expression of his countenance seemed to say, “Aut Cesar, aus 
nullus!™ It was evident that his mind was bewildered with vague and 
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visionary thoughts; and that whatever talents he may have possessed, 
his hopes and his wishes were struggling with the necessities of hus 
condition. 

Unquestionably, there was a spice of ambition in his enquiry respecting 
the means for ascertaining his future career; he aspired to something eae 
ter than that of tilling the land; was it the divinity stirring within him? 
His inquietude was apparent; but, with the characteristic impetuosity of 
his countrymen, he could not brook the delay of time to develop his 
fortune: he would fain consult the algebra of the heavens and read his 
entire fate at once! 

The desire to know more than the present tells is common to all 

outh; but there seemed to be an avarice in this lad’s wish that went 
beyond the result of a few days or wecks. In such a vein, it is proba- 
ble that had a gipsy woman crossed his path, he would have bestowed 
all his ready money upon her for the idle gratification of having his 
fortune told. 

After tendering his thanks, he quitted us in the same abrupt way he 
did on his first visit. We did not see him again, and quite forgot to 
enquire his name or his place of abode; neither our hostess nor her 
daughter knew who he was. More than thirty years have elapsed since; 
a period of time long enough, should he stil . living, for diligence, 
docere literas (to instruct in good learning,) and experience to have 
made him familiar with the greater portion of his fortune. The lines of 
Shelly seem appropriate to our young soi-disant phi—No 

“Evil joys which fire the vulgar breast 
And quench in speedy smoke its feeble flame, 
Had left within his soul their dark unrest: 


Nor what religion utters of the grave 
Feared he. Philosophy’s accepted guest. 
s 8 s = s 


Fearless he was, and scorning all disguise, 
What he dared do or think, though men might start, 
He epoke with mild yet unaverted eycs.” 

Two other curiosities I witnessed in the neighbourhood of the Wells. 
Looking from the hill, down upon the river, I saw a man lying at full 
length upon a flat rock on its bank. I watched him for half an hour, but 
he appeared motionless. Thinking he might have fallen asleep, and 
that his Bt seen was a perilous one, I descended ; on approaching him, 
he waved one of his hands as a signal to me to keep back. In a short 
time I observed him drive a pole, which he held in his right hand, down- 
wards into the water, the next instant he sprang up with a fine salmon 
transfixed by the spear. The incident proves how strong self-interest is, 
and that when that is in view, even the impetuous nature of the Welshman 
can be suspended: this Cambro-Briton had been patiently waiting his 
opportunity for five or six hours! 

Passing the door of a chapel, my attention was arrested by the most 
discordant sounds issuing from it. Curiosity impelled me to look in: the 
whole congregation appeared raving mad, gesticulating, vociferating, 
screaming, at the top of their voices, I instantly retreated, and the first 
thought which passed across my mind was the question‘ Am I in a 
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civilized land?” I was told upon inquiry that these religionists were 
called “ Ranters,” or ‘“ Howlers!” The orgies of the savages were as 
rational, compared with those of this sect, and of the “ Jumpers!” 





Tae ANTILLEs.—Sombrero, Anguila, St. Martin, c.—Described by 
Capt. E. Barnett, R.N., late of H.M.S. Thunder. 


(Continued from page 670, vol. for 1850.) 


Antigua compared . with other of the Antilles is of moderate elevation, 
its highest pot being 1,339 feet above the level of the sea, and which 
is seldom o d. It is thirteen miles and a quarter long from east to 
west, and nine miles and a quarter broad from north to south, it is nearly 
square, but deeply indented on all sides, particularly on its north and east, 
where there are many creeks and bays navigated by droghers; its north- 
east and east ends are low, its south-west and west sides of irregular 
height, several of the hills however are very remarkable and highly valu- 
able to safe navigation, for the whole island is fringed with shoals, 
with the exception of the small space on the south side between the west 
side of Willoughby Bay and Old Road. 

Commencing our description from the south-east end of the island, the 
east end is formed by Green Island, which terminates at Man-of-War 
Point, a bold, rocky headland and 170 feet in height, it is steep and bold 
to and may be rounded within a mile. , 

Nearly half a mile to the south-west of the point is Ten Pound Bay, 
unnavigable on account of the heavy swell always at the entrance of the 
cut. 

Rickets Harbour at the south-west end of the island affords shelter to 
droghers. 

York Island, a small round rocky islet is one mile and two-tenths to 
the south-west of Man-of-War Point, and which may be said to form 
the outer part of the eastern entrance to Nonsuch Harbour hereafter 
described. York Island, is nearly connected by dry reefs to the shore 
of Antigua, which takes a south-west direction for the distance of a 
mile and a half, where it terminates in two bold precipitous rocky head- 
lands 215 feet high, which are very remarkable, especially when the sun 
shines on the white cliffs in the morning, In this space are the two 
small bays Marigalante and Exchange, the shore is fringed with coral; 
but it may be approached within a mile in favourable weather. 

From Hudson Point, the southernmost of the headlands above men- 
tioned, the coast takes a sudden turn to the W.b.N. for two miles and a 
half, forming the northside of Willoughby Bay, which is a remarkable 
flat wooded table land 350 feet in height, the coast taking again a sud- 
den turn to the S.S.E. for two miles and a half from the head of the 
bay, which is very low and sandy. The deep indentation readily points 
out the entrance to this harbour, more particularly as the south-west 
side is formed of irregular hills of much greater elevation. 
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Willoughby Bay.—Willoughby Bay although capable of affording 
safe anchorage to ships of large class, is 80 difficult and dangerous of ac- 
cess that it is seldom or never frequented, the produce of that part of the 
country being sent by droghers to St. John’s. Its south-east side is 
protected by a coral ledge, dry in many parts, through which there are 
two narrow cuts leading into the bay. The north-east cut is only 220 
feet wide, but has a Fepth of twenty-nine feet; the south-east one is 
nearly a cable’s length in width, but so tortuous and intricate that no 
line of direction can be given for its safe navigation. To enter the north- 
east channel run down about a mile distant from the reef until the 
Chimney of Lyon’s steam mill on the north shore is on with a bush on 
Delaps Hin; steer in on that line till the leading mark is visible, viz: Coch- 
rane’s mill situated on the low land at the head of the bay in one with 
the rocky point, ou which there is the ruin of a fort, scarcely however 
visible, which forms the south side of Christian Bay: this line will carry 
you through the opening, and when Fort Shirley comes on with the 
south point of the inner part of the bay, you may haul ually up for 
the anchorage. With the prevailing winds, however, this ret would 
be useless in coming out, as a ship would not lay out, and as we can give 
no safe directions for the other channel, the anchorage is only free to 
steamers, and even to them our directions are useless without the 
assistance of an experienced pilot, more particularly as this bight is 
exposed to the full force of the sea and swell of the ocean, which makes 
it very aay ar to approach in strong breezes. 

Shirley Heights. — three and a half miles to the south-west of Hudson 
point, and five miles due west from the east end of the island are the 
Shirley Heights, a bold rocky promontory three-quarters of a mile in 
length, rising perpendicularly up from the surface of the sea to the 
height of 545 feet; on the flat summit of which may be seen the bar- 
racks and other buildings of the garrison, and at the western edge of 
the precipice a little more elevated, the two signal posts of Fort Shirley 
which point out the entrance to English Harbour. tween Willoughby 
Bay and the heights are two small inlets, Marmora Bay and Indian 
Creek, which will admit small vessels. The entrance of the former is 
obstructed by a bar on which there is only ten feet, and the latter has a 
dangerous shoal nearly in the middle of the entrance, which is little 
more than a cable’s length in width: it generally however shows itself. 
From Indian Creek to Old Road Bluff the shore is clear, and so steep 
that you vay! pass within half a mile of almost all parts of it. 

English Harbour.—English Harbour lies at the base of the Shirley 
Heights, the west end of the promontory forming the east point of ite 
entrance, which between it and Fort Barclay is a cable’s length only in 
width. The greatest depth in the narrows is twenty-four feet, and this 
only on one exact line of direction, the north end of the wall of Dow's 
Hil house in one with the low rocky pomt which forms the north end 
of Freeman’s Bay, a very doubtful mark, from the wall being so greatly 
elevated above the point. In the very centre of the channel there is a 
small spot on which there is only 214 feet, the twenty-four feet channel 
ig therefore no imore than 120 feet wide, and as no confidence can be 
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placed in the wind which baffles about in ull directions, immediately 
after you come under the heights, no stranger can attempt to follow our 
directions without the assistance of a pilot. Should the wind be at 
north-east or even E.N.E. you will most probably have to anchor 
outside the narrows and warp in, and should it blow strong’ the gusts 
rush through the valleys with such force, and the holding ground is so 
bad, being a flat rock, that a second anchor will be most likely required 
to bring you up, it is therefore, attended with some danger. A small 
fair way buoy is generally placed on the east or weather side of the 
cheanel Intending to enter the harbour with the prevailing wind at 
east, stand boldly in under the heights a little to windward of Fort 
Charlotte Bluff (the east point of entrance, ) and then keep the ship under 
full plain sail, trimmed by the wind; hug the shore close, giving the 
Bluff a berth of a cable’s length; and having rounded the buoy close to 
starboard, keep the leading mark on until the Dockyard staff is on with 
the end of Fort Barclay, then luff close up, take in the courses, and if 
you have strong way you will most probably shoot round the point of 
Fort Barclay before the wind from the highlands comes off from the 
northern shore. If the ship loses her way and becomes unmanageable 
before this you must anchor immediately; if you succeed in shooting in, 
be prepared to wear short round, and when in the centre of the channel 
clue up, as you will most probably have sufficient way to carry you to 
anchorage off the Dockyard. If you intend going no further than the 
moorings in Freeman’s Bay, you will of course keep your wind, and shoot 
up to windward as far as possible, that you may be able to drop your 
anchor in good holding ground, ready for warping. Boats from the 
Dockyard are generally in readiness with hawsers, but your own should 
be also ready to assist. 7 

Falmouth Harbour lies a mile to the westward of English Harbour, 
and affords excellent anchorage to a few vessels of large class, there 
being twenty-four feet water in the centre, it is however rather confined; 
the entrance between Black and Proctor’s Points, which are bold and 
steep to, is three cables’ length wide. The harbour may be said to be 
divided into two parts, the eastern end being separated from the western 
by a spit, which extends from Blake Island to nearly the centre of the 
bay, where it terminates in a small shoal, on which there is only twelve 
feet; between it and the foul ground off St. Anne’s Point, the channel 
leading to the inner anchorage is not quite a cable’s length wide; too 
narrow fora sailing vessel to pass against the prevailing winds, but 
affording free access to steamers. The outer anchorage occupies a square 
of about two cable’s length each way, the inner is more capacious, being 
about the same distance in width, and nearly half a mile in Jength from 
east to weet. The leading mark into the outer anchorage is the east 
end of Blake Island Fort, on with a remarkable house on the western 
slope of Monk Hill, and having a the Bishop Shoal, which always 
shews itself, you may anchor at pleasure according to your draft of water. 
We can give no leading mark for the inner channel. 

From Falmouth to the west end, isthe highest part of the island, 
and in many places the base of the hills rest on the sore: in the imme- 
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diate vicinity of Falmouth, there are two remarkable elevations; Monk 
Hill on the north side of the harbour, is readily distinguished by the 
fort and signal staff, which crowns its flat summit, the south-east end 
overlooking a rocky precipice, 695 feet above the level of the sea. ‘The 
other lies on the north-west side of the harbour one mile and a half to 
the westward of Monk Hill, and is a large isolated conical wooded hill, 
which rises to the height of 1,058 feet; when seen from the north-east or 
south-west, its summit terminates in a single peak, but from the north- 
west and north, it appears doubled or saddle shaped, from which it 
sometimes takes its name; but as there is another hill so called on the 
west side of the island, we have termed it the Falmouth Peak. These 
two hills are very conspicuous objects from the north side of the island, 
where they are of great value to safe navigation. They may both of 
them be seen from Barbuda in clear weather, at a distance of forty-five 
miles. The hills on the west side of them are more lofty but not 
remarkable to strangers, with the exception of Boggy Peak, the highest 
in the island, which is slightly elevated above the neighbouring hills, 
and 1,339 feet above the level of the sea, and is seldom obscured. 

Old Road Bluff, two miles and three-quarters to the westward of 
Falmouth is a bold rounded headland 135 feet in height rising abruptly 
from the shore, and readily distinguished when seen from the east or 
west. We have observed before, that this part of the shore, although, 
skirted by a rocky ledge, in most parts may be safely approached to 
within half-a-mile. 

Ding a Ding Nook.—Midway between Proctor’s Point and the 
bluff, is Ding a Ding Nook, a small bay in which droghers find an 
anchorage. 

Old Road.—The shore on the west side of the bluff, turns suddenly 
to the northward for half a mile, when it forms the Bay of Carlisle. The 
town of Carlisle, is situated at the west end of the beach, which is backed 
by an extensive fish pond, private property: an excellent spring of 
water runs through the valley, but loses itself in the swampy ground at 
some distance from the shore at the head of the pond. 

There is a good anchorage with the prevailing winds about midwa 
between the bluff. and the south-west point of Carlisle Bay, on whic 
there is an Old Fort; in 6 fathoms about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, or more. A ground swell however, generally sweeps in from the 
southward which causes a ship to roll heavily, and landing is sometimes 
difficult, for the sea breaks a considerable distance from the beaeh. 

Goat Hill.—A small rounded eminence 115 feet in height standing 
conspicuously on a projecting point, is one mile and a half to the west- 
ward of Old Road Bluff. Between Old Fort point and it are three 
sandy beaches, skirted by a coral ledge; from Morris’ old mill which is 
a remarkable object, being the only one seen on this part of the shore, 
(Brook’s being hidden in the trees,) to Goat Hill, the ledge extends off to 
to the distance of upwards of a cable’s length. 

From Goat Lill to the west end of the island the shore is very low 
and sandy, with swampy ground at the back; to the foot of the highlands 
it is still skirted by a flat coral ledge even with the surface, in which 
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however there are one or two openings through which a boat may pass 
to good landing. 

This part of the shore is also fringed by an outer solid reef, nearly dry 
in many places, the east end of which lies nearly three-quarters of a 
mile south of Goat Hill, from thence it extends in a westerly direction 
two miles, and at that end there is sometimes seen a small sandy cay, 
which is occasionally heaped up and washed away by the action of the 
rollers, its outer or southern edge is wall sided, and therefore dangerous 
to approach in the night, for the lead will give no warning whatever; 
and being under high land, no estimated distance can be depended upon. 
In the day time it is avoided by keeping Dow’s House, on the Shirley 
heights just open of Old Road Bluff; within the outer barrier there is a 
second or middle reef running parallel with the shore at a distance of 
four-tenths of a mile, between which and the shore there is very excel- 
lent anchorage and a good watering place. At the eastern entrance 
there is not less than twenty-five feet water, the western entrance is 
however obstructed by a flat rocky bar on which there is not more than 
twenty-two feet, over which vessels must pass on leaving the anchorage, 
there not being room to beat through to the eastward. 

Ships ruoning for this anchorage from the eastward should haul close 
round Old Road Bluff, in towards Morris’ old mill, passing Curtin 
Bluff which forms the east end of Morris Bay, within a quarter of a 
mile, when abreast the mill you will, if clear, see the discoloured water 
at the end of the reef, and the ledge which runs off from Goat Hill, 
which will enable you to direct fs course in mid-channel, which is 
nearly a quarter of a mile wide. We can give no leading mark, and the 
above directions are not sufficient to guide a stranger without the assist- 
ance of a pilot. If beating up for the anchorage from the westward 
outside the reef, you will perceive over Goat Hill a rocky fork branching 
off to the southward, from the main or highest ridge of hills on which are 
three rather remarkable peaks; particularly the southern one, which is 
the lowest. When these peaks are in one with Morris’ old mill, you will 
be to the eastward of the shoal ground off the east end of the reef, and 
may therefore stand on until you have reached the middle of the channel. 
The best or most convenient anchorage for watering, is with Morris’ old 
mill, on with the south side of Goat Hill, and the Great House on 
Harvey’s Estate, (called also Cades Bay,) which lies in the valley under 
Boggy Peak, bears about N.E.b.N., where you will be midway between 
the shore and middle reef. As before observed, you must leave the 
anchorage by the western channel, therefore when running down keep 
the shore on board, the edge of the ledge is in general distinctly seen, 
taking care not to open Morris’ old mill to the southward of Goat Hill, 
until the leading mark for the bar (Ffry’s mill just in sight to the west- 
ward of Crab Hill,) is nearly on, which will be known when Pearn’s 
Hill is on with Ffry’s Point, when the sails should be trimmed ready to 
enable you to haul up quickly upon the leading mark. This is a point 
which requires skill and great attention, to prevent your falling on the 
lee side of the bar, which is very dangerous. Should you however find 
that you have taken too great a sweep on rounding to, there is room to 
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makes small hitch provided it is done in time, but, as we have already 
said, a stranger cannot navigate these channels without the assistance of 
an experienced pilot. When Morris’ old mill is just seen to the south- 
ward of Goat Hill, you are between the shoals on the bar, which are 
distant from each other three cables’length. Having passed the bar and 
bound to the eastward, do not haul up until Dow’s House comes open of 
Old Road Bluff. 

The south-west end of the island terminates at Johnson Point, which 
is low and rocky; on the point there is the ruin of a fort, the barrack is 
seen a little within it, a short distance ‘rom it is a small rocky islet of 
the same name, covered with brush wood, and eighteen feet in height, 
being however under the high land, they are not readily distinguished 
until on a north-west or south-east bearing. From hence the west side 
of the island turns sharply round, and takes a northerly direction for a 
distance of two miles and three-quarters to Reed Point; in this space 
are Picart, Ffry and Morris Bays, separated by bluff rocky headlands 
about 100 feet in height, rising abruptly from the shore; the highest 
part of the island may be said to terminate at Morris Bay. In the 
vicinity however there are several very remarkable heights, which are 
of great value to safe navigation, and become conspicuous objects 
immediately after opening out this side of the island. Six of these are 
situated close together on the south side of Five Island Harbour. The 
Saddle 590 feet, and Flat Top Hills 500 feet in height, are at once 
distinguished by their names, and being the westernmost of all. Leonard, 
Pearn, and Musquito Hills, are conical, with peaked summits, thickly 
wooded ; the two former are nearly of the same elevation, the latter very 
much lower. 

Thomas Mount or Hound Hill, situated on the north side of the 
same harbour, is a large rounded woody hill 547 feet in height, when 
seen from all directions but the N.N.W, when it appears more peaked 
at the summit; three-quarters of a mile to the westward of it, there is a 
narrow, irregular, table ridge of moderate elevation, but at its east end 
there is a small peak 463 feet in height, which may be seen from a lon 
distance, and with a little local knowledge becomes a valuable land 
mark. Reed Point is at the foot of a wooded. hill of moderate height, 
separated from the shore by a narrow neck of swampy land, forming the 
west side of Musquito Cove, which is four-tenths of a mile deep east 
and west, and three-tenths of a mile wide at the base of Musquito Hill; 
from thence the shore turns to the westward, and terminates a mile dis- 
tant in Pearn Point, which is low and rocky. All this part of the 
coast is dangerous to approach, being skirted by a coral ledge, studded 
with rocky heads, some of which have as little as ten feet water over 
them. Three-quarters of a mile west of Ffry Bay there is one which 
generally shows itself: the outermost shoal lies two miles off shore, in 
the same direction. 
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THe ETHNOLOGY or Eastern ASIA AND THE INpo-Paciric IstANDS.* 
By J. R. Logan. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


T would proceed at once to facts illustrative of the different forms of 
spiritualism which prevail in Eastern Asia and Asianesia, giving such 
explanations as seemed fitting of their nature and origin as each branch 
of the subject came under review, but I fear that I should not in thie 
way succeed in presenting these facts in the light in which they have 
appeared to myself, for I believe that erroneous, or at least imperfect 
views, respecting the religions and supernaturalisms of human tribes are 
still widely prevalent, and that I could not advance one step without 
exciting misconceptions on the part of many readers. There is no work 


* Our readers may remember that our review of the Ethnology of Eastern Asia 
and Asianesia embraces four principal divisions. 

A. A general account of the Ethnic characteristics arranged thus: I. The 
Individual, —Section 1. physical character; 2. mental character; 3. language; 
4. religion; 5. arts; 6. food; 7. dress; 8. houses. II. The Family. III. The 
Village, Clan, or Society, both socially and politically,—including government, 
social grades, distinct professions, amusements, &c. IV. The Tribe or Nation, 
with its government, institutions, laws, war, &c. B. The Ethnic Geography of 
the region, C. The Ethnology of each people, including, in addition to the 
subjects contained in A and B, a section on the characteristics and influence of 
its location and on its numbers, and a section on its History, embracing an 
enquiry into the original seat of its primitive and secondary stocks, their mi- 
grations, intermixtures, engraftments of foreign people and ideas, affinities with 
other nations in form, customs, language and other characteristics. D. The 
Ethnology of the region as a whole. 

We begin with the section on religion or spiritualism, because it embraces a 
large number of facts that are well fitted for Ethnic comparisons, and because it 
is desirable to place the less abstract sections between it and the most abstract 
of the whole, those on language and mentalcharacter. Along with these series 
of papers belonging to div. A we shall endeavour in each number to give one 
or more of those belonging to div. C., that is Ethnographical descriptions of 
particular regions and tribes. In the present number we intended to have given 
the Ethnography of Camboja and that of the island of Engano on the West | 
Coast of Sumatra, but want of room compels us to postpone them. 

¢ Ihave adopted this term in preference to Religion, supernaturalism or 
superstition, because it is more generic and most correct. Religion and super- 
stition have a limited and relative sense. Supernaturalism: suggests a false 
impression. The facts embraccd by it are not above nature but in nature. 
Whether they have a real existence independent of the human mind or exist 
only in the wind, they are a part of nature. They are not supernatural but 
supersensual. The only sufficiently comprehensive and accurate distinction for 
my purpose is that of material and spiritual. Wherever the mind of a nation 
recognizes only matter with material properties and forces that is material or 
sensual to it. Wherever it superadds living consciousness, and will in any 
degree that is spiritual to it. 

In this section I merely state facts presented by an observation and com- 
parison of many races, and endeavour to refer to their true sources and thus 
reconcile to our common nature, beliefs which often tend to estrange races. 
There is no creed which is not based on something which exists in the nature 
of every human being. If we cannot perceive how a creed might appear to be 
true to us under different Ethnic circumstances, we have not understood the 
creed and we have not looked beneath the surface of our own nature. Praise 
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to which I can refer them for elementary views of the subject, and it 
therefore seems indispensable to begin by enquiring what spiritualism 
is, whence it comes, why it assumes so many forms, and whether it is 
only a lingering vestige of primeval times, or is still a production of the 
earth, a perennial faculty or tendency of human nature. It will soon 
appear why I cannot here enter into these questions fully, but is is ne- 
cessary to state that I have not attempted to touch upon all the principal 
developments of spiritualism. My object has been to suggest what I 
conceive to be a correct method of investigating this subject, and with 
this end I have rather sought to illustrate a few aspects of it than to 
embrace a large number. Several important topics which are omitted 
or only glanced at under the first head will come under our notice in 
subsequent sections. 


and blame are for individuals. National faiths must be taken as facts, and 
scientifically investigated and explaincd. We might as well blame the tropical 
sun for its excessive heat as a nation for any Ethnic characteristic. It is willed 
that it should be so, and it is also willed that it shall not always be so. It 
would be impossible to write on Ethnology if every investigator allowed his own 
religious creed to prevent him from candidly observing and recording the va- 
rious conceptions of God and the lower forms of supernaturalism which his 
subject requires him to notice. In an age when religious and theological dis- 
cussion is so rife, any expression of his own opinions, whatever they might be, 
would expose him to controversy. His business is not with the abstract truth 
or falsehood of creeds but with the fact of their existence, their connection with 
different Ethnic developments, their influence, and thcir origin. The opinions 
of an individual who is not proselytising but observing can be of no consequence 
to his readers so long as he writes honestly. To guard against all misconstruc- 
tion I beg to state specifically that my subject is not revealed religion, but 
nataral spiritualism, although I shall not hesitate, if occasion arises, to examine 
how far the phenomena of the latter are reproduced in the former. A true reve- 
lation goes beyond natural spiritualism, but it also embraces all that is true in 
it, and assumes it as a basis. There are no greater or more instructive pheno- 
mena in nature than Human Races. Their observation demands an entire 
freedom from preconceptions and an openness to receive true impressions, at 
least as much as any other natural science. My sole aim will be to give a true 
account of every religion as a natural fact, and, as far as I can, to understand 
how each faith and practice, however repugnant to the acquired feelings and 
creeds of Europeans of the 19th century, are rational and agreeable to the 
human mind, in a different stage of Ethnic development. The enquiry what 
is true, or has most truth, is a theological one. My business is to describe 
what is, or has been, believed to be true with human tribes. Ethnology deals 
with every huntan science and development, but it vicws them only as pheno- 
mena illustrating the comparative character and operation of each tribe, and 
the progress of man as a race. 

ft In Carlyle’s Lectures on Heroes and Hero Worship, many important phases 
of spiritualism are illustrated with equal wisdom, and beauty. No work inthe 


English language shews a dceper insight into the human soul or is pervaded 
by a finer spiritual sensibility. 





I. Generat Enquiries into THE Origin, DEVELOPMENTS AND 
CHANGES oF SPIRITUALISM. 


Sect. 1. Origin of Spiritualism. 
Spiritualism is not intuitive. It is primarily the result of experience 
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and reason like all other beliefs which man possesses, and it is therefore 
dependent like them on the character and development of the race. It 


is this which renders it simple or complex, rude or refined, mild or 
ferocious, puerile or sublime.* 

Everything is at bottom wonderful and mysterious to the human mind. 
It comes naked and sensitive into the world, and external objects are. 
wholly strange to it, wonderful, quite alien to its nature,—supernatural. 
As its consciousness matures, its tender sensibility finds something 
transcendently glorious, loveable or dreadful in all that passes before it. 
But from the first it has begun to appropriate much of what it expe- 
riences. The bare chaotic soul takes to itself the forms, the order, the 
whole impress of external existence, and acquires a second or superadded 
nature, from which it looks out on the world. Cased in this armour it 
ranges calm and impassive amongst objects that were once full of power 
to disturb and excite it. Thus constant familiarity dulls and destroys 
the sense’ of the mystery of external things. Our own nature, and 
those outward things and events which are its daily food, become 
indissolubly united in our consciousness, and wrought into the very basis 
of our mundane being and development. But all that has not thus 
become part of ourselves continues to awaken the sense of the superna- 
tural, which every new object excited ia the mind of the infant. 


® We cannot sufficiently insist, on the threshold of Ethnology, that the mind has 
nothing but life when it comes into being. It is as empty of all knowledge and 
form as the lowest animal germ. It is impressible and excitable through the 
ecnses in a higher degree than the minds of animals, and it thus images nature, 
that is all things that affect its senses, in a more vivid and apprehensive manner. 
The images or ideas thus impressed on it are, from their greater distinctness 
and reality, attended with emotions of corresponding intensity and power. In 
this higher sensibility and activity lie higher memory, imagination and discri- 
mination, and the action of these is reason. Between the mind of man and 
that of the lower animals there is probably no difference in kind but an enor- 
mous one in degree. The culture of both is physical, that is through corporeal 
sensation and action. But the minds of animals mirror little beyond the surface 
of nature, for they have little or no control over the current of their ideas and 
over their fresh impressions. That of man arrests, recalls, combines and com- 
pares ideas. But he can never go beyond physical nature. He has only 
spiritual truth in proportion as he has patiently observed nature. When the 
mind reflects sensible phenoniena not only as they appear in space, but as they 
succeed in time, it has first fully imaged nature and apprehended it in its 
unity. Before this point in observation is reached all its conceptions of nature 
are necessarily partial and pro tanto false. As supernaturalism is always a 
spiritualisation of science, or a reference of all known natural powers to spiritual 
will, religion necessarily reflects the scientific culture of the race. ‘the mind is 
formed in youth in conformity with the aspect in which nature presents itself 
to the race. 

Until the conception of nature is freed from the many gross errors and 
delusions which attend it in all rude races, the national conception of the 
spiritual will on which nature reposes, must also be full of errors and delusions. 
A race in this state may be led to believe the tenets of a higher faith, whether 
supernaturally revealed or communicated by a more advanced nation or by 
native intellects of supcrior power and culture. But it cannot apprehend these 
tenets in their whole truth. They will be little better than formula to it. 
They will not prevent its retaining or receiving many notions totally inconsis- 
tent with them. Man’s conception of nature and of the powers that dwell in 
nature must always colour his religion. He may indeed believe in a God who 
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There is no fixed boundary between the natural and the supernatural. 
It varies with the culture and experience of the mind. The only con- 
stant fact is the spiritual feeling itself, which must exist in every mind 
and in every race, because to all men some things are familiar and 
understood, and others strange and mysterious. What the rude man 
can familiarize to himself, and look upon as a possession of his mind, is 
natural. Such are all those ideas, born of his daily life and observation, 
that constantly recur in the endless and multitudinous trains and masses 
of ideas that momently bloom and vanish, filling the dim chamber of 
his mind with a spiritual coruscation that perpetually changes its cha- 
racter. These familar inmates are felt to be part of himself almost as 
much as his own person. They come and go without disturbing his 
mental equilibrium. Whatever new objects and ideas resemble them, 
or harmonize with them, soon take a place with them as a possession or 
part of himself. All others,—the old that are inaccessible and myste- 
rious to his nature, which he cannot make a part of his own possessions, 
subordinate to himself or reduce to his own level, and the new that are 

ually remote from self,—are supernatural to him. Thus a say 
i first. visited by civilised navigators sees the supernatural in the 
winged ship that has come out of the sky at the meeting of heaven and 
earth on the far horizon, in his visitors fl caeiess with their marvellous 
attribute of dress, and in all their implements and other possessions, 
their arts and habits, which are entirely alien to his mind. They take 
a place as supernatural with the other things that he cannot reach or 
fathom. Although the Malgasis can now make cloth themselves, silk 
is still supernatural or a god to them. 

If we look a little closer on the relation of the mind to the objects of 
its perceptions, it becomes obvious that the first impression it receives 
of something external to itself is necessarily strong and bewildering. 
The mere sense of something that is not us, that exists out of us, and 


dwells apart from nature, and may then fill nature with powers that have no 
relation to God. But this is pure fancy, not religion. Every honest and healthy 
mind recoils from the attempt to give it dreams for facts, and the mind of man 
in all stages of culture is in the main sound and sincere. Every kind of inter- 
pretation of the great book of nature can be believed in the appropriate stages 
of human culture, but at the bottom of every faith must lie a recognition of that 
great natural reality in which we live and move and have cur being, as the 
embodiment, the work, or the manifestation of the spiritual reality. If there is 
a professed creed that places a God without nature, we may be sure that in the 
mind of the nation there is another and more real faith that fills nature with 
spirituality. If there is not this, then there is materialism, and in the mind of 
the materialist matter is itself God, reason as he will. If our conception of God 
is free from delusion, in proportion as our conception of nature is free from 
delusion, it follows that there can be no real and thorough divorce between the 
mind of a rude uncultured tribe and its native superstitions, until there has been 
imparted to it a larger aud truer knowledge of nature. The history of the world 
shews how little this has been attended to by propagandists, and the multitude 
of religions still existing in which ideas derived from the most heterogeneous 
sources are jumbled together without coherence and without reality, presents a 
commentary which may well startle those who think that the human mind can 
safely exclude the flood of spiritual light which flows from nature, when it ig 
deeply and largely observed. 
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has an independent material being, must powerfully operate on the mind, 
which is primarily filled with a consciousness of itself only, and has not 
learned to discriminate between its own sensations and their external 
causes. The feeling with which the existence of outward and alien 
things is recognized and individuals successively distinguished, caunot 
be obliterated from the mind. It constantly returns into its brooding 
self consciousness, and every time an external object is presented to it, 
the sudden apprehension or discovery of its existence is attended with 
an instantaneous but hardly appresiable reoewal of this feeling. If the 
object be unex d, or the reality differ from the anticipation, a more 
sensible shock is felt. 

Every object has two aspects. The first is purely physical, involving 
the notion of material existence independent of the mind, or the attri- 
bution of extension, resistance, form, colour, &c., to outward objects. 
This conception is in itself spiritual. It is the transfer by the mind of 
its own sensations, and the convictions acquired by its own experience, 
to every object that affects its senses. It cannot rest with the mere 
consciousness of sensations or a recognition of properties. The idea of 
cause and effect constantly rules it. With a rapidity that gives the 
process an appearance of intuition, but which is merely an instantaneous 
and confident acting on an experience that matured in earliest infancy, 
it refers each impression to an outward cause, and individualises that 
cause. Our first sense of individuality must arise when we find that we 
are ourselves distinct from the objects with which we are surrounded, 
and this origin of the sense of individuality probably tends to give a 
spiritual colouring to all other individualities. But the action of the 
mind does not stop with the mere recognition of individuality in external 
objects as the possessors of physical attributes. With this sense of their 
individuality are associated many emotions which give to each a specific 
character. Every object not merely impresses the mind with its physical 
attributes, but excites various emotions often delicate, complex and un- 
noted, but always necessarily present. These feelings, which are of 
infinite variety in their origin, combinations and power, sre, by the 
strong objective tendency of the mind, transferred to the external object 
itself, and forms its character, which we describe pen relly as grave, 
sombre, grotesque, pleasant, melancholy, &c., but which is mostly far 
too subtle and complex and too intimately tinged in each mind by indi- 
vidual temperament, sensibility and associations, to be exactly analysed, 
or described, although some men of an extraordinary sensibility and fine 
discrimination can often awaken a sense of it in other minds by sug- 
gestive words, especially when by the musical accompaniment of verse 
they bring the mind into the same state of harmony and serene equili- 
brium which it possesses when fully influenced by natural objects.* A 


* In tribes of which the religion has become dogmatic, formal or abstract, the 
individualising and spiritualising faculty chiefly works in poetry. In a healthy 
Ethnic condition the philosophy and poetry of the age are combined in its 
religion, for the philosophical and poetical aspects of nature are both necessary 
to a real and vital sense of divinity. The division is artificial, In nature and 
the Spirit of nature there are no compartments, and the mind of every race 
must be deeply tainted with error that has not a living apprehension and 


feeling of this unity. 
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kind of electrical or magical action and reaction takes place between the 
mind and nature when it is in this condition. Many different objects 
and ideas produce similar or closely allied emotions, and the shadows of 
impressions received from a hundred different sources may flit over the 
imagination and colour the object before us. So any feeling directly 
excited or momently suggested by the object or its associations, may be 
the parent of many different ideas. It is this transfer of the affections 
of the mind to the external objects that awaken them, that gives a hu- 
man colouring to the spirituality of each. The more lively or powerful 
the feeling the stronger is the spirituality of the object. But all objects 
are and must be to man essentially spiritual, for he can have no know- 
ledge of anything save in and through his own spiritual being. The 
sense of this universal spirituality of things may become weakened, like 
any other feeling, by the culture of a philosophical or dogmatic belief in 
matter as something entirely distinct from spirit, or by an acquired 
indifference and insensibility. In the mind that has been taught con- 
stantly to recognize nothing in the outer world save physical objects and 
forces, an antagonism will be established between its instinctive spiritual 
impressions and its reason or creed, and its consciousness will cease to 
dwell on the former as realities because it will consider them as unworthy 
of its regard, mere weakness or sports of the feelings and imagination. 
But whatever change takes place in man’s view of these emotions, and in 
the philosophical conclusions which he may draw from them respecting 
nature and the human soul, the emotions and their transfer to external 
things never cease to exist. What is a living spirit, a god, to the rude 
man may cease to be so to the cultured man, but it has still a spiritual 
character. By the one sided cultures that prevail amongst modern 
civilised races, men’s minds may be led to ignore the spirituality of 
nature. Ample experience proves that men may bring themselves to 
believe or disbelieve anything, if they only brood with sufficient devotion 
and intensity on particular ideas, and cease to observe and analyse the 
actual icipressions made by nature. But the religious and poetic phases 
of the mind are indestructible. Whatever man’s philosophical system of 
nature may be, its spiritual basis, remains untouched though the mind 
may cease to dwell upon it. 

The main elements of spiritualism are thus: Ist, the selfism and 
absolutism of the mind, which tends to appropriate all things, or subor- 
dinate them to its own intelligence, power and desires, which can never 
understand how anything exists external to itself or independent of it, 
which refers all things to self, and consequently divides nature into 
what harmonises with it and what is inexplicable to it; 2nd, its seeking 
of a cause for everything, and its consequent inability to rest short of a 
first spiritual cause, akin to its spiritual nature but induced with creative 
power; 3rd, its strong objective and individualising tendency and the 
transfer to outer objects of its own sensations, emotions and convictions. 
Under all changes in the philosophical aspect of nature brought about by 
larger observation and severer habits of reasoning, spiritualism appears 
to depend chiefly on these necessary and inalienable elements oF the 
human mind. It can no more be displaced than thought itself. But 
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upon this everlasting basis, deep seated in its very essence, the mind 
may rear any creed whatever, and will in all times and races, in each 
national and in each individual culture, entertain one conforming to the 
phases which science has assumed to the nation or to the individual. 
The spiritual sense irradiates whatever forms of belief the reason, the 
imagination, and the feelings fashion to themselves as true, or Have de- 
rived from former times. Give the mind a reason, adapted to its culture, 
why spirituality dwells in large measure in a particular object, and it 
will believe that object a god, be it a stone, an onion, a beetle, a cat, a 
man, the sun, or any other real or imaginary substance. 

I have considered spiritualism in its innermost and most abstract 
power, as capable, of presenting all existence to the understanding as 
one living spirit, or of restricting itself to particular objects of any kind. 
Thus waiting ever on the reason and imagination of the race and the 
individual, it might apppear an endless task to trace it in all its forms. 
But amongst its more limited aspects there are some of peculiar import- 
ance. Perhaps the most interesting amongst those which are not 
merely superficial and evanescent, is that which arises from the double 
aspect of nature, as purely physical and as organic. If all matter were 
induced, to the senses, with organic form and life, it is doubtful whether 
the spiritual sense would be developed as it is until mental culture 
acquired a certain degree of abstractness. The perpetual presence and 
predominance of the solid amorphous material mass on which we and all 
things rest as on the foundation of being, and into which all things 
seem to return, must tend more than anything else to renew and vivity 
our sense of the wonderfulness and spirituality of organic objects. There 
is in our own minds too, something corresponding with the inertia of 
matter; a tendency to relapse into a passive, stagnant, non-inventive 
state, which is in strong opposition to the unresting energies and exu- 
berant productiveness and metamorphoses of nature. Viewed from this 
material and mental basis of inertia, not only the animal and vegetable 
worlds, but the less solid forms of unorganic matter, are transcendantly 
wonderful, mysterious and miraculous: for the mind in vain labours to 
find a cause in matter, for its transformation into a tree or a bird, or 
its assumption of such forms and powers as water, wind, flame or light- 
ning. There is nothing which the mind may not feel to be miraculous 
and spiritual when it considers it in relation to itself or to the idea of 
inert matter. The idea of void space must also be amongst the normal 
and unconsciously ruling possessors of the mind, and when it is filled 
with the sense xf vacuum and inanity, or when its consciousness rests on 
its own dim, shadowy and boundless universe of thought, matter itself 
assumes a strange and supernatural character. 

[The Journal of the Indian Archipelazo, 2 periodical published monthly 
at Singapore, may not be known to many of our readers. Its papers are re- 
markable for very interesting information relating to the East, and the fore- 
going from the pen of its talented editor is a good sample of the rest.— En. ] 


To be continued. 
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REMARKS ON THE NAVIGATION OF THE YANG-TSZE-KEANG. 


Tue directions given by the surveying officers are, I think, too vague to 
be of much use in practice to strangers; particularly, in giving courses 
and distances to be made good, when there are no marks available, and 
the strength and direction of the tide are constantly varying. 

The Admiralty Chart of 1843, drawn from Collinson’s survey, 18 
tl correct; and every vessel bound to Shanghae, should be provided 
with it. 

The following remarks, I think may prove of service, as the result of 
several years acquaintance with the place, in all weathers. 

Vessels bound to Shanghae, should make the Barren Islands or Saddle 
Group, in the northerly monsoon, as being the most weatherly land- fall; 
but in the south-west monsoon, it is more advisable to steer for Monte 
Video, a bold precipitous island, about forty miles more southwards. 

If late in the day, anchorage should be caught under the Saddle Islands, 
which afford shelter in both monsoons. 

Leaving the Saddle Islands, keep the North Saddle bearing about 
S.E.b.E., to pass Gutzlaff, at a distance of about fifteen or sixteen miles ; 
and no stranger ought to enter the river, without seeing Gutzlaff, until 
some mark be erected for the North Sand Head. 

Thus far the tide sets N.W.b.W., and S.E.b.E., from one and a half 
to three-and-a-half knots; but it is affected greatly both in direction and 
velocity, by the prevailing wind. 

Steering on to the north- westward, bring Gutzlaff to bear S.S.E., and 
sink it on that bearing, which will be at a distance of about twenty-two 
or twenty-three miles; after which steer N.W. 4 W., and if the low Jand 
is not soon seen on the port bow from the mast head, keep more westerly 
by the lead, which is here a safe guide. The deepest water is near the 
north bank, which should always be approached with caution, as it shoals 
very suddenly. When the first point bears W.b.N. or W., the water 
deepens to 6 fathoms; this point should be passed about two miles off, a8 
the bank extends a long way out, and there are several knolls off it, on 
which ships have touched. 

Having passed the point, gradually close with the shore toa mile, and 
keep it about that distance, until the beacon at Woosung is seen. 

If working up from the Saddle Islands, do not bring Gutzlaff to the 
eastward of south, until fifteen or sixteen miles to the northward of it, 
when it may be brought to bear S.S.E., and you will then be on the edge 
of the south bank. 

You may now stand to the westward, nearly into the vessel’s draught, 
bearing in mind, that the flood sets W.S.W., round the south-east edge 
of it, and the ebb contrary. : 

All vessels should keep as near as possible to this bank, and not wait 
for a shoal cast to tack, when standing to the north-eastward. 

I think the defect in the directions hitherto given, is chiefly that vessels 
are not advised to get hold of the south bank as soon as possible. 

From the Saddle Islands to Woosung, the tide generally sets N .W.b.W- 
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and S.E.b.E., when fully made, if no cause, such as north-east gales or 
heavy rains interfere; but the flood makes first to the southward, then 
south-west, and north-west at the entrance of the river; the ebb making 
north, passing by north-east to south-east, and it is at turn of tide, that 
most caution is necessary to avoid being set out of the channel: I have 
found the set of the ship pretty correctly by the deep-sea lead, and have 
on several occasions gone up the river at night by its guidance. Having 
passed the first point, which the ‘“Conway’s ” surveyors, mention to be 
distinguishable by a large tree (although I could never make out any 
tree there sufficiently remarkable,) work up from three-quarters of a 
mile to two miles off shore, and do not wait for a second shoal cast on 
the north side. The narrowest part of the channel is where the house 
on Blockhouse Island bears N.E.b.E. It is here about one mile and a 
quarter’ wide. 

When the ships at Woosung are open, a peaked tower, near the town 
of Poushan, will be seen to the westward; and on the embankment in 
front of it a beacon, which must be kept a little open to the southward 
of the tower, until another large beacon, at the entrance of the Shanghae 
river is on, between two Joss poles behind it, painted red, and bearing 
W.S.W. This last is an excellent mark for the channel, which is very 
contracted. The beacon may be brought a little open on each side of 
the poles, and the water shoals gradually on each side; but the tide does 
not set exactly fair through. 

Chinese pilots are in attendance here in sanpans, although with a 
fair wind they are not required, as Collinson’s Chart of the Shanghae 
river is very good. 

The foregoing remarks apply to vessels of a heavy draught, sa 
eighteen feet. Small craft may use much more freedom, closing with 
the south bank when Gutzlaff is twelve or fifteen miles off to the south- 
ward, and working up with the lead for a guide, never coming over half 
3 fathoms to the north-eastward. The southern shore is to be depended 
on all the way; but when within ten miles of Woosung, the bank is very 
steep, and should not be approached under three-quarters of a mile. 

I offer the following suggestions for rendering the navigation of the 
Yang-tsze-keang comparatively safe and simple, which may be effected 
at a trifling cost, considering the valuable trade of Shanghae. 

There is, off the southern end of the North Sand, a spit or patch, 
having 4 or 5 fathoms close to, on each side, which is the principal 
danger on entering the river; and every vessel wrecked hitherto, with 
one exception, has been on this spit. I would therefore reeommend that 
a light vessel should be placed in the bight, between this spit and the 
main bank, where, with good heavy ground tackle, she would ride out 
any weather. A vessel of 120 tons, strongly built, on the principle of 
the light vessels at the sand heads of the Hoogly, would be large enough. 
She should be fitted with a light, to be distinguishable from a ship's light, 
or those that the fishermen often show, and visible at least seven miles 
distant. She should be supplied with two good coir cables, as well as 
with chains, in order to enable her to ride to the high sea that sometimes 
occurs; and she should also be provided with a life boat, and a European 
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should continually be on board, sufficiently acquainted with the river and 
with the indications of the weather to warn vessels, by signal or other- 
wise, of approaching danger. 

In addition to the light, I would place a buoy off the north-west end 
of the spit, and another off the south end, which I think is all that would 
be necessary in any ordinary weather; but in standing in from sea, I am 
decidedly of opinion that a stranger should not attempt to run in, unless 
certain of getting within the bar if there are indications of bad weather; 
but rather, he should seek anchorage among the islands, or else put to 
sea for the night; the former would be preferable in heavy weather, for, 
unless a good sailer, a vessel would not fetch up again, in the north-east 
monsoon. The tides are so strong, and at times so uncertain im direction, 
that the best acquainted persons cannot hope to keep a correct reckoning 
at night; and it would prove very rough riding, should a ship attempt 
to anchor between Gut and the North Sands in a gale. 

I think it quite useless attempting to erect a beacon on the Sand with 
the means that would be available here, as the tide runs with great 
velocity, and I am not aware that any part of the patch has less than 
nine feet water on it. The flood often comes in with a heavy bore or 
roller, when a southerly wind is blowing; and I do not think that a 
sufficient foundation could be formed, to justify the expectation of a 
beacon standing the combined action of the wind and tide. 

No doubt a beacon night be placed on the North Sand itself, where 
it dries in many ways; for instance, by sinking a foundation in iron 
tanks; but it would be at a greater distance from the channel; it would 
cost more to keep a light on it, and altogether it would be less useful 
than a floating light.—Hongkong Register. 

A Young Sat. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MONUMENTAL ToWER 18 Honour OF Sin Joun 
Barrow, Bart., on THE Hoap Hitt, ULVEeRSTONE. 


(Our last volume contains an account of the ceremony which took place 
on laying the first stone of the edifice which is now completed and known as 
the Barrow Tower. The Architect, Mr. A. Trimen of the Adelphi, London, 
has favored us with the following description to accompany the view of it in 
our present number. } : 


The plan of the tower is circular, with a spreading base, the general 
form being similar to the Eddystone; the lantern however in this case is 
of the same material as the general structure, and forms a consistent 
architectural feature. 

The structure is based on the solid limestone rock, of which the Hoad 
Hill is composed, and which was found immediately under the turf at 
the summit. 

_ The ring immediately above the surface is 150 feet in circuit, being 
in wrought stone, and forming a set off or base, two feet in width, from 
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which the surrounding panorama, one of the most beautiful in England, 
may be contemplated in all directions. 

The thickness of the wall at the surface is twelve feet six inches, — 
intersected with adry chamber five feet at the base, The wall dimin- 
ishes in thickness from twelve feet six inches, to two feet at the cornice, 
which is formed of massive wrought limestone. 

The whole of the lantern and dome, is formed of the same material, 
being wrought within and without. 

The steps, the door, and window jambs, the several rings of set offs, 
are all in the durable wrought limestone of the neighbourhood. The 
general walling is in the same stone, and hammered to a sufficiently 
correct form. The lime of the mortar is from the same material, and 
set so hard, that, as the whole is compactly built (every stone being 
completely bedded in the mortar, and every Joint completely flushed or 
filled, ) in a short time the walls will form one thickness, of a most strong 
and lasting character. 

Probably no stone and mortar with which we are acquainted, is better 
calculated to resist all influences of weather, than that of Furness, and 
this monument bids fair to stand as lasting to record, as any in the 
island, an event of the age. 

The interior is approached from due south by a wide flight of steps, 
and over the entrance door is cut in bold relief, the words:— 

In Honour oF Sir Joun Barrow, Bart. 
ERECTED A.D. 1850. 

The saloon or principal floor is elevated about seven feet from the 
summit of the hill, thus furnishing a basement beneath. 

This apartment is eighteen feet nine inches in diameter, having 
deeply recessed windows to the cardinal points, the view from each of 
which can be scarcely equalled, either for sublimity or variety of beauty. 
A stove and range are formed in the recess of the west window, and a 
circular pedestal, with circular shelf table will mark the centre. 

The several floors and lantern are gained by a solid flight of stone 
stairs, protected by an ornamental iron balustrade, cast on the spot 
from the valuable ore procured from the base of Head. The pattern is 
of the fifteenth century, and each exhibiting the initials J. B. 

Iron girders form the skeletons of the several floors (the whole being 
fireproof,) and the visitor while winding the surface of the interior of 
the cone, is cheered by an occasional peep from the several windows 
with which the sides are pierced, and reminded of the reward of the 
beautiful prospect that awaits him at the summit. 

The interior of the lantern is nine feet four inches in diameter, and 
perforated with eight circular openings, the same number of pilasters 
support the entablature and dome; around the interior are graven the 
words Soli Deo Gloria. 

A flag-staff of due proportions will be securely fixed to the base and 
cornice of the lantern, from which the flag of the nation, (a line-of-battle 
ship’s Union Jack, which, together with the flag-staff, was presented by 
the Lords of the Admiralty, as a mark of their respect to the memory 
of Sir John Barrow)—wafted by his native mountain breezes, will an- 
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nounce to generations yet unborn, that the day of the birth of true 
greatness excites a nation’s joy, while that of his death is felt with a 
nation’s regret; and the tower beneath will stand as a monument of the 
events of a life passed in the service of his country, and extending over 
every hemisphere, honoured and appreciated by all classes of his fellows. 


TABASCO AND 1TS Resources.—From a paper translated from the 


the Spanish, by Lieut. Mooney, RN. 


Tue waters which descend from the mountains lose their force at the 
commencement of a gently inclined, slightly sloping plain, and deposit 
the soil which they have dislodged in their passage. By this constant 
occurrence nature has in the lapse of ages, gained from the ocean all 
that region in which is situated the state of Tabasco, a plain between the 
margin of the ocean and the torrents of the mountains. Many rivers 
and rivulets intersect it in various directions, which form a delta, afford- 
ing the greatest facilities for the furtherance of agriculture, such is the 
fertility of the soil and the cheapness and commodiousness of transport, 
for in all the newly formed lands, the first strata are composed of vege- 
table earths or alluvium deposited by the waters which cover the greater 
part of the surface, and renovate its productive faculties. 

But these stimulants so propitious to the development of plants, are 
unfortunately deleterious to the human race; inasmuch as the excess of 
heat and moisture engender, remittant fevers, diarrhoeas, and diseases 
more or less dangerous: to all of which the inhabitants of this part of 
the republic are obnoxious. 

These endemic diseases will always be an obstacle to the progress of 
agriculture in Tabasco, being opposed to the increase of population, 
either by producing more mortality than without this cause would occur, 
or by discouraging emigration, or finally by causing the Joss of much 
time and labour to those suffering from their effects. Notwithstanding, 
1 think that the insalubrity of the climate of Tabasco is exaggerated, 
and that it is not greater than the ordinary proportion awarded to human 
nature, which I have arrived at by the experience of many years, and 
the comparison of data of different countries, the facility of acquiring 
such information in Tabasco being taken into consideration. 

The abundance of the first necessaries of life, and the fertility of the 
cultivated soil ought to give us hopes of a more rapid increase of popu- 
lation, if means were adopted to give exit to the stagnant waters, to 
eradicate the jungles near the towns, and drain the marshes; in fine to 
diminish the causes of these diseases. 

In the rainy season the rivers overflow, and the face of the country 
seems as a large lake, studded with islets, on which are situated the 
villages or estates. At times so great is the rise of water, that many of 
these islets disappear, as happened last year in the district of Choutalpa, 
its inhabitants were obliged to fly to higher situations, to save their lives, 
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and as much of their provisions and goods as possible. However, there 
was a great destruction of cattle and domestic animals, and loss of seed 
and storehouses, and nearly all their furniture. 

Fortunately these great inundations are neither frequent nor periodical, 
as is the case with the ordinary floods. During the inundations, com- 
munication by land is rendered extremely difficult, or more correctl 
speaking impossible; but in exchange they can pass in their boats muc 
easier everywhere, and it is then they carry their log-wood timber, and 
other articles, difficult of transport; in the same manner as. according to 
Storch, the Russians do in the season of frost. Regularly there is a 
periodical inundation at the end of June, which is called that of St. John, 
and later, from October to February, the floods succeed according as the 
winter rains are more or less abundant. 

Perhaps on this account, due attention has not been given to the con- 
struction of good roads. They would be ministering to luxury, rather than 
satisfying necessity, as there are so many excellent aquatic roads in exist- 
ence, which fully answer all purposes of transport, or communication; 
they would also be very expensive, because the lowness of the land, com- 
pared with the level of the waters in the floods, would render it neces- 
sary to construct them on high causeways, and build numerous bridges. 
The roads which do exist are some mere paths or footways, opened by the 
neighbours of the villages or estates, who then bring pieces of timber laid 
transversely for bridges, which they call balustrades, when the passenger has 
need of both nerve and equilibrium. In like manner Tabasco is possessed 
of a great amount of water power at the falls of the mountain torrents or 
in their vicinity. Thereisa majestic cataract in the Usumacinta; another 
in the Busuji or San Pedro, besides an immense number of rapids of 
pert velocity. Nevertheless not one of these spontaneous gifts of nature 

been turned to account. Hereafter great advantages can be reaped 
from these motive forces, hitherto so lavishly squandered. 

Nothing so explicitly proves, the imperfect state of agriculture in this 
part of the world, as the total ignorance of the plough, the first instru- 
ment of tillage, the introduction of which is called for bY the softness of 
the soil, its level character, and presenting neither rocks nor other ob- 
stacles, for all the plain of Tabasco is devoid of them. If the population 
increases, necessity itself will without doubt introduce this invention. 

The extension of cultivated land, with respect to the number of 
labourers, and the capital employed is now great, and the rent being 
little or nothing, it is optional to change their grounds after every 
harvest—leaving it to nature to renew the productive qualities of the 
land, which the use of the plough would accelerate. 

Although agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants of 
Tabasco its progress has been very slow since the conquest, and still the 
methods are in vogue in the cultivation of cereals, which obtained in 
the time of Cortes. The labourers in general have not swerved from the 
routine handed down by their predecessors, and even to this day have 
loat the immense advantages, which the discoveries in the arts and 
sciences have secured to other nations—at all events the improvements 
and cultivation which have elevated people of an analogous climate (as 
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Cuba) to the highest pinnacle of prosperity—have not been introduced 
here to which island the land of Tabasco doves not yield, either in fertility, 
cheapness, or facility of transport, only in wages. 

The Cacao of Tabasco, forms the most important branch of the 
agriculture of this soil, and some particular care has been taken in its 
cultivation, improving on the lessons of experience; but there are many 
adverse causes, which would by degrees induce the abandonment of its 
cultivation or at least paralyze its reproduction. It is known that the 
Cacao is fruitful only in virgin soils, or those of alluvium, and that its 
bearing diminishes as the soil becomes exhausted, not being able to 
recover its primitive vigour by natural means, and cumbering land useful 
for other purposes. 

The lands which are periodically invigorated by the alluvium deposited 
by the floods, are too small to contribute to constant progression, being 
those on which the water has risen much, or remained a long time 
stagnant, useless for the Cacao seed, whose plant perishes in either case. 
Also the excess of heat, cold moisture, or south winds, is perjudicial, the 
labourer not being able to count his harvest till it is dry and stored, for 
oft-times he sees his most golden hopes disappointed. Whilst the bean 
does not keep well, not being found good in six months in this hot 
climate, which renders speculations in this article hazardous—in fine its 
consumption is now reduced to the nation, where the versatility of 
financial laws and continual political changes, which paralyze commerce, 
benumb speculation, and force the consumer to seek Cacao from other 
countries, or substitute tea or coffee, the consumption of which articles 
is much on the increase. 

The greatest recommendation of the Cacao of Tabasco, is its brilliant 
red colour, and on that account the labourer takes the greatest pains to 
produce that appearance. After the beans are taken from the pod, they 
are allowed to lay in a shallow wooden vessel forfabout thirty hours, and 
then are taken in baskets to the river, and rubbed gently between the 
hands, but soas not to break them. They are then spread out to dry in 
. the sun on grass or cotton cloths, taking care to regulate the amount 

of heat every day, and keep continually turning them. This operation is 
extremely delicate, since if the bean remains unmoved for only half an 
hour whilst it contains moisture, all that part immediately exposed to 
the rays of the sun, turns black, which is termed being burnt, (requem- 
ades); if after having podded the bean, tle sun does not shine for two or 
three days, which is frequently the case in this climate—the bean re- 
mains black, and is said to be sodden ( Palanque). 

It appears that this red colour, so greatly prized in the Cacag, is 
caused by the chemical action of the acid contained in the medulla, 
which encompasses the bean, on the tannia, which is one of the com- 
ponent parts of the seed, and when a bean of good colour, has become 
black by any excess of moisture, the chemical action can be restored by 
exposing it to the sun, and gently rubbing it with a cloth soaked in the 
juice of the sour orange, when it resumes its beautiful colour. 

Perhaps the only reason that this colour is preferred by the market of 
the interior, is the security which it gives, that the fruit has not been 
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aemenee oy salt water in its transit; far from the fruit being benefitted, 
it is injured by the operation of washing, which is necessary to acquire 
this colour. Because, by wearing away too much of the outer rind, the 
bean does not retain sufcient strength, and is easily cracked, permitting 
the essential oil to evaporate by the action of heat, and as it hag not 
undergone any strong fermentation, is more likely to germinate, and 
does not keep so well in the stores. Every country which produces 
Cacao, treats the fruit differently, but the most approved method is— 
to throw the fruit, immediately upon being taken from the pod, into a 
pit and cover it with fine sand until it has undergone a slight fermen- 
tation. According to Lieut. Garnier this operation rids it of a portion 
of its acridity and natural bitterness, darkens it, renders it lighter, and 
by depriving it of its germinating power contributes to its preservation. 

his fruit being the principal article of agriculture in this state, all the 
different known methods ought to be easayed, to benefit it, by giving 
the preference to that which unites the greatest advantages. 

I am not aware that there is any register kept of the Cacao plantations 
which exist in this state, and as in general amongst us, such registries 
are productive of evil, that is to say, they generally overload property 
with new imports, it is very difficult to get farmers to give a true return 
of the number of trees they possess. The general calculation is, that 
100 Cacao trees, produce £60 in the year, aad although there are some 
who think this too much, nevertheless for want of better data let us take 
this as the basis, and adding to the 127,997 quintals exported, which 

in the eight years indicated by the letter A, the fourth part, or 
31,999 quintals, for the consumption of Tabasco and the exports which 
do not appear in the maritime custom-house, from which the informa- 
tion is g there result 159,996 quintals, whieh give an average 
for every year of 19,999 quintals, aud in the before-mentioned propor- 
tion of 100 trees to £60, there will be a total of 3,333,250 trees in 
ing. There are no data to calculate the number of amall plants which 
do not bear, but it is evident that the increase of this branch of agricul- 
ture can be counted, as more than the fourth part of the expressed 
quantity. 

The cultivation of rice, coffee, sugar-cane, and cotton, would afford a 
more certain and durable produce, and would command a more extensive 
market, inasmuch as these articles are consumed by foreign countries, I 
am not aware that any comparison has been instituted as to the compa- 
rative produce of these plants that some index may be found, of use to 
the former, because in all agricultural matters, experience is the best 


For a length of time sugar-cane has been eultivated in Tabasso, the 
juice being extracted by small wooden mills, which still are very general. 
Within the last few years iron ones have been introduced in these parts. 
However they producesugar more adapted for home gonsumption. There 
are also some works for making sugar cakes or small logves, in Yucatan. 
Sugar is still too dear, never being cheaper in the market than eighteen 
or twenty reala, the arroba (9s. 6d. or 10s.) for 25lbs. 
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The coffee is reduced to a few bushes, which are sown in the Cacao 
plantations, more as a matter of taste than speculation. 

Also rice, although, its return is extraordinarily abundant, is not sown 
in sufficient quantities to meet the consumption of the state; on that 
account we receive the overplus of the harvest of Campeche. These two 
last articles are cultivated in a rude and imperfect manner, and the 
return would be much greater if simple machinery, and the usages of 
other countries were introduced. There have been some happy results 
from the planting of cotton, and although the frequent rains to which 
Tabasco is subject, are opposed to its success, there being no sensible 
winter here, the autumn can be chosen for sowing, that the plant may 
bear in spring, when generally speaking it is temperate and dry. 

In order to obtain a true result from these experiments, it will be 
necessary to make them on an extensive scale, and with means adequate 
to the development of the products; which could not have taken place 
for many anterior years, there being no large amount of capital embarked 
in agricultural speculations. 

There are other plants, which could give occupation to the farmers of 
Tabasco, and their products are noted in the statement of exportation. 

The allspice of Tabasco, is an uncultivated product of the woods of 
this state, and is of the same species as that of Jamaica (Myrtus Pimenta): 
however it is less aromatic, less piquant, larger and whiter than that. Its 
production could be extended to exportation, if the trees were more 
numerous in the country; but their paucity renders it very dear, and its 
consumption is limited to the interior of the state and Yucatan, although 
small quantities are exported by foreigners. 

The Achiote or Anato (Anotto or Anotta), which is the pulp of the 
Bixa Orellana, 1s also a product of this state, and although there is a 
wild genus, very abundant, which is called Achiotillo (little Achiote) 
and gives the same, but an inferior article, its consumption is the same 
as the pepper, limited to the state and Yucatan, where it is used to 
colour meats, or sometimes is put in chocolate. Its price, which com- 
monly is six or eight reals the pound, is very exorbitant, compared with 
that of Brazil or Cayenne, which in England does not fetch more than 
two or three reals, and at present renders its exportation impossible. This 
article is used as a dye, and gives a beautiful orange colour, however it is 
evanescent and requires strong sizes. It is also used in colouring butter 
and cheese, and it is said that 25lbs. of Gloucester cheese are dyed by 
one ounce of achiote. 

The Pita or Ixthe (Aloe) grows admirably in the soil of this state, and 
its filaments are soft and tenacious, which gives it a superiority over that 
of other countries. However a great part of that which figures in the 
market comes from Guatzacualcos in the state of Vera Cruz. Here there 
is a fixed aversion to the cultivation of this plant, on account of the 
shelter it affords to vipers. I do not know how well founded this dread 
is, and it is a question if by clearing away, and other operations, the 
danger could not be avoided, because this plant requires little care, serves 
as a hedge to the fields, and yields a product very useful, and recognized 
in commerce. 


(To be continued. ) 
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MANAGEMENT AND MISMANAGEMENT IN HuRRICANEs. 


Mr. Epiton.—The Penang Gazette, of the 13th of April last, contains a 
long letter from ae Stuart, of the ship Mooltan, describing a very severe 
hurricane, into which, though fully aware of its approach, hejwilfully (but 
in sheer ignorance,) ran his vessel: and he himself avows that nothing but 
her strength saved her from foundering, and that she was finally left by it in 
the utmost distress, and altogether in a perfect state of wreck. 

This is a misfortune which, unless for the interests of science and humanity 
I should be the last man to notice, unless an opportunity occurred to me of 
pointing out to Capt. Stuart privately where his error lay, and how to avoid such 
mistakes in future, as I have done to many commanders. But Capt. Stuart, 
though evidently igngrant of the science, has taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of printing his letter to throw doubt and discredit upon the Law of 
Storms, writing with the tone of an old seaman so perfectly satisfied with his 
own opinion of the matter, that his mischievous paragraph may deter the 
indolent minded from studying the principles of the science, and life and 
property may thereby be brought into jeopardy. 

apt. Stuart’s letter is very long, and occupies two or three columns of 

the Penang Gazette. I have therefore abridged it as follows for your pages, 
putting Capt. Stuart’s opinion into italics. 


Penang Gazette, April 18th 1850. 


“Ship Mooltan, Sunday, 24th February, 1850, lat. 18° S., long. 89° E. 
Strong trades at E.S.E., barometer 29-90, barometer falling slowly, upper 
clouds moving from N.W., 8h. a.m. increasing, barometer 29°70; noon (no 
position but that above,) barometer 29°55, 5h. p.m., heavy sea and increasing 
gale. All precautions had been taken; stood away north-west, determining 
to run the ship, in hope that we should keep clear of what now appeared to be 
an approaching hurricane. At this time the barometer was below 29 inches. 
At midnight the glass was at 28°90, with the wind E.S.E. Having experi- 
enced a hurricane in 1831 in H.C.S. Reliance, in lat 18° S. and long. 36° E., 
in which ahe suffered severely, and a staunch ship, the Galford foundered, was 
seriously apprehensive for the future, but could only hope that by steering 
away W.N.W. we should keep clear of what is now evidently an approaching 
hurricane. 

“ Monday, 25th February.— At noon, barometer 28°55 hurricane increasing, 
getting the top-gallant-masts down, &c. 

‘* It now decame a question whether the ship should be rounded to, the storm 
raging with great fury, anda fearful sea. Theorists may after a hurricane is 
over, by comparing the logs of different vessels, point out what each should have 
done to avoid the greatest strength of the storm, but I question much the posst- 
bility uf putting such knowledge to much use in practice, and at all events on this 
particular occuston. 

‘‘ At 4h. p.m. determined at all risks to round the ship to, hauled the fore- 
sail UPS foretop-mast-staysail blew away. As a heavy sea striking the 
ship she broached to, Jet fly maintop-sail sheets to save the main mast. 

Maintop-sail and fore-sail blown away. Storm now terrific, evening baro- 
meter 28:50, and continued so durimg the night. The ship’s head steady 
at N. to N.N.W. 

‘“‘26th.—At noon next day moderated to a gale; barometer still at 28-20 
and we were assured the worst was yet tocome. At 5h p.m. hurricane re- 
commenced at E.8.E., with redoubled violence, baffling all description, and 
the greatest fears were entertained for the safety of the vessel. Another 
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awful night was passed without abatement, expecting constantly to have tocut 
away masts. Barometer steady at 28-20, and it was not till Wednesday, the 
27th, that it showed any inclination to rise. I do not think the hurricane of 
of 1831 could be compared with the present one. Nothing but the extreme 

oodness (strength) of the Movltan and the strength of her fastenings, saved 
he from inevitable destruction, and time will show how weaker ships may 
have fared. 

‘“‘Durmg Wednesday 27th, the mercury was steady at 28°40, but there was 
no perceptible decrease of the storm. Cargo had settled to leeward, an 
anchor was cut away, spars launched overboard, &c. Hurricane continued 
up to the morning of the 28th, when at noon there was an abatement, though 
it was still a severe gale; ship finally left by it in the utmost distress, and 
altogether in a perfect state of wreck.”’ 

Capt. Stuart is not aware that he has described here the most complete 
case of blundering that it is possible to invent! for with the wind at E.S.E,, 
in the Southern Hemisphere, as he will find by looking at a storm card, he 
had the centre of the cyclone bearing N.N.E. from him, and if he will refer 
to the works of Reid, Thom, Piddington, or Bousquet on Storms, he will 
find that the usual track of the cyclones in 89° E., and 18° 8. is to the 
W.S.W. When therefore Satan whispered to him to steer north-west and 
he did so, he was exactly doing his best to keep way with the cyclone, and 
cut it off in its course, as if he was chasing and wanted to capture it! His 
falling barometer and the wind gave him ample indications of which way the 
cyclone was travelling, and accordingly we find that unable to keep the ship 
up north-west, as he neared the terrific centre, he kept W.N.W., which was 
the course to sheer gradually into it, and to get as much buffetting from it 88 
possible before he reached it. en 

We see subsequently that he did 0, and just placed himself in a positron 
to meet the southern part of the centre, when he had the weather mode- 
rating a little, and then being carried probably by the storm-wave onwards 
with, or close to the vortex, he had another day and night’s buffetting 
before he fiually drifted out of the cyclone, or rather before the cyclone 
left him. His data, as usual with persons wholly uninformed in the science, 
are altogether imperfect towards the latter part of his report ; but I presume 
that writing for a newspaper he thought it necessary to omit the only details 
which would really make his communication useful to bis brother seamen, 
for the sake of those which appear so awful to the landsmen. There 8 
however enough, as every scientific seamen will see, to shew the absurd 
error which nearly occasioned the loss of this fine ship. 

Capt. Stuart may be assured that the ecience of sturms has now for some 

ears passed that stage of its growth, at which “ Theorists, after a hurricane 
is over, may, by comparing the logs of different vessels, point out what each 
should have done, &c. ;” but if he visits the port of Calcutta at a 
season, I undertake to show him one ship at least, and I doubt not there are 
more in the same employ, in which even the midshipmen and junior 
can fo their logs, and show why they hove to, to avoid the cyclone of 
the Bay of Bengal in October, 1848. I mean the Barham, Capt. Gimblett, 
commanded then by her chief officer Mr. Vaile, and I believe I can at any 
season find commanders and officers in the country service sailing out of Cal- 
cutta who will furnish him with examples, or explain his error to him. [fhe 
will farther take the trouble to become a little better acquainted with the 
ecience he now so much doubts of, he will learn that we count not by single 
ships, but almost by hundreds, those who have escaped the fury of cyclones, 
got by after wiedom, as he supposes, but by a little attention to a few com- 
mon sense rules and simple calculations, which every nian who can work, § 
day’s work, can understand. 
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He will no doubt enquire then, how he should have managed. It is, I am 
sorry to ony a piece of after-wisdom, but he may be assured that it was uot 
necessary for him to have told us what had happened, for any tyro conver- 
sant withthe law of storms would have informed him that in the Southern 
Hemisphere, as I have already said, the wind E.S E. with a falling barometer. 
showed that there was a cyclone with its centre to the N.N.E. of him, 
coming down to the WS.W. or south-west. He should therefore have 
simply run off about 8.S.W. or 8.b.W. if his ship steered well, so as to 
have made fifty or 100 miles of southing, by which time he would have 
found his barometer had risen again, and that he had regained the trade, 
when he should have stood to the N.E. again, allowing the cyclone full 
time to pass him, which his barometer would always have shewn; and he 
would probably have crossed the next day the heavy sea which is always left 
in the path of the cyclone, or he might have even hove to where he was, if 
the wind shewed any disposition to haul to the east and E.N.E., 80 as just, 
as it were, to stop on his road till “the enemy ’’ ran past him; but to stand 
to the south ward out of the influence of the cyclone circle, till he got a fine 
weather barometer was the safest course. 

I must apologise, Mr. Editor, for occupying so much of your space, and 
taxing I fear the patience of many of your readers; but for a man first to 
commit an egregious blunder, and then to argue from the consequences of 
his own errors, that the men who for years have been labouring to build up 
our science are mere theorists, palming off some meagre scraps of after- 
wisdom as a true guide to the seamen, is too grave and too mischievous an 
imputation, though made I dare say in perfect innocence and goed faith, to 
be passed over in silence; and I have thus thought it my duty to refute it 
as publicly as it was made, in my own behalf as well as on those of my fellow- 
labourers. If Capt. Stuart desires higher authority than mine, I beg to refer 
him to Sir John Herschel, in the Admiralty Manual of Scientific Research, 
p. 304 to 309, with which I trust he will be quite satisfied. 

H. Prppineron. 





Notics or Examinations oF Masters any Matss, established in pur- 
suance of the Mercantile Marine Act, 1850. 


Arter the first day of January, 1851, no vba a ins * vessel will be 
permitted to clear out from any Custom-house in the United Kingdom 
without the masters and mates respectively being in possession of Certifi- 
cates, either of service or of competency. 

Tie Certificate of service entitles an officer, who has already served as 
either master or mate, to go in those capacities again, and may be had 
by application to the Registrar-General of Seamen, Custom House, 
London, on the transmission of the necessary certificates and testimonials. 

Certificates of competency will be granted by the Board of Trade to 
all mates and masters who have passed examinations, whether under the 
old or the present regulations, and also to all Officers who have passed 
Lieutenants’, Masters’, and Second Masters’ examinations, in the Royal 
Navy and East India Company’s service, unless special reasons to the 


* By a Foreign-going vessel is meant one which is bound to some place out 
. the United Kingdom, beyond the limits included between the river Elbe aud 
rest. 
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contrary exist; and any person desirous of exchanging a passing Certificate 
—obtained under the former Boards of Examiners—for a competenc 
Certificate, should send it to the Registrar-General, as before mentioned, 
with a request to that effect, and state the Port to which he wishes it to be 
sent, where it will be delivered to him by the Collector of Customs. 

All other Officers, entering for the first time upon their duties, whether 
as mate or master, will be required to undergo an examination before 
one of the Local Marine Boards before they can act in either of those 
a aa 

or the convenience of such persons, Examiners have been appointed 
under the Local Marine Boards, and arrangements have been made for 
holding the Examinations at the undermentioned Ports upon the days 
specified against them; and these days are so arranged for general con- 
venience, that a candidate wishing to proceed to sea, and missing the day 
at his own Port, may proceed to another Port where an Examination is 
coming forward. ‘The days for commencing the Examinations at the various 
Ports are as follow :— 








PLACES. DAYS. 
Aberdeen . ; Fridays and Saturdays in first week in each 
month. 

Belfast : ; . | Ist and 3rd Tuesday in each month. 

Bristol. : . Ist Tuesday in each month. — 

Cork . ; ; . | 4th Monday in each Month. 

Dublin. : ‘ Ist and 3rd Thursday in cach month. 

Dundee ; : . | Saturday in each week. 

Glasgow* ts Ist and 3rd Thursday in each month. 

Hull . : ‘ . | 2nd Tuesday in each month. 

Leith. ‘ : 2nd Tuesday in each month. 

Liverpool® . - . | 2nd and 4th ‘Tuesday in each month. . 

London®. . . Tuesday and Wednesday in Navigation ; 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, in Sea- 
manship. 

Newcastle® ; . | Ist day of each month. 

Shields® . ‘ ; 10th day of each month. 

Sunderland® ‘ . | 20th day of each month. 

Plymouth 3 3rd Wednesday in each month. 





The Examinations required for qualification for the several ranks under 
mentioned, are as follows :— 

A Seconp Mars must be seventeen years of age, and must have been four 
years at sea. 

In Navigation.—He must write a legible hand, and understand the five 
first rules of arithmetic. He must be able to correct the courses steered 
for variation and lee-way, and find the difference of latitude and departure 
therefrom ; be able to correct the sun’s declination for longitude, and find 
his latitude by meridian altitude of the sun; and work such other easy 
problems ofa like nature, as may be put to him. He must understand 
the use of the quadrant, and be able to observe with it, and read off the 
arc. 


* At these places only Extra Examinations are held. 
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In Seamanship.—He must give satisfactory answers as to the rigging 
and unrigging of ships, stowing of holds, &c. ; must understand the measure- 
ment of the log-line, glass, and lead-line; be conversant with the rule 
of the road, as regards both steamers and sailing-vessels, and the lights 
carried by them. 

An onty Mats.—Must be eighteen years of age, and have been four years . 
at sea. 

In Navigation.—In addition to the qualification required for a Second 
Mate, an only Mate must be able to find the place of his vessel at sea by 
the observed altitude of the sun, comprising the latitude by meridian altitude, 
and longitude by chronometer, and also by his courses and distances run 
from the place of departure. He must work a day’s work complete, includ- 
ing the bearings and distance of the port he is bound to. He must be able 
to observe and calculate the amplitude of the sun, and deduce the variation 
of the compass therefrom. He must know how to lay off the place of the 
ship on the chart, both by bearings of known objects, and by latitude 
and longitude. He must be able to use a sextant and determine ite error, 
und adjust it. 

In Seamanship.—In addition to what is required by a Second Mate, 
he must know ie to moor and unmoor, and to keep a clear anchor ; to, 
carry out an anchor; to stow a hold, and make the requisite entries in the 
ship’s log. 

A First Mats must be nineteen years of age, and have served five years 
at sea, of which one year must have been as either Second or only Mate, or 
as both.* 

In Navigation.—He must be able to calculate the time of high water, from 
the known time at full and change; to observe azimuths and compute the vari- 
ation to compare chronometers and keep their rates, and find the longitude b 
them from an observation by the sun ; to work the latitude by single alti- 
tude of the sun off the meridian ; and be able to use and adjust the sextant 
by the sun. 

In Seamanship.—In addition to the qualification required for an only Mate, 
a more extensive knowledge of seamanship will be required, as to shifting 
large spars and sails, managing a ship in stormy weather, taking in and making 
sail, shifting yards and masts, &c.,and getting cargo in and out ; and espe- 
cially heavy spars and weights, anchors, &c. ; casting ship on a lee-shore ; 
and to secure the masts in the event of accident to the bowsprit. 

A Mastee must be twenty-one years of age, and have been six years at 
sea, of which one year must have been as First or only Mate, and one year 
as Second Mate ; or two years as First and only Mate.* 

In addition to the qualification for a First Mate, he will be enquired 
of as to the nature of the attraction of the ship’s iron vpon the compass 
and as to the method of determining it. He must possess a sufficient 
knowledge of what he is required to do by law ; as toentry, and discharge, 
and the management of hiscrew; as to penalties and entries to be made 
in the official log. He will be questioned as to his knowledge of invoices, 
charter-party, Lloyd’s agent, and as to the nature of bottomry. 

He must be acquainted with the leading lights of the channel he has been 
accustomed to navigate, or which he is going to use. 

Aw Extra Master's EXamInation is intended for such persons as are 
desiroua of obtaining command of ships and steamers of the first class. 

In Navigation.—As such vessels frequently make long voyages, to the 
East Indies, and the Pacific, &c., the candidatee will be required to.work a 


*Service in a superior capacity is in all cases to be equivalent to service in 
an inferior capacity. 
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lunar observation by both sun and star, to determine the latitude by the 
moon and star, and also by double altitude of the sun. 

He must understand how to observe and apply the deviation of the 
compass ; and to deduce the set and rate of the current from the 
D. R. and observation. He will be required to explain the nature of 
great circle sailing and know how to apply practically that knowledge, 
but he will not be required to go into the calculations. He must be 
acquainted with the Law of Storms, so far as to know how he may 
probably best escape those storms common to the East and West Indies, 
and known as hurricanes. 

In Seamanship.—The Extra Examination will consist of an enquiry into 
the competency of the party to heave a ship down, in case of accident 
befalling her abroad ; of getting lower masts and other heavy weights in and 
out; how to construct rafts, and as to his resources for the preservation 
of the ship's crew in the event of wreck, and io such like operations as the 
examiner may consider necessary. 

The candidates will be allowed to work out the various problems according 
to the method and the tables they have been accustomed to use, and will be 
allowed five hours to perform the work; at the expiration of which, if they 
have not finished, they will be declared to have failed. 

It will be seen that at certain of the above-mentioned ports, First Class 
Examinations will be held; and at these alone can be procured extra Cer- 
tificates of competency, 

Applicants for Examination are required to give thcir names to the Ship- 
ping Master, or to the Local Marine Board at the place where they intend to 
be examined, on or before the day of examination, and to conform to the 
regulations in this respect which may be laid down by the Local Marine 
Board, and if this be not done, a delay will be occasioned. 

The Examinations will commence early in the forenoon on the days before 
mentioned, and be continued from day to day until all the candidates whose 
names appeared upon the Shipping Master's list on the day of examination 
are examined. 

Testimonials of character, sobriety, and trustworthiness will be required 
of all applicants, and without which no person will be examined ; and as 
testimonials may have to be forwarded to the office of the Registrar General 
of Seamen in London for verification, before any Certificates can be granted, 
it is desirable that candidates ahould lodge them as early as possible. Upon 
application to the Shipping Master, candidates will be supplied with a Form, 
which they will be required to fill up and lodge with their testimonials in the 
hands of the examiners. 

The Fee for Examination must be paid to the Shipping Master or the 
officer appointed pro tem. by the Local Board to receive it. Ifa candidate 
fail in his examination, half the fee he has paid will be returned to him 
by the Shipping Master, on his producing a document which will be given 
to him by the Examiner. 

The following are the fees to be paid by applicants for examination :— 


£ os. d. 

Second Mate Oo RR cat. te Oe, Ed 0 
First and only Mate, if previously possessing an inferior 

certificate. . . . . .«. « .« 010 0 

MOOR ee OR ce 1 0 0 

Master, whether Extra or Ordinary . 2 0 0 


Any one who already possesses a Master's lst Class Certificate granted 
by one of the former Boards of Examiners, or an Ordinary Master's Cer- 
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tificate of competency granted under the present examiners, may pass an 
Extra Examination, and receive an Extra Certificate in exchange for his for- 
mer one, without payment of any fee. 

If the applicant passes, he will receive a document from the Examiner 
which will entitle him to receive his Certificate of Competency from the 
Shipping Master at the port to which he has directed it to be forwarded. If 
his testimonials have been sent to the Registrar to be verified, they will be 
returned with his Certificate. 

As the Examinations of Masters and Mates are now, for the first time, 
made compulsory, the qualifications have been kept as low as possible ; 
but i¢ must be distinctly understood that it is the intention of the Board of 
Trade to raise the standard in the course of time, whenever, as will no doubt 
be the case, the general attainments of officers in the merchant service shall 
render it possible to do so without inconvenience ; and officers are strongly 
urged to employ their leisure hours, when in port, to the acquirement of the 
knowledge necessary to enable them to pass their examinations ; and Masters 
will do well to permit apprentices and junior officers to attend schools 
of ae and to afford them as much time for this purpose as 
possible. 

F. W. Besecuey, 
W. H. Warxar. 
T. H. Fanranr, Secretary. 
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Bar or raz Cotumsia.—L£zéract oh 2 letter from Liew. W. 4. Bartlett, 
SN. 


The U.S. schooner Ewing crossed the bar of the New South Channel, 
under charge of Capt. White (the discoverer of the channel), on the 19th 
April last, and so perfectly plain and accessible did this new route appear, 
that we could scarcely believe that we had beat into the Columbia river, 
or over its bar, so famous for the last half-century, for difficulty and delay, 
as to be a place of terror to all seamen and underwriters. Since the date 
referred to, now over two months, I have witnessed almost daily the passage 
of the bar of the ‘ New South Channel,’ by vessels of all classes, tradin 
into the Columbia river, crossing at pleasure, with or without pilots, an 
without danger. 

Since Mr. White left duty at the bar (I hope, however, only temporarily), 
five sail have crossed the bar without pilots, viz: the brig Seguin, barques 
Ann Smith and Eliza, and the U.S. schooner Ewing, under my direction, 
twice ; so that I can state from my own knowledge that any observing sea- 
man can cross, in or out, over this bar safely and certainly without an our’s 
delay, after having once crossed in order to observe the ranges, which are 
well defined, and certain to lead over in good water. We have not yet 
sufficiently surveyed the bar to state how much water there is at all stages 
of the tide, but the least water I had in crossing with the Ewing yesterday 
(with two careful leadsmen) was 16 feet at half-tide (flood), running in on 
a straight range of Pillar-hill-tree (a very remarkable landmark) Just 
shut on over point Adams, still I deepened to five fathoms, inside the Point 
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of Breakers (on north side of channel), and hauled up for the ‘ Beacons,’ on 
Sand Island (wind, N.W. 3 N.), having from six and seven to nine fathoms 
up to Sand Island Beacon, two miles inaide the bar. ‘Time from the five 
fathoms outside to Sand Island Beacon, twenty minutes. A vessel goes 
out from the anchorage at Sand Island into open ocean in from thirty to 
fifty minutes. There is abundant room for any vessel to work in or out 
with the wind from any point of the compass, and as the tide ebbs fair 
through the channel in the best water it greatly facilitates both ingress and 
egress. The ranges for turning Clatrop spit are (by my own verification) 
‘Point Ellice,’ with ‘ Pillar-hill just shut in behind it, and Point Adame in 
one with the highest ‘pass’ of the mountains in the Fast C., in eight 
fathoms. A vessel passes clear, either in coming in or going out. As 
that leading ‘ pass’ has no name, I propose to distinguish it as the ‘ Ewing 
Pass.’ 

We have built a beacon on Sand Island, on which is a white flag, 80 feet 
above the island, and 85 feet above the high-water mark. Around the base 
of the flag-staff is a block-housc, 35 feet high and fifteen fect square; it 
can be seen plainly, in good weather, 12 miles at sea. By bringing the 
beacon flag directly under the centre of the highest peak westward of 
Chinook peak, and Point Adams just open south of Pillar-hill-tree, a vessel 
will be in 123 fathoms, in a fair way to the bar, with bar ranges on, viz., 
Point Adams and Pillar-hill. And the usual wind from north-west, or any- 
where on the western board, is fair for crossing. Vessels cross the bar of 
the New Channel under all stecring sails, or beat up the channel, as the 
case may be. It is not necessary to tack ship on the bar, in any wind. A 
sailing vessel can run to sea from Sand Island, or come in, in less time than 
she can run to Baker’s Bay, after which (if in Baker's Bay) she must 
take her chance for wind and tide to get to sea. The anchorages at Astoria, 
Sandy-point (east end of Clatrop beach), and Sand Island are good, with 
abundant room for getting under weigh at any stage of the tide. 





Cora Rerr.—The following notice of a coral reef existing in Dampier 
Straits, with which we (Singapore Free Press), have been favoured, will be 
useful to mariners having occasion to pass through the passage: —Extract 
from the log book of the Sophia Fraser. “Friday, September 9th, 1850. At 
10 a.m., while steering to the south-west through Dampier Straits, on a 
passage from Shanghae to Singapcre, grounded on a coral reef that appears 
to be detached from Pidgeon Island. On one side of the vessel the jolly 
boat could not float, and on the other side we had 8 fathoms, under the bow 
2 fathoms; let go the anchor, when she instantly tailed off to the southward, 
veered out 8 fathoms cable and had soundings 57 fathoms. Bearings taken 
when aground: Western extreme of King William Island N.W.b.W.4W., 
Pidgeon Island just visible well open of the western end of King William 
Island. Hump Island N.b.E}E. and Foul Island §.S.E. Hove up and 
steered to the southward until the south-west point of Battanta bore W.b. 
S3S., then steered mid channel S.W.b.W3W. This reef lies by my bearings 
about six miles E.b.N. of Pidgeon Island, and is of very small extent, as the 
chief officer pulled almost round it, and could get no bottom with 30 fathoms 
on one side of the boat, while on the other side the oars were touching the 
coral. The coral appcars to be in an active state of growth, as it could be 
easily pierced with the oars. I can find no account of the reef in any of my 
books, nor is it laid down on any of Horsburgh’s charts, for all our bearings 
were clear and distinct. 


D. M‘Ketxar, Commander. 
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Extract of a letter received from H.M.S. Resolute, at sea. 
Lat. 74° 5’ N. long. 58° 30’ W. 

In the hurry of forwarding my report it had almost escaped me to state, 
that on the Ist inst., when proceeding in tow between Horse Head and an 
island, the Pioneer and this ship, struck on the pinnacle of a sunken rock, 
having 14 fathoms water by the side of it; but I am happy to say that they 
were not brought up, and both glided off again immediately without sustaining 
any damage. eT 


Admiralty, Dec. 8rd, 1850. 
Batu Buoy at THe ENTRANCE OF THE NeeDLes CHANNRL, [ste or WIGHT. 
The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty hereby give notice that in 
compliance with the proposal of the South Western Steam Navigation 
Company, a Bell Buoy has been moored at the south-west end of the Shingles 
Shoal, near the outer end of the tail of the Shingles, in lieu of, and in the 


sition formerly occupied by the Red Beacon Buoy off that shoal, and which 
acon Buoy has been removed. 


H.M. Surveying Vessel Royalist, Labuan, 
August 12th, 1850. 

On the evening of the 9th inst., when N. 29° E., distant two miles from 
the north extremity of Labuan Island, (Bethune Head), and steering south 
for an anchorage off Konbony Bluff, the Royalist going at the time five knots, 
struck upon a rock which is not laid down in the chart. 

It was nearly low water, and the vessel drawing a little under twelve feet, 
her keel gave two bumps, and she then passed clear. 

The following bearings will place you upon the rock. 

‘Tarras Point 8. 0° 30’ E., and in fine with a conspicuous ebony tree, in the 
body of Pappan Island. 

A small tree upon an isolated rock, which lies close off Luke Point, a little 
open of Heath Point, S. 44° W. 

Lookdan Islet, on the Borneo Shore, S. 69° E. 

It is av isolated coral patch, upon which the sea is said to break occasionally 
at low water spring tides. One cable south of it there is 24 fathoms, but the 
contiguous depths are 44 and 5 fathoms. 

Vessels should not pass inshore, that is, to the south- westward of it, as 
the ground is evidently foul. A good mark to clear it to the eastward, is 
keeping Tarras Point open of the western extremity of Pappan Island. 

In the chart, there is a 4 fathom bank (of about half a mile in its longest 


diameter), laid down E.N.E., four cables from the position of the above 
k. 


roc 
Upon examination however, I think it must have disappeared, as the least 
water found upon the same spot was 6 fathoms. 
I am, &e., 


Wituram Toorston Bats, Commander. 





Mr. Reed, master of the brig Emma, at San Francisco, from Tahiti, 
reports, Oct. 8th, in lat. 37° 24’ N., long. 187° 27’ W., discovered two rocks 
not laid don in the chart, running north-east and south-west, one 150 
fathoms long and 66 wide, the other about 100 fathoms long and 38 wide; 
on sounding, 5 fathoms was got on one part, and 3 fathoms alongside the 
rock. Mr. Reed is of opinion that in heavy weather the sea would break 
over it.— Shipping Gazette, Dec. 23rd. 
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TaBLE LXXV. 


For converting English fathoms into French Metres, and Metres into 
Fathoms. 





1 English Fathom = 1-:82876696 Metres. 


1 French Metre = 0°54681653 Fathom. 

oa o¢ of | 

i E lee, Metres|&ng-Fthm.| # 3 |Fr. Metres|Eng.Fthm,| 2 5 /Fr. Metres Eng. Fthm 
a and Dec. and = and and a -) and and 
ry parts. |Dec. parts. sed Dec. parts./Dec, parts tod Dec, parts.! Dec. parts. 
a te ta the 52 fas 

l 1°829 0°547 | 49 | 73°151 | 21°873 | 79) 144°473| 43°198 
2 3°658 1094 | 4] | 74:980 | 22419 | 80! 146 301} 43:745 
3 5°486 1-640 | 49 | 76808 | 22°966 | 81] 148'130| 44 292 
4 7°315 2°187 | 43 | 78°637 | 23°513 | 8a] 149:959 | 44'839 
5 9°144 2°734 | 44 | 80°466 | 24°060 | 83) 151°788 | 45°386 
6 | 10-973 8-281 | 45 | 82°295 | 24°607 | g4| 153616) 45°933 
7 | 12-801 8-828 | 46} 84°123 | 25153 | 85] 155°445| 46°479 
8 | 14°630 4°375 | 47 | 85°952 | 25°700 | 86) 156°274]| 47°026 
9 | 16°459 4921 | 48 | 87°781 | 26%47 | &7, 159°103| 47°573 
10 | 18°288 5468 | 49 | 89°610 | 26°794 } 8s] 160931] 48°120 
11 | 20°116 6015 | 50 | 91°438 | 27°341 | -89] 162:760| 48°667 
12 |] 21°945 6 562 | 51 | 93°267 | 27°888 | 90] 164°589| 49°213 
13 | 23°774 7°109 | 52 | 95°096 | 28°434 | 91] 166 418} 49°760 
14 | 25°6038 7°655 | 43 | 96°925 ; 28°981 | 92] 168 247] 50°307 
15 | 27°431 8-202 | 54 | 98°753 | 29°528 | 93] 170 075| 50°854 
16 | 29°260 8°749 | 55 |100°582 | 30°075 | 94] 171:904| 51°401 
17 | 31:089 9 296 | #6 ,101°411 | 30°622 | 95] 173733) 517948 
18 | 32-918 9°843 | 57 | 104°240 | 31°169 | 96) 175 562) 52°494 
19 | 34°746 | 10°389 | 5g | 106°U68 | 31°715 | 97] 177°490| 53:041 
20 | 36°575 | 10°936 | 59 | 107°897 | 32°262 | 98] 179 219| 53.588 
21 | 38-404 | 11°483 | 60 | 109-726 | 32°809 | 99] 181°048 | 547135 
92 | 40-233 | 12°030 | 61 |111°455 | 33.456 | 100) 182 877! 54°682 
23 | 42°062 | 12°577 | 62 | 113°384 | 33°803 | 150) 274°315| 82°022 
24 | 43°890 | 13°124 | 63 | 115°212 | 34°449 | 200] 365:753 |109°363 
25 | 45°719 | 13°670 | 64 |117°041 | 34°996 | 250} 457°192 |136°704 
26 | 47°548 | 14°217 | 65 |118°870 | 35°543 | 300] 548 630 |/164:045 
27 | 49°377 | 14°764 | 66 | 120 699 | 36°090 | 350) 640°068 |191°386 
98 | 51°205 | 15°311 | 67 | 122°527 | 36°637 | 400] 731 507 |218°727 
29 | 53°034 | 15°858 | 68 |124°356 | 37°184 | 450) 822°945 |246°067 
30 | 54°863 | 16°404 | 69 |126°185 | 37°730 | 500] 914 384 |273°418 
31 | 56°692 | 16°951 | 70 |128°014 | 38-277 | 550/1005°822 (300°749 
32 | 58°521 | 17°498 | 71 |129°842 | 38°824 | 600;1097°260 328 °090 
33 | 60°34 189045 | 72 |131°671 | 39-371 | 650/1188°709 355°431 
34 | 62°17 18°592 | 73 |133°500 | 39°918 | 700:1280°137 |382°772 
35 | 64007 | 19139 | 74 |135°329 | 40°454 | 75011371°575 |410°3 12 
36 | 65836 | 19 685 | 75 |137°158 | 41°O11 | 8001463014 [437°453 
37 | 67°664 | 20°232 | 76 |138°986 | 41558 | 850:1554°452,464°794 
38 | 69°493 | 20°779 | 77 |140°815 | 42105 | 9001645 890.492°135 
39 | 71°322 | 21-326 | 78 | 142644 | 42°652 |1000|1828°767'546 817 














| 
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A List of the Masters in the Merchant Service, who have voluntarily passed 
an Examination, and obtained Certificates of Qualification for the Class 
against each assigned, under the Regulations issued by the Board of 
‘Trade, to the 25th of October. 





Names. 








Cayzer, H.C... 
Perkins, E. J... 
Barron, J ...... 
Murray, G.. .«. 
Granger, W. 8.. 
Simpson, J... .. 
Trenaman, R.H 
Wilson, T .....- 
Smith, R. G.... 
Marienburg, J.. 
Escott, W...... 
Selby, P. .. .... 
Cox, T. ee ee te ee 
Leath, J........ 
Biacey, J. .. 06s. 
Guttrie, J... .... 


Paul, WW e@enesvere 


Hocd, T ......+- 
Mclr, D........ 
Midleton, J.... 
Stubbs, F.D.... 
Lawson, W. .... 
M‘Minn, P...... 
Wilson, J... 00. 
Halcrow, W.. .. 
Gillespie, D..... 
Hunist, J. T. .... 
Billing. W...... 
Grey, G..eeees. 
W cecks, Ju. cove 
Burgoyne, M. H. 
Cubitt, G....... 
Currey,H.T.... 
Hall, W ..-- eee. 
Petrie, J. B .... 
Wigham, W. C. 
Kerr, H.....+-.. 
Murray, W.H.. 
Jones, W, H.... 
Lay, Fy. oeeeee.. 
White, J. ..--.. 
Rolt, J. Hwee. 


Fell, R.8 ....6-) 


Pryce, C. E..... 
Peake, G.R.... 
Marehall, T..... 
Latto, A..---... 
Turner, W... .-. 
Watts, W.. eee 
Crockett, J. .... 
Hodge, J. T.... 
Bloomfield, J. L. 
Leeds, E. M.... 
Clark ,T. J...+. 
Lilley. T..--..-- 
Hood, J... ee eee. 
Irwin, J......-.. 
Appleton, H. G 
Lay. R. - 
Boyce, J. jun, --. 


Those marked thus [m] served last as mates. 


and 


2nd 
2nd 
2nd 
2nd 
ist 

2nd 
2nd 
gad 
érd 


Date 
Class.| of 
Birth. 





1820 
1825 
1825 
1820 
1816 
1816 
1822 
1829 
1838 
1802 
1816 
1897 
1817 
1815 
1129 
1821 
1858 
1813 
1825 
1823 
1809 
1822 
1805 
1816 
1815 
1824 
1822 
1817 
1821 
1811 
1815 
1808 
1817 
1823 
1817 
1823 
1824 
1816 
1812 
1826 
1801 
1824 
1828 
1819 
1824 
1808 
1824 
1803 
1§20 
1820 
1816 
1821 
1824 
1822 
T8ll 
1808 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1824 


Present or last Service. 





























Honduras, 393 tons...... 
Hebe, I24 tons..........™ 
Berwick Castle, 342 tons 
Caroline, 397 tons ...... m 
Dale Park, 402 tons ....m 
Dale Park, 402 tons.. .. 

Mount Edgcombe, 100 ts. s 
Orion, 261 tons .... ..6.m 
Jane, 296 tons .. ce ccseee mM 
Tam O'Shanter, 271 tons 
Nereide, 672 tons .. .... 
David Lyon, 476 tons.... m 
Velocity 148 tors ...... m 
Mary & Caroline, 233 tons. 
Earl of Leicester, 214 ts. om 
Sovereign, 272 tons...... m 
Vigilant, 134 tons ...... 
Josephine, 332 tons...... 
Clutha, 498 tons ........ 
Cornelia, 387 tons ....+. m 
Palatine, 507 tons ...... 
Blake, 731 tons ..-. eos. mm 
Xerezano, 149 tons.. oe «. 
Gossypium, 745 tons ....m 
Garland, 1050 tors ....+. 

Lord Nelson, 280 tons .. 

London, 61] tons .. .. «. m 
Himalaya, 477 tons....+. m 
Gipsey, 390 tons ....+0.. ™ 
Pacha, 650 tons etee an ee 

Rambler, 189 tons... .. +. 

Janet Muir, 314 tons .... 

Henry & Ann, 276 tons.. 

Urania, 280 toms oc. +. ceae 

Robert & James, 181 tons m 
Raven, 283 tons ....+... 
Epaminondas, 1172 tons.. 
Albatross, 800 tons..+.+.m 
Galatea, 310 tons ....-. 
Tudor, 1064 tons ...-.. ™ 
Harmony, 252 tons....+. m 
North Star, 384 tons .... m 
Alpha, 217 tons .... «... m 
Havering, 907 tons 
Caroline, 229 tons ....-. m 
Lord Stanley, 665 tons .. m 
Berwick Castle, 342 tons 

Gratitude, 221 tons...... 

Hellespont, 550 tons .... 

Royal Victoria, 315 tons m 
Arthur, 148 tons......+. m 
Trinity Yacht, 141 tons m 
Minerva, 1310 tons.. ... m 
Halifax, 399 tons ...... m 
Childe Harold, 463 tons 
Flora, 230 toms....ee.ee- 
Morgiana, 407 tons...... m 
Nelson, 106 tons ........ ™ 
Rapid, 179 tons ........ 
Cygnet, 112 tons....-.... 





No. of 


Register 
Ticket. | Examined. 


179101 
180268 

74531 
500900 
344905 

52400 
161499 
104066 


ee rte ee 


325626 
503368 
164425 
254972 

65294 


121028 
248309 
273883 


413661 


3241346 
390461 
468792 

86063 


Where 





London 
Yarmouth 
Durdee 
Gloster 





London 
Flymouth 
8S. Shields 





Liverpool 
London 


S. Shields 
Yarmouth 
3S. Shields 
Glasgow 
Dundee 
Liverpool 








POPUP ECT EPP EE EPP EPP EPPO TEE 


Newcastle 


S. Shields 
Newcastle 
Liverpool 


Gloster 
Lon:lon 


Dundee 
Liverpool 


Plymouth 
London 


Dundee 


Yarmouth 


a 





When. 


Oct. 


10th 
lith 


12th 
léth 
15th 


17th 


eo) 
IIPISrtisrilitite 
g ae iS 


oll | 
rile 


= 
& 
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Date No. 
Names. Class.| of Presen: o. last Service. Register Where When. 
Birth. Ticket. | Examined. 
Darnell, J. A. --| 38rd | 1829 | Earl of Leicester, 194 ts. 49951 |Yarmouth |Oct. 95 
Goodwin, B. B..| 3rd 1825 Firefly, 146 tons .....+-- ms} 139027 —o -_-_ = 
Jamieson, W. -.| Ist 1816 | Wiliiam Stewart, 576 tons | ...... |Glaagow — 26th 








MATES. 
McKenszie, T. G.| 2nd } 1817 Matrona, 287tons.-{seaman, 27594 jLondon Aug. lst 
Purchase, E...--| 2nd } 1827 Morayshire, 420 ts [seamn.| 30446 — 
Bristow, F....--| 2nd | 1830 | Joseph Somes, 774 tons.... 1237 — 
Murray, W.RB -.| 3rd 1816 Hannah, 266 tons......-...| 346919 es 
Pearce, R,.-.-..| 2nd } 1828 | Devonshire, 713 tons......| 33159 — 
Grav, J.......+-| @nd | 1828 Sir E. Parry, 575 tons .. .. 28249 a 
Whittingham, H.| 9nd | 1828 | Lady of the Lake, 160 tons 4851 — 
Minchell, J..---| Qnd | 182] Rhine, 500 tens .. [seaman| 27327 a 


Browne,G....--| 2nd | 1829 | Maidstone, 976 ts.....{app.} 29190 /|Glo’ster 
Grant, J.-..+++-| 2nd ) 1829 | Menam, 472 tons ..{seaman} 3938044 /|London 
Cooper, R ....--| 3rd | 1800 | Cholee, 312 tons .......... 25786 


Ford, W. H.....| and | 1826 | Lerd J. Russell, 333 tons..| 148696 —_— 
Thornton, J....| 9nd | 1827 | Andromache, 468 tons...../ 14140 —_— 
Newson, W.O.-| and | 1826] Harpley, 574 tons..{seaman} 3273520 | Yarmouth 
Mann, E. ....--| 3rd | 1887 | Victoria, 165 tonsa .... .... 14821 |London 


Harries, B. W.-| 2nd | 183) | Regina, 223 tons.. [seaman] 311349 /Milford 
Wylde, C.S..../ 2nd | 1826 | Manchester, 824 tons......| 414382 [Liverpool 
Jones, G. H...--| and | 1831 | Jane, 328 tons ............] 22015 (London 
Sutherland, J.-.| srd | 1822 | Hyderabad, 815 tons ......| 323995 Leith 
Whyte, J..---..| Ist 1829 | Bowling, 253 tons .... ....| 262628 /|Liverpool 
Calver, J. A. K.| 3rd | 1829 | Pestonjee Bomanjee, 594 ts.| 325497 |London 

* Drynan, C..--} 8rd | 1830 | Clarence, 475 tons .. [app.| 344248 — 
Cadenhead, A.F| 3rd { 1803 | Lord Duncan, 250tons....| 111086 —— 
Hatton, A,..----| Qnd | 1628 | Pekin, .... (quartermaster; 143936 /Leith 
Elve, J. W .. ..-| @nd | 1830 } True Briton, 685 tons.. .. 82999 |London 
Wileon, R. G, --| lst 1825 | Naomi, 710 tons........../ 258051 /|Liverpool 
Ferguson, W. ..| lst 1827 Sandford, 624 tons ........} 258486 ees 
Clark, D...-+..| Ist 1820 | Isabella, 350 tons .... ....{ 451281 /Glasgow 
Hill, W. R. ....| Qnd | 1829 Sovereign, 243 tons[seaman! 401800 {Liverpool 
Whitton, J..... 2nd | 1626 | William, 252 tons. ........| 107907 (Dundee 
Taylor, C.---.-+-| 9nd | 1828 | Severn, 1800 tons, ........}| 454269 /London 
Millard, J..--..| Ind | 1829 | Martha, 160 tons..........| 406639 (Liverpool 
Banks, J. M....| Ist 1830 | Berwick Castle, 342 tons.. 95403 /Dundee 
Jameson, J. .---| Ist 1828 | Brant, 960 tonsa .........,! 499233 Liverpool 
Glennie, S. ....| 3rd | 1829 | Alert, 171 tons............ 
Johnson, W. F..| Ind | 1825 | Rapid, 179tons....[seaman| 325173 | Yarmouth 
Chiene, W.....-| Ist 1829 | Medora, 297 tons. {master| 76527 |Glasgow 
Cohu, J .-......| 2nd | 1830 } Laura, 238 tons .......... 

Bryce, J, A...--| 2nd | 1628 | Madrid, 500 tons..........| 265473 a 
Edwards, H. 8..! ist 1839 | Havering, 906 tons ........ 88107 |Newcastle 


PERERERERERRRERERETESERERELIEEERER EET EELED 
192333! egeg! eegs! seeRR eae! gg)! ell! 


Tutt, C...-+..+-] 2nd | 1831 | Geraldine, 83 tons....{app.| 42651 /Plymouth 24th 
Prout, O......+-| 2nd | 1829 | LadyValiant, 700 ts (seamn. 17989 i ondaa — 
Carter, D.D..--| 3rd {| 1830 | Rumbold, 94 tons... .. ..../ 341369 |Yarmouth — 
Gaggs, T. E.....| 2nd | 1830 | Chance, 451 tons..,.......| 216477 |London 25th 


* Qualified for Steam only. 


THB JUDGMENTS OF THE SEA, AND THE IsLE or OLERON.—For the Regulation 
and Government of Merchants, Owners of Ships, Part-Owners, Masters 
of Ships, and common Marines in all Maritime affuirs. 


When a ship or other veasel, whereof a master is made, belonging to se- 
veral part-owners, and departing from her own rt, arrives at SBurdcors 
Rouen, or such like place, and is there fraighted to sail for Scotland, or 
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Skipper’s sale, 
without special 
procuration, not 


Ship-tackle 
pawned for shi 


pecessaries, 


2. Ifa ship 


Skipper not to 
quit a port with- 
out advice of his 
mariners. 
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some other forraign country ; the master in such case may not 
sell or dispose the said vessel without licence ora special 
procuration for that purpose from the said owners; but in 
case he want monies for the victualling, or other necessary 
provisions of the said vessel, he may for that end with the 
advice of his mariners, hypothecate, pawn, or pledge part of 
the tackle or furniture of the said ship. 

or other vessel be in a port or haven, waiting for her fraight, 
therewith to depart; the master, before he depart thence, 
ought first to consult with his company, and say, (sirs,) we 
have now an opportunity to set sail; some of them possibly 
will say, the weather as yet seems not good enough, the wind 


being but aow newly changed, and we ought to see it somewhat settled; others 
of them possibly will say, the weather is good and fair: In this case the said 
master is to concur with the opinion of the major partof his company ; if he 
does otherwise, and the vessel happen to miscarry thereby, he is obliged to 
make good the same, according to the value upon a just appraisement. 
3. If any vessel through misfortune happen to be cast away, in whatsoever 
place it be, the mariners are bound to use their best endeavour for the 
Mariners in 


case of that like 
wreck, to save 
what may be sa- 


saving as much of the ship’ and lading as possibly they can ; 
and if they preserve part thereof the master is bound to allow 
them reasonable consideration, whereby to get home to their 


ved. own country, and in case they save so much as whereby the 


master may do this, then may he lawfully pledge to some honest persons such 
part thereof as may serve for that occasion. But if they have not endevourcd 
to save as aforesaid, then the master is not bound to provide for them in any- 
thing; but rather they lose their wages when the vessel is lost. And the 
master may not sell the furniture of the vessel, or her lading without a pro- 


Skipper’s sale, 
in case of dis- 
aster, not good 
without speciall 
procuration. 


4. A vessel laden, departing from Rochel, or some other 
in the course of her voyage t» be rendered unfit to proceed t 


curation for that purpose from the owners and merchants; but 

yet he ought, if it may be, to have the mariners in a readiness, 

until he knows the pleasure of the owners; and herein he 

ought to doe as becomes a prudent master; for if he does 

otherwise, he is obliged to satisfaction. 

pee happens 
erein, yet the 


mariners save as much of the lading as possibly they can; the merchants 


Part of fraight 
to be paid for 
part of a voyage. 


please the master. 


The Skipper, 
to hire another 
ship to finish his 
voyage, in case 
of disaster to his 
own. 


ay the costs of their salvage, according as they shall happen to be. 


and master are at variance, requiring to have their merchan- 
dize or the lading from the master; they ought indeed to 
have them, paying fraight for so far as they made the said 
voyage ; kenning by kenning, and course by course, if it so 
But if he will, he may repair his vessel, if so be she be 
in such case as that readily she may be repaired; but if 
otherwise, and he cannot hire another vessel to finish his 
said voyage, then the master shall have his fraight for so far 
of the said voyage, and for so much of the lading as is there 
saved. And the fraight of the goods that are saved, ought 
all of it to be reckoned liver by liver, and the saved goods to 
And 


in case it happens that the master, merchant, or mariners promised the 


The reward of 
salvage not to be 
paid according to 
promise made in 
time of distresse 
but as the court 
of Admiralty 
shall determine 
according to 
equity. 


people of the country, where such misfortune is, a third or 
one moity of what by their help should be saved of the ship 
and lading, out of the dangers they were in; in that case the 
justice of the country, where such misfortune happens, ought 
well to consider what pains they bestowed, and what hazards 
they did run in the saving thereof, and to reward them ac- 
cordingly, notwithstanding what promise in such distress so 
made them as aforesaid by such master, merchant, or mariner. 
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PLUNDERING WRECKS, (JAN. 


5. If a vessel depart from any country laden or empty, and arrive at any 


Mariners (with 
out the leave of 
the Skipper)may 
not go out of the 
ship, when arri- 
ved at a port. 


In some cases 
some of them 
may. 


port, the mariners ought not to leave the ship, or to go out 
of her without the master’s leave or licence ; for if otherwise, 
and the vessel should happen to be lost, or by any misfortune 
be damnified, they are obliged to make satisfaction for the 
same. But if the vessel was in such a place, as wherein she 
waa anchored and moared with two or three cables, they may 
then lawfully go out of her without the master’s licence, pro- 
vided they leave behind them on ship-board such a number 
of the ship’s company, their fellow mariners, as is sufficient 


to keep the decks, and the merchandize or the lading of the ship, provided 
also that they return again in due time and season to their said ship. For 
if they make unnecessary delays, or stay from the ship longer then is meet, 
they ought to make satisfaction, if they have wherewithal. 

6. If some of the mariners, that hired themselves with the master, go out 
of the ship without his leave, and drink themselves drunk, or the like, 
whereby there happens contempt to their master, besides debates, fightings, 


Mariners 
drunk ashore, & 
wounded, not to 
be healed at the 
ship’s charge. 


Mariners 
woundea in the 
ship’s service,are 
to be healed at 
the ship’scharge, 


and quarrellings among themselves, whereby some happen to 
be wounded; in this case the master is not obliged to get 
them healed, or in anything to provide for them, but rather 
to discharge them of the vessel, and to turn them out of the 
ship, both them and their comrades. But if by the master's 
order and command any of the ship’s company be in the 
service of the ship, and therein happen to be wounded or 
otherwise hurt, in this case they ought to be healed and 
provided for at the costs and charges of the said ship. 


PLUNDERING WRECKS. 


In the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette of Friday last, we gave a tolerably 
full statement, from the Limerick Reporter, of certain proceedings of a very 
extraordinary nature, before a bench of magistrates assembled at Kilkee, 
in that county. We call those proceedings extraordinary, because they 
amounted to a charge against a gentleman, and a magistrate of that county, 
of being engaged in a crime which, in the opinion of every well-minded 
person, is held to be one of the most disgraceful and demoralising that can 
be committed—namely, that of plundering a wreck: or, if not actually plun- 
dering, at least of being possessed of and concealing property which had 
been plundered. Our duty to the shipping interest of the country will not 
allow us to pass over this case without some notice, particularly from the 
recklessness, the violence, and the inhumanity with which the peasantry of 
Ireland—particularly on the west coast—invariably assemble on every occa- 
sion of wreck, looking upon the property which may come within their reach 
as their own, to deal with as they please. 

The case to which we are referring is that of the melancholy loss of the 
emigrant ship Edmond, at Kilkee, in the county of Limerick, where so many 
human beings lost their lives, and on whieh occasion Mr. Jonas Studdard, a 
county magistrate, was accused by Mr. Wilson, master of the Edmond, with 
being engaged in plundering the wreck, and in removing to his own premises 
and there concealing, some of the property—spars and sails so plundered. 
As the magistrates acquitted the party thus accused, we, of course, conclude 
that he was not guilty of the offence with which he was charged; but the 
case still calls for some comment. 

The first thing that strikes us as remarkable is that, of five magistrates on 
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the bench, two of them were nephews of the party on whose case they were 
sitting in judgment: this is, to say the least of it, unseemly. Were it to occur 
in this country, it would, we think, be subject to a harsher expression of 
feeling. We shall, of course, not enter into the details of the case, as we 
have reported it, with the leading evidence on both sidee, and as the bench 
of magistrates, including the two nephews of the accused, pronounced Mr. 
Jonas Studdart not guilty. In all such cases there is a great deal of con- 
flicting evidence, and on going through the whole proceedings which we have 
carefully done, and maturely considered—we are of opinion that it is one of 
those cases wherein a Scotch jury might possibly have returned a verdict of 
not proven. But thie, at least, was proven, that Mr. Studdart was on the 
beach as a magistrate, assisted by the police and coast-guard—or he might 
have been assisted, had he required it, by those organised bodies, when 500 
men or upwards were assembled for the purpose of plunder; and we cannot 
discover that he took any means to stop the plunder, or to disperse the 
plunderers. It was also proven that some of the parties who were arrested, 
and brought before this magistrate on the occasion, were released by him. 
It was also atated by Capt. Wilson, that Mr. Jonas Studdart, the magistrate, 
required him (Capt. Wilson] to sign an agreement that they would get paid 
for the labour of guarding the property. And when and where did this 
consideration occur to the magistrate? On the beach at Kilkee, which was 
strewed with the wreck of the unfortunate vessel, and when its victims who 
had been drowned were every moment washing on shore. 

These facts are given, in evidence, and although Mr. Studdart was acquitted 
on the criminal charge, it is difficult to exculpate him in his capacity as a 
magistrate. He was a resident gentleman of the neighbourhood, and pro- 
bably every one of the plunderers was known to him by name. A magistrate 
in such a situation, at the head of ten policemen [there were twenty on the 
beach], might and ought to have dispersed the five hundred plunderers who 
were there assembled. Yet, it was distinctly proved that the plunder was 
carried on in the presence of the magistrates, including Mr. Jonas Studdart 
and his nephews—and of the police, without the slightest remonstrance, on 
the part of either. 

There have been many disgraceful occurrences connected with wrecked 
property on the coast of Ireland; but we doubt not if we ever heard of one 
so disgraceful in its whole character as the plunder of the Edmond at Kilkee. 
Shipping Gazette. 


e Samia Vussets RecuLartions. 


11, Notre Dame Street, Quebec, 

Sept. 26th, 1850. 
Sir.—The mercantile marine bill having now passed into a law, by which 
the masters and mates in the merchant service are liable to be tried by a 
competent board of examiners and deprived of their certificates, and thus 
prevented from obtaining further employment, if any blame attaches to them 
in consequence of any accidents which may happen to their vessel by a col- 
lision with other vessels or by shipwreck ; it therefore, becomes the duty of 
every seaman, for the benefit of all, to furnish any information he may pos- 
sess, for the establishment of a code of rules and regulations for sailing vessels 
or steamers, to avoid accidents by collisions which too frequently take place, 
owing to one party not knowing how the other will act to avoid the danger. 
It is a well-known fact that the rules and regulations promulgated by the 
Trinity Board, London, have done more harm than good; owing to the 
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ambiguous manner in which they are drawn up, a vessel may be din 
such a position as to render a collision certain by following their rules. 

I have, therefore, to request as a favor that you will insert the following 
rules taken from various authorities, in your valuable journal. They ma 
afford useful information to young officers or pilots, and may draw fort 
some better arranged plan from the proper authorites than those which are 
at present in force in the merchant i 

ir, 
I have the honor to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
Jonn McDov@att. 

1. When sailing vessels arc under weigh, beating to windward on opposite 
tacks, and are compelled to pass near to each other, that which is on the 
starboard tack must stand on close hauled or to the right, and the one which 
is standing on the port tack must bear away so as to pass astern of the other, 
go that each vessel may have the other on the left or port hand; but if the 
vessel standing on the port tack cannot pass astern of the other which is on 
the starboard tack, in consequence of the proximity of some shoal or other 
vessel, she must then go about; and if in this case the two vessels should 
come in contact, the one standing on the port tack shall in any event be 
adjudged in fault. 

2. When two vessels beating to windward in opposite tacks in thick foggy 
weather, or a dark night, approach so near to each other as that the one 
which is on the port tack, cannot pass astern of the one on the starboard 
tack, in this case both vessels must tack, and if notwithstanding the two vea- 
eels should come in contact, the damage cannot be laid to the charge of one 
or the other. If the wind should be so strong as to render it impossible to 
tack, in this case the vessel running on the port tack must heave all aback 
to let the vessel on the starboard tack pass. 

8. When two vessels on opposite tacks are approaching towards each 
other with the wind abeam or free, they must observe the same regulations 
as when beating to windward, and each vessel must leave the other on the 
left or port hand. 

4. When a veasel standing close hauled on a wind is approached by 
another vessel running with the wind free, steering across her course, the 
vessel going free must in all cases give way to the vessel on the wind, 
whether she is on the starboard or port tack, and pass under the stern of 
the vessel close hanled; if the two vessels should come in contact the one 
rupning with the wind free shall be considered in fault. 

5. When two vessels are standing on the same tack and the one astern in _ 
the wake of the other is coming up fast, being the better sailer, she can pass 
on either side of the vessel ahead, which must keep on without changing her 
course until the other has passed ; but in case the two vessels should come 
in contact, the one which has fore-reached on the other, shall under any 
circumstances be considered in fault. 

6. When in tacking to windward a vessel may have approached a shoal: or 
other vessel and be therefore compelled to put about to get clear, and should 
another vessel be standing towards her and come in contact, the latter will 
be adjudged in fault, whatever tack the one or the other may be on. 

7. 1fin consequence of a fog, thick weather, or a dark night, two vessels, 
the one standing close hauled and the other running with the wind aft should 
get so near to each other that it is not possible to avoid a collision, the 
vessel with the wind aft must endeavour to haul round on the same tack 
with the other vessel to weaken the shock of the collision as much as possi- 
ble; under such circumstances, if either of the vessels be damaged, the fault 
shall not be attributed to either one or the other. 
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8. During the night all vessels must observe the same regulations as by 
day, and when approaching each other must show a light. 


Rscutarions ror STEAM VESSELS. 


1. In all cases of wind, weather, currents, or tide, steam vessels, when 
approaching towards each other in opposite directions, shall keep towards 
the starboard side and leave each other on the port hand, aleo, when passing 
another vessel going in the same direction. 

2. When a steam vessel may have to pass a sailing vessel or sailing boat, 
the steamer must in all cases yield to the sailing vessel or sailing boat, by 
stopping her engines or altering her course, whatever may be the state of the 

‘wind, weather, or tide. 

3. In passing any small sailing vessel or rowing boat, every steamer shall, 
if necessary, stop her paddles or slack them, so as not only prevent the dan- 
ger of a too near approach, but even so as to avoid giving their passengers 
or crew any just cause of alarm. 

4. For the more effective execution of these regulations by night every 
steamer should carry two lights, one on the fore part of the fore-mast, and 
the other on the fore-part of the stem, in a line with the steamer’s keel, so 
that other vessels approaching may ascertain the course she is steering, as 
a guide to avoid coming in contact with her, and the steamer must also stop 
her engines and reverse them if necessaty, to avoid a collision, if she cannot 
clear the other vessel by altering her course. 





Tas Panama Rattroap.— The Panama Star in speaking of the Panama 
Railway says, ‘“ We are very happy to inform our contemporary of the Cali- 
Sornia Courier, that the railroad is being built, and it is the confident expec- 
tation of those who have its management, that by the 4th of July next, it will 
be ready for the transportation of passengers and merchandize frum Limon 
Bay on the Atlantic to a point on the Chagres River, between Palanquilla 
and Gorgona., say sbout ten hours travel from this place, 

‘* Some two miles of the road is already laid with rails, and we see no 
reason why tke expectations of the engineers should not be fully realized. 
As to the plank road, that project has been entirely abandoned, and the 
whole energies of the ‘allroad company are now directed towards the early 
completion of their more permanent and useful project. We learn that be- 
tween 300 and 400 men are now engaged on the work, and that within a few 
days several hundred more labourers will be put on it. The distance from 
Limon Bay to the point where the road will strike the Chagres River, is be- 
tween twenty-seven and thirty miles only. The following circular has been 
addressed by the directors of the Panama Railroad Company, (at New York) 
to the stuckholders:— 

‘“‘ The directors have much satisfaction in laying before you the new con- 
tract, negotiated with the republic of New Grenada, at the last session of its 
congress, containing important alterations and amendments and giving great 
additional facilities for the railroad enterprise. In laying this before you, 
they avail themselves of the opportunity to contradict formally, and in the 
most positive terms, the reports which have been circulated through the 
the newspapers and otherwise, of their intention to abandon the work of the 
railroad, and to say that there is no foundation whatever for any such reports; 
on the contrary, they have the satisfaction of assuring you that the road is 
progressing under circumstances which induce them confidently to expect 
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that it will be ye for travel from Navy Bay to Gorgona (about twenty- 
seven miles) by the first day of July next. The remainder, about nineteen 
miles, and extending to the Pacific, it is their intention to make passsable for 
locomotives by the first day of July next, 1852. Any information respecting 
thier plan and proceedings will be communicated on application at the office 
of the company, 78, Broadway. 





- The Admiralty have appointed a Commander (Commander Wolrige) as 

the Agent to the first Cape Mail Packet, instead of a Lieutenant, as iv all 
other Mail Steam Packets: and we understand that in these packets their 
Lordships have determined to appoint all Commanders, in order that they 
may have an opportunity afforded them, in the voyages to the Cape of Good 
ne in these screw vessels, of making themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with that principle of propulsion which there is not the slightest doubt will 
in a few years be applied to every ship of war in the Navy.—JU. S. Gazette. 





Taaits or Coaractsrr, (Capt. Cook).—By the Rev. John Penrose: Murray, 
London, 1850. 


The following extract from a work entitled the “Life of Capt. Trevenen,” 
1 eins ef our great navigator, p. 196, with reference to an excursion in 
the third voyage, related in page 280 line 8, of the 2nd volume, 


“I’ says Mr. Trevenen, “with several other of our midshipmen attended Capt. 
Cook in this expedition, in which we rowed him not less than thirty miles during 
the day. We were fond of such excursions, although the labour of them was very 
great, as not only this kind of duty was more agreeable than the routine on 
board the ships, but it was also another very principal consideration, that we 
were sure of having plenty to eat and drink, which was not always the case on 
board on our usual allowance. Capt. Cook also on these occasions would some- 
times relax from his almost constant severity of disposition, and even descend 
now and then to converse familiarly with us, but it was only for a time.” 

In a book of scraps which seems to have been written as late as 1787, we find 

“O genius superior, informing whom, Nature 
Had an eye to the moulding a great navigator, 
And though toward thy mids, thou wert not very nice, : 
Declaring thou’dst have ‘no more cats than catch mice, 
Not here do you come to see fashions, or folly, but 
To hold on the nippers, and row in the jolly boat; ; 
And though still thou wouldst send me, when by the wind steering, 
To haul out the weather mizen topsail reef earing, 
Yet not now I'll remember thy wholesome severity, 
Or remember ’twas meant but to give me dexterity. 
No! rather I'll think on that happier season, 
When turn’d into thy boat’s crew without rhyme or reason, 
But proud of that office, we went a marooning, 
And pulling ‘gainst tide, or before the wind spooning, 
Sometimes we were shooting, and sometimes surveying, 
With pleasure still watching, with pleasure obeying. 
Till pleased with our efforts, thy features relax, 
And thou giv’st us thy game to take home on our backs. 
O day of hard labour, O day of good living, 
When Tootee was seized with the humour of giving, 
When he clothed in good naturc his looks of authority, 
And shook from his eyebrows their stern superiority.” 
“ Tootee was the name given to Capt. Cook. by the natives of the South Ses 


Islands.” 
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NAUTICAL SaYIXGS AND Doinus. 


Falmouth, at length, as a packet establishment, is doomed. Already have 
two of the packets been paid off, and the other four, as they return from Brazils, 
are ordered to Devonport to be paid off, their services being superseded by the 
Contract Mail Steam Packet Company. Their lordships have also ordered 
the store ship Astzea, at Falmouth, to be removed to Devonport and paid off, 
together with Mr. Yeames, the master in charge, and the men forming the 
establishment there, namely, 1 master, 1 gunner, 1 boatswain, 2 carpenters, 
1 petty officer, 4 A.B.'s, 2 boys, and a purser’s steward. Thus, in a few days, 
the once famous port of Falmouth, as a packet rendezvous, will not have a single 
pendant, either as a stationary ship or a visitor. 

December 16th, witnessed the dawning of a new era to Devonport, and we 
have too high an opinion of the enterprising spirit of tle inhabitants of Plymouth, 
Devonport, and Stonehouse, (consisting of upwards of 100,000), to suppose for 
one moment that they are not alive to the boon which has been conferred upon 
their district, in its selection by the Admiralty authorities, at the particular 
suggestion of James Laming, Esq., the managing director of the company which 
has taken the contract to convey the mails and passengers to Madeira, the Cape 
de Verd Islands, and the Cape of Good Hope, as the point from which a monthly 
departure will take place to these ports; and in due time we have every reason 
to believe the communication will be extended to the Mauritius, Ceylon, India, 
China, New South Wales, and New Zealand. The mails were embarked on 
board the Bosphorus, at noon of Monday, and placed in charge of Com. Wolrige, 
z.N. A procession of the local authorities of the three towns was formed, and 
were present on board the ship at the time of the cmbarkation, when eon- 
gratulatory speeches were delivered. The ship, however, was detained from 
proceeding until Wednesday. During Monday afternoon a deputation from the 
Plymouth Chamber of Commerce, headed by the Right Hon. the Earl of Morley, 
waited upon the Directors, Mr. Laming, and Mr. Fox, mp. tor Longford, to 
welcome them at the port, and to assure them of their hearty interest, co-opera- 
tion, and support in the service; and in the evening about 150 of the principal 
gentlemen of the three towns assembled at the Royal Hotel, and entertained 
Mr. Laming and Mr. Fox in a most handsome and gratifying manner. 

Capt. Hall, r.w., late of H.M.S. Dragon, a gentleman well known in the nautical 
world, to whose liberality the establishment of a sailors’ home in Dublin is 
mainly attributable, he having contributed the sum of £200 to the foundation of 
such an institution there, and by his exertions collected an equal sum, has 
arrived in Belfast for the purpose of founding there a similar refuge for seamen. 
To a mercantile community like that of this town, whose marine transactions 
exceed in amount those of any other port in Ireland, the importance, beth to 
employer and employed, of an association based on the principles upon which 
the Dublin society is conducted, will at once be apparent. A meeting of the 
council of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce has been keld, to receive Capt. 
Hall, and further the object he has in view. 

From the published log of the first voyage across the Atlantic (i.e. Liverpool 
to New York), of the new 2,000 ton and 800 horse-power paddle-wheel steamer 
Africa, carrying the English mails, we find that she ran in the course of seventy- 
two successive hours, no less than 950 miles, the greatest distance in twenty- 
Abe hours being 329 miles. The prevailing weather was moderate, hazy, and - 

e. 

The bark Emerald, of London, arrived in the Downs on Monday last, having 
on board a sailor who was picked up at sea, floating on a piece of cork, off Cape 
Finisterre. It appears that the sailor with two others, was swept overboard 
from the deck of a Portuguese schooner in a storm. The other two were 
drowned; but the survivor got hold of a sheet of cork (which was washed from 
the deck of his vessel at the same time), to which he clung for nearly two days. 
On the night of the day he was washed overboard a schooner passed close to 
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him; but from the darkness and not hearing his cries, it did not go to his 
assistance. On the following night, however, he was picked up by the Emerald, 
Cadiz trader, very much exhausted; but by the kind and humane treatment he 
received on board that vessel he soon recovered. 

Capt. John Innes, the captain of the ship Kelso, has sent an account to the 
owners of @ shocking affray, which took place on board that vessel on her 
voyage from California to Hong Kong. It appears that on the 17th of August, 
the captain was informed that some of the crew had entered into a solemn 
agreement to murder him and the steward that night, to scize the persons of 
several others ov board, and to run the ship to the Columbia River. He, with 
five others, accordingly very quietly made preparations to resist any violence 
which might be attempted, each being armed with pistols. He sat down at the 
door of his cabin, anxiously awaiting the attack, when about three o'clock in 
the morning he saw two men take their stations on the quarter-deck, and 
and another man crawl into the cabin door upon his hands and knees, having 
a bayonet in his hand. He ordered him to stand, and as the man still eame on, 
he fired and shot him dead. On going on deck he found that the mutineers had 
got possession of the ship, and changed her course. He then called them to 
come aft to him, when they obeyed and threw down their arms, excepting one 
man, armed with a bayonet and bowie-knife, who, on being ordered to do 80, also 
refused and ruslted upon tlre captain, who fired his pistol, which he had re-loaded, 
and shot him through the body. The ringleaders were then put im irons, and 
though only seven effective hands now remained, the ship made asafe passage to 
Hong Kong, where she arrived on the 14th of September, and the mutineers 
were committed for trial before the Supreme Court of the colony. 

Capt. CoLLinson’s BEHRING STRAITS Exprypition.— The only additional im- 
telligence received of this expedition is the following, dated 

‘« Honolulu, June 30, 1850. 

“ Here we are after a tedious passage of 175 days from England. We did 
not see the Investigator after the 21st April We sail on the 80th (this day) for 
Behring Straits. We are too late I fear to effect the object of our cruize this 
scason, but cannot help it, so hope for the best. 

‘“‘ Herald, Capt. Kellett, left here six weeks since for the Straits, s0 we expect 
to meet her, as well as the Plover, Commander Moore. 

‘“ We have not spared the canvas on our way here. 

“ We find this place destitute of refreshments, and everything is monstrously 
expensive on account of the Californian business. There are about fifty ships 
in the place, all eager for provisions, and the Government has not made any 
preparations for our departure.” 

Other letters announce the departure of Capt. Collinson, and that his last 
words were that he intended to join the Plover, take her under his order, and 
push for the ice at once, keeping the Plover in reserve to fall back upon. 

The Investigator, Com. M‘Clure, had also sailed from Woahoo, July 4th, but 
it was expected that on joining the Enterprise, Capt. Collinson would send her 
to Valparaiso for provisions and stores. 

Capt. Collinson and his crew were left by Com. Aldham, of the Swift, in good 
health and spirits. 

On the 29th of October, the anniversary of the birth of the Queen’s cousin, 
Don Fernando, Capt. d’ Assis e Silva made arrangements to give a eo 
board his ship, the Donna Maria II., of 32 guns. A number of civilians 
- Maeao, and the officers of the United States sloop Marion were invited. At 
noon the Donna Maria IT. fired a royal salute, shortly after which several of 
the invited civilians went off to the vessel, which was then lying at anchor in 
the Typa. At half-past two o’clock, p.m, the ship blew up with a fearful ex- 
plosion, entirely destroying the vessel, and all aboard, except the Captain's son 
and some twelve or thirteen men, who were taken out of the water by the boats 
of the United States sloop of war. The crew consisted chiefly of Lascars, 
natives of Goa, with European mariners; the number on board at the time of 
the catastrophe could not have been far short of 3U0 souls. 

Mr. H. D. P. Cunningham, g.n., late Secretary to Rear Admirals Reynolds 
and Moresby, has invented a contrivance for reefing topsails from the deck, 
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without sending men aloft. The plan has been fitted on board of a Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s vessel, /beria, and has been found to answer admirably. 
The sail reefs itself, and from the time the yard is lowered it is close-reefed in 
two seconds. The ree‘s may be again shaken out, and the topsail at the mast- 
head in twenty seconds. The invention is not expensive, because the present 
sails and topsail yards can easily be altered at an expense not exceeding £15 
per yard and sail. 

Tas Loss or tns Orion, AND TESTIMONIAL TO Capt. Hawes, 2.n.—We learn 
from the Glasgow Herald, that a meeting has been held for the purpose of re- 
warding the Portpatrick boatmen, who saved the lives of the passengers at the 
wreck of the Orion. Dr. Robertson, who attended personally and professionally 
was presented with a silver snuff-box, with a suitable inscription, and £10. 

Capt Hawes, having respectfully, but firmly, declined to accept anything for 
his gallant and humane services, the meeting, in consideration of the position he 
holds in the service of his country, resolved not to press him, but requested the 
Committee to present him with the following letter, expressive of the senti- 
ments entertained by the survivors, and the public generally, of his valuable 
and disinterested services. 

“To Commander Edward Hawes, Esq., 2.x., General Superintendent of Port- 
patrick Harbour, 

“ Dear Sir.—The committee of subscribers to the fund to reward the boatmen 
and others in Portpatrick, who were instrumental iu saving life at the wreck of 
the Orion, in June last, were anxious to show to you the appreciation in which 
your valuable services on that occasion and afterwards are held by the public 
generally, by presenting you with some substantial token of their regard. 

* But being prevented from this by your generous self-denial, embrace this 
only other method left them to thankyou for your valuable and disinterested 
services. 

“The circumstance that the first man who discovered the danger of the 
vessel ran directly to you, speaks much for your character, and the cool fore- 
sight with which you made your arrangements and gave your orders, and the 
intrepid conduct you displayed on board of the boats fully justified the confi- - 
dence placed in you, and has made it a matter of thankfulness to the survivors, 
and to the public generally, that an officer of your presence of mind and influ- 
ence was so near at such arn emergency. 

“ May you be long spared, and increasingly useful, to an obliged and grateful 
country.’ 

To which Capt. Hawes replied as follows: — 


“ Portpatrick, Nov. 29th, 1850. 

“Dear Sirs.—I have sincere pleasure in receiving the document you have 
done me the honour to present to me, expressive of the sentiments of the survi- 
vors of the wreck of the Orion, for the part which, under Divine Providence, it 
was my happiness to take in the assistance rendered them in the hour of peril. 
This public testimony of regard for my services on that occasion, added to that 
received by letter from many of the survivors, is indeed most gratifying. 

“In abstaining to partake of the awards from the donations of the survivors 
and the public, I have the satisfaction to see the boatmen enjoy the full benefit 
of the subscribers’ generous liberality towards them—a liberality that testifies 
to all on our coasts the value set upon prompt assistance. 

“ I am, dear Sirs, yours sincerely, 
(Signed) “ Epwarp Hawes, Commander R. N. 
“ To the Committee acting for the Survivors of the Orion.” 


We may add that Mr. Thompson, one of the Committee, in presenting the 
letter to Capt. Hawes, said ‘‘ We have been requested to present you with this 
letter, expressive of the sense which the survivors, and the public generally, 
entertain of your valuable services, at and since the wreck, and while they res- 
pect your generous refusal to partake of their bounty, they hope that, that 
branch of the government under which you serve, will find some means to show 
you and the gentlemen of your profession that they are not unmindful of such 
services as yours.” 
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Vancouver Istann.—By the last advices from Vancouver Island, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company have been informed of a discovery of the capability of that 
colony for producing hemp, which may have an effect on its prosperity almost 
as important as that from its coal mines. In some of the works of the early 
voyagers. there are notices that the natives were found to be possessed of tackle 
of remarkable strength, and it was now ascertained that the plant from which 
this was prepared was the nettle hemp, which is indigenous, and which ie found 
scattered over various localities of the island Specimens of rope roughly made 
from it have been received in London, and it appears that it will bear a strain of 
2lb. above the Admiralty standard of 84lb. The material has also been examined 
by competent dealers, and its value estimated at £30 per ton. 

Tre Livrrpoot Saicors’ Home.—A magnificent building was opened on 
Monday for the transaction of the business hitherto conducted in the temporary 
offices, Bath Street. 
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Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, Royal Observatury. 
From the 21st of November, to the 20th of December, 1850. 
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{ 
Tue Province or Suepian.—By William Holt Yates, Esg., M.D. 


Ir has been said that on the coast of Syria, there is a great want of 
portsand harbours. There is at present, I believe, only one that may be 
considered available and safe, viz. that of Alexandretta or Scanderoon; 
but its remote position and insalubrity are great inconveniences. The 
other ports, so called, which are usually frequented, viz. Jaffa, Khaifa, 
Beyrout and Tripoli are open roadsteads; Latichia is perhaps somewhat 
better, but not much. 

There are two places which it has always struck me (one particularly) 
are of the atest importance on many accounts, viz. Suédiah in the 
Bay of Antioch, at the embouchure of the, Orontes, and the Island of 
Ruad, a little to the North of Tripoli. | | 

The Bay of Antioch extends between the Ras el Khanzer and Cape 
Posidium, a distance from point to point of about eighteen or twenty 
miles. The valley of Suédiah, the ancient Seleucia, occupies the hollow 
or centre of the bay, beginning at the base of Mount Cassius, (a pic- 
turesque mountain whisk tapers to the height of 6,400 feet,) and termi- 
nating at the old port and city of Seleucia, where Mount Khossus 
reaches the sea. It is in long. 36°, and includes the beautiful valley of 
the Lower Orontes, which, after collecting the water from the Turcoman 
plains, here falls into the Mediterranean. 

Posidium of Soldini.—In the angle formed by the shore and Mount 
Cassius, stood formerly an important city, believed to be the Posidium 
of the Romans, the Soldini of the Saracens, from an Arabic word 
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signifying “power,” “royal, &c;” and as in the plain on the other side, 
here also ancient tumuli are to be seen, commonly called the Tombs of 
the Kings or Giants. It is probable that this formed a suburb of the 
same city. Moreover, close at hand, there is a small lake which some 
imagine to be the remains of a harbour, which, from neglect, has been 
ually filling up, and is now shut out from the sea by the shore. 
neath Mount Cassius, where the road leads up to the mountain pass, 
are some leech ponds, and the remains of an aqueduct or water course, 
which having been allowed to go to ruin, the water which still flows out 
of an adjacent rock, and is as clear as crystal, cool and delicious, escapes, 
and mingling with other springs, floods the low ground between it and 
the sea, where, it is not improbable, there was once a harbour 1n front of 
the town, yet within the outer wall, and corresponding in position to 
that of the old port which may still be seen. This spot is pow over- 
grown with canes and rushes, which constitute an article of commerce, 
quantities thereof being exported annually for the manufacture of bas- 
kets. 

The casual observer might suppose that this is an insalubrious marsh; 
but as the water is never stagnant, it never becomes a source of malaria. 
The ground adjacent is also well cultivated, the soil is rich and produc- 
tive, and the inhabitants of the village (which is now called Karajak) 
enjoy excellent health. 

The shore of Suédiah is composed of a firm sand, like that of Worth- 
ing, and there is good and safe anchorage in the entire length for more 
than two miles out. There are no sunken rocks, and the officers of the 
Spartan, the Harlequin, and others in H.M. Service who have been 
there, all speak well of it, and infinitely prefer it to Beyrout and other 
stations on the Syrian coast. On one occasion the Pacha of Egypt’s 
fleet rode out the gales of an entire winter there, under the shelter of 
Mount Cassius and the promontory of Possite, or Cape Posidium. 

The men of war find it most convenient to anchor from half a mile to 
a mile off shore, between the embouchure of the river and a small white 
building with a cupola, which is seen near the beach, to the north. Ina 
line with these marks, some distance inland, will be observed a cluster 
of poplars which mark the situation of the British Vice Consulate, and 
beyond those on an eminence, the chateau Ruaicy, the residence of Dr. 
Holt Yates. A ship of the line might ride there securely, she would 
have plenty of sea room and nothing to fear in summer, and in winter 
would be better off than at Beyrout or any other place between Mount 
Cassius and Alexandria; for if 1t came on to blow hard, she might either 
take shelter, like the Pacha’s fleet, under Mount Cassius, or run for the 
Gulf of Iskenderoon or Cyprus, as circumstances directed. But, all with 
whom we have communicated, agree that the anchorage is good, and 
that they prefer riding there to Beyrout. Even while I now write, we 
have accounts of shipwrecks and the loss of several lives at Beyrout, 
further illustrating the importance of, if possible, finding some harbours 
of refuge on this cvast. 

I am not aware that the Bay of Antioch has ever been surveyed. If 
not, it certainly should be, as the time may come when British ships of 
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war, as well as merchantmen, may be called on to anchor there, and 
make the best they can of it. 

The practicability of navigating the Orontes, at least as far as Antioch, 
if not to the rich districts of Hamah and Homs, is another important 
subject for enquiry. 

Old Port, or harbour of Seleucia too should be well examined. 
If it depended upon Englishmen it would doubtless be cleared out and 
restored, but Turks have neither money nor enterprise. Its basin is 
capacious; it is enclosed by thick and lofty walls, and well defended both 
by nature and art. The city is in ruins; the mouth of the harbour is 
obatructed by sand from the sea, and the interior is overgrown with 
vegetation, among which are springs of running water, as on the site of 
what I believe to have been the harbour of Posidium above mentioned. 
The entrance was formerly defended by massive towers, the greater 
part of which remain; and there are two piers or jetties, built of 
enormous stones from twenty to twenty-five feet, by five feet wide, and 
five feet deep. It was at this harbour that St. Paul embarked for 
Cyprus, after leaving Antioch, see Acts., x1. v.4. There are few 
things that cannot be accomplished in modern times, when the importance 
of the object justifies the expenses; and were Suédiah in the hands of 
Euro s, it would, I feel assured, be restored, and another harbour 
would perhaps also be made at or near the mouth of the Orontes for 
steamers and smaller craft navigating the river; for we must not overlook 
the fact that the day will come, (and is probably not distant,) when 
Suédiah will again become the high road to Persia and India. In spite 
of all that was said by those who preferred the route by Egypt and the 
Red Sea. (Col. Chesney, and Lieuts. Lynch, Campbell, and others, 
subsequently clearly demonstrated the practicability of navigating the 
Euphrates. The obstacles which exist, so far from being insurmountable, 
would only be named by a great nation, because it might not be con- 
venient to undertake the work. 

A canal between the Orontes and the Euphrates might soon be cut, 
or the transit be completed by a a pide for the distance is only fifty 
miles for the former, the ground is level, and there are many tributary 
streams on the line which might be turned to account. As it is, many 
travellers proceed by this, the shortest route to Mossul and Nineveh; 
and we are visited by officers on leave from India, who prefer coming 
by Bagdad and Aleppo. Some who are on furlough for their health, 
and who find it inconvenient to go to England, would do well to remain 
at Suédiah for a season, as they would not then lose their Batta, as they 
do when they visit England or the Colonies, for Suédiah is within the 

rescribed limits. And if a school were established there, the children of 
European families settled in India, might conveniently be sent there. I 
shall be pardoned for this digression, as it shews how many and great 
advantages may hereafter open to our countrymen, in connexion with 
this interesting and healthy spot. 

At the mouth of the Orontes there is a bar of sand, over which there 
is I believe from four to twelve feet of water, according to the season of 
the year; but this requires confirmation. 
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Query.—lIs this bar formed by the sea, or by deposits from the river? 
Could it be got rid of, and how? Or, could the inconvenience to which 

igives rise be obviated? 

The favourable solution of this question, would render essential service 
to the present inhabitants. 

I have mentioned that ashort distance from the mouth of the Orontes, 
there is a small lake with springs init; might not this be made available 
for the excavation of a harbour? and if so, would it be necessary to Jead 
a canal into it with a sluice gate, as a backwater? Can it be determined 
whether there ever was a harbour at Posidium, where the reeds now 
grow? and if so, could they be cleared away, and a harbour formed there 
under Mount Cassius? 

These are all important questions, and it is not irrelevant to British 
interests to consider them. Already one English factory has been built 
at Suédiah, and others of our countrymen have evinced a disposition to 
settle there, on account of the salubrity of the climate. 

That there was once a harbour of some kind at the mouth of the 
Orontes, we know from this, that when Godfrey de Bouillon and Tancred, 
were besieging Antioch, they were supplied with stores and provisions 
by the Pisans, who landed the same at ike port of Antioch, and this was 
Jong after the destruction of the old port of Seleucia; (see Milman’s 
History of the Crusaders, &c.) 

If then there was formerly a harbour here, why should there not be 
again? I insert the following extract from Lieut. Lynch’s narrative 
o the United States expedition to the River Jordan, and the Dead 

a. 

“In the hollow of the hills near the Jaffa is acircular plain, where 
Ibrahim Pacha contemplated making a harbour, to be connected with 
the Mediterranean by a canal. 

“At the request of our vice-consul, who had come to meet us early in 
the day, we examined it carefully, and felt satisfied that the work could 
be done at little cost, compared with the immense benefit that would be 
derived from it. The duties of the customs 12 per cent. amount to 
£10,000 sterling per annum, and twice that sum or two years duties 
appropriated to the purpose, would accomplish it. Vessels not exceeding 
160 tons burthen, can anchor near the town in the summer, but ini winter, 
ssa must keep in the offing. 

. 441.—“ There were some thirty or forty small polacre vessels in 
the port, which is protected by a reek of rocks to the westward. 

“This reef is generally supposed to be the remains of a breakwater, 
built by the Emperor Adrian; but to me the reef presented a natural 
aspect. 
re] could detect no vestiges of an ancient mole, and have not been able 
to find any historical account of an artificial harbour being formed here. 
On the contrary, Josephus speaks of the dangers of the anchorage caused 
by a number of rocks off the town”.—p. 446. 

If then, I would ask, a harbour could be formed at Jaffa at an outlay 
of £20,000 where a canal from the sea would be requisite, are not the 
facilities greater at Suédiah? and if the export duties at Suédiah do 
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not at present equal those of Jaffa, would they not become so, seeing 
that the silk reeled at Suédiah, and other valuable property from Anti- 
och and Aleppo, which is now sent for exportation to Alexandretta or 
to Latichia at a great expense, would then be shipped at this port? 

Moreover, if greater facilities were afforded for landing merchandise, 
fresh branches of commerce would spring up, especially if Europeans 
settled in the country; to wit, the growing of wool and the breeding of 
cattle, the exportation of butter and cheese, the cultivation of opium, 
scammony, senna, jalap, castor oil, rhubarb, galls, and other medicinal 
plants, all indigenous in the land; cotton too, and rice, sugar, indigo, 
flax, and even the tea plant, if the secret of preparing it afterwards 
could only be got at—not to mention the probability of a new market 
for English cutlery, hosiery, Manchester prints, and other manufactured 
articles, 

The steepes of Mount Rossius are covered with the celebrated Syrian 
oaks, pines, magnificent box, walnut, sycamore and other forest trees. 
Mohamed Ali built the greater part of his ships of war of the oaks 
grown here, and when Capt. Symonds of the Spartan, came to Suédiah 
(in Ooctober, 1847,) he took away specimens of them, as he thought 
the subject worthy of attention. Any one is at liberty to cut them, 
and they are brought away for the expense of removing, and I believe 
the aalasive right of hewing timber in these forests, might be purchased 
or farmed of the government by paying an annual rental were any objec- 
tion started to cutting timber on a large scale. There is great facility 
for removing the trees when filled, and they would be best shipped at 
Arsoos. 

This district should be visited, and my agent, Mr. Bennett, will be 
happy to accompany the party to the spot. 

I would farther call attention to the Island of Auad, situated a little 
to the north of Tripoli; it is the ancient Arodus, and was an important 
station of the crusaders. Between it and Tortosa on the main, there is 
deep water, and I understand good anchorage with, under certain cir- 
cumstances, protection fur ships of any size in bad weather. If it has 
not been surveyed it would be worth while to send a boat in and take 
a look at-it. Its position is important, as there is an opening in the 
mountains which communicates with well watered and fertile plains, 
which form the connecting link between north and south Syria, with 
the ancient cities of the upper valley of the Orontes, and those of the 
Lebanon. 

The island itself is small, but would serve as a depdt of coal and 
stores. It is well supplied with water and building material. There 
are the remains of fortifications both there and at Tortosa, where also 
may be seen some fine ruins of a christian church, built by the crusa- 
ders. The inhabitants of Ruad are all moslems, pilots, ship-builders, 
and sailors; and the native coasting vessels, are either built there or at 
Tripoli. I believe the whole island might be bought up for a few thou- 
sand piastres, for the habs aide of the land are al poor. 

The importance of Suédiah in a political and commercial point of 
view, cannot be doubted. Situated at the very gates of Asia Minor, in 
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a fine bay at the mouth of a large river which communicates with an 
extensive fertile country abounding in silk, grain and fruits, flocks aod 
herds, sheltered by lofty mountains which are well wooded, and shew 
indications of seal copper, and iron ores, with plenty of lime and stone 
for building, an abundance of running water, and a fine climate. It 
attracted the notice of the ancient Romans who, as long as they held 
possession of Syria, made Antioch the seat of government. The an- 
cients well knew the value of its position, for it was the great highway 
between Europe and Asia; then, as now, it commanded the road to the 
northern and western nations. So strongly was it fortified by Nature, 
that its ruler held as it were the key, and without his permission none 
could pass the gates; whilst those who could approach it from the east, 
must frst traverse a parched and sandy wilderness. On the south it was 
defended by the sea, and judging from the stupendous ruins which we 
now behold, it was inhabited by a people of no ordinary talent; their 
maritime defences were equal to those inland; their fortifications were 
carried over the tops of mountains: we find watch towers at intervals 
along the coast, and although little is known of Suédiah in the days of 
the Selencidce, and the cause of their final overthrow, we see enough to 
convince us that it contained every thing essential to a great maritime 
and commercial people. That they were wealthy and prosperous during 
a long series of years, appears from an inspection of their works, to wit, 
the building of their city, which, it is said at one period contained no 
less than 600,000 persons—its beautiful ports and mole, and its still 
more astonishing tunnel which extends more than a mile in length 
along the heights, and collects and conveys the water from the moun- 
tains to the sea,—a work which is only equalled by that of Mr. Brunel, 
beneath the Thames in London: the catacombs also, causeways, castles, 
excavations and numerous other objects. 

Whether their prosperity excited the cupidity of the Romans, or 
whether they fell from other causes, history is silent. But one thing is 
certain, Suédiah has been regarded in every age as the key of Syria, 
which as I have stated, could only be entered by one of the three passes of 
Mount Amanus. And the crusaders it is well known, had to fight their 
way through them and to subdue the city of Antioch before they could 
approach the Holy Land. For they had no ships, and in the present 
day, none but a superior maritime power ary hope to enter by any 
other route. It was to this point that Alexander marched to meet the 
host of Darius. It was here too that the Emperor Aurelian encountered 
the armies of Queen Zenobia; and we may rest assured that it ever 
Syria is conquered it will be by this same route and no other. Those 
therefore who would prevent it will do well not to lose sight of Suédiah 
and Antioch, They are no longer fortified as they once were, but the 
localities remain the same. Many of the munitions of war are close at 
hand, and under the direction of England or France this district might 
soon be made to form an impassable barrier. Perhaps I, ought not to 
allude to these matters. But it is impossible for a person who is familiar 
with these localities to pass them over in silence. We live in stirring 
times and witness great events. All imagine that we are on the eve of 
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important changes, and that the tide is running in that direction. 
Who can observe the signs of the times with indifference? As then a 
child may puzzle a philosopher, so may an individual gifted with com- 
Mon sense and sinus powers of observation let fall a hint which 
abler and more experienced persons may turn to advantage. I have 
resided at Suédiah three years, and (p.v.) shall return to it. I know 
it well, and the character of its people, and it has always struck me that 
if it be really an object of policy to sustain the Turks and uphold the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire; and, as seems now to be the case, to 
prevent the aggression of others, means should be taken to strengthen 
this very important district. 

In Syria the merchants are often put to inconvenience for want of the 
floating medium. There is little coin because there are not enough peo- 
ple to cultivate the soil; and large districts lie dormant which might easily 
be made to bring forth a hundred fold. There are mines too, but they 
are not worked, and no encouragement is given to labour. Just so it 
was formerly in Egypt, but what a change took place in that country 
when Mohamed Ali encouraged European settlers! Why does not the 
Sultan imitate his example in regard to Syria and Asia Minor. Redschid 
Pacha is an enlightened man it is said, and if the subject were properly 
represented to him in private, as means of giving stability to the empire, 
surely he would see the advantage of it, and a firman would be granted 
to permit Europeans to purchase and hold land and other property in 
their own names, cultivate the soil and establish factories, paying to the 
Porte, the same taxes and dues as the Rayahs or natives, as in fact they 
do now, viz.; a tenth part of all the produce of their estates either in 
kind or money, as they prefer. Those who are settled in Syria do not 
complain of any want of protection, as far as the Turks are concerned; 
but as they are not allowed to purchase property in their own names, 
comparatively few venture to invest capital. But were it otherwise, and 
it were known that there was a mutual understanding and treaty between 
the Porte and their own government, confidence would be established, 
and numbers would immediately flock thither. 

The hands of the Porte would thereby be strengthened, for | 
tracts of land now lying waste would be cen into saltivatibn, “the 
exports and imports would increase, and a large revenue would flow into 
their coffers. 

But all property held by Europeans should be registered at their 
respective consulates, and efficient means should be determined on for 
the settlement of disputes without delay; and also for the prevention of 
bribery. 

If rd mistake not, it is for the promotion of commerce as well as the 
safety of our ships, that surveys are taken of the coasts and ports of the 
Levant. Surely then it is legitimate in us to encourage our countrymen 
to settle where they can do so with advantage to themselves and the 
government of the land they select; especially when, as in the present 
case, the said government may be said to aid upon the active oo- 
operation of England for its existence, and ought to increase her resources 
by all the means in her power: how else is she to repel the aggressions 
of her enemies and maintain her position as a nation? 
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Within a few years Beyrout and Alexandria have become prosperous, 
entirely in consequence of European enterprize. Cilivization is progress- 
ing, thanks to the powerful influence of steam, which induces many to 
lay aside their ancient prejudices. But Turks have not yet learned to 
encourage their benefactors to settle amongst them because they are of 
a different religion, otherwise the means would speedily be found for 
restoring many of their ancient ports in Asia Minor, as well as in Syma. 
Boats would again appear upon the Orontes and introduce the arts of 
civilized life to the cities of the interior. Homs, Hannah, Damascus, 
Antioch and Aleppo, the plains of Mesopotamia would again flourish, new 
cities would spring up, and the Ottoman empire would become the 
richest in the world. But the die is cast, her sun is set, her glory has 
departed. 

‘A more healthy place than Suédiah it would perhaps be difficult to 
find. There are no malignant fevers; consumptions, asthma, and bron- 
chites, are unknown. We never see sickly children, or paralytics. Let 
the weather be what it may a cough is seldom heard, and a cold rarely 
lasts more than twenty-four hours. Death is really an event in Suédiah, 
except from accident or age; for we are not often visited with epidemics, 
and we breathe a pure and invigorating atmosphere; we have no heavy 
dews or fogs; the temperature is equable, neither too hot nor too cold; 
the air is balmy and agreeable; the sirocco is not felt as at Malta, Egypt, 
and other parts of the Mediterranean, sige era our spirits are always 
good. In the summer there is generally a refreshing breeze from the 
sea, and the nights are beautiful; and though there are fresh gales in 
winter, the wind is never cutting or irritating, and we very rarely see 
snow in the plains. We are too near the mountains to feel the effects 
of the snow, which collects on their lofty peaks. We always know what 
the weather is to be, and can depend upon it, and dress accordingly ; for 
it is remarkable with what precision the seasons return. We have the 
early and the later rains, as mentioned in Scripture; but we can calculate 
almost to an hour when the change is to take place. I have kept a 
register of the temperature and atmospheric changes, and I can truly 
say, that the climate fully justifies the practice of the ancient Greek and 
Roman, physicians, in sending their consumptive patients to Suédiab; 
and if the advantages to be derived from a residence there, were more 


extensively known, it would soon be resorted to by invalids as formerly. @ 


Mrs. H. Yates went there on account of ill health, having lost all her 
brothers and sisters of this insidious disease. She had not been there a 
month before she entirely lost her cough, and began to gain flesh and 
strength, she was soon able to take walks and rides like other people, 
and ae is no longer like the same person; but she owes much to regular 
hours, and gentle horse exercise, diet and repose. She seldom had 
recourse to medicine. 

We regret not having an English clergyman. A gentleman whose 
health does not permit him attending to his duties in Europe, would do 
well to go there. An income of £150 per annum, would suffice for 
every thing. He might do much good, and would pass his time agree- 
ably. He is quite welcome to go to my house during my absence, 2” 
my agent, Mr. Bennett, whom I have left in charge of my servants, 20 
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who speaks Arabic, Turkish, Italian, French, and English, will render 
him every assistance. I shall be happy to reply to any question, if he, 
or others, will address me under cover to W. Stuart, Esq., 6, Grays Inn 
Square, London. An English steamer touches at Alexandretta, and at 
Latichia, which is within nine or ten hours of Suédiah. There are also 
two English schooners, and many boats of the country, which are safe, 
and tolerably commodious, and Mr. Bennett will, I am sure, feel great 
‘aaa in procuring travellers accommodation, if they will apply to 
im on their arrival. 

The people are well disposed, industrious, civil, and friendly. They 
belong chiefly to the Antioch, Greek, or Armenian church. There are 
about twenty Turkish families, some Ansayrees from the mountains; but 
no Roman Catholics or Jews. We walk out at all hours alone and 
unarmed; and when we go to bed at night, we do not think it necessary 
to fasten either windows or doors: yet we have neither police, workhouses, 
nor soldiers; not even a beadle to frighten the boys into good behaviour. 
Still we have no beggars, and no one can say that the people are 
oppressed; they have few taxes, have always enough to eat, and appear 
conteuted and happy. The necessaries of life are abundant and cheap; 
the roads are good, and for the most part overshadowed with hedges of 
pomegranate, myrtle, and other evergreens; also the fig, the wild grape, 
poplar, plane tree, the scented willow, clematus, convolvulus, and other 
igh ial the wild verbenia, liquorice, thistles, roses, squills, and a variety 
of elegant little flowers decorate the banks; we grow oranges, lemons, 
apricots, peaches, nectarines, plums, cherries, strawberries, the Indian 
mediar, apples pears, the randingan or egg plant, potatoes, and a great 
variety of other plants, shrubs, and vegetables; asparagus, and celery 
grow wild. There is a fine field for the sportsman, the naturalist, the 
histonan, the antiquarian, and the astronomer. 

We lead a sort of patriarchal life, which I would not change for all 
the luxuries and gaieties of Europe. 

The habits of the people are simple, for they have not yet been cor- 
rupted by the inhabitants of cities, A spirit of enquiry has lately 
sprung up among the christians. They evince a desire for improvement, 
but they have no teachers or schools which are worthy of the name. 
The priests permit the circulation of the bible, but few can read or write 
their own language. 

They work from sunrise to sunset for two piastres (5d.), most of them 
have a little farm or garden, cultivate the mulberry and rear silk worms, 
reeling off the silk in the season, that constitutes the great wealth of 
the country. The goats, sheep, and cattle are driven out to pasture in 
the morning and home again in the evening; and the sheep follow their 
pastor and come at the sound of their names, and it is delightful as the 
purple shadows of the declining sun fall upon the mountain sides, to 

the peaceful tinkling of the sheep’s-bell as they wind their measured 
way through the dells and along the shaded lanes, and crop the herbage 
on their banks. Early marriages are encouraged, and few that are 
married are without families: this prevents immorality. 

A father delights to have his children and grand-children under his 
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roof, and at his death the elder brother is regarded as the patriarch of 
the house, and he is looked up to as such. Parental authority is absolute: 
& son never questions the will or opinion of his father, sak great reve- 
rence is paid to age, all rising on the approach of an old man, and 
conducting him to the seat of honor. The coat of many colors pre- 
sented to Joseph is still the national costume, and we are continually 
reminded of the days of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. But these 
things must be seen to be understood, and a tranquil and reflecting mind 
is ne to appreciate them. A hurried glance is not sufficient, we 
must reside amongst these people to discover their feelings. It isa 
retired Seotte life, but need not be a lazy or unprofitable one, if we 
have only the heart to do good; for there are numerous ways in which 
an intelligent European may be useful to those around him, and those 
who find it necessary to add to their resources, need not be at a loss: 
they may do so without risk, and with a moderate capital. I can say 
with great truth, that we scarcely find twenty-four hours in the day 
enough, and do not know what it is to be troubled with ennuz. We 
have a good library and newspapers, and never lack occupation or 
amusement. We make excursions to the more interesting spots, and 
return with a new zest to our peaceful abodes: all that is wanted is an 
English Protestant Minister, and a few true English hearts to co-operate 
with us in works of usefulness. All other things which we fancy might 
add to our convenience, when the proper time arrives, if they are for 
our own good, will doubtless be given to us. 

I have only to add, that these remarks have been hastily set down, 
whilst H.M. steam ship Odin was under sailing orders, which must 
plead my excuse for all blunders. I shall be happy if they may prove 
useful or interesting to any whom they may concern. 

WitiiaM Hour YATES, M.D. 

Malta, March 30th, 1850. 


“ SHakines” From Suyena.—By Mahmouz Effendi. 


We have often heard skippers express their astonishment that the 
Nautical Magazine does not occasionally touch upon scenes in Smyrna 
and Salonica; seeing that little is kuown of the latter place by tars and 
not too much of the former. Perhaps the best pen to describe Salonica, 
or Selanik, as it is called by the Turks, would be found among the officers 
who served recently in H.M.S. Beacon, Volage, Magpie, Auzxiliar, or 
Research. Some of them must have been engaged in the “ Survey of 
the Gulf of Salonica,” or have some time or other paid a visit to its 
eelebrated chief town out of commendable sailorlike curiosity. Trust- 
ing therefore, that by and bye, certain of their notes and observations 
will grace the pages of the Blue Magazine, we shall not ourselves pay 
any present attention to the claims of the unnoticed and neglected 
Salonica, but confine our scribbling to the Anatolian City of Smyrna. 
And even in regard to Smyrna we do not here attempt to place before the 
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reader anything like a systematic account, such as might be expected 
within the red covers of a M/urray’s Handbook, but simply a few 
pages of odds and ends, or as Jack terms them “ Shakings”. 

Having premised thus much, stirred up our sea-coal fire, snuffed the 
candles, (we cannot afford wax, ) and pressed a bran-new eomeaee into 
the service, we sit down satisfied to proceed with our task. 

Sultan Mahmoud the Second, celebrated as the destroyer of the 
Janissaries* had been dead a year or two, and his elder son Abd-ul- 
Medjid, seated in quiet possession of the Ottoman throne, when one fine 
morning the number of English Merchant-shipping at Smyrna, the 
second-best port of the Turkish Empire, was increased by the arrival 
of the Sunderland-built brig Saucy Fanny; a vessel which had 
then the good fortune to be commanded by one Nicholas Collier, master 
mariner, and manned by as sturdy and steady a crew as ever spliced the 
main brace in honor of her Majesty Queen Victoria. Master Nick was 
ore of his ship, and proud of his men; and his men were proud of 

im and of the barkey too. The whole kit of them hailed from the 
Wear; a North Sea locality, second to none in its sailors, as many a 
foreign fleet has found to its cost, in times past, and yet may again. 
The crew of the Saucy Fanny had now, however, no thought of wars 
and press-gangs, or naval victories, in their minds; but were at the time 
our sketch commences, comfortably lounging in a group on the fore- 
castle of the brig, and gazing towards he hill-backed city off which 
they were at anchor. | 

e mate, Mr. Surtees, stood a little apart from the men, pondering 
on the second chapter of Revelations, which he had read twenty times 
over during the passage out, and seemed now to glory in the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of “seeing with his own eyes,” as he said, “ one of 
the seven churches addressed from Patmos by St. John;’’ and then he 
repeated to himself the verses from the Holy Book. 


“ And unto the Angel of the Church in Smyrna write; these things saith 
the first and the last, which was dead and is alive. 

“I know thy works and tribulation and poverty (but thou art rich) and I 
know the blasphemy of them which say they are Jews, and are not, but are the 
synagogue of Satan. 


* The Muslim insurrection against the conscription at Aleppo in November, 
1850, during which the native Christians were fiercely attacked and plundered, 
but no Europeans injured, was without doubt mixed up with a Janissary move- 
ment ; the almost total destruction of which formidable body was effected by 
force in 1826, the year before the Battle of Navarino. For an account of this 
sanguinary affair, taken from Turkish sources, see Knight’s “Oriental Outlines,” 
published by Sampson Low, of Fleet Street. Prior to the account of these riots 
at Aleppo reaching London, a report was circulated that the Sultan had fallen 
by poison; a report to this extent happily unfounded, but still the Times of Dec. 
17th, 1850, had a subsequent account from Pera of the oe & conspiracy, 
and the arrest of thirteen dignitaries connected with the Imperial Seraglio 
So that Abd-ul-Medjid really appears to have been in some personal danger in 
1850; and his young brother put forward as aclaimant to the Ottoman Throne 
on the ground perhaps, that Abd-ul-Medjid is the favourer of progress, while 


a a is suid to be a supporter of the ancien regime or orthodox Janissary 
system. 
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“Fear none of those things which thou shalt suffer; behold the devil shall 
cast some of you into prison, that ye may be tricd; and ye shall have tribu- 
lation ten days; be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thce a crown of 
life”. 


It is a strange thing, that even at the time of which we write (that 
is, the commencement of the reign of Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid) Smyrna 
should have been without an English protestant church or chapel ! 
The British factory in that port had very properly a chaplain up to the 
time of its dissolution; and the city is now seldsia without a stray pro- 
testant missionary; and a church was once commenced at Bougia, a 
little Frank village close to Smyrna; but still in 1851 we believe, there is 
no actual entire building open for divine service under a protestant 
English minister, either in Smyrna or its hamlet-abounding environs. 
A make-shift room in a consul’s, or a missionary’s house may suit 
some persons, anythingarians; but in these days protestants in a city 
of 140,000 souls, which Smyrna is, should not be without an edifice 
devoted solely to their religion. To the Turks, a stone church would 
be an “outward and visible sign,” that English merchants and sailors 
are of a religious nation, and havea national and state creed, which 
is not Papist; a ceremonial religion the Turks detest. 

The Roman Catholics possess two or three churches, of some size and 

retention too, in Smyrna, and of course the Greeks and Armenians 
ve many also. But the Protestants none. 

Refraining, however, as, perhaps out of place, from further notice of 
these religious points, we may at once call the readers attention to the 
cabin of the Saucy Fanny, in which were seated after dinner her 
captain and supercargo and the Smyrniote merchant to whom the bri 
was partly consigned. Wine was on the table, for a vigorous at 
upon viands and vegetables had just ceased. 

Yet master Nicholas touched neither port nor sherry; grog was his 

favorite, and to that he “ stuck.” The supercargo followed suit, havin z 
by some means acquired a taste for spirits on the voyage. But the mer- 
chant never having kept a wet watch in his life, eschewed vulgar rum 
and brandy, ef hoc genus omne, and patronized, though cautiously, the 
gout-producing juice of Portugal. All the incidents of the Saucy 
Fanny’s log since leaving England having been at length discussed, 
and the brig declared on all hands to be an out-and-out clipper, (what 
craft is not so in her owner or captain’s estimation?), the supercargo 
osely led the conversation to the “Lions” of Smyrna. 
“ Well ”, said he to the merchant, “‘as we are not to break bulk till 
Thursday, we shall have a vacant day to-morrow, and I propose to take 
your advice on our sight-seeing, as this is my first visit to Smyrna, and 
the skipper’s too.” 

“I believe you, my boy,” interrupted master Nicholas, putting down 
his glass emphatically, 6» that it rang again. ‘We should like,” con- 
tinued the supercargo, not noticing the interruption, “to see as much 
as possible, and in a short time.” 

‘“‘ To-morrow, of course,” cried the captain; ‘“‘ To-morrow, of course”; 


echoed the supercargo. 
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‘‘ Be it then to-morrow,” said the merchant “ when I shall hold myself 
disengaged to do the honors, of the ‘fairest city in Ionia.’ ‘ Here’sa 
pleasant ramble to us!” The toast was duly honored. 

‘¢ We can cut out our work at once, ” said the captain, “by a little 
conversation; reconnoitre the ground as it were by tongue and ear, 
talk over what we are to see, and ‘all about it’”. 

‘‘ With all my heart,” chimed in the merchant. 

‘< | have a famous map here, published in 1829,” said the supercargo, 
“charts I of course leave to the captain. This map of Turkey—” 

‘“‘ Let me look at it,” cried the merchant anxiously. 

‘‘ Here it is,” said the supercargo, pulling the map forth from a little 
book-shelf just behind him, fixed indeed at the foot of his berth, and 
holding some twenty volumes, the most conspicuous being Macculloch’s 
Commercial Dictionary and Walpole’s Memoirs relating to Turkey. 
‘‘ This map,” continued the supercargo, “cost me several guineas, which 
you may guess by its size, for its case contains no less than twenty-one 
separate sheets, each just about two feet long, as you shall see.” 

‘“‘ We are now in Asia”, observed the captain, ‘and this of yours is 
a map of European Turkey.” 

‘It contains part of Asia Minor, nevertheless,” replied the supercargo; 
‘here in the corner of part 21, which delineates the eastern half of 
Candia, we have a square, sliced economically out of the sea, and devoted 
to a neat little plan of Smyrna. Look at it, merchant. I must myself 
thank the author, Franz Von Weiss, for having inserted such an outline 
of the place, although I confess I should never have expected to find it 
in the Candiote division of his labours. But I suppose he had no room 
for it elsewhere.” 

The Smyrniote consignee here looked at the map, and declared it to 
be very accurately drawn; but he remarked that, being a German pro- 
duction, it was not go intelligible to him at a glance as it might have 
been in almost any other language, from the German sna Sig sd em- 
ployed, being not so simple as that of the French or Italian, or English. 

‘* We speak almost all tongues here in Sm ” continued the mer- 
chant. ‘The language of society is French or Italian ; we pick up 
Romaic or modern Greek from our domestic servants; and our com- 
mercial dealing with the Jews, gives us a knowledge of Spanish, a tongue 
which all Hebrews hereabouts seem to prefer to their own. But Ger- 
man very few Smyrniotes understand. Of course we acquire a little 
Armenian and Arabic, and much Turkish, from hearing these spoken 
ever day, but still with all these opportunities we generally, it must be 
confessed, content ourselves with being able to speak, and don’t attempt 
to learn to write all the languages.” 

“T regard you,” said Master Nicholas, “as miracles of learning in 
being able to speak half a dozen languages, let alone the writing of 
them. As for me, I find it quite enough ashore to tackle my own 
tongue sometimes, especially in the newspapers, where they do print 
such Pissuey long words, all from the Latin and Greek they tell me; 
and my buttons if they go on coining new terms in this way for 
every pew sort of carriage, and coat, and building, and invention, and 
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discovery ;—dash my buttons, I say, but Johnson’s Dictionary must 
come out every year as regularly as the London Post Office Directory. 
But, beg your pardon, merchant, here’s the super, pointing out another 
bit of his map. _ Fill up your glass, man, here’s, “ Success to navigation.” 

This toast being also duly honored, the supercargo and the merchant 
fell into talk over the map relative to the two harbours of Mitylene, 
and the anchorages of Scio, the latter island claiming attention as being 
so famous for its sakiz or mastic gum; but with all this ‘confab 
we don’t intend to trouble the reader. 

Master Nicholas after resignedly discussing another a of grog, and 
keeping a quiet tongue for some period, thought it at length high time 
to talk about the ramble fixed for the morrow, and to leave Scio and 
Mitylene to take care of themselves for the present. He, therefore, at 
last broke in upon the conversation of his two companions with the 
_ question.— 

‘‘ Are we to walk to-morrow, or to ride?” 

“¢ A horseback up a hill perpendicular’; like Hotspur,” quoted the 
supercargo from Shakspere, and then pointing through the stern window, 
at the mountains behind Smyrna, he declared his vote in favor ofa walks 
not being quite so good an equestrian as the border-hero to whoin he had 
just referred. 

‘If you intend to walk,” said the merchant “ we had better visit the 
ruins of the old castle you see yonder, on the summit of Mount Pagus; 
the adjacent site of the Sonian theatre; and the Stadium where St. Poly- 
carp, the Bishop of Smyrna, was, it is said, burnt A.D. 167; and then 
descend to the Caravan bridge*, over the river Meles, where I will 
initiate you at the kavhaneh into the mysteries of our Turkish 
pipes, both tchibouk and narghileh, and tempt you with coffee sweet- 
ened with Dutch sugar and flavoured with goats’ milk. There are 
more goats and camels than cows in this part of the world I assure 

ou. 

‘‘’ T would be a lighter task to me,” said the captain, “ to run half-a- 
dozen races to the mast-head, than to walk up those confounded hills 
ha Why the heights of our English Dover are nothing to your 

ount Pagus.” 

“I doubt that; but once at the top,” suggested the supercargo, “would 
not the view repay you for your pains.” 

“ Aye, the view indeed,” said the merchant, “is magnificent in the 
extreme.” 

«‘ And the view,” added the supercargo, “ from this cabin is splendid 
enough, as the breeze has now swung our stern towards the town. What 
a subject for an artist! our own group of ships in the foreground; then 


© A faithful sketch of the Caravan bridge is given in p. 15 of “Fellow’s Journal 
in Asia Minor,” published by Murray, in 1889. We have drunk many a cup of 
coffee at the foot of the very tree on the left of the river, the Meles, where 
Fellows has introduced a native playing on a sort of guitar, between his two 
smoking companions. The foreground of the sketch is above bridge; no boats 
are ever scen in the stream, although once upon a time a middy and hisparty 
rowed or carried a kaik from the bridge to the sea. 
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an esplanade, and a long line of stone and brick built mansions, and con- 
sulates; and rising above their roofs, the domes of mosques, and a 
score or two of taper minarets, and each end of the city flanked by a 
whole forest of cypress trees, and all those rows of picturesque houses 
climbing up the hill, terrace above terrace, and street above street, like 
the seats of an amphitheatre; and then the upper half of the hill without 
trees, but bare as Salisbury Plain, forming an indescribable contrast to 
the woods below it; while on the summit, the very tip-top, the walls and 
towers of the old castle frown down upon us like the darkening brow of 
an angry Genius, Truly, merchant, this Smyrna seems not only a large 
place, but is excessively pleasing to the eye, and I have no doubt a capital 
spot to reside in.” 

Here the cabin boy entered, and announced that a boat was alongside, 
and that a gentleman named Tomkinson wished to see the captain. 

Master Nicholas Collier thereupon went on deck, but speedily returned 
with Mr. Tomkinson and also his own mate, Mr. Surtees. “Now gen- 
tlemen ”; said he; “know one another”; and he introduced them all 
by name. Tomkinson and the consignee of the Saucy Fanny were of 
course already acquainted, each being a resident of Smyrna, and the 
Super and Mr. Surtees were not the men to hold chenuealves strangers 
anywhere. They had seen too much of the world for that, and now a 
round or two of the decanters put all hands at their ease. 

‘¢ We are planning an excursion for to-morrow,” said the consignee; 
“my friends here want to see something of Smyrna. Can you assist 
them” ? 

“In some measure I may,” replied Tomkinson, “for just now I 
boarded the Plymouth schooner Hospodar, one of the fastest craft by 
the bye out of England, and her captain returned me a book I have 
recently been compiling for the special use of visitors to this port. He 
has now done with it, and it is therefore at the service of the Saucy 
Fanny. You must not expect to find all you want, but you may pos- 
sibly light on a few of its contents that may interest you.” 

‘«‘ We are much obliged;” said Mr. Surtees and the supercargo. 

«¢ This is the volume;” continued Tomkinson, drawing it forth from 
the pocket of the shooting jacket he wore. ‘ You will find it unfinished 
and arranged with little method; but still, as there is no such published 
work as a ‘Smyrna Guide Book,’ even this my imperfect MS., may 
not be unacceptable.” 

“ We are first to visit the castle yonder, ” said the captain, “ our good 
friend here is to be our companion and commanding officer for the occa- 
sion.” ‘I shall also be happy to be of the party”; said Tomkinson, 
“and as I suppose Mr. Surtees cannot well in your absence leave the 
ship to-morrow, I hope he will dine ashore with me on piriee a 

‘“‘ That arrangement will just do,” said the captain, “for I want to 
remain on board myself on Sunday, and I have no doubt Mr. Surtees 
will gladly accept your invitation.’ 

‘“‘ And the supercargo and I,” said the consignee, “have an engage- 
ment for Sunday at Bougia.” 
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“‘ Well then,” continued the captain, ‘now all that is settled, what 
time are we to meet ashore to-morrow.” - 

“‘Qh. A.M. punctually,” replied the merchant; ‘on the esplanade, 

at the entrance to the English consulate.” 
' © Very good,” observed the captain. ‘I shall leave everything to 
you, aa | ou must do the best to amuse us. Pass the Wine. Is there 
much to be seen in Smyrna, Mr. Tomkinson?” “TIT think I may say 
there és;” replied Tomkinson; “ yet travellers scarcely ever take time to 
view our pleasant city and its environs, yet hurry on to Constantinople 
or elsewhere, by the very first steamer after their arrival here, which is 
very foolish, for Smyrna certainly improves on acquaintance, and at all 
events is not to be seen in a day.” ; 

‘¢T should think not indeed,” added the consignee, ‘‘ a hundred and 
forty thousand souls caunot be housed in a nutshell. Certainly there is 
much to be seen in Smyrna.” 

“What?” enquired the supercargo. 

“Oh!” rejoined the consignee “ there’s fig-packing, ¢haé’s an inter- 
esting sight: and fig-drum-making, that’s another, tho’ rather a noisy 
one, and then there’s the Howling Dervishes.” 

“‘ And Kara-Gueuz, ” cried Tomkinson, “a saucy fellow, that beats 
Punch and Judy hollow.” 

« And then we have churches and hospitals,” continued the con- 
signee, ‘and barracks, and bazaars, and a black slave market, and a 
Bishop or two, and a Cadi, and baths, and cemeteries, and a casino, 
and a custom-house, and mosques, and caravanserais, and subterraneans, 
ard hundreds of camels, and women, and—” 

‘Hold hard ,” cried the super, “don’t tell us any more, lets pause till 
we get ashore to-morrow,” 

‘* Especially as we shall study the book to-night;” added the 
captain. 

“‘ By the bye did the steamer that left to-day for Southampton carry 
a full cargo? These ‘smokers’ play old Harry with our mere sailing 
craft, running away with goods that would otherwise fall to our share. 
But they buy our Sunderland coal though, and that’s a satisfaction.” 

Our cabin party of five here joined in such a purely mercantile and 
business conversation, that we forbear to pen it. But, if any of our 
readers wish to study the imports from Turkey we advise them to read 
the Times or Daily News, about the sixth of each month, a date on 
or near which a steamer arrives regularly at Southampton* from 
Constantinople, and the nearer scene of our present sketch the City 
of Smyrna. 


(To be Continued. ) 


* January 7th, 1851—The Sultan steamer from Constantinople, Dec. 19th 
and Smyrna Dec. 22nd, arrived this day at Southampton with the following 
cargo:—5,973 boxes of raisins; 316 bales and cases of silk; 156 cases of opium; 
617 bales of goats’ and sheep’s wool; 200 cases of sponge; 224 boxes of oranges; 
18 bales of carpets; 76 barrels of raisins. 
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SomE THOUGHTS ON AN ErricientT Navy. 


Fuaa Orrices.—The list of admirals amounts to 150; among the vete- 
rans who compose it, there are few probably that are not or infirm, 
and unequal to the duties of an active command. These exalted officers 
receive their flag promotion at that period of life when the physical 
power is on the wane, and both body and mind require relief and 
repose from active pursuits. 

In the general system there seems to be a superabundance of the 
various grades of officers, the necessity for which during a period of 
peace is not apparent; and although this fact was understood at the 
conclusion of the last war, and endeavours made to rectify it, we still 
find the lists over crowded. A long period of war, and its consequences, 
which made it a point of duty in the authorities to encourage the officers 
in emulation, were no doubt the main causes. 

To obtain middle-age flag officers is a desideratum; but how to manage 
without selection from the captains’ list seems to be a difficult matter. 
There are such serious objections to the placing of a junior captain over 
the head of a senior that, selection could not be adopted without creating 
a moral revolution in the Service that would mar its efficiency. Some 

lan is, however, imperatively called for; I offer the following with 
bscoeing diffidence, but with the conviction also that, its tendency 
would in a great measure meet the desired end, and if an excuse should 
be required, all I can say is vincit amor patrie. 

Do away with the rank of commander on the active list; that inter- 
mediate grade seeins to be superfluous, though the individuals composin 
it are eminently useful; its effect is to create aged flag officers; the tru 
of this will not probably be disputed. 

Among the 831 commanders at present on the list, there are perhaps, 
about 500 incapable of active service afloat; remove these, and give them 
the rank of retired captain, with a suitable increase of half-pay; and 
place all the younger and healthy upon the active captains’ list; the mere 
change of title would not incapacitate them for the command of sloops- 
of-war. Extra expense need not be incurred; the pay and half-pay 
remaining as at present; the difference would be, under such a change, 
that the captains’ would have four instead of three rates of half-pay; the 
the juniors, lifted from the commander's list, to receive the highes rate 
of that grade, #.e. 10s. per diem. 

The system of retirement is obviously @ wise one; but it seems incom- 
plete, as it does not include the admirals. A becoming delicacy has, 
perheps, been the cause of this omission. There surely would be no 

isrespect in remedying it; when an officer becomes incapable of serving 
his country we may suppose that the relief afforded in the enjoyment of 
the ‘otium cum dignitate’ would be most agreeable to him. It would 
be erent him as a patriot and a man to know that his presence 
was not a to the efficiency of his noble profession; for unless the 
stream be free at both extremes there must be necessarily a bar at the 
top. 

NO. 2.— VOL. XX. L 
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Some individuals, it is true, retain their vigour to patriarchal age, 
but there are few seamen, I imagine, who have undergone the ordeal of 
of long sea life, who are found equal to the bodily and mental exertion 
required in a commander-in-chief, when arrived at the age of seventy or 
eighty years; and who, therefore, should not have their patriotism and 
esprit de corps put to the test by an invitation to command a fleet in 
war time. The retired lists should be entirely separated from the active 
lists in the blue book. 

The separation of the inefficient officers from the efficient among all 
Nath should follow. The retired lists would be very much increased no 

oubt, but it is necessary, whatever the expense might be; and it would 
have the good effect of encouraging the exertions of the active young 
men. What of the sonorous growls of the Cobdenites, or the amazed 
looks of a chancellor of the Exchquer to Mr. Bull? when to have an 
efficient navy to fight his battles and preserve his shores from invasion 
becomes a necessity to ensure his own safety. 

I have a distaste to touch on £. 8. d.; but to place this subject in 8 
clear light take the following reflection: that state of slavery which 
existed in our tropical possessions, did not involve our existence as an 
independent nation; yet, we paid twenty millions of money to effect the 
oad of emancipation: an inefficient navy stakes that existence, and we 
begrudge even the annual outlay that 1s to constitute it an efficient 
service in times to come, and absolutely shrink from the thought of 
advancing a sum to place it beyond dispute! 

Eligibility for the Flag.—Having but one step from the lieutenants’ 
list to the captains’, it would become desirable that every captain to be 
promoted to the flag, should be enabled to hoist it at any subsequent 
time. For this purpose it would be necessary to alter the length of 
time which he has now to serve in arated ship before he becomes eligible 
for command afloat or at the ports. 

The object of the present regulation, it is presumable, when estab- 
lished, was to afford the officer experience in fleet or squadron manceuvres; 
but if no other reason existed, surely intelligent captains did not require 
five or six years to learn the evolutions of a fleet. 

The period may be very profitably reduced to three years at most; but 
the captains on the first columns of the list should, each in his turn, be 
sent in command of a ship of the line or a Jarge frigate, (to be included 
in the line-of-battle for practice only) to the Mediterranean station, 
where alone in peace ships of the line congregate. 

Once a soni for as many days as the circumstances of the times 
admit, the Admiral oouimanting should exercise the ships and steamers 
in the various tactics which embrace the whole of the evolutions of a 
fleet in line-of-battle, &c. In initiatory practice it would be advantageous 
to number each evolution, and to commence with one as a lesson, and 
continue the exercise until every captain became perfect, before proceed- 
ing with the next. The experimental squadron should follow the same 
course. 

From the wide spread distribution of our ships of war, it would seem 
obvious that, the majority, at least of the peace-promoted captains, 
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unless they have theoretically studied the subject, can have but an im- 
perfect knowledge of the manauvres of a fleet. If, therefore, that be 
correct, it would appear equally obvious that some plan should be adopted 
to afford each and all, opportunities of perfecting theory by practice; and 
if after a year and a half, or two years practical instruction, the captains 
were to pass an examination, or otherwise receive a certificate of quali- 
fication from the Admiral commanding, the rest of the time might be 
remitted, in order that some other captain should qualify himself. 

Indeed, the economy of time in this matter would be of such advan- 
tage to the service and to the officers that, captains on half-pay might 
be allowed to volunteer—say three to each ship—for the purpose of 
gaining instruction. Thus, in a few years, we should have captains who, 
on obtaining their fag, would feel competent to the very important and 
responsible charge of commanding with confidence a fleet in action. 
No doubt the smaller classes of vessels could go through the whole of 
the routine, with as much practical utility in the teaching as ships of the 
line; but the difficulty is that they cannot be spared in any collected 
number from other imperative duties on the different stations: indeed, 
boats may be made instrumental in conveying this portion of professional 
knowledge to the junior classes of officers. 

I have met with some veterans of the war, who have a great aversion 
to innovation. The established laws and rules of their day they consider, 
like those of the Medes and Persians, should know nochange! In those 
so tinctured, the altered condition of the world does not revolutionize 
their ideas; the inveterate habit of usages, which scarcely varied in the 
minutest particular, has stamped them with the character of men of 
abstract opinion: the expansion of the human mind and the progress of 
knowledge are phenomena which, to their natural and steady reason, 
appear as so many fallacies in the philosophical deductions of the age; 

eir mental sun (professionally considered) conformable with that of the 
Pythagorian system, stands still, and they seem to be as unconscious of 
the inevitability of progress, as any man is physically of the earth’s 
orbital rotation 

Chateaubriand has justly observed that, in politics finality is impossible; 
it 1s absolutely necessary to advance along with the human intellect. 
The exemplification is in many things even pertaining to navies. Leaving 
a eens oe two, Relea the force of external circumstances has com- 
pelled us to adopt—larger sized ships, and greatly larger cannon. 

Let these suffice to prove that es some of 1793, cannot be applied 
in 1850, without manifest danger, and that the remodeling of the navy 
is a duty imperatively called for. 

In conclusion: the old apothegm of the schools that, “ practice makes 
perfect,” is as applicable to any other species of knowledge to be attained, 
as it is to that which is to be learned within the walls of a seminary. 
And if the measure of the amount of honour attached to diligence in 
hterary pursuits be held in estimation, that which pertains to akill in 
naval tactics, embracing as it does the principle of patriotism, must to 
all who are imbued with the love of their profession, and with regard 
en country’s welfare be a strong incentive to the desire of ex- 
celling. 
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It is this high and noble sentiment, which I am happy in believing 
pervades the ‘morale’ of the Service, that stamps a character of worth 
upon our navy.—L£ sto perpetua. STORMY JACK. 


More Asovut TosAcco. 


(Iu our volume for 1842, will be found some interesting particulars about 
the “weed.” Another recognition of it from its native land may not be 
out of place here, though it is transplanted from a Canadian Journal.—Eb.]} 


Mr. Epitor.—It has often occurred to me during the last few weeks, 
that some account of the history of the Tobacco plant, now in such 
geveral and extensive use on this continent, might not prove uninterest- 
ing tu many of your readers; few of whom, while on some cold winter 
evening cosily enjoying at their own fireside, the comfortable and 
luxurious languor, which the fumigation of the weed so gently diffuses, 
are aware of how strange and eventful a history, and through how many 
vicissitudes, exultations, proscriptions, extravagant eulogies, and un- 
qualified condemnations, that wonderful plant the Nicotiana Tabacum, 
& nauseous, poisonous weed, of acrid taste and disagreeable odour, has 
during the lape of a few centuries forced itself into every corner of the 
inhabited globe; and instead of being the insignificant production of 
some uninhabited forest or obscure district, has succeeded in diffusing 
itself throughout every climate, and in subjecting the inhabitants of every 
country to its dominion. 

Aye! Far amid the icy deserts of the frigid zone, as our adventurous 
navigators have found upon the snow the footsteps of the Greenlander, 
the Laplander, and, Esquimaux; there also have they found the name of 
this astonishing plant known and valued by these hardy wanderers of 
the north, far beyond the hard-earned trophies of the chase or the spoils 
of the sea. 

But it is not in the frozen regions alone that we find it thus valued 
and sought for. The Arab tills the burning sands of the desert, that it 
may yie d him tobacco; and the sable monarch of an hundred wives on 
Afric’s burning shore, freely consigns annually thousands of his subjects 
to slavery that he may obtain tobacco; and where amongst the various 
tribes of swarthy warriors, who roam by mountain, forest, river and 
prairie, over this vast continent, from the golden sands of California to 
the lonely waters of the far Slave Lake, oth the miserable root-digger 
who gains a scanty and precarious living upon the rugged and barren 
steeps of the Rocky Mountains, to his more manly and warlike brother 
who sweeps like the desert storm, and not less wild y, o'er the far rolling 
waves of the boundless prairie;—where, I ask, amidst them all, will 
you find one, whom this mighty magician does not count his slave, and 
who does not own himself obedient to his sway? 

Nor is it alone over the minds of savages that tobacco thus reigns 
triumphant. The civilized world is no Jess its slave. The tired soldier 
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on the long march, or worse, on the weary and harrassed retreat— 
when every article that might lighten his road or add to his fatigue, 
food, raiment—aye ! even his arms, in an enemy’s country, are cast 
away, still in sume snug corner of his bosom will be found the bosom 
friend with whom he hopes to lighten the dreary watch, or mend the 
scanty repast—tobacco. The sailor, give him but this and he will 
cheerfully bear all other privations; he will brave the fury of the raging 
elements, dare all hardships, dangers and misfortunes, or rush cutlass in 
hand, upon the point of a pike, or into the cannon’s mouth! and in the 
higher walks of civilized society, at the shrine of fashion, in the palace 
and in the cottage, the fascinating influence of this singular plant com- 
mands an equal tribute of devotion and attachment. 

‘<A pipe,’ says Bulwer, “is a great soother! a pleasant comforter! 
Blue devils fly before its honest breath! it ripens the brain; it opens the 
house! and the man who smokes, thinks like a sage, and acts like a 
Samaritan.” 

With regard to the origin of this plant. Humboldt states in his 
personal narrative, that it had been cultivated from time immemorial by 
the inhabitants of Oronoco. And from various accounts of the discovery 
of America, we learn that it was in general use among the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this continent, and that the practice of smoking was com- 
mon to all the tribes, who professed to cure many formidable diseases by 
it. Many authors have considered it probable, that it was known and 
used by the inhabitants of some parts of the continent of Asia, long 
before that period: however this may be, it is certain that from the 
western hemisphere it was first introduced into Europe, and thence at a 
later day into many parts of Asia. Columbus and his brave and ad- 
venturous followers, were the first Europeans who, after stemming for 
months with their frail barks the stormy billows of the broad Atlantic, 

¢at length on arriving at the island of Cuba in 1493, first beheld the 
practice of smoking. In 1559, the plant was first introduced into Spain 
and Portugal from this island, by a Spanish ager Hernandez de 
Toledo; and Jean Nicot, from whom the plant obviously derives its 
neric name, being at that time ambassador at the court of Lisbon, 
rom Francis II, either carried or transmitted the sced to Catherine de 
Medicis. 

Monardes tells us, that the priests of the American Indians, whenever 
they were consulted by the chief persons, or Caciques, took certain leaves 
of the tobacco, and cast them into the fire, and received the smoke which 

they thus produced in their mouths; in consequence of which they fell 
down to the ground, and that, after remaining some time in a stupor, 
they recovered, and delivered the answers which they pretended to have 
received, during their supposed intercourse with the world of spirits. 
Coming as it did from that vast and almost unknown continent, from 
whose distant and shadowy shores, mysterious tales had been wafted by 
the adventurous travellers who had reached them, of the wonders worked 
through its agency by the red savage of the western wilds; at that time, 
when the wildest and most incredible tales regarding them, were received 
with greedy and credulous avidity throughout Europe, we cannot be 
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surprised to learn, that tobacco, which in reality possessed powers of a 
very extraordinary nature, should have been regarded as one of the 
wonders of the new world, and valued accordingly. ‘‘In 1589,” says 
Paris, ‘the Cardinal Santa Croce, returning from his nunciature in 
Spain and Portugal to Italy, carried thither with him tobacco; and we 
may form some notion of the enthusiasm, with which its production was 
hailed, from a perusal of the poetry which the subject inspired. The 
poets compare the exploits of the holy Cardinal, to that of his progenitor, 
who brought home the wood of the true cross. 
‘* Herb of immortal fame, 

Which hither first with Santa Croce came, 

When he, his term of nunciature expired, 

Back from the court of Portugal retired, 

Even as his predecessor great and good, 

Brought home the cross.” 


At this time its application on the continent of Europe, had been 
confined almost solely to the manufacture of snuff, and it was not till 
aay years after its general use in this form, that the practice of smoking 
the leaf commenced in England. Accounts vary as to the exact period 
of its first introduction into England, some authors asserting that it was 
first used by Sir Walter Raleigh, others maintaining that we owe its 
introduction to Sir Francis Drake, when he returned with the colonists 
from Virginia, in 1586, and that being adopted by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and other courtiers, it soon became common. About this time tobacco 
was sold in England for its weight in silver, and Aubrey says, ‘I have 
heard some of our old yeomen say, that when they went to Malmsbury 
or Chippenham Market, they called out the biggest shilling that Jay in 
the nN against the tobacco.” Camden, in his “Elizabeth,” also writes 
as follows, ‘“‘ From the time of the return of Sir Francis Drake and his 
companions, it (tobacco) began to grow into very general use, and to. 
bear a high price; a great many persons, some from luxury, others for 
their health, being wont to draw in the strong smelling smoke with 
insatiable greediness, through an earthenware tube, and then to puff it 
forth again peas their nostrils, so that tobacco taverns are now as 
generally kept in all our towns, as wine houses, or beer houses.” 

In the year 1600, the French ambassador in his despatches, represented 
the peers on the trial of the Earls of Essex and Southampton, as smoking 
tobacco copiously while they deliberated on their verdict, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh was accused of having sat with his pipe at the window of the 
armoury, while he looked on at the execution of Essex in the Tower. 
However untrue these stories may be, the fact of their being mentioned 
by the writers of the day, shews that they were not considered incredible, 
and proves how general the practice of smoking then was among the 
higher classes of sei 

In 1603, James I. finding that the use of tobacco was proceeding to 
an extravagant and alarming extent amongst his subjects, many of whom 
he assures us expended as much as £500 annually on this article, (an 
enormous amount, when we consider the relative value of money at that 


period,) dipped his royal pen in ink, and came out with a philippic 
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entitled ‘A Counterblaste to Tobacco.” In this celebrated paper he 
informs his loving subjects that, “‘ smoking is a custom loathesome to the 
eye, and hatefull to the nose, harmeful to the braine, dangerous to the 
lungs, and in the black stinking fumes thereof, nearest resembling the 
horrible stygean smoake of the pit that is bottomlesse.” Finding how 
ever in 1704, that his “Counterblaste ” had not put out all the pipes of 
his subjects, this monarch endeavoured by the imposition of heavy duties, 
to abolish altogether its use in his dominions; and a few years afterwards 
he commanded that no planter in Virginia, should cultivate more than 
100 Ibs. In 1724, Pope Urban VIII, published a decree of excommu- 
nication, against all who took snuffin church. Ten years later, smoking 
was forbidden in Russia, under pain of having the nose cut off. In 
1563, the council of the Canton of Appenzel cited smokers before them, 
whom they punished, and they ordered all inn-keepers to inform against 
such as were found smoking in their houses. The police regulations of 
Berne made in 1661, were divided according to the ten commandments, 
in which the prohibition of smoking stands immediately beneath the 
command against adultery. In 1690, Pope Innocent XII, excommu- 
nicated all those who were found taking snuff or tobacco in the church 
of St. Peter at Rome, and even so late as 1719, the senate of Strasburg 
prohibited its cultivation. 

But notwithstanding the outcry raised against it by church and state 
tobacco grew and flourished; and the very prohibitions and admonitions 
which were intended to have banished it from the earth, fell around it 
only like showers upon the parched ground, rendering it more fertile 
and prolific, until now at the present time it holds undismayed sway, 
alike over the civilized and uncivilized world. Nor do I believe that 
another plant exists, unless it be the potato, the absence of which would 
now be more severely felt by the great bulk of mankind. It is true that 
many important articles of food are derived from the vegetable kingdom, 
while this is but a luxury; but this is only one of the few, if not the 
only luxury, which is permitted to be enjoyed alike by the rich and the 

r—the man of refinement and the savage. It soothes the long, 

, wintry solitude of the Laplander and the Esquimaux, no less 

than it cheers the fireside of the cottager, or lends serenity to the vacant 
hours of the voluptuary. 

The enormous increase in the use of this drug, may be easily estima- 
ted from the fact, that for the year 1836 the duty alone on tobacco 
imported into the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for 
home consumption, amounted to £3,354,594 sterling! : 

Having said this upon the natural and political history of this plan 
I shall proceed before I close to say a few words concerning its action 
upon the human frame, according to the manner in which it is taken, 
either snuffed, smoked or hewal A very celebrated medical writer of 
the present day (Prout) thus alludes to it: “ Although confessedly one 
of the most virulent poisons in nature, yet such is the fascinating influ- 
ence of this noxious weed, that mankind resort to it in every mode they 
can devise to insure its stupifying and pernicious agency. Tobacco 
disorders the assimilating functions in general, but particularly, as I 
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believe, the assimilation of the saccharine principle. I have never been 
able, indeed, to trace the development of oxalic acid to the use of tobacco; 
but that some analogous and equally poisonous principle (probably of 
an acid nature) is generated in certain individuals by its abuse, is avilent 
from their cachectic looks, and from the dark and often greenish yellow 
tint of their blood. The severe and peculiar dyspeptic symptoms some- 
times produced by inveterate snuff taking are well known, and I have 
more than once seen such cases terminate fatally in malignant disease 
of the stomach or liver. Great smokers also, especially those who 
employ short pipes and cigars are said to be liable to cancerous affections 
of the lips. But it happens with tobacco as with deleterious articles of 
diet, the strong and healthy suffer comparatively little, while the weak 
and ee date to disease fal victims to its poisonous operation.” 

This latter remark is evidently one reason why the use of tobacco, in 
so few instances, appears to cainee any very marked deleterious effect; 
but there is another reason, viz: that the use of tobacco to become a habit, 
must, like that of all other narcotics, be slowly acquired. No one can 
at once begin and continue the use of tobacco in any considerable quan- 
tity. Nature gives notice when she will be tampered with no longer, 
and the slightest excess in a young beginner is productive of such deadly 
nausea, sinking and general prostration, that it will be long ’ere he 
attempts the experiment again. But while its use to any extent must 
be slowly acquired, that the system may become gradually inured 
to it, so the poisonous and deleterious effects which proceed from it, are 

et ee so slowly and insidiously, that the unhappy victim, who 
has for years been binding himself more firmly in chains of slavery to 
his pipe, his quid or his snuff box, can hardly believe, when his health, 
and the powers of his mind begin to decline, that these untoward effects 
are to be ascribed to the idol he has worshipped in confidence so long. 
‘The idea of the friend and social companion of his life being in reality 
his worst and deadliest enemy, never for a moment enters his head; he 
applies for aid to his physician, who too seldom makes the use of tobacco 
a point of enquiry. 

The fact is, that the first symptoms arising from the abuse of this 
drug are such as might, and do arise, from other and different causes also. 
Thus dyspepsia, hystiria, and hypochondriasis, are found dependant on 
other causes. besides the abuse of tobacco, while the symptoms are only 
the results of such effects having been produced, without pointing in 
any way to the cause which has given rise to them. Thus the unfortu- 
nate applicant for relief is dieted, te. half starved, and dosed with tonics 
of all descriptions, not only without advantage, but often with a marked 
aggravation of his symptoms. And why? because being debarred from 
using the articles of food for which he has the keenest relish, he retires 
like a suffering martyr to some corner to solace himself with his pipe:— 
and thus while the doctor is racking his brains for some new and more 
effective remedy for his indigestion, the submissive patient swallows all 
his ivfernal combinations, and wanders like an uneasy spectre over the 
face of the earth, bearing about with him, as his only consolation, the 

pipe of his afflictions, or the snuff-box of his woe! 
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Snuff taking is probably less injurious than smoking, and chewing the 
leaves appears to be the most pernicious practice of the three. But in 
all when carried to excess, the same symptoms will be likely to arise in 
proportion to the strength of the patient, and his susceptibility to the 
peculiar effects of the poison. 

Amongst the various effects produced by the inordinate use of tobacco 
are, mental indecision and infirmity of purpose, obtuseness of the several 
senses, irritibility, loss of courage, weakness of muscular action, and 
depraved secretions. Under its lon continued use, the strongest and 
most courageous man has been mendored weak and timorous as a child. 
Of the symptoms produced by its abuse the most prominent are, pains 
in the stomach, all the long trains of dyspeptic symptoms, hypochondri- 
asis, wakefulness and restless unrefreshing sleep, toa of appetite, languor 
and debility; mental inactivity and obstinate constipation: it produces 
on the mind a feeling of deep despondency amounting in some extreme 
cases, almost to mental aberration. 

I cannot better conclude these remarks than by quoting a short para- 
graph from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. This old writer seems 
to have comprised in a few quaint words nearly all that may be said 
on the subject. 

‘‘ Tobacco, divine, rare, super-excellent tobacco, which goes far beyond 
all other panaceas, portable gold and philosophers stones, a sovereign 
remedy for all diseases. A good vomit I soiteas: a virtuous herb if it 
be wll qualified, opportunely taken, and medicinally used; but as it is 
commonly abused by most men which take it, as tinkers do ale, ‘tis a 
plague, a mischief, a violent purger of goods, lands, health. Hellist, 

sty and dammed tobacco, the ruin and overthrow of body and 
soul.” 


A. J. 





TABASCO AND 1Ts Resounces.—Froma paper translated from the 
Spanish, by the late Lieut. Mooney, R.N. 


(Continued from page 34.) 


? 
Tue Tueca or Manioc (Jateopha manihot of Linneus) grows also in 
exuberance here: in many of the cacao estates they plant it by the side 
of the young trees, that it may shade them in their first stages; and it 
is called the lover or nurse: thus it is that each year, as many stems of 
tuca are planted as there are new cacao trees; as soon as the young 
tree has acquired sufficient strength, the shade of the tuca is dis- 
pensed with, andit is cut down. When it is sown with this object, the 
cuttings are planted perpendicularly, and then they do not produce; at 
least not with any abundance; ite tuberculous root, which is ite useful 
part, only grows well when the cutting is planted horizontally. I can- 
not divine the reason that this root so much esteemed in the Antilles 
as a food, should be wholly useless in this State, where it is only used 
NO. 2.—VOL. XX. M 
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to make etarch, and even that in very small quantities. The sweet 
caisace, tapioca, cipipa, and other valuable oe ee of this plant are 
totally unknown here. 

Sarsaparilla grows very well here; and also the marshy lands on the 
banks of the rivers are favourable to its production. In former years 
there was a considerable export of this article, but latterly it has been 
abandoned, on account of its depreciation in the market. 

Excellent vanilla is also found in the forests, but not very abundant; 
this product as well as the former, the timbers, and dye-woods, which 

w spontaneously, can best be classified amongst those of industry, 
although, they do not require the toil of the Jabourer, in their natural 
state. In case the population increases, and wages become lowered, 
and the more productive branches of agriculture decrease, these plants, 
which now are only met in the wild state, can be cultivated. 

The tobacco of this State is of a very superior description, and is 
called, ‘‘de corral”, because it is grown on lands where cattle have 
been herded, and of course has been well manured: it is held in high 
estimation at home, as well as abroad. But the laws which have 
allowed the general government to monopolize this article, have had the 
effect of materially diminishing its cultivation, and now it is very nearly 
confined to the demands of internal commerce; although here, mono- 
poly has not had effect, the laws which prohibit its cultivation, and 
export, are in force, and even if these are tolerated, the ministers of 
finance refuse to issue permits for its transit or export. 

This product might be made to form one of our most important 
branches of agriculture, and industry, if the foregoing restrictions were 
removed. 

Neither is there much improvement in preparing pastures, so neces- 
sary to the breeding of cattle, which, if they are not useful in tillin 
the land, because as has been before stated, the plough is not used 
here, at least they are so for food, and other indispensables of industry. 
Whilst the chief occupation of the labourer of Tabasco, is to rid the soil 
of superabundant vegetation, this extreme fertility is not turned to 
advantage in the produce of herbs fit for cattle, and on that account 
those dreadful famines, and mortality occur in the seasons of the 
inundations. 

It is true “that in those lands where no rent is paid, or where it is 
moderate, the cattle roam over an extensive region, abounding in pas- 
turage, and although this is the case in Tabasco for some part ot the 
year, there are times when all the land is inundated, and there is no- 
thing left for the cattle, but to climb up the heights, where there is scarce 
footing for them; and if the waters remain for any number of days, 
they perish for want of food, and those that do not die, are in such 

condition that they cannot withstand the purgative effects of the 
new vegetation which succeeds when the waters subside: thus it is that 
the formation of pastures on the higher lands, would be very advan- 
tageous in ped ane rata and multiplication of cattle. The low-lands 
being preferred for breeding, because they preserve their moisture, and 
consequently, their vegetation in the summer, is also the reason why all 
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the farms formed for this object, are*scattered over them, and as the 
are covered with water in the inundations, they have always some hi 
or high land near, sufficiently large to receive the stock of the farm. 
The cultivation of these hills is confined to clearing them of roots of 
trees, shrubs, and brambles, only leaving some high palms, of which 
there are many, and very beautiful varieties; and to take care that no 
other herb grows, but a small grass which does not occupy more than 
three or four inches of soil; it is called grama. These are the artificial 
pastures of Tabasco, they alternate with the marshy lands, which in the 
dry season are covered with an herb, very nutritious, and to which the 
cattle are very partial: they are the natural pastures. The propagation 
of Guinea grass, which is now being introduced on the high lands, will 
be a favourable change, and very beneficial to the cattle, which feed on 
them during the floods. In the provincial language they call the pastures, 
Sabanas, and the low lands Playas, if they are open; but if enclosed 
Potreras, and the hills Lomas. 

The Tabascans solely pay attention to the raising of horses and 
horned cattle; sheep do not thrive, although there are a few kept as 9 
luxury on several farms—goats are kept for no other object than to 
clear the land of weeds. 

As water, both running and stagnant, is abundant throughout the 
extent of the State, during the whole year, it is not nece 
tanks or reservoirs be built to assuage the thirst of the animals, nor to 
protect them from the fierce rays of the sun, which they avoid by retire- 
ing into the woods, nor to shelter them from the cold which 1s never 
very great, either during the dry or rainy seasons. They are abandoned 
to the care of provident nature, and certainly the cattle thrive so well, 
and breed so fast, that if they were not decimated every time the 
rivers overflow—(as well because they have not time to reach the higher 
lands, as that they cannot obtain pasture in them)—they would now 
amount to an immense number; they would be half or a fourth of their 
present value, and their produce would become an article of foreign 
export, the total of which is now a few hides, as is shewn in the sheet 
of exports of this port. The location of the cattle farms, is generall 
on an extensive hill or loma, with a sabana or open plain. That whi 
renders them more agreeable and wholesome than the cacao plantations 
or other rural habitations is, that the cleared and elevated land, favours 
the circulation of air. It consequently fullows that the dwellings are 
sweeter, and free from insects, not forgetting the extensive i 
which they command: eternal verdure clothes the Tabascan land, its 
atmosphere is temperate, its vegetation vigorous, its fertility such that 
it will produce at any season of the year. The beautiful succession of 
hill adi dale, river, mill, and lake, forms a landscape abounding in the 

icturesque. Nature which seems to delight in mixing evil with good, 
bias made this climate excessively rainy, which circumstance coupled 
with the plague of mosquitos, in a great measure outweighs the plea- 
sures of a Prairie life. This plague is greatly diminished in the elevated 
situations, where the climate is altogether softer, and consequently more 
adapted for habitations. It is the general opinion in Tabasco that the 
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inhabitants of the Haciendas (or Estates) are healthier than those of the 
towns or villages. 

The process which Nature employs to elevate the land, by depositing 
on its surface the debris, with which the waters come charged from the 
feet of the mountains, continues palpably to raise the plains and pastures, 
on which the cattle graze, aud therefore with very little help from man, 
could ameliorate the soil, by hastening the effects which this natural 
cause would necessarily produce in the course of time. The labourers 
profit by this process, to raise the low Jands which they wish to culti- 
vate, as the Egyptians do on the banks of the Nile, by establishing a 
communication with the river by means of a canal, or ditch, lower than 
the level of the water in the floods, at which time they are ove-flown as 
soon as the slopes of the river and the waters deposit the mud with 
which they are loaded, and afterwards subside clear and limpid in the 
bed of the river. 

One of the most powerful auxiliaries to agriculture is machinery, for 
it supplies the absence of animal force, so necessary in the operations of 
cultivation, and to the preservation of its primary products. Nevertheless 
this auxiliary, which in no part of the world, would be of more advan- 
tage than in Tabasco, on account of its thin population, is almost 
unknown, with the exception of some small mills for grinding sugar-cane, 
a machine to separate the seeds from cotton, which, nevertheless is not 
used, some hand-mills to clean rice, and two mean horse-presses for the 
same purpose, even these are I believe in disuse; not even cars, carts or 
hand-barrows are in use, unless it bein some cane plantation; all is done 
by hand in the rural farms. There is no doubt, but that economy of 
labour and perfection in the preservation of the crops, would give a 
stimulus to the progress of agriculture. An idea of its imperfect state 
in this part of the nation can be gained from the adjoined statement 
(letter A) of the export of agricultural produce within the last eight 
years, produced from the maritime custom-house. It shews that the 
value amounts to 2,153,201 dollars, giving an average for eack year of 
269,150 dollars, to which must be added a fourth part for the land trade 
(which does not appear in the custom-house, as they pass without docu- 
ments, or with passes given by the subordinate officers, ) 67,287 dollars, 
836,437 dollars after supplying the cereals, and other vegetables for 
the consumption of the State. Considering that this is from 66,000 
inhabitants, it is proved from the above data that Tabasco, is in pro- 
portion, one of the richest States in agricultural produce on account of 
the natural fertility of her soil, and the facilities with which Providence 
has blessed her. 

Agriculture cannot arrive at the height to which the natural advantages 
of the soil would elevate it, whilst public tranquillity is not established on 
a solid and enduring basis; the whole nation deplores the fatal effects of 
the revolutions, and ardently desires to see them terminated. Tabasco 
for some years has been their cradle, and has suffered from their 
destructive effects; for here generally speaking, those who raise tumults 
have no other object in view than pillage, andrapine. These are the first 
to decide on the questions which agitate the republic, when prudence 
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would advise that Tabasco should be the last to mix herself up in 

litical troubles; as well, because her agricultural and commercial 
interests, bind her with an adamantine chain tothe rest of the nation, 
from which, she cannot for a moment separate herself without serious 
detriment, as because her isolated situation guards her from collision with 


opposing parties, and the necessity of taking the part of one or the other, 
as is the lot of the interior States through which the belligerente pass. 
Frequent political apostacies engender immorality, breed distrust, inter- 
rupt the operations of farming, and dissipate industrial capital, under 
which adverse circumstances, it is impossible that agriculture should 

rosper, which naturally is the most peaceful occupation of man. 
Revolutions are inevitable evils, emanating from the passions of men or 
the fault of principles, or institutions; tending to assimilate society with 
the necessities, education, and customs of a people. Ali men aspire to 
the tranquil enjoyment of social happiness, and there must exist grave 
motives, to move the masses, and launch them into the revolutionary 
arena; these motives can be no other than those which affect their interest 
and well-being; the fostering these tastes, and securing to every individual 
the fruits of his labour, are the only means of avoiding political dis- 
turbances. To this end all those obstacles to agriculture, meuateys and 
commerce, ought to be removed, that the more immediate use of their 
liberty be secured to the Mexicans, in many efficacious manners; the first 
of these ought to be that which would onions to the increase of popula- 
tion. Men are the prime necessity of agriculture, and it would be absurd 
to hope for progress in this branch without them. I do not suggest that 
artificial stimuli be employed to effect this object, the result of which is 
always contrary, as Malthus and other modern economists have demon- 
strated. The faculty of producing in abundance the first necessaries of 
life, on account of the natural fertility of the soil, and the insignificance 
or non-existence of rent, would tend in an extraordinary degree to the 
increase of the population of Tabasco, if the deaths by endemic diseases, 
to which it is saljest did not overbalance the increase. It is well known 
that these diseases are engendered by the excess of moisture, and putrid 
exhalations from the marshes, or overflown lands, where the vegetation 
is for a long time submerged. It will not be difficult by continued exertions 
to diminish the quantity of stagnant water, and ameliorate the climate, 
by withdrawing from the atmosphere those poisonous gases with which 
it is impregnated. These are the means to which science points. 

That inequality in the distribution of property which afflicts other 
nations, does not exist in Tabasco, on the contrary, she can boast of a 
more equable allotment of territorial estate, than almost any other; which 
also ought to tend to the increase of population. A numerous popula- 
tion is of very little value to society, unless it is endued with habits of 
industry and addicted to labour, as is the case with our Aborigines, who, 
content with collecting sufficient food to subsist on from season to season, 
pass the remainder of their time in idleness: to enlist these men in the 
cause of agriculture, is the same as increasing the population. With 
the system which is in vogue in this State, of advancing money on account 
of wages, they will ually enter into the service of the farmers as 
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their necessities compel them; every day they will become more and 
more useful, and acquire better habits, and finally become truly useful to 
their country. 

Another method of increasing the population, is, by ig eter the 
immigration of foreigners; it will be very dificult to reap the full benefit 
accruing from such a measure, whilst the uncertain state of our govern- 
ment does not afford security to either person, or property. Much could 
be attained under the protection of the colonization laws, and by having 
societies formed to attend to their first wants upon their arrival. They 
have many anxieties who leave their native land, ignorant of the lawa, 
customs, usages, religion, and language of the country of their adop- 
tion; and it is necessary to remove these fears, by helping them in their 
first efforts. In the extensive and fertile lands which Tabasco 
on the banks of the Usumacinta, and on the borders of Chiapas, and 
Yucatan, far removed from the habitations of men, colonies could be 
established of immense value to the country. 


(To be continued. ) 


Tae ETano.cocy or EASTERN ASIA AND THE INDO-PAciric IsLANDS. 
By J. R. Logan.* 


(Continued from page 25.) 


Sect. 2.—Progress from Naturalism or Naturolatry (i. e. the spiri- 
turalism and worship of particular natural things) to Pantheism 
and Monotheism. 

THE history of the development of natural religion is the history of 
the feelings of man towards nature, of his consciousness of his relation 
to nature, including his fellow men. It therefore necessarily embraces 
the history of the development of intellect and science. As the object 
of a feeling varies, so does the feeling itself. Nature is one thing to 
the mind of a Humboldt, and another to the mind of a savage of the 
Andamans. The impression left on the one mind by the contemplation 
of nature is widely different from that left on the other. Where the 
one sees harmony, serenity and beneficence, the other sees caprice, vio- 
lence and malignity. The religion of the one is love and awe, that of 
the other is distrust and fear, often mingled with hate. The emotions 
wait upon the intellect. True, the whole mind sympathises with every 
impression made a it, and an impaired nervous system, by renderin 
the feelings morbid, clouds the intellect. But in a sound mental an 
bodily constitution the state of culture of the intellect determines the 
feelings that dominate in the mind. 

The scientific observation of nature is the culture of the intellect. In 
the lowest stage of culture the mind is rapid in its deductions. It has 
no distrust in its own feelings and imaginations. It springs at once 
from effects to causes. As yet it knows not a state of philosophical 


* From the Journal of the Eastern Archipelago, published at Singapore. 
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reticinence and suspense. It cannot remain in doubt. The ample ma- 
gazine of forces with which observation and fancy have filled its memory, 
and which form the body of its knowledge, supplies causes sufficient to 
account for all phenomena. Every individual action is referred at once 
to an individual first cause. The idea of secondary causes, and of a 
sole first cause, has not yet dawned. The divorce between religion and 
science has not taken place. Science and supernaturalism are one. In 
the supernaturalism of each tribe is embodied the manner in which 
nature presented itself as a living reality to the greatest intellects, the 
iritual leaders of the tribe. It is by the study of this phasis of ethnic 
evelopment, the elements of which must be chiefly sought for in a 
knowledge of the language of each tribe, that the primordial history of 
the growth of the intellect, science and religion can alone be restored. 

Every peculiarity in the character of a tribe is im in its super- 
naturalism, for this is not a reality existing without the mind. It is 
only an attribute of the mind. At every step which the national mind 
takes in advance of its first position towards nature, a change comes over 
its supernaturalism, until at last through a higher development of intel- 
lect, consequent on a bolder, deeper and more extended observation of 
nature, the permanence and regularity of all its grand phenomena are 
clearly perceived, and they are referred to One living will. Thus it is 
only after struggling through a long series of partial and timid deduc- 
tions, that the human race arrives at the conviction that there is only 
one God. Unless miraculously illuminated it cannot attain this belief 
earlier. It necessarily attains it ultimately unless its intellectual pro- 
gress be obstructed, and it remains stagnant. 

The ethnic progress of the mind with relation to supernaturalism is 
the gradnal establishment of harmony between itself and nature, embrac- 
ing the reconcilement between the selfishness and absolutism of the 
individual and those of each of his fellows, through the recognition and 
dominion of the great ethical truths. In the lowest stage the more 
material minds are possessed by a dull, sensual selfishness, that sees 
nothing in life but animal wants and the means and obstacles to their 
gratification. In the more imaginative organisms all nature is still 
viewed through a medium of selfishness, but of a less sensual kind. It ° 
is full of spiritual powers that love or hate mankind, and work him good 
or ill. Far from thinking himself the dominant and sole rational being, 
he sees in the measureless earth many beings and powers ing 
him, and full of mystery and vague terror for him, because between his 
soul and theirs there is no communion. He isa small, naked, feeble 
biped. A tree, a river, a rock, a mountain, the sea, the wind, lightning 
and thunder, the sun, the moon, the starry night, nearly all animals, are 
infinitely greater than he. As yet his spiritual sense only serves to fill 
him with a consciousness of his own insignificance in nature, with love 
for what is pleasing and innocuous, awe for all else, and with dark and 
shapeless images and feelings of nameless dread that crowd on his mind 
when, in solitude and in the black night, his imagination labours with 
the ideas of the great and incomprehensible powers, visible and invisible, 
which environ his existence. 
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The man of a civilised community living in a eultivated country must 
beware of measuring the feelings of the wild man towards nature by his 
own. To the former most terrestrial objects are viewed as subordinated 
to the power and convenience of himself. The face of the country is 
parcelled out and carved, the very vegetation that covers it is his, and 
exists because he wills it, the larger animals are his domestic slaves. 
Everything has passed under his dominion. But the savage is lost 
amidst the grandeur and wilderness of nature. Every single tree of 
the myriads amongst which he wanders, far transcends him in power 
as in bulk, and the notion of being able to destroy it never crosses his 
imagination. As yet unarmed with implements, and unconscious of the 
latent power of the race, the sense of his feebleness constantly attends 
him, colouring all his observation aud all his philosophy. He is one 
of the weakest animals of the forest. The foot print of the tiger, the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the bear fill him with dread. He listens 
alarmed to every unusual noise. It is in this lowest ethnic stage that 
naturalism has its greatest sway, and the powerful and deep rooted 
feelings and beliefs which then originate, long survive the condition of 
existence in which they take their earliest forms. All gods are then 
dread realities. No imagination is needed to clothe them with awe. 
They who have once seen a tiger seize its human prey, and are totally 
incapable of devising or conceiving any means of protection from a 
being so terrific, are filled for ever after with feelings towards it which 
the dread of imaginary demons in other tribes cannot exceed in intensity. 

It is not till man has gained courage through art, has learned to con- 
quer other powers by his implements, his arms, his observation and his 
intellect, that he can view nature imperturbed and unblinded by his 

rsonal feelings. It is not till he has raised himself victoriously above 

is selfishness, and stands god-like on the serene height of pure intellect, 
that the scales fall from his eyes and he first sees the world as it really 
is, and understands the true position of his race. That which in the 
microscopic vision of each man’s bee Mesa abounds in evils, an- 
tagonisms and perplexity, when viewed through the race is straightway 
resolved into harmony and unity. But this highest truth has also two 
forms dependent on the character of the mind. In the one, super- 
naturalism is vanished altogether, and nature is self-developed and purely 
physical. There is matter and nothing else. Organism is a property 
of matter, mind a property of organism. In the other, every thing is 
harmonised by the belief in a single spiritual unity. God exists and 
nothing else. This idea often emerges with great slowness from the 
forms of the primitive naturalism, and there is a conflict between the 
notion of an absolute and immutable spiritual power, and the old notions 
according to which the events which bring us good or ill were special 
acts of benevolent, irate or malignant gods. 

The reconciliation is attempted by the belief that natural laws and 
forces, although God-created, yet, when created, have a certain existence 
external to God, and that he can and does specially direct them accorde 
ing to his feeling towards individual men. Left to itself nature would 
not fully work his will, but would sometimes oppose it. Hence he inter- 
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feres miraculously to protect and benefit some men, and cause suffering 
or death to others. But to the mind differently cultured the notion of 
the possibility of any antagonism whatever between the laws of nature 
and God is acontradiction in terms. Such notions are allied to the 
extramundane coriception of God. An idea of an opposite kind identi- 
fies him with matter. A more advanced belief is that God is not matter, 
nor is matter external to him: He works and reveals himself in matter. 
Whether matter has any existence save as a vesture or manifestation of 
spirit, is a question which human science is inadequate to solve. But wo 
see that all matter is constantly imbued with certain forces and pro- 
perties, and that it is by the action of these that God manifests himself 
in the wonderful forms of organised nature. If we refer life and its 
organisms to God, the physical properties of matter, which evince the 
same intention and will, and matter itself, which we only know through 
its properties, must also be mere shows of the Spirit. Although the 
earth is a unity, not only physically, but in its organic phenomena, matter 
with its physical properties alone cannot convince the mind of God, be- 
cause all matter is at all times instinct with these properties. 

Where there is universal uniformity, reason cannot conclude that it ever 
has been, or ever can be, otherwise. But when we look up from the 
dead physical level of matter, every organic being appears as a special 
miracle, disturbing the order of nature. Physical es | chemical proper- 
ties are of the essence of matter. In them matter is, and it is incon- 
ceivable without them. But every organic being is limited in time and 
space. The material world is neither lessened nor increased by it. Take 
it away and matter remains as before. It is not matter, but an invisible 
miraculous force that animates and shapes it for a time, and then lays it 
down. It is not the result of the inherent and universal forces of matter, 
a necessary form of matter. In its adaptation of matter, and to matter 
it exhibits intellect, will and power, and this is especially shewn in the 
harmony and consistency which pervade the multitude of allied types, 
and forms of the same type, presented by the organisms which cover 
the surface of the earth as with a perpetual effloresence. Matter does 
not spontaneously take organic form and vitality, nor can any combi- 
nations of matter by the highest natural intellect produce conditions 
under which matter exhibits will and organism. Man cannot cause 
matter to take life, much less can matter vivify itself. Wherever, there- 
fore, we see an organic being we see a sole universal spirit working and 
revealing itself in matter. Without speculating on the intention of 
nature, this great fact is very plain, that man sees in nature a Spirit 
whose action is a perpetual material self development in a vast, and 
apparently boundless, variety of organic forms that array the earth in a 
living garment of every colour, shape and texture. The gradual change 
that is taking place, especially in and through the highest organism, man, 
shews that individuals and even races are but evanescent forms, no ways 
necessary to the Spirit, and which it lays aside after atime. Before the 


single organism man, most of the larger land animals will probably pass 
NO. 2.—VOL. Xx. : N 
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away. Thus the organism of the earth is a slowly changing and grow- 
ing development of the Spirit. Individuals perpetually perish. Races 
have vanished and are progressing to annihilation. But as yet the hu- 
man race, the most perfect and most powerful mundane incarnation, 
advances; and we cannot conclude from nature that it will not be immor- 


It is certain, that the advance of science does not render spiritualism 
more uniform, The ethnic character of the mind of the human race, 
can never attain fixity. It must change for ever, and so must all its 
forms, external a internal. Monotheism is as many coloured as 
naturalism. Hitherto it has fluctuated chiefly between two extremes, 
the one, that the universe is the necessary and eternal body of the 
Spirit, and the other, that the Spirit is a metaphysical abstraction of 
human faculties transcendant and infinite. The more abstract and 
metaphysical or subjective races and minds have tended to the latter 
conception; the more objective and sensuous to the former, or to other 
material notions. Between them lie many forms of monotheism, such 
as the following.—All creation is an emanation of the Deity, and is 
reabsorbed inhim. The succession of phenomena, and even of universes, 
is but the endless pulsation of his life. They have no reality in them- 
selves, but are mere apparitions. Or, the universe has an external reality, 
but as it arose at his word, so will it vanish and leave not a wreck 
behind. The active life of the Deity isin the universe, in its forms and 
motions he works and delights. He dwells apart in a material Heaven, 
and thence controls and directs the events of the world, either imme- 
diately or by subordinate spirits. Such are a few of the aspects under 
which the Deity appears to the monotheistic intellect. Those that have 
most influenced the Ethnology of Eastern Asia and the islands, will be 
considered in the section on Monotheism. 

The only safe and broad division of natural religions or supersensual 
beliefs is, into those which are scientific and those which are not. It is 
only in the lowest tribes, that we can correctly speak of the religion of 
@ race as aunity. Whenever scientific minds have arisen in a race, the 
religious beliefs cease to be uniform. In most, if not all European 
nations at this moment, every kind of ‘spiritualism may be found, from 
the purest and truest, down to superstitions as gross as any which 
prevail in the Indian Archipelago. Whole classes of men belonging to 
the most civilized races, still cherish naturalism under christian forms, 
or blend the lower with the higher faith in a mode of which we have 
many examples in the mixed religions of Eastern Asia. A man’s religion 
it is evident must always depend on the character of his mind. By 
scientific minds, I mean minds which, from nature or culture, are 
pciahae ed imbued with the first principle of all spiritual truth, renun- 
ciation of self. From this comes faith in God, and in nature, as 
revealed in action. From this come freedom from human authority and 
prejudices, and a rooted conviction that to every mind truth exists only 
so far as it has observed nature in a spirit of reverence and humility, 
and that all notions of God not directly derived from the observation of 
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nature are necessarily imperfect.* All minds, whether in barbarous or 
civilized races, that are not, consciously or unconsciously, imbued with 
this sense of the relation of nature to the human soul, are unscientific. 
Between them and the open day of nature, there is a veil of fears, 
aspirations, and imaginations, centering in self. It is necessary to 
distinguish between a scientific mind, and a merely intellectually Sieci- 
plined mind. An open, candid, self renouncing man, taking nature as 
a great fact through which he looks upon God, and finding nothing in 
himself greater than this wonderful God given, and more than magical 
capacity of spiritual vision, possesses the true scientific mind in a greater 
degree than many men of science.t However advanced a national faith 
may be, its existence as a reality never ceases to be dependent on this 
scientific spirit. Whenever it is, or becomes, feeble, the religion is 
degenerated. Thus as the Hindu race lost this spirit, the simplicity 


* “Christ and the Prophets always send us back to nature. In the Bible 
and especially in the words of Christ, the deepest truths of nature are not merely 
recognized, but earnestly inculcated as the very basis of religion or spiritual 
knowledge.” 


t In the exclusive prosecution of particular sciences or culture of particular 
intellectual powers, there is as much danger as in any other one-sided habit of 
the mind, that it will become inordinately attached to its own acquisitions and 
views, and lose the susceptibility of receiving impressions from nature as a 
whole. In periods when men pride themselves on an eager and incessant devo- 
tion to the methodising of one class of natural facts, it is only by getting below 
our superadded nature, to the pure human_ perceptions and sensations that lie 
at the bottom of it, that we can understand our true position iu relation to 
nature. We must go back in the history of the mind, till we have reached the 
time when she was not yet habited by things external, if we would see all that 
material nature is tothe soul. This needs neither the analysis of the philosopher 
nor the imagination of the poet. The mind, from early receiving a true direction 
or from the natural strength of its sensibility, will, and sincerity, may escape the 
ossifying influence of a narrow culture, and much of the prejudice which neces- 
sarily results from an implicit surrender of itself to the ethnic mould of its time 
and tribe. The man, however unlearned, whose mind has retained its own 
independence of feeling and vision, may see in any weed miraculously unfolded 
from dead earth into a perfect living creature, clothed with beauty and grace, 
and yet devoid of all consciousness or faculty, all self-assertion or self-action, a 
spirit which is in the weed, of which the weed is, but which is not the weed, and 
. asin one creature, and that creature in it, so in all material things or nature 
and allin it, and yet not nature but invisible, spiritual substance, self existing, 
eternal, whereof nature is but the mystic, evanescent, spirit-woven garment. 
The unconscious lily, which all may see can neither toil nor spin, a creature 
entirely mute, motionless, powerless, helpless,—whence that magical growth of 
it? Whence that beauty far transcending all human glory? Yesterday there 
was nothing seen here but the bare earth. To day we are startled by this 
wondrous apparition. To morrow it is not. What and whence was it? How 
came it? Whither has it vanished? The ignorant man who has kept his 
intellect pure and open, can well understand that the flower so beautiful, so 
perfect, so harmonious in itself, and in such harmony with all nature, was an 
object of deepest sacredness, was God revealing his being, his eternal power 
and godhead to sense. The lily was a word written before hie eyes by the 
Invisible Spirit, and whereby the invisible attributes of the Spirit were shewn 
to him. 
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and truth which distinguished their faith to a great extent 8,000 years 
ago, were lost also. 

From the most elevated Monotheism to the rudest fear of natural 
powers, there are aumberless varieties of supernaturalism, all tinged by 
the character, culture, habits, and locality of the race in which it is 
manifested. The tribes which we are investigating present many of 
these varieties, but they belong far more to the lower than to the 
higher kinds of faith, and it is therefore necessary to examine the former 


more closely. 
(To be Continued. ) 


ee 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS, RESPECTING THE ADVANTAGES OF THE SCREW 
STEAMERS IN THE ICE. : 


From Lieut. Sherard Osborne, commanding the Pioneer, to Mr. Bar- 
row. 

“The Pioneer cuts through ice six or seven inches thick, with the 
greatest facility, and we worked a lane in the Jand flue yesterday: 
although it was nearly two feet thick. Our bows are just the things 
no check, no thumping, the screws do not catch the ice, whether it be 
loose or fast, so long as we go ahead. With stern way, a little caution 
is necessary. I have now on board more than forty days fuel, and 
expect to bring some back to England. The next expedition should 
be all screws.” 

From Lieut. Sherard Osborne: 

‘* Arctic voyagers seem to have had an extraordinary fancy for a Bow 
formed thus --—~ and the one I daily tow astern is according to rule. 
We of the peer ook screws, &c., have the Bows thus and you 
would smile could you see us slip through the ice without j | a shock, 
whilst our big friend astern ploughs all up before her, and bumps as if to 
try wood against ice. Our commodore shakes his head, and says the 
screws are only an experiment, nevertheless, in the same breath, assures 
me that we are his right arm.” 

From Lieut. Bertie Cator, of the Interpid, to Mr. Barrow. 

“ Osborne’s vessel is the only one that has been regularly beset. She 
was ordered to try and make a way through about 400 yards of stuff, 
but could not get through more than 150. The ice closed in on her, 
I tried to tow him out, but could not. A more powerful screw would 
have gone through like a knife. Any more expeditions must be done 
by steam. Had we not been tied to the ships we should have been in 
Lancaster Sound almost by this.” 

Extract of a letter from Captain Austin, dated 5th July. 

‘It affords me much pleasure to state that the performance of the ten: 
ders has been very satisfactory, they have now remaining on board coals 
equal to full thirty days steaming.” 
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In our number of this month, we have a lithograph of “The American 
Life Car,” a sort of life boat, which has been used with signal success 
in the United States, particularly in the case of the emigrant ship, 
Ayrshire, when upwards of 200 souls, were safely landed by its agency, 
through a surf where no open boat could have lived. 

Where a communication can be opened between a stranded vessel, 
and the shore, it is evident that such a life car, is invaluable, and the 
inventor, Mr. Francis, of New York, considers that for landing valuable 
goods, specie, and despatches, through surfs, when no other means of 
communication can be had, these life cars will come into common use. 

In our advertising columns, will be found various testimonials from 
officers of the United States Navy, and others, of the advantages of the 
Patent Metallic Life Boat, and we would wish to draw the attention of 
our professional brethren, particularly to the letters from that accom- 
eae officer Lieut. Lynch, who surveyed the Dead Sea in two of these 

oats. 

To all first lieutenants, the fact that a twenty-five foot metallic cutter, 
weighs under 10 cwt., that she is not affected by the sun or the rain, 
and is always ready for service, is a sufficient recommendation. 

The United States government has stationed two life cars with the 
needful apparatus of mortars, lines, &c., together with metallic life surf 
boats, on all the dangerous parts of their coast, from Nantucket to 
Texas; and the secretary of the treasury, we perceive alludes to them in 
his last report to Congress. 

‘‘ Measures have been taken promptly to execute the design of Congress, 
in providing for the security of life and property on the sea coast. Metallic 
life boats, with the usual fixtures, designed for five points, on the coast 
of Florida, and three for the coast of ‘Texas, have been contracted for. 
Like facilities, with the addition of mortars, shot rockets, and station 
houses, have been authorised along the shores of Long Island, including 
a station at Watch Hill, in Rhode Island.” 

From private information we may state, that the revenue department 
of the United States, (corresponding to our coast guard here), have 
decided to adopt metallic life boats, in place of their present wooden ones, 
and that all the ships commissioned in the United States Navy, are 
now supplied with at least one copper life cutter. 

It is curious that metallic life boats, should originate in the coun 
that levies a duty of 15 per cent. on the raw material (Morewood and 
Rogers’ Galvanized Iron,) of which they are constructed. Still more 
extraordinary, that the beautiful adaptation of the pee of corruga- 
tion, in the construction of these boats, should not have been applied by 
some of our steam-boat builders to river steamers, where lightness and 
draught of water are so essential. In our next number, we hope to be 
able to give the stations upon the coast of the United States, where 
metallic life cars, and surf boats, are placed and supported by the 
American Government. | 
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Description of Francis’ Patent Metallic Life Car Boats, 
Enrolled 24th December, 1850. 


Fig. 1, is a side elevation. Fig. 2, a vertical longitudinal section. Fig. 3, a 
plan, and Fig. 4, a cross section of this improved life boat, which may be about 
ten feet long, four feet wide, and one foot three inches deep in midships, the 
floor or bottom flat to give stability in the water and set upright on the beach; 
the ends sharp but buoyant and formed to move either end foremast, so as to 
form a car or vessel shaped like a boat. A, is the keel. B, the sides, air tight 
bulkheads; 11, are placed across about two feet from each end, so as to 
leave about six feet of space between them, these may be termed “ reserve 
chambers.” The collective quantity of water they displace, being more in weight 
than the weight of the car boat, she cannot sink even when filled by accident 
with water. Over this an arched deck, C, is placed rising from the gunwale 
towards the centre, both lengthwise and across. KE, is a hatchway and hatch, 
made narrower at one end than the other, expressly that the hatch may not be 
put on wrong end first. 22, are two bow handles to move the hatch, and on 
each end is a hasp 3 taking the staples 4, in the deck, with pins that are 
secured to the hatch by a small chain. Beneath the hatch is a handle, 5; and 
on the opposite side of the hatchway, at 6, are air holes, for ventilating the 
boat when in use. 

F, is a chain, with a large ring to slide on the hawser G. A, is a ring to 
take a rope to a stranded vessel; and on the other end a rope to the shore. 

These car boats are to be used as follows: a hawser thrown by any competent 
means to reach from a stranded vessel to the shore, is to have the shore end 
attached by some secure means, after it is put through the larger rings on the 
car boat, and ropes from the shore to the vessel are to be attached to the 
smaller rings: onc or two men now get into the car boat, the hatch e is put over 
them and they hold it down by the handle 5, the car boat is launched, the 
people on the stranded ship, hauling her to them. On coming alongside the 
wreck, the hawser raises the car to near the vessel’s gunwale, the men inside 
move up the hatch and put the passengers and crew of the stranded vessels 
into the car boat, say four adults, or two or three adults with children. 

The hatch is then put on and pinned down, and the car boat hauled to and 
up on the shore, on the hawser by the small ropes; the inside freight permitted 
to quit by removing the hatch. This is then replaced and the operation repeated 
until all the human beings are saved, after which she can be used to land any 
portion of the cargo, that can be got at, and that she can contain. In any case 
the last person who quits a wreck, will place the hatch e over the hatchway and 
hold it over himself by the handle 5. 

Galvanized iron is preferred for the material to build these life cars as being 
lightest in proportion to strength, elastic and durable; copper or yellow metal 
can also be used. Fenders of cork or other light elastic material are used on 
the gunwale, and the size of the boat may be varied, though ten feet long is 
considered to combine portability, lightness, strength, and efficiency in an 
eminent degree. 

Boats of this description for landing cargo, dry and safely through surfs, can 
of course be built of much larger dimensions to suit particular trades. 





National Hotel, Washington, Dec. 14th, 1850. 

Sin.—In answer to your inquiries as to my observations on the character 
and performances of your Metallic Boats on the coasts of California and 
Oregon, and of their general value as compared with wooden boats of like 
capacity, &c., &c., I have to state that, 

here is a very large number of your boats in use in California and 
Oregon, in every possible variety of employment to which a boat can be pat, 
from the largest to the very smallest; and of their ability to endure hard 
service beyond that of a common boat, no one could doubt, after sceing the 
rough handling they gct there. In no instance have | scen one out of 
repair. 
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The two that I purchased of you have donc all they were expected to 
perform, and both were so much in favor with others, that they were often 
stolen from their moorings, and for this reason they were sold to avoid the 
annoyance of seeking for them; they are still in use in the Bay of San 
Francisco. 

At the mouth of the Columbia the Pilots have one of your small size, 
which they keep as a safety boat—and in one of the same size, Major 
Hathaway, U.S.A., with a party of seven persons, crossed the North Breakers 
of the Colambia River Bar—accidentally going to sea in a dark night, and 
recrossed the Breakers the next day, without shipping water. This was a 
feat for a landsman to perform, of no ordinary character !! ! 

The large boat which you furnished to my friends who went round the 
Cape, left the ship with a party of nine persons, when seventy miles distant 
from the Island of Juan Fernandez, and in a gale which, the same night, 
reduced the canvass of the ship to a close reefed top-sail, causing those on 
board the ship to despair of ever seeing them again, the little Metalic Boat 
rode it out in safety, and the whole party safely landed the next morning, 
while it blowed so hard the skip could not approach the shore. I have used 
your boats with great satisfaction. 

I know that in the Tropics, where there is a great shrinkage, and where 
boats of wood so soon become “ nail-sick,” and where the worm is so des- 
tructive to wood, your boats are always ready for service, without the ne- 
cessity of repair, while they will endure without injury an amount of thumping 
on rocks and beaches which will destroy an ordinary boat. 

The boat you supplied to the U.S. ship Vincennes, Capt. Hudson, was in 
daily use, and, for lightness, speed and safety, the favorite boat of the ship. 
The first Lieutenant stated to me that her performance was admirable—that 
she did all the work of the ship. Such a boat, where an economy of men is 
desirable, is of the first importance in the equipment of a ship. 

Having some years since seen your first essay in the construction of the 
Metallic Boat, both for ordinary use, and for Life Boats, I have, with no little 
interest, watched the progress you have made in overcoming prejudice and 
opposition, and consequently, wherever I have been, when meeting with 
“ Francis’ Metallic Boats,” I have been particular to inquire into their 
performance, more especially among seamen ; and [ have found in the last 
two years, whether from actual trial, or the widely disseminated testimony 
of intelligent seamen, who have fully proved their merits, that there is now 
little opposition to them, in any quarter, their superiority for durability and 
safety being generally admitted. 

For my own part, in fitting out a vessel for any service, I would not fail 
to supply her with your Metallic Fire Proof Boats, both for safety and 
economy. 

Yours, very truly, 
(Signed) WasnhincTon A. BARTLETT, 
Lieut. U.S. Navy, Ass’t Coast Survey. 
To Joseph Francis, Esq., Washington. 





Extract from the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
Congress, 1850. 


‘‘ Measures have been taken promptly to execute the design of Congress 
in providing for the security of life and property on the sea coast. Metallic 
Life Boats with the usual fixtures, designed for five points on the coast of 
Florida, and three for the coast of Texas, have been contracted for. Like 
facilities, with the addition of mortars, shot rockets, and station houses, have 
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been anthorised along the shores of Long Island, including a station at 
Watch Hill, in Rhode Island.” 

The Metallic Boats referred to are to be similar to those now on the coast 
of New Jersey and Long Islund, provided for by Congress under an appro- 
priation in 1848. 


Tur JUDGMENTS OF THR Ska, AND THR [sn or O1rron.—For the Regulation 
and Government of Merchants, Owners of Ships, Part-Owners, Alasters 
of Ships, and common Mariners in all Maritime affairs. 


(Continued from page 48.) 


7. If it so happens that sickness doth seize on any of the mariners of the 
ie are ship, while he is in the service of the said ship, the master 
Mariners are OUght to sct him on shore, and to Ict him have candle-light, and 
to be provided to provide him a lodging, as also to spare him one of the ship- 
for: boyes to look to him; or hire a woman to attend him; likewise 
to afford him such diet as is usual in the ship, that is to say, so much as he 
had a ship. board io his health and nothing more, unless it please the master 
to allow him more; and if he will have better dict, the master is not bound 
to provide it for him, unless it be at his own costs and charges. 


The Shi t : 
ay for a And ifthe vessel be ready for her departure, she ought not to stay 


to stay for a 
sick mariner. 


Sick Marie 
ners ought to 
have their full 
wages, deduct- 
ing the charge 


for the said sick party; if he recover, he ought to have his full 
wages or competent hire, rebating or deducting only such 
charges as the master hath been at for him; and if he dyes, 
his wife or next of kin ought to have it. 


of his sickness, 

8. A vessel is laden to sail for Rouen, or some other place; it happens — 
that a storm overtakes her at sea, and so violent that she cannot escape 
without casting some of her lading and the merchandize over board, for 
lightning the said vessel, and preserving the rest of the lading, as also of the 
vessel itself; in this case the master ought to say, Sirs, it is fit and expe- 
dient to cast over board some part of the lading to save the vessel; and if 


In case of 
storm Skipper 
to use his dis- 
cretion in cast- 
ing goods over 
board to light- 
en the vessel, 
and to preserve 
the same. 


there be no merchant that answers his pleasure herein, or 
accords and approves thereof by his silence, then the master 
ought to usc his discretion, and to do what in him lyes, and 
to cast part of the Jading over board; and if this please not 
the merchants, but that they gainsay or contradict it, yet 
the master, notwithstanding this, ought not to forbear casting 
out so much goods as he shall see may be for the common 
good and safety; he and the third part of his mariners 


; making oath on the Holy Evangelists, when they arrive at their 
right port of discharge, that he did it only for the preservation of the vessel, 
and the rest of the lading that remains yet in her. And the wines (or other 

What the 8004s) that were cast over board, ought to be valued and 
Law is in the prized according to the just value of the other goods that ar- 
oer of Ave- rive in safety. And when these shall be sold, the price or 

Be. value thereof ought to be divided liver by liver among the 
merchants; and the master ought to make the division, and to compute the 
damage of the vessel, or the fraight at his own choice for the recovery thereof, 
and the mariners also ought to have one tun free, and another divided by 
cast of the dice according as it shall happen, if he make it appear he did the 


* Executors of a deceased mariner ought to receive the wages due tohim, 
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art of an able seaman. But if he make not this to appear, then he shall 
ave nothing freely; and the merchants in this case may lawfully put the 
master to his oath. 

9. If it happen that by reason of much foul weather the master is like to 
be constrain’d to cut his masts, he ought first to call the merchants, if there 

WhattheLaw 0 ny aboard the ship, and such as have goods and merchau- 
is in case of dize in the vessel; and to say unto them, Sirs, [t is requisite 
cutting Masts to cut down the masts, to save the ship and lading, it being 
or cables ine in this case no more than becomes my duty; and oft-times 

it comes to pass that they also cut their moaring cables, leav- 
ing them their cables and anchors to save the ship and her lading. All 
these things are reckoned and computed liver by liver, as goods are, that 
were cast over-board; and when the vessel arrives in safety at her right 
port of discharge, the merchants ought to pay their shares or proportions 
withoat delay, or sell the goods and pledge the money thereof procoeding 
to satisfie the same before such time as the said goods may be unladen out 
of the said ship. And ifthe vessel be such as usually is let out for hire 
upon fraight, and there happen controversies and debates touching the pre- 
mises, if the master observes collusion therein, he ought not to depart, but 
is to have his compleat fraight as if his tunnage were full. 

10. When a master arrives in safety at the right port of his discharge with 
his vessel, he ought to sho his merchants the cordage, ropes, or slings, 
wherewith he intends to hoyse the goods over-board ; and if they find that 
they need mending, he ought to mend the same: for if a pipe, 
hogshead, or other vessel, shoald happen by default of such 
cordage, or slings, to be spoyled or lost, the master and mari- 


The ship-rope 
er slings to hoy- 


se out ‘ és 
withal, to be ners ought to make satisfaction for the same to the merchants, 
viewed before go also if the ropes, or slings break, the master not foreshew- 


ing them to the merchants, he is obliged to make good the 
damage. But if the merchants say the cordage, ropes, or slings, are good 
and sufficient, and it notwithstanding happen that they break, in that case 
each of them ought to divide the damage, that is to say, the merchants to 
whom such goods belong, and the said master with his mariners. 

11. A vessel being laden with wines, or other goods, hoyses sail to trans- 
port the same to Brest, or some other place, but the masters and mariners 
turn not their sails so as they might or ought to have done, and it happens 
that ill weather overtakes them at sea, and so as that the main-yard shakes 
or strikes out the head of one of the pipes, or hogsheads of wine; this vessel 
being in safety arrived at her port of discharge, the merchant says to the 


Goods dam- 
nifled at sea 
whether by the 
ships tackle or 
aot, to be pur- 

and cleared 

y the Oath of 
the “kipper, & 
part of his com- 


iaake oath th 


master, that by reason of his main-yard his wine was lost; 
the masterreplying, says, it was not so. In this case if the 
master and his mariners will make oath (be it four or six, and 
sach of them as the merchant hath no exception against) that 
the wine perished not by the main-yard, nor by them, or 
through their default, as the merchant charges them, they 
ought then to be acquitted thereof; but if they refuse to 


e effect aforesaid, they are then obliged to make satisfaction 


for the same, for that they ought to have ordered their sails aright before 


they departed from the 


rt, where they took in their lading. 


12. A master having hired his mariners, he ought to keep the peace be- 
twixt them, and to be as their judge at sea; so that if there be any of them 


The law in 
case of the lye, 
or stroak given 
by or to the 
Skipper or bis 
Mariners. 


that gives another the lye, whilst they have wine and bread 
on the table, he ought to pay four denieres; and if the master 
himself give any the lye, he ought to pay eight denieres ; and 
if any of the mariners give the master the lye, he aleo ought 
to pay eight denieres, and if the master strike any of his mari- 


NO. 2.—VoL. XX. Oo 
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ners, he ought to bear with the first stronk, be it with the fist or open 
hand; but if the master doth fiercely assault him with more stroaks, the 
said mariner may defend himself ; but, and if the said common mariner 


doth first assault the master, he ought to pay five solz, or lose his hand. 
13. Ifa difference happen between the master of a ship, and any one of 


The laws in 
case of differ- 
ence between 
the Skipper & 
any of his Ma- 

ers. 


his mariners, the master ought three times to take away from 
him, or lift up before the said mariner the tawel, ere he turn 
him out of the ship, or discharge him thereof; but if the said 
mariner offer in the presence of the rest of the mariners to 
make the master satisfaction, and the master be so resolved 
that he will accept of no satisfaction from him, but notwith- 


standing such offer of satisfaction will put him out of the ship, in such case 
the said mariner may betake himself to follow the said vessel to her port of 


Skipper to 
take an able 
mariner in the 
absence of ano- 
ther or to make 
good the dam- 
ageifany there 
by. 


discharge, and ought to have as good hire or wages as if he 
had come in the ship, or as if he had made satisfaction for his 
fault in the sight and presence of the ship’s company, and if 
the master take not another mariner into the ship in his stead 
as able as the other, and the ship or lading happen thereby to 
be through any misfortune damuified, the master is obliged to 
make good the same, if he hath wherewithal. 


14. Ifa vessel lying at anchor be struck or grapled with by another vessel 


In case of 
collision, one 
ship against 
another, the 
damage to be 
in common, & 
equally divided 
yet so ns they 
both (if used 
be) purge them 
selves of 1 
wilfulness by 
oath. 


under sail, that is not very well steered, where by the vessel at 
anchor is prejudiced, as also wines, or other merchandize ; in 
each of the said ships damnified; in this case the whole damage 
is to be in common, and to be equally divided, and apraized 
half by half ; and the master and mariners of the vessel that 
struck or grapled with the other, are bound to swear on the 
Holy Evangelists that they did it not wittingly or wilfully. 
And the reason why this judgement was first given, was, that 
an old decayed vessel might not purposely be put in the 
way of a better, which will the rather be prevented when they 
know that the damage must be divided. 


15. Suppose two or more vessels in a harbour, where there is but little 


water, so as that the anchor of one of the vessels lyes dry; the master of 
the other vessel ought in that case to say unto him whose anchor lyes dry, 
master, take up your anchor, for it is too nigh us, and may do us a pre- 
judice; if neither the said master nor his mariners will take up the said 

anchor accordingly then may that other master and his mariners 


What the law 
is in placing of 
anchors in har 
bours specially 
where there is 
but little water 
as also of boys 
to the sald an- 
chors. 


(who might be otherwise thereby damnified) take up the said 
anchor, and let it down again at a farther distance from them ; 
and if the others oppose or withstand the taking up of their 
anchor, and there afterwards happen damage thereby, they 
are bound to give full satisfaction for the same, in like manner 
it is, if they neglect the placing ofa boy to the anchor, and 


damage happen thereby, they are obliged to repair the same ; 
and so also it is in case damage so happen in a haven at low water, for they 
ought to fasten such buoys or anchor marks, and such cables to their anchors, 
as may plainly appear and be seen at full sea. 

16. A vessel going to seek a fraight, arrives at her place of lading in 
Englaud, or elsewhere ; the master ought then to say to his company, sirs, 


will you fraight by yourselves, or be allowed at the fraight of 


What the ma- the ship P at are to answer which of the two they intend, 
nity or privi. If they take as the fraight of the ship shall happen, they shall 
ledgeanciently have proportionably as the ship hath, and if they will fraight 
was in freight, by themselves, they ought to fraight so as that the ship be not 
grown obsolete impeded or hindred thereby, and if it so happen, that fraight 


may not be had, the master is blameless, and he ought to shew 
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them their ship-fare, which he may weigh out to each of them, and if they 
will there lade a tun of water instead of so much wine, they may, and in case 
there should happen at sea a casting of goods overboard, the case is the 
same for a tun of water as in a tun of wine, or other goods, liver by liver, and 
if so be that merchants do fraight the said vessel for transportation of goods, 
what freedome and immunity the said mariner hath, the said merchant shall 
also have. 
17. The mariners of Britain ought to have but one meal a day from the 
kitchin, because they have beverage or drinkings out and 
It seems in home, but those of Normandy are to have two meals a day, 
pagal ‘tw because they have only water at the ships allowance, only 
now no such when the ship arrives at a wine country, there the master is to 
thinginuse. procure them wine to drink. 

18. When a vessel doth discharge or unload, and the mari- 
ellie (a ners demand their wages, whereof some have neither bed, 
mavinericom, chest, nor cabbin aboard, the master may lawfully retain part 
plete the ships of their wages till they have brought back the ship to the port 
recess from whence she came, anless they give good caution to serve 
out the whole voyage. 


(To be continued.) 


ATLANTIC PACKET STSAMEBS. 


In an age like this, when the real rivalries and contests of nations are carried 
on not so much by regimenta and frigates, as by means of the shuttle, the 
railway, and the steamboat; it is curious and important to note the progress 
of different countries in those partial arts and sciences which more imme- 
diately promote these friendly national contests. European statesmen have 
all watched with wonder, and not a few of them with alarm, the tremendous 
accession of power which the rapid development of railways, telegraphs, and 
steam navigation in the United States has given to the people of North 
America; an accession of political and material influence in the affairs of the 
world which seems to stand in almost startling disproportion to the mere 
weight of the masses of population. 

The Brazile, by nature far richer than the northern states in all the raw ma- 
terials of power, have no more voice in determining the direction of great his- 
torical events than a petty German or Italian principality. Belgium, covered 
with railways and dotted with manufactories, has already more active influence 
in Europe than the once powerful and magnificent kingdom of Spain. Science, 
multiplies the resources of nations in an extraordinary degree; and older 
games of ainbition are so far gone out of modern fashion, that statesmen with 
the true instincts of the future about them, care less and Jess about drilling 
regiments, and more and more about promoting science. The trials of 
strength in this noble contest lie at present chiefly between the two great 
divisions of the Anglo-Saxon race. England by insular position, and America 
by her geographical remoteness, stand tolerably free from the wear of intellect 
and waste of material means, which are daily seen in the political struggles 
of continental Europe; and they are as regards each other, therefore, on equal 
and fair terms of competition. With the shuttle England might be con- 
quered, even while her hearts of oak defied the world. A French army on 
the coast of Devonshire or Kent might prove a passing evil; but a combina- 
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tion of natural and mechanical advantages secured to the workshops of the 
United States would be utter and irretrievable ruin. ‘Thus far, the shuttle of 
Manchester beats the shuttle of Lowell; hitherto, the steam vessel of Liver- 
pool has outsped that of New York. But the forces are so nearly matched 
as to lend all the charm of an uncertain issue to the struggle. Especially is 
this the case with the ocean steamers. In rivers, lake, and coast navigation, 
America has long carried away the palm of victory. The boats on the Rhine, 
the Elbe, the Clyde, the Thames, and the Scheldt are not for a moment to 
be compared with the “ floating palaces’ on the Hudson, the Delaware, and 
the Potomac, either for rate of sailing or for magnificence of fitting up. We 
have been credibly told of vessels steaming down the Mississippi at the rate of 
twenty-five miles an hour! But in ocean navigation, longer practice and 
equal enterprise still keep us slightly ahead of our energetic descendants. 

We are proud of our rivalry. ‘To the general reader at home, it is next 
to impossible to convey an adequate idea of the interest which the contests 
between the English and American mails excite in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. Each run is carefully noted and compared, fears are excited, 
hopes raised by every voyage, and half a dozen hours in the length of a trip of 
three thousand miles is thought a considerable variation. The struggle for 
mastery at this moment lies between the English Mail Asta and the American 
Mail Adluntic; and the recent voyage of the Asia was the quickest ever yet 
performed. This passage from New York to Liverpool was made in ten days, 
four hours, and five minutes; being four hours and fifteen minutes less than 
the best voyage eastward made by the Aflantic. The New Yorkersare 
building still more powerful vessels for this line of Service. The prize isa 
great one. The fleetest vessels must carry out letters, orders, news, govern- 
ment despatches, and, having the prestige of scientific excellence and success, 
will generally command a choice of the passenger traffic.— Atheneum. 





NavaL Forces at Home. 
(From the United Service Gazette.) 
DEVONPORT. 


Commander in Chief—Admiral Sir Wm. Hall Gage, ¢.c.a.—Commander of Cr di- 
nary.—Commodore Lord John Hay, c.s. 










Ships. Gns. Men. Commanders. Service, §c. 
Impregnable ......... 78 207 Capt. Sir T. Maitland ....Stationary Flag Ship. 
St. George(120)......] 10) 554 Capt. Nias, c.s............./Depot of Ordinary (flag) 
Bellerophon ......... 71) 303 Capt. Lord ¥. Paulet .../Refitting, 

Indefatigable ......... 50) 500 Capt. Smart, K.u........../Refitting. 
Calliope ......... eeeces 24| 200'Capt. Sir E. Home ...... Fitting for New Zealand 
Penguin ........ seoeeee} 6! 76Capt. Etheridge ......... For Coast of Africa. 
Pandora ...... seiseeeel — 6 60,Com. B. Drury ........000. For New Zealand. 
Nautilus ......sscceee 6} 150,Lieut. Dolling ............,Apprentices’ Tender. 
Sylph ....ccsccscceecees 4) 20 Tender to flag ship. 
Steamers p 
Sampson .........1467} 6] 210 Capt. L. T. Jones......... Fitting for C. of Africa. 
Volcano....... e--{140} 4) 80Com. Rivers ...... seooseeee- (FOF Coast of Africa, 
Bloodhound....../150) 1 | Tender to Sampson, 
Confiance.........{100] 1} 20:Master Martin (a) ...... Tender to Flag ship. 
AVON .see0040..160' 1] 20'Second Master A. Veith Tender to Flag ship. 


— 
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PorTSMOUTH. 


Commander-in-Chie/—Admiral the Hon. Sir Thomas Bladen Capel, x.c.3. 

Commander of Ordinary—Rear Admiral Superintendent Prescott, c.s.—Super- 
intendent of the College—Capt. Chads, c.p.—Superintendent of Packets, South- 
ampton—Capt. A. L. Corry. 













Ships. Gns. Men. Commanders. Service, §c. 
Victory (104)..... ... 22| 176 Capt. F. P. Blackwood... Stationary Flag ship. 
Britannia (120)...... 10] 482 Capt. R. A. Yates......... ‘Depot flag ship. 
Excellent. ........000- 46) 693 Capt. H. D. Chads, c.B. Gunnery ship, 
Amphitrite ......... 25| 240 Capt. C. Frederick ...... Fitting. 
Vengeance .........00. 84| 330 Capt. Lord E. Russell ...;,Ready in harbour. 
Seaflower ........00.. 6| 28 Lieut. Fletcher ............ Tender to Cuckoo. 
Rolla ....ccccocsccoecee 6| 150:Lieut. W. H. Fenwick...| Apprentices’ tender. 
FOOD vecsicsccsceuceses 4 19, Master J. Scarlett (a) ...|Tender to flag ship. 
Fantome.............0- 12; 125,Com. E. H. Gennys ...... For New Zealand. 

Steamers. ! 


Victoria&Albert|430| 2| 118\Capt. Ld. A. Fitzclarence Royal Yacht. 
Blenheim (sc) .../450} 60} 293,Capt. Henderson, c.B, ... 
Arrogant (sc) ...|360| 46) 450. Capt. R. S. Robinson ... 





Cuckoo............ 100| 2} 34|\Com. Lefebre...............:Chaunel Islands. 

Hecate ............ 240} 6] 135|\Com. W. S. Hand......... Ready. 

Fairy (st)......... 128 Master D. N. Welch ..... Royal Yacht Tender. 

Elfin ........csceces 40 Master A. Balliston (a) [Royal yct. despatch tdr. 

Sprightly.........|100 29|Master J. Allen (a) ...... ‘Tender to flag ship. 

EChO......sccceeees 104 Master Hardman (a) ...'For New Zealand. 
FaLMOUTH AND BraziL PackETSs. 

Ships. Gans. Men. Commanders. Service, &c. 
Linnet.........c0000-6.| 6] 44(Lieut. ‘I. James. Left Falmouth for Rio. 
Peterel .......s000000, 6] 44|Lieut. T. Creser. Do. 

Seagull ...............| 6 44 Lieut. J. Smail. Do. 
AStrea...........00000001 5) 13 Master W. Yeames. To be paid off. 








SHEERNESS. 


Commander-in-Chief/—Vice Admiral the Hon. G. Elliott, c.n. 
Superintendent of the Packets at Dover—Com. T. Baldock. 





Ships. Gans. Men. Commanders. Service, §c. 
Ocean (80) .....sc0000 46| 160\Capt. Greville ........ ....(ptationary Flag ship 
Monarch. ..........0000. 84| 300|\Capt. M. Seymorr ........ Depot ship of Ordinary 
Trafalgar .......0.00- 120| 372\Capt. M. Stopford ...... Ready. 

Hercules .........+0.++. 12} 140|Master R. Fulton......... Greenhithe. 

Gre ecssccecvec banned ender to Flag ship. 
Steamers. hp. 

Trident ......... 350] 2) 65!/Lieut. Risk...... guvenwt oe cotch fisheries. 

Garland ......... 17; 1} 128|Lieut. E. Wylde ......... Refitting at Woolwich 

Vivid ......0. .--| 17] 1) 128,Master L. Smithett (a) |Dover. 

Violet .......0000. 17| 1; 128;\Master R. Sherlock (a) |Dover. 

Undine ........000. 5| 1) 106|Master Warman (a)...... Dover. 

Princess Alice...) 16} 1) 120/2nd Master W.S. Rutter Dover. 

Myrtle ........000. 50 25/2nd Master G. Bourchier Tender to Flag ship, 
idfire ........ 75| 2} 23|2nd Master Brockman...'Tender to Flag ship. 
African .........| 90 2nd Master Gill .........\Tug tender, Woolwich. 
CuaTmaM. 


Commander of Ordinary—Capt. Peter Richards, 0.8. 


| Ships. Gns. Men. Commanders. Service, &c. 

Boscawen ... ...0.... 70| 317(Capt. Richards, c.B....... Depot ship of Ordinary. 

Cumberland ..... vs 701 650\Capt. G. H. Seymour .../Fitting for West Indies. 
PY ccccocccccecsceceseee! 3) G65iLieut. Hill................iKitting for Africa Coast. 
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Coast oF IRELAND. 
Rear Admiral—Manley Hall Dixon. 





Ships. Gnas. Men. Commanders. Service, &c. 
Sparrow ...ccccesceeeee 4, 42Com. Fraser .........c000 ,Queenstown. 
Wizard ....ccccccccees 4 100 Lieut. Barnard ............ Aprentices’ tender. 
Gipsey ....scccceceses 1; 1t2nd Master J. North ... Tender to Flag ship. 

Steamers. hp.) | | ~ 
Hogue ........064 ‘450 60 500Capt. M’Dougall ......... Waiting orders 
Ajax (8C).....00.. 450! 58 250Capt. M. Quin .........«0. Flag ship, Queenstown 
Advice (8c)...... ' gol 1 12Lieut. Munuton ............ Ter.der 
Shearwater...... li60! 4° 50Licut. E. E. Turnour ... Queenstown. 
Lucifer.........00. ‘180 2 55 Lieut Jackson ..........-. Galway. 
La Hogue (sc) ,450: 60 500Capt. Macdougall......... For Queenstown. 
WOoOoLwIcH. 
Commodore—Henry Eden. 

Ships. Gns. Men. Commanders. Service, §e. 

Fisgard ......-ccsssees 26| 188|Commodore Eden......... Flag ship. 
Crocodile  ........00.. 26\Lieut. Greet ......cecceeees Receiving ship, Tower 
Apollo ....cscessenese 8| 116|\Com. Rawstone............ For West Indies. 
Athol ....... GdwehGanwas 2| 60\Lieut. W. A. R. Pearse |Loading at Deptford. 
Resistance ........... 6| 60,Master M. Bradshaw ...|Malta, Dec. 8. 
Steamers. h.p. 
Lightning ...... 100} 2] 12|Master J. E. Petley ...... Tender to Fisgard. 
Black Eagle ...|260 38|Master S. B. Cook ...... Admiralty Yacht. 
Monkey ......... 80} 2 2nd Master. Tender to Fisgard. 
Tigmy .....-..006+ 80 16 Tender at Deptford. 





NavuricaL Notices. 
DeEEp SounDINGS. 


Siz.— When in 1887 or 1838, Sir John Ross took his voyage to the South 
Seas it is stated in his book, that in south lat. 20°, and west long. 20°, or 
thereabouts, they sounded to the depth of 4,600 fathoms and found no 
bottom. In your next number will you be so obliging as to give some infor- 
mation of this extraordinary statement, or if it has been done before will you 
refer us to the volume of your Magazine. We have not the book—*‘ Ross's 
voyage to the South Seas,” in this library. It must have been a powerful 
apparatus to have got to such a depth. 
Your obedient, 

Of the Hull Mechanics Institute. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 

[On several occasions, in the progress of this Journal, we have given ac- 
counts of deep water soundings obtained by H.M. ships in different parts of 
the world, but it is not many years since the process was adopted which 
has been so successful. The difficulty was first to get a line down to a great 
depth, owing to friction and resistance arising from increased density in 
the depths below, which required a considerable weight toovercome. We have 
ourselves witnessed the loss of many hundred fathoms of whale line in at- 
tempting to recover a lead after it was down arising from those causes. The 

rocess at present adopted was devised by Admiral] Sir Francis Beaufort the 

ydrographer to the Admiralty, and was first employed by Sir James Ross 
by his direction in 1840, an account of which and the method pursued will be 
found in our volume for that year, p. 507. It will be found that the depth he 
then measured was 2,677 fathoms, above two miles and a half. In our volume 
for 1843 (p. 471) will also be found another attempt at deep soundings by Sir 
James Ross when 4,000 fathoms found no bottom. Similar attempts have 
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been made by Capt. Sir Edward Belcher and Capt. Barnett, which will be found 
recorded in our later volames. The weight used was generally a broken pig of 
ballast, and the line three or four yarn spunyarn.— Ep. N. Mj 





Henpegson Banx, Adlantic.—In the December number of the Nautical, 
1850, we repeated an important communication, made to that valuable 
Journal the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, reporting Soundings in the 
Atlantic to the northward of the Azores. We noted at the time an ambi- 

uity in the account, and have since received the following letter from the 
Comuinader, by which we are enabled to secure an authentic statement of 
an interesting piece of Hydrographic information. The fact of two sound- 
ings of 48 Att 50 fathoms being obtained at three miles distance apart, 
and again 70 fathoms at another three miles distance, would imply a bank 
of considerable extent on which there may be even less than these depths. 
We trust that some favourable opportunity will be taken for extending these 
eoundings, and in the meanwhile the following is the letter of the Com- 
mander to which we have alluded. 

Leith, 30th December, 1850. 

That the soundings I reported were accurately taken may be relied on, 
as [ have had much practice, and as to their Daerah I can only say that 
they were as carefully found as my means could afford. 

During my passage from Port Louis to St. Helena, I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of finding the longitude by Lunar observation, an found fair 
agreement between the results, and the longitude per chronometer, and both 
at St. Helena and at Ascension found that the chronometer bad kept to the 
rate. On the 23rd October, I made Fayal, when having good observations 
I found the rate unaltered. 

On 28th October, at noon, we were in lat. 42° 41’N., and long. 28° 45’W. 
steering N.W.b.W. (true); with light variable winds from the eastward, 
and fine clear weather. Having previously observed that the water had 
changed colour about 10 a.m., and since that there was a sensible ripple, at 
2 p.m. I sounded, and found hard bottom at 48 fathoms: the distance run 
since noon about six miles. 

At 4 p.m., having steered same course in lat. 42° 49’N. and long. 29° 4’ 
sounded and found 50 fathoms, and at 6 p.m. having steered same course 
and run about six miles found 70 fathoms, rocky bottom. 

From observing the change of colour and ripple at the surface of the 
water at 10 a.m., and having sailed from that time up to 6. p.m. nearly north- 
west, the bank tnay probably extend considerably to the south-east of the 
position where I took my first sounding at 2 p.m. 

Not having seen either of the publications you alude to, I have not the 
means of obviating the alleged discrepancy, which being well aware of the 
importance of accuracy in such statements I would most willingly have done. 

Your most obedient servant, 
To the Editor N. M. Rosert Henperson. 


More Atvantic Vie1as— The Leonttna and Anfitrite Breukers.— A eorres- 
pondent has sent us the following translation from a page pasted into the 
third edition (1837) of the “ Derrotero de last Antillas.” ‘ Hydrographic 
Direction.”’ 

Notice to Captains of Vessels, using the General Chart of the Atlantic 
Ocean, published by this establishment in 1837. 

They should insert in it a Shoal or Vigia, discovered at 3h. p.u. on the 
21st May 1846, in fine steady weather by D. Gabriel Perez, Captain of the 
Spanish merchant ship, Leondina, in lat. 38° 27’ N. and long. 31° 89’ 37” W. 
of Cadiz, [and allowing a difference of longitude of 6° 17’ 33” in long. 
37° 57' 10” W. of Greenwich— Translator] having observed a short time 
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after seeing the rock (escollo), and deserves confidence from the accurac 

which the chronometer showed in making Graciosa (Azores); and thoug 

well founded reasons incline us to suppose this danger to be the same which 
is inserted in the same chart in the same latitude, with the name of Chan- 
tereau's Vigia, or the Princess Isabella Shoal, 1721 and 1828, i (¢. e. 
Chantereau’s Vigia) is retained in the chart, adding, situation uncertain, to 
insure the necessary vigilance and caution in that vicinity, until we obtain 
better authority, to expunge it from the chart, or to continue it as certain. 

Madrid, 4th July, 1846. ; 

After the preceding note was printed we have received an official notice, 
that from the 10th to 12th of May of the same year, the Spanish merchant 
ship Anfitrite, sailing from Havana to Cadiz, discovered a breaking of the 
water of about a cable's length in extent from N.E. to S.W. which they 

laced in lat. 35° 50’ N., and lung. by observation 59° 46’ 38” W. of Cadiz, 
Or 66° 04’ 11” W. of Greenwich—Translator. ] 





Tus Porgas Banx.—This bank which has been continued in oar charts 
from days of yore, lying between the Cape Verd Ialands and the African 
coast, and searched for in vain by the Leven in 1819, has been accidentally 
saved from disappearing from the chart entirely, by the Birkenhead steamer, 
Mr. John Aylen, on ber late voyage to Ascension. We understand Mr. 
Aylen obtained soundings at 86 fathoms on it, the pos‘tion of which we shall 
give in our next. | 





Frormpa Lieut Sanp Car.—It is stated by a correspondent of that 
valuable seaman’s paper, The Shipping and Mercantile Gazette of the 15th 
inst., that the revolving light of Sand Cay is now a temporary fixed light, 
mooyed three-quarters of a mile further to the east, and cannot be seen until 
close to. 





Apurm@i Circurar, No. 69.—Entry of men from Merchant Vessels.— 
The followin Circular has been issued to all ommanders-in.chief, and 
Captains of Her Majesty's ships and vessels :— 

Admiralty, September 4th, 1850. 

My Lords are pleased to direct that in future, whenever the Captains, 
Commanders, and Commanding Officers of Ller Majesty's ships, enter men 
from merchant vessels, they shall report the same to the Commander-in-chief 
or senior officer; which report is to contain the following information, so far 
as it can be obtained :— 

1, The name and tonnage of the ship, the name of her owners and master, 
and the voyage on which she is employed. 

2. The regular number of her crew. 

8. The number of the men, and their ages, who volunteered for Her 
Majesty's Service, and whether they had previously served in the Navy. 

4. The cause of their leaving the ship; whether the master made any 
objection to their leaving, and if so, on what grounds; and whether men 
could be obtained at the place to fill up the crew. 

5. Whether the men on Joining Her Majesty's Service received their 
mia of pay and clothing; and the amount of their pay, per month, to be 
stated. 

The report forwarded to the Commander-in-chief, or senior officer, is 
to be transmitted, with his observations thereon, to the Secretary of the 
Adniralty. 

By command of their Lordships, 
J. PARKER. 
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For converting Geographical Miles of 6080 feet into Kilometres, and 


Geo. Mile or 


Kilometres, 
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Kilometres into Geographical Miles. 


1 Geographical Mile = 1°85315049 Kilometres. 


I Kilometre 


5°560 

7°413 

9°266 
11°119 
12°972 
14°825 
16°678 
18°532 
20°385 
22°238 
24°091 
25°944 
27:797 
29 650 
31°504 
33°357 
35°210 
37°063 
38 916 
40 769 
42°622 
44°476 
46°329 
48°182 
50°035 
51 888 
53°741 
55°595 
57°4418 
59°301 
61°154 
63°007 
64°860 
66°713 
68°567 
70°420 
72°273 





5°396 
5°836 
6°475 
7015 
7°555 
8°094 
8°634 
9-174 
9713 
10°253 
10 792 
11°332 
11°872 
12°411 
12°95] 
13°491 
14:030 
14°570 
15:009 
15°649 
16°189 
16°728 
17 268 
17°708 
18°347 
18°887 
19 426 
19°966 
2.)°506 
21°045 
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62 
63 
64 
65 
65 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 


= 0°53962158 Geographica) Mile. 


‘KilometresiGeo. Miles 


| and 


| 


dec. parts. dec. parts. 


74°126 
73°979 
77°832 
79°685 
81-539 
83°392 
85°245 
87°098 
88°951 
90°804 
92 658 
94°511 
96 364 
93:'217 
100°070 
101°923 
103°776 
105°630 
107°483 
109 336 
111°189 
113°042 
114°895 
116°748 
118°602 

| 120°455 
, 122 308 
i 124°161 
1196 O14 
127 867 
129'721 
131°574 

| 133°427 
, 135 280 
137 133 
| 138°986 
~ 740°839 
142 693 
144°546 





and 


21°585 
22°124 
22°664 
23°204 
23°743 
24°283 
24°823 
25°362 
25°902 
26°441 
26°981 
27°521 
28°060 
28°600 
29°110 
29°679 
30°219 
30°758 
31°298 
31°838 
32°377 
32°917 
33°457 
33:°996 
34°536 
35°075 
35 615 
36°155 
36°694 
37°2%4 
37°774 
38°313 
38°853 
39°392 
39°932 
40°472 
41°01] 
41551 
42-0490 


Geo. Mile or 
Kilometres. 


79 
80 


Kilometres 


eee: parts. 


and 





146399 
148252! 
150°105: 
151 958. 
153-811, 
155°665 
157°518 
159-371 
161-224 
163 077 
164°930: 
166°784 
168 637 
170°490 





Geo. Miles 
aud 
dec. parts. 


42°630 


43°170 
43°709 
44 249 
44°789 
45:328 
45868 
46°407 
46:947 
47°487 
48-026 
48°566 
49°106 
49°645 


172°343--60°185 


174-196° 
176049 
177°902 
179°756 
181°609 
183°462 
185°315 
277°973, 
370°630, 
463°288 
555-945 
648 603 
741 260! 
833-918 
926-575 
1019 233 
1111-90 
1204 518 
1297°205 
1589°863 
1482 520! 
1575°178 
1667°835 
1853°150 








* §60°724 
51°264 
51°804 
52°343 
52°883 
53°423 
53°962 
8&0°943 
167-924 
134°905 
161 886 
188°868 

215°849 

242°830 
269°811 

296.792 

323 773 

350 754 

377 735 

404°7 16 

431°697 

458 678 

485°659 

539°622 
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Wipows Pensions. 


(From the Nava) and Military Gazette.) 





Compassionate Al-{ Aggreg. Allowances 
Widow's Pension. |lowances to Legiti-|to Family ofany one 
mate Children. |officer not toexceed 



















If If 























Rank of the Officer. rs 5 If 
2% If drowned, Officer | Officer Tf not 
 o |Husband | or other was was not! If killed | killed in 
FA | killed | violent | killed in| killed |in action.| action. 
in action.,; death. | action. jin action. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £& 

General Officer 2.2] = ¢[teemse| | Ditto)25 to 40}16 to 2, 600 | 300 

Captain isscesscecessssvevess 90 a} 

a OD 

Capt under’ yre:aiand] eo¢ | 200 | 120 18 to2514to1@ 350 | #5 
Lieutenant-Colonel...... 80 ia = ' 
Commanders .........+.... 70 120 90 gaz 
Majors .....ccs0cscsseeesee 70 ' 16 to 20/12 to 14) 250 | 2 2 8 
Med. Ins. of Hos. & F.| 60 90 80 a Sos 
ig to ee Chief...| 50 80 70 2s . 

eputy Medical Insp....| 50 et 
Lieuts., Masters 8.N, ...| 50 70 ae Ee eee ons 6 r 3 
Captains BLN, .......600.. aa auf 
Chaplains.............0000- 40 t oF 
Junior Secretaries ...... 40 100 | 2& 4 
SurZeons,...... scscssereeee| 40 60 50 e644 
Paymaster ...... ius seacensnl 40 sists sie ane 90 3 3% 
Naval Instructors ......| 40 eat See eee } an) q 

Mates R.N.......... seccsceel Nil | Nil Nil Nil Nil as 
First Lieutenants, r.m.| 40 60 50 100 E g F 

2nd Masters, Pas. Clks.| Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil aap 
2nd Lieutenants r.m....| 36 50 40 100 é F 3 
Assistant: Surgeons R.N.! 36 90 s 3 


THESE pensions and allowances are taken from the New Navy List of No- 
vember, 1844, and February, 1845, which published them from the Queen's 
Naval Regulations. ‘Tristram,’ here asks an interesting question: who 
supports the ‘Admiralty Nuvy List?” The Navy and Marines. ‘ What ia 
the price of the monthly Army List?” One shilling and six-pence ‘Are not 
the Military pensions and compassionate allowances occasionally published 
therein for the general information of widows, orphans, mothers, and sisters 
of Military officers?’ Yes. ‘Then why are not the similar pensions and allow- 
ances published in the Navy List “ by Authority,” which costs éwo shillings 
and siz-pence, for the Navy’s reference?’’ Because that would be the fair 
play of equity itself, which ‘ Murray *’ does not so liberally promulgate for 
the interest of the Navy as Parker and Co., for the Army. 

The third column, “ Jf drowned, or other vivlent death in an immediate 
act of duty,” in the Naval scale of widows’ pensions, is filled up in the Mili- 
tary scale by special pensions “'Tothe Mothers or Sisters of officers killed in 
action,” of equal amount to widows’ ordinary pensions, which might tend to 
illustrate the nation’s benevolence and succour to these relatives of Military 
officers, which are withheld from those of Naval and Marine officers, except 
under such extraordinary cases of bereavement that may not arise in a suc- 
cession of generations ; therefore, the clauses relative to the pensions of 
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mothers and sisters of Military officers should have been published in the 
Army List of October, last, to show that the pensions of the relatives of 
Naval, Marine, and Military officers are equalized. 

“ Mothers.— Where an officer is killed in action, and leaves no widow nor 
legitimate child, but leaves a mother who is a widow in distressed circum- 
stauces, and who was dependent upon him, the mother shall receive a pension 
equal to the ordinary rate of widow's pension attached to the rank which her 
son held at the time of his death; but if such mother shall herself be in the 
receipt of a pension as an officer's widow, or shall have any other provision 
of any kind from the public—in that case no allowance will be made to her 
on account of her son, unless she gives up the other pension or allowance, 
and the pension given to a mother on account of her son will be forfeited on 
re-marriage.” 

“ Sisters.—Sisters of officers are not eligible to any allowance, unless under 
very special and extraordinary circumstances, to be judged of by the Lords 
of Her Majesty's Treasury. The allowance will not exceed that which 
would be given to a mother, and will not be given in any case unless the 
officer shall have fallen in action, or shall die of wounds received in action 
within six months after being wounded, and shall have no widow, legitimate 
child, nor mother; nor unless the sister shall be an orphan, having no surviv- 
ing brother, and shall have been dependent for support upon the ofticer 
killed. Every pension so granted will cease when the person receiving it 
shall marry, or be in any other manner sufficiently provided for.’’ 

By article 4. “‘ The widows of officers (except Ehaplains) who shall have 
married after the 3lst of December, 1830, are only entitled to the pensions 
of their respective classes in the event of their husbands having been on the 
list of Commission or Warrant Officers, or on the list of Naval Instructors, 
ten complete years, except the husband be killed in action, or lose his life in 
the execution of the service.” 

Tristram,” in the United Service Magazine, had the honour of address- 
ing the ladies of England (because ‘the gentlemen” were, as adders, deaf 
to the claims of the widows of Naval officers) on the dire and singular of 
hardships—that of depriving the widows of Captains, Commanders, Lieute- 
nants, Masters, and Pursers, of pensions unless their husbands had been ten 
years “commissioned,” or ‘ warranted.’’ As their subordinate ranks of 
mate, second master, and passed clerk were not “commissioned” until late 
years, their widows were in many instances, and under the most afflicted 
cases of bereavement, left destitute, with their children, in that country in 
whose defence and glory their husbands and fathers, in superior rank, had 
fought and bled—when the widows of the Marine Subalterns and Naval 
Assistant-Surgeons were enjoying pensions of comparative independence, 
because their husbands were commissioned or warrant officers from the first 
dates of their appointments. 

The Navy are indebted to their Sovereign Lady Victoria, for redressing 
this peculiar naval grievance, by creating the naval subordinates “commission 
officers,’’ who, dying in the superior rank of captain, commander, lieutenant, 
master, or purser, after fen complete years from their first commission as 
mate, second master, or passed clerk, their widows will be entitled to pen- 
sions, and their orphans to compassionate allowances, by virtue of the true 
intent and meaning of the “4th article of the rules and orders for granting 
pensions, to the widows of commission officers of the Royal Navy,” as proved 
in late cases of Naval lieutenants dying of lesa thau ten years’ seniority in 
their superior rank. ‘God save that Queen,” of the ladies of England, who 
has bestowed the country’s mile equally on the sailor's as on the soldier's 
widow, is the prayer of FrisnpD TRISTRAM. 

Navy Club, 1765, January 6th, 1851. 
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Tue WestTeERN Arctic ExpPeEpITION. 


Accounts have been received from the Enterprize, Capt. Collinson, to the 
end of August, in Bhering Strait. It appears that leaving Honolulu on the 
30th of June, the Znrestigator was off Cape Lisburne looking for the Plover, 
on the 9th of August, and without sceing her, stocd on for Point Barrow. 
From thence Capt. Collinson took advantage of a favourable opening in the 
ice, and stood to the northward, when on the 19th of August, in Jat. 72$° in 
the meridian of that point he was obliged to retrace his course and having 
rounded a compact mass of ice to the westward, he again penetrated to the 
north, as far as lat. 73° 20’, when his progress was again prevented by the 
ice on the 23rd of August; this being the furthest northern latitude attained 
by any ship from Bhering Strait. The season was advanced, and Capt. 
Collinson could find no wintering place for the Investigator, east of Kotzebue 
Sound, owing to her draft of water. On arriving again off Clarence Harbour 
near Cape Lisburne, Capt. Collinson was much surprised to find that the 
Investigator, Capt. Maclure, had passed Cape Lisburne before him, and had 
been seen by the Plover off the Seahorse Islands, to the westward of Point 
Barrow, on the 4th of August; Capt Maclure’s intention being to Saas on 
to the eastward for Cape Bathurst, at the mouth of the Mackenzie River to 
winter. From this wintering position, he intends next summer to make the 
best of his way to the north-east for Banks Land, close to which is Melville 
Island. This is a bold measure and well deserves success, but one which 
will be found easier to project than toexecute. Still the chances of fair wind, 
and fair leads in the ice may be found, and should Capt. Maclure be suc- 
cessful in reaching Melville Island, he will have performed a feat not hitherto 
done, and the first appearance of his ship, by.Capt. Austin’s party, will be 
mistaken in all probability for one of Franklin's. 

Returning to Capt. Collinson, on the 3lst of August he was off Cape 
Lisburne in Bhering Strait, intending to go next dayto Icy Cape and 
then make the best of his way to Hongkong, for the winter months. From 
thence he would return in the spring to Bhering Strait. The Herald was 
at Honolulu on the 16th of October, to sail about the end of the month for 
Hongkong and England. The Plover, Com. Moore, remained in Bhering 
Strait, and had found a sccure wintering place in Grantley Harbour near 
Cape Clarence. 


New Books. 


VoyaGE or THe Prirxcze ALberT IN SEARCH oF Sir JouHN FRanxiin.— By 
W. Parker Snow.—London: Longman, & Co. 


The voyage of this little vessel seems by almost universal consent to be 
considered one of the most remarkable in the annals of Arctic navigation. 
The season was unusually open, and Capt. Forsyth made the best of it, 
handling his craft with boldness, skill, and judgment. 

Mr. Snow's volume, abounds with interesting anecdotes of the several ex- 

pesuene under Capts. Austin, Ommanney, Penny, De Haven, and though 
ast, not least, the gallant old Sir John Ross, that ‘ancient mariner'’ as 
he has been aptly termed, and gives us an interesting narrative of “every day 
life inthe Arctic Seas.” It is, however, contined to the summer months, a6 
the Prince Albert, was absent only four months, and did not winter there, 
finding all the harbours at the entrance of Prince Regent Inlet, entirely 
blocked with ice. 
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Capt. Forsyth’s object was to explore the lower or southern part of the 
inlet, and to send boat parties round to Cape Bird, the point whence Sir 
James Ross was compelled to return to his ships, after performing by far 
the longest and most fatiguing journey, that has hitherto been attempted 
on foot in the Polar Regions. 

It is much to be regretted that the Prince Albert unavoidably failed in her 
objcct, as it is impossible for any one to dispute the arguments advanced by 
Lady Franklin, in support of the necessity of searching in that district, and 
it would appear from the narrative, that she is likely again to send forth her 
little vessel next spring to make another attempt, when we hope Mr. Snow 
will accompany her. 

In our limited space we cannot now quote from Mr. Snow's book, but we 
can strongly recommend it, as a work of much interest and considerable merit. 

Capt. Forsyth took his vessel as far as Fury Beach, where he found the 
inlet blocked with impenetrable masses of solid packed ice, stretching across 
it. As he could not proceed further south, he returned north for Barrow 
Strait, crossing to the entrance of the Wellington Channel, and brought home 
from Cape Riley, those deeply interesting relics of Franklin’s expedition, 
with which every one is now familiar, and which have kept alive the hopes 
of many warm hearts, and relieved them from their fears that the ships 
had prematurely foundered in Baffin Bay. The voyage of the Prince Albert 
has at least brought information which totally disproves this; and she has 
given us all that is known of the progress of Capt. Austin’s squadron, as 
well as that of De Haven, Penny, and Ross. But for him we should have 
been in ignorance of their whereabouts, the North Star not having gone 
anywhere near the Wellington Channel. We ought not to omit to mention, 
that the services of Capt. Forsyth, on this short but anxious and hazardous 
cruize, were rendered gratuitously; but we trust he will meet with his re- 
ward. 


NARRATIVES OF THE SHIPWRECKS OF THE Roya, Navy; BETWEEN 1793 
AXD 1849.—Compiled principally from Official Documents in the Admi- 
ralty by W. O. S. Gilly:—Parker, London. 


Although not an attractive book, this is at least a useful one. We can 
turn to it for historical (and by this we mean correct) information on the 
unwelcome subject of the losses by wreck, which our Royal Navy has sus- 
tained; and we can depend on the information when we have it as proceeding 
from an official source, the records of those wrecks in the Admiralty. If it 
reveals many a painful tale of suffering and endurance, accompanied b 
gallant deeds of daring,—if here we find the well known spirit of the Britis 
seaman tried to its utmost bearing, too often to be quenched for ever, sad 
and melancholy though it be, we find recorded with all this suffering, traits 
of his character, sparkling like gems with brilliant light, and reflecting those 
virtues, which with all his faults he is well known to possess. 

Mr. Gilly has performed his task with credit. Under the able superinten- 
dance of his father, the Vicar of Norham, it could not well be otherwise; for 
this gentleman’s predilections as well as nautical experience had well adapted 
him for such work. In the introduction with which Dr. Gilly has prefaced the 
book he takes a masterly view of the whole subject before him. Andif he has 
done justice to it, in pointing out the noble traits of character in our seamen, 
he has done himself no less credit in tracing back to its source the cause, 
of that self devotion which is the admiration of every one. ‘The contrast he 
has drawn between the wrecks of the Medusa and the Alceste, is a picture not 
to be surpassed by any hand. But we must leave this, and the rest of the 
interesting narratives which it contains for the present, satisfied that this 
useful little book will soon find its way into all libraries that have any pre- 
tensions to naval matters. 
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Reminiscences oF A Navat QOrricer Durine tHe Late War:— With 
Sketches and Anecdotes of distinguished Commanders, by Capt. A. 
Crawford, It. N.—2 vols., Colburn. 


A Naval Officer’s recollections of events during the late war, of which he 
was an active witness, cannot be otherwise than stored with histories of 
daring adventure and achicvements, highly interesting and illustrative of 
that kind of life in a man-of-war, to which the Naval service has long been 
a stranger. 

Those excellent officers, the late Sir Edward Owen, and Sir Benjamin 
Hallowell Carew, gave ample opportunity to the author for storing his 
mind with such scenes in the Channel and Mediterranean, during the pro- 
tracted struggle, which France maintained with this country, when she was 
ruled by Buonaparte. They are related with all the fervour of one who 
took his part in them, and anxious to leave on record his tribute of respect 
for the noble commanders under whom he served. In this, Capt. Crawford 
has well succeeded, and he can look with satisfaction on the result of his 
labours. Here is one of those scenes which he relates, and of which the 
science of Sir William Harris has happily prevented the recurrence. 


“In October the Sultan was sent to Mahon to water, and during one of the 
few days we remained there she experienced one of those fearful visitations 
that are calculated to arrest the attention of the most thoughtless and unreflect- 
ing, and strike every beholder with wonder and with awe. The early part of 
the morning had been wet, but the rain ceased in the course of the forenoon 
and the sails were loosed to dry. ‘The boats had returned from watering, and 
the ship’s company were at dinner, when heavy clouds to the south-east 
warned the first lieutenant to furl. My station was the poop, and the more 
than common blackness of the cloud, which was right ahead, and its threatening 
aspect, rivetted my attention. 

«The men had been a short time on the yards, and were on the point of laying 
in, when from it came one bright and dazzling flash, followed as quickly as the 
report follows the discharge of a gun, by a loud and deafening peal of thunder, 
reverberating from shore to shore, so that the ship actually shook and trembled 
beneath the concussion. Attracted by the head spars the lightning followed 
the direction of the jib-booms and bowsprit, without touching them, exhausting 
its force in the head and forecastle. But though it left the spars uninjured, its 
flight was marked in other respects with the most heart-rending and appalling 
consequence. Not one of the men that were furling the head sails escaped 
without a wound. In an instant of time the living spirit of nine human beings 
was quenched for ever, and more than that number were seriously injured. 
Four of the killed dropped without a struggle into the water, and the remain- 
ing five, that a moment before were fraught with animated exertion, now lay 
black and stiffened corses, their feet resting on the horses, and their chests 
pressed against the jib-booms as if still in the act of furling sails. For one 
moment, the twinkling of an eye it might be, a spot, the size of a large metal 
button, burned on the breast of one of the unhappy sufferers, with white heat 
intensity, and then became extinct. 

‘When the bodies of the men that were killed were brought on deck, they 
were found discoloured almost to blackness, and swollen to double their ordinary 
size. Those which fell into the water rose to the surface on the following 
morning, so soon had decomposition set in.” 

Such events as these are no more heard of in Her Majesty’s ships: from 
such scenes and wholesale destruction of life the excellent lightning con- 
ductors of Sir William Harris, (the first account of which found its way into 
the world through the pagcs of this journal), have exempted all ships since 
nee have been adopted. And it is only in mercantile shipping that we hear of 
such events being perpetuated. But a disciple of the great lightning protector 
of our ships would ask, what had the “head spars” of the Sultan, to do 
with “attracting” the lightning? which ‘followed the direction of the jib- 
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booms.” No more attraction for it he would answer, than the trough on 
the house that carries off the rain water, because it lies in its way—and 
the head spars of the Sultan were in the way which the lightning pursued 
from the cloud of “ more than common blackness,”’ approaching from ahead! 

Capt. Crawford’s ‘“ Reminiscences,” are full of interesting and historical 
anecdote, relating to the most eventful time England ever saw. 

Loss or H. M.S. Framer.—We regret very much to learn that the Flamer 
steam-vessel, Com. St. Leger, was lost on the coast of Liberia, in November 
last. It appears that she had left Princes Island for Monrovia, and from 
mistaking a native light for the light of this place, was steering for it, when 
she found her mistake out too late, and took the ground before it could be 
remedied. The current setting down the coast from the north-west appears 
to have been one principal cause of this disaster, and by which she was 
drifted about twelve miles to the eastward of her destination. 








The Indefatigable appears unfortunately to be troubled with a restive and 
disorderly crew. Sometitnes an excuse is found for an irregular crew in the 
severe conduct of the commander, or the inferior qualities of the ship as a 
sailer, or the station to which she is destined. In the present case, however, 
none of these evils are alleged, but from some cause not satisfactorily ex- 
plained, upwards of 100 of the crew have come ashore within the last week, 
on what is nautically termed “the new act,” and have been indulging ia a 
state of beastly drunkenness, and disturbing the peace and quiet of the town. 
Some of them, however, have been apprehended by the police constables, to 
whom the full descriptions of all the deserters have been forwarded. A 
rumour is in circulation that the dissatisfaction has arisen from the Govern- 
ment regulations coming into operation on the Ist inst., respecting the 
allowance of grog. It is evident, however, from the satisfaction these re- 
gulations have given to the well-disposed, that this desertion has not arisen 
from any necessity there is for the use of grog on board ship, but simply an 
excuse which the dissolute will always have recourse to in order to gratify 
their cravings for that which has been the source of so much misery in the 
Navy. We believe the new regulations will be looked upon by the majority 
of seamen asa great boon, the Government actually allowing them more 
money than the spirit would cost them. We should have supposed that the 
increased comforts which a seaman will be enabled to render his wife and 
family from the increase of 3s. 6d. per month to his pay (no small addition to 
a seaman’s half pay) would have afforded him great gratification. But from 
the known character of the men of the Indefatizable, it is evident that this 
dissatisfaction will only arise among the dissolute and most degraded of 
their class. On the police attempting to take some of the deserters into cus- 
tody a day or two since, they all drew their knives, and swore they would 
murder them if they touched them; some of them,-however, were secured. 
The sailing of the Indefutigable is, therefore, delayed, and damage to the 
country sustained by the determined drunken habits of those seamen, a 
strong proof that the present alterations are much needed.— Plymouth Journal. 
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IrReLanp, West Coast, Port Maare, Capt. Wolfe, R.N., 1849. 
ScoTcann, Port Patrick, Capt. C. G. Robinson, R.N. 1850. 
CaRDIGAN Bay, (Prince Epwakp Is.anp,) Capt. H. W. Bayfield, R.N. 1844. 2 
Masou Harpovur, (Care Breton Isvanp,) Ditto, 1847. 1 
FALMOUTH AND EnciisH Harsours (Anticua, West Inpies,) Capt. E. 
Barnett, R.N. 1847. 
Matuew Town, (Inacua Istanp, West InpiEs,) Lieut, Lawrance, R.N. 
1850. 1 
ALFRED Sounp, Ditto, Ditto, 1 
PanaMAa Raiiroapd, Col. G. W. Hughes, United Stutes Engineer, 1849. 1 
Wancaruru Harnour, (New Zeacanp,) Capt. J. L. Stokes, R.N. 1849. 1 
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In Dec'In Dec} ° ie Rd le | 

21 18. | 30°23 | 30°23 | 26 | 36 , 24, 38 § 8 1 1 be or 4) 
22 Su. | 30°43 | 30°48 | 31 | 37 | 30; 38| W ]| NE /1 | 1 bf bm 
93 mM. | 30:57 | 30°56 | 30 | 36 | 28 | 38/ W | SW 4/4 be be 
24 |Tu.| 30°43 | 30°55 | 34] 35 | 30/| 36] SW} SW] / 1 od 2) 0 
25 |W. | 30°00 | 30-04 | 37 | 39 | 34/42|/ NW) NW/ 2 | 2 b b 
26 |Th.| 30°16 | 30°14 | 36 | 42) s2|/46| SW! Wf /2 0 op (3) 
97 |F, | 30°23 | 90°17 | 42 | 44/41) 46] Wl Wifitil o b 
28 |g. | 30:28 | 30°25 | 35 | 44; 34, 45] SW) NW) 2 | 2 b o 
29 \Su. | 30°24 | 30:14 | 39 | 46! 34/47] W | SWi2 /2 be 0 
30 IM. | 29:99 | 29:94 | 43 | 48 41 | 50] SW | SW 32 | 3 be ° 
81 |Tu.} 29°82 | 29°76 | 48 | 61 | 47 52) SW | BW] 5 | 5 gop 2) qop (3 
1 |w. | 29:74 | 29-73 | 52 | 53! 50,54] 5w | 8SW!6 /6 qod (2) qo 
2 |Th.| 29:76 | 29°81 | 61 | 62; 51 | 53] SW | SWi6 (16 qbc qo 
a IF. | 29°99 | 29.96 | 44 | 45 | 44; 46| NE | NE; 2 |2 od 2) or (3) 
a\s. | 2987 | 2979 | 89 | 45 ' 38 | 46] 8 8 |2/)4 be be 
6 |Su. | 29°59 | 29°55 | 42} 43 | 42] 44] SW] BW] 1] be be 
6 IM, | 29°57 | 29°59 | 31 | 40:30! 42] SBE | E {1 1/1 bef be 
7 |Tu. | 29°57 | 29°50 | 40 | 46 ' 35 | 47] SE S |1 |2 0 or (4 
8 |W. | 29°53 | 29°49 | 36 | 46 | 34 | 48| SW | BW 1 | 4 be 0 

9 |Th.| 29°83 | 29°93 | 36 | 42 ; 33} 48] SW | SW/3 / 1 b bm 
10 {(K. | 29°99 | 29:97 | 43 | 47 | 33 | 49 8 SWi4 | 2 or (2) or (3 
11 Ig. | 30°15 | 30°13 | 48 | 49 | 46] 50/ 8W |] SW] 1 | 2 0 od (4 
12 Su. | 30°02 | 29°98 | 47 | 49 | 46 | 50) SW | SW! 3 !| 2 oO od (3 
13 |M. | 29°88 | 29:78 | 46 | 47 | 46) 46| SW | 8W/3 /3 0 og 
14 /Tu. | 29°58 | 29°43 | 45 | 44 | 44/46} SE | SE | 2 :2 be be 
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December, 1850.—Mean height of the barometer — 30°03! inches; mean temperature = 39°6 
degrees; depth of rain fallen = 1°59 inch. 





London :—Hunt, Printer, Church Street, Edgeware Road. 
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Tue Precious AND THE INFERIOR Metats.—A Nautical Sketch. 


Wurst at Tahiti, Capt. Wallis, in order to discover what present 
would most gratify the islanders says, ‘‘I laid down before them a 
Johannas, a guinea, a crown piece, a Spanish dollar, a few shillings, 
some new half-pence, and two large nails; making signs that they should 
take what they liked best. The nails were first seized with great eager- 
ness, and then a few of the half-pence, but the silver and gold lay 
neglected.” | | 

It may be observed that, Capt. Wallis was the first European who 
had had intercourse with these islanders, whether Quiros was or was not 
the first discoverer of Tahiti, under the name of Sagitaria in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. 

The result of the trial was curious. By what means did these isolated 
islanders know that iron was the most useful of the metals laid before 
them? It would seem evident that the iron, if not the copper, was 
chosen from a prior knowledge of its utility; and that the choice was 
made for practical purposes, and not with a view to ornament, or the 
gold and silver, whieh were more attractive to the eye, would probably 
have been selected. * a orale 

Like many other: points of .knowledge, not the immediate result of 
enquiry, experiment, or accident, which have obtained a footing in the 
civilized world, the origin of this as to the value of the particular metal, 
may have come from a remote distance, and been handed dowa from 
generation to generation by tradition. The information obtained it is 
probable came from the East Indies, and was retained by the successors 
of the Malayan tribes that peopled the islands. This, I think, more 
reasonable than to suppose that it was imparted by the European to the 
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natives of some of the islands visited; or that the metal was first obtained 
from the wreck of a vessel, as the knowledge appears to be universal 
throughout the islands of the vast ocean. 

The latent ingenuity of the human mind, runs through the whole 
species, whether in a rude, semi-barbarous, or civilized state; and is 
brought into action; and, if I may so say, dovetailed in various degree by 
the force of circumstances, and from the energy roused by necessity, and 
‘other causes. Hence, the same plans, varying in the material used 
are seen in different parts of the world wide apart, adopted by races who 
in complexion, customs, manners, language, and social condition, have 
nothing in common, but form, to imply that they originated from one 
and the same stock. 

In every part of the world, whilst in a state of savage nature, the 
first weapons for defence and offence, of man, have been bows and arrows, 
and spears; the shafts headed either with the hardest wood, or flint or 
other stone, where metal was not attainable. Indeed, down to a not 
very remote period, when some nations had attained to a considerable 
refinement, both in manners and the arts, so slow has been the expansion 
of the mind, we find these instruments still in use. The Greeks, Romans, 
Gauls, Britons, &c., employed them in their wars; and it was not until 
the invention of gunpowder had been put to practical trial, and the 
general use of cannon, that they were entirely laid aside by Europeans. 

Again, the hollowed log, was the first rude vessel in which man in 
pata clime attempted to brave the peril of a buoyant element; as the 
mind enlarged, the tree was fashioned into the graceful canoe; then came 
next the boat, followed by the decked sloop, and so on, until the three- 
decked first-rate ship-of-war was attained. Amon, son of Manassus, was 
the first to build long vessels which carried masts and sails. 

In clothing, adapted to climate, we find the same beginning throughout, 
the skins of beasts, the flexible bark of trees, mats, &c.; all displaying 
one common origin of primitive ideas, whether innate or proceeding as 
effects from external objects imparting or suggesting these to the imagi- 
tion. 

But in the particular instance given by Capt. Wallis, if the Tahitians 
had never seen the—to them, wonderful metal which we call iron, how 
was it that they so readily distinguished it from the gold, the silver, and 
the copper, and eagerly seized it as if previously aware of its great value? 
This consideration would seem to make it questionable whether it was 
not rather the shape of the nails, and not the article of which they were 
composed, that at once gained their preference; the very form of the 
article being to their minds suggestive of spear and arrow heads, and 
eereaveney as a matter of course, the apparent utility it would be to 
them. 

So that, leaving tradition aside, our navigator may have been in 
reality the first originator of the knowledge of iron to these islanders. 
After once practically testing its value in perfecting the weapon of offence, 
we may imagine how eagerly it would be subsequently sought for from 
other strangers. 

The islanders having no conception of money as a medium of exchange, 
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the gold and silver pieces would perhaps suggest the idea of utility, no- 
farther than a pretty flower, or a handsome pebble would do, as an article 
with which they might adorn their person, for, as to any intrinsic value 
in the yellow or the white substance before them, they could not be 
supposed to have formed any notion, that being to be obtained only 
from experience; and yet they chose also the copper pieces, which were 
p=? of the same round shape as that of the gold and silver coin: 

w shall we account for that preference? 

If they took the copper coin, with the same view as they may be 
supposed to have had in their choice of the nails, that of forming spear or 
arrow heads, by what intuitive process of mind, could they reason the 
probability of its susceptibility of being beaten into the same shape as 
that of the nails? They could not, in all probability, have gained a 
hint from experience, unless some sort of metal fallen into their 
hands at a former period, and the process of heating and hammering had 
been tried. 

Why the copper should have been more attractive in the eye of the: 
Tahitian than the gold and the silver, if chosen merely with a view to 
ornament the person, it is difficult to determine; did the preference arise 
from the colour approaching nearer to that of their own bodies? There 
is no doubt that vanity is as rife among the savages as among the 
civilized, and that belles and beaux are to be found on the sandy beaches 
of the South Sea Islands, as or the Boulevards of Paris, the Parks of 
London, or the Prado of Madrid, and this feeling of petty pride being 
universal, seems to be a design. 

The experiment would have beeu more complete if the captain had 
thought of placing two round pieces of iron in the batch, instead of two 
nails. In that case would the choice have been the same? It is im- 
possible to surmise; nor can we imagine where the choice would have 
been, had a gold, a silver, a copper, and an iron nail been substituted 
for the pieces. 

The intercourse of the islanders with Europeans has now become so 
general that it would be useless to try the experiment with those who 
have been already visited. But it is probable that there are some inhabited. 
islands, not yet discovered. It would be a matter of reasonable curiusity 
therefore, should any of our navigators meet with these hereafter, to try 
it; and with this hint we conclude our remarks on the subject. 


JOURNAL OF A RusstaN PRIVATEER. 


Journal kept by William Davidson, a seaman on board a Russian 
Privateer, copied from the original journal, which was shewn to 
Lord Hood by Capt. Keats of His Majesty’s ship Niger, on 
board which ship the said Wiliam Davidson was, and deserted 

Srom her at Portsmouth in the year 1794. 


(The following extraordinary journal has heen placed in our hands, and as a copy of an origi- 
nal document we give it verbatim ct literatim.—Ed.] 


Tue 3rd December, 1788, we sailed from Leghorn with a prosperous 
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e, on board the St. Dennan, a Russian privateer, bound for Messina, 
on the Island of Sicily, as a merchant vessel, until she would get there; 
and from thence she was to get a clearance and go acruizing. We sailed, 
but had not been Jong out, before the wind came from the eastward, 
and blowing very hard, we were obliged to bear away for Porto Fenoro 
in the Island of Elbe, fifteen leagues south of Leghorn, and soon got in 
and moored in this place. We were getting the shot from under the 
ballast in the hold and were fixing them on the carriages, when they 
taking notice of us on the shore, that we were fitting out for a vessel of 
war, they sent on board for us to sail immediately; and if not, they would 
“ stop the ship, as it was not allowed, for any ship of war to fit out of any 
port belonging to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

Dec. 22nd.—So the 22nd December we sailed for Messina with a 
fair wind and clear weather; but the 25th the wind coming a head and 
blowing very hard, we were obliged to bear away for Longona. 

Dec. 27th.—We got in and moored, we lay there thirteen days, in 
which time we got all our guns fixed and every thing ready for sea. 

Jan. 17th, 1789.—We set sail for Messina with a fair wind and clear 
weather, and the 24th arrived safe at our intended port, when all the 
Englishmen would have left the ship if they sculls but the captain 
would not allow them to go, until he could get to Malta, thinking to 
get hands there. 

Feb, 2nd.—We sailed for the Island of Malta, the 9th we got in;. 
the 11th got Prattick; and the 12th hauled the ship up and moored her 
there; we mended all our sails, made new nettings, and got small arms 
on board, in number, thirty musquets and fifty cutlashes, twenty-four 
blunderbusses, and eighty pistols, but men the Grand Master would not 
allow to take, which made the Englishmen very discontented, as they 
could not get their discharge. 

Feb. 14th.—The 14th there came on board three slaves, they had 
been murderers that had made their escape. Our captain protected 
them upon account that they entered with us: the 16th we sailed for 
the Island of Zante, when we were obliged to go with them, as it 13 
there we are going to man our ship, which frightened us the more as 
the inhabitants of that place are nothing but thieves and most pirates. 
All this time we had a bir wind and clear weather, until we got as far 
as Solee, then the wind came against us, and blowing hard, we were 
obliged to bear away for Cephalonia, when we got safe in and moored. 
We had not been in many days before that we got sixty-eight pirates 
on board of us, we can call them nothing else, upon account the most of 
them are all pirates. Then we get on board carpenters, and cut two 
port holes between decks, when we put two twelve-pounders, and then 
got every thing ready for sea; but the day before we sailed the captain 
of the pirate that sunk the Dutch ship in the year 1786, gave our cap- 
tain 500 dollars to take him on board as lieutenant, and certainly would 
have done it if the Russian Consul would have let him, but they told 
him if he was to take him on board, or even to take him off the island, 
he should have all the men-of-war in the Straits after him; so that when 
he found he could not take him he sailed the 7th Maroh for the Island 
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of Privese, and the 1}th got in; the 12th moored ship. We had not 
been in long before we heard that there were some pirates on shore in 
the mountains, which our captain wrote several letters to, for to come 
on board, besides every night we would have two boats armed in readi- 
ness to take them on board. One day the captain went up the town 
and met two of them, which he told for to go and to tell the rest to 
come down abreast of the ship at night, so they did; for there came down 
that night thirty-five of them all armed, and we took them all on board, 
which made us English and Italians very discontented, ss they were all 
irates. 

: March 16th.—There was a boat came and told us there were four 
vessels in Cephalonia, with Turkish cargoes on board, but Greek sailors; 
so we unmoored and stood for the same place, but being little wind and 
calm saw no vessel that day. Next morning we spoke a Ragusa brig 
with Turks, passengers in, come from Candia bound to Zea, which had 
@ great quantity of silk and dollars, which we took from them, but the 
Turks we let go as they were taken under neutral colours. Next da 
shared the money, which came to 63 dollars a man, as for the silk the 
captain kept for himself. 

March 22nd.—We saw a vessel going down along shore, so we hauled 
the long boat up and put eight swivels and thirty-five men all armed 
in her, and sent her after the vessel as it was a calm, and soon came up 
with her and fired two guns which she returned the same, and both sides 
fired for the space of forty minutes when the lieutenant got wounded 
and five men killed, so our boat was obliged to return on board and get 
more hands and gave chace for three hours, then the wind freshning, she 
soon left the long boat out of sight and returned on board again. 

April Ist.— We saw a sail ahead and gave chace, and soon came up 
with her, and sent her into Cephalonia: she was loaded with wine and 
brandy, which we took all out of her, and sunk her, besides killing nine 
Turks that were on board of her; as for the Greeks they entered with us. 

April 2nd.—The 2nd we sailed for Selon, that same day got in and 
moored, then these vessels attempted to get away, so we armed the long 
boat and sent her out in the night to lay wait for them, as they would 
go out; but they taking notice of us never moved. In the mean time 
tho long boat fell in with a vessel with Jerusalem colours but Turkish 
property, which was nine bales of silk, and honey, and soap, we took out 
the silk, the rest we sunk, people and all together, which were in number 
fifteen Turks: that same day took another boat, has nothing in but 
ballast, which we let go. 

April 6th.—We got all the sails and lumber on shore, and all the 
ballast out of the hold; the 8th and 9th we were working very hard and 
had but little wine on board, so the ce aa ordered the lieutenant to go 
out in the long boat, and gave him orders to take the first vessel he met 
with, let her be what she would, if she had wine on board, which he 
did, for he brought in a vessel which had seven pipes of Cypress wine in; 
so we took it all out of her and let her go: she was a Greek setter come 
from Samoos. 

April 12th.— We righted ship and took all the ballast in; the 12th 
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we hauled out from the shore and bent all our sails, and got the ship 
ready for sea again. The 13th we unmoored and got all the vessels’ 
boats that were in the harbour to tow us out; the merchants belonging 
to these vessels gave our captain 15,000 hard dollars (£3,300) for not 
troubling them any longer, so our captain told them he would give them 
three days, and no more so we left them. Soon after we had a fair wind, 
and at 4 o’clock came to an anchor on the Turkish shore, when we sent 
the long boat and yaul on shore armed, for stock, which they killed, five 
bullocks nnd thirty-four sheep, besides leaving a great number on shore 
which the boats could not carry off. 

April 14th.—We saw a pirate which came on board of us, and told 
our captain if he was to go Magane he would get plenty of small ves- 
sels there belonging to Cypress, but they had nothing in but fire-wood, 
which our captain said was not worth going for. In the mean time the 
pirate had in this harbour one Ragusa and three Venetians, that he had 
taken two days before, and was taking the best of every thing ont of 
them for to sink them, when they were taken. And in the roum of this 
pirate whom we should have taken, we gave him powder and arms, and 
let him go, because he was one of our captain’s old acquaintances, we 
had not put all our things to rights when we saw two ships coming 
down towards us, so we got all hands to quarters and every thing ready 
for engaging them, as we took them to be Turkish men-of-war; but as 
they came within gun shot of us they hoisted Russian Colours, which 
we were glad for to see, they were two privateers bound to Zante. 

April 15th.—We sailed for Zante, and the rest of the day we got in 
and moored, and the captain sent on shore thinking to get Prattick, 
but could not as we had been on the Turkish shore. 

April 17th.—The captain went on shore to see if he could get a new 
main-mast, which he did, a very good one. The 18th we got the main- 
mast out and sent it on shore, and one of the pumps to be repaired, 10 
the mean time the people were employed fitting the rigging. 

April 20th.— We got the new main-mast off and got it in, and the 
rigging over head; the launch was on shore watering, and the rest of 
the people employed clearing the hold. The 22nd we got all our pro- 
visions and water on board; and the 23rd set up the rigging fore and 
aft, and got every thing ready for sea. 

April 24th.—The 24th there was a Ragusa ship lying in Zante and 
had Turkish passengers on board for Smyrna, and had 2,500 dollars on 
board (£590) belonging to those Turks, which were liable to be taken 
by us, if we only met with them at sea; but our captain was resolved to 
follow them as they sailed. 

April 25th.—She sailed about 10 in the morning, and was about six 
leagues off when we got under way, and gave her chace, and was coming 
up with her fast, but it soon came on calm, and in one hour's time the 
breeze freshened and she getting it a long time before us, and it coming 
on dark she left us out of sight, and coming on to blow we hauled dow2 
the steering sails and went under easy sail all night. The next morn- 
ing made sail and stood in for the Turkish shore where we saw a vessel 
at an anchor, and taking notice of us coming in, she got under way 28 
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fast as she could, when we followed her, and soon came within gun-shot 
of her, and fired twenty-three guns at her before she hove to, in the 
mean time we had Venetian colours up, and plundered her of every thing 
she had on board, besides one of our men killed the captain and two 
men for only asking him to return a small chest of silk turbans and 
sashes that he took; this was a small Pollacca Turk loading there. Then 
we steered out for sea, all the night we had a fair wind, and about 5 
o’clock in the morning we hailed a ship which made answer, she was a 
Frenchman from Marseilles, bound to Constantinople, when our captain 
told him to stay by us until daylight, which he said that he would, but 
soon after we taking notice of him making all the sail he could to get 
away from us, we fired a gun at him, bnt he did not mind it, when we 
fired. a second and carried away his fore-topsail yard, which made him 
cry out he was afraid we were pirates as there was always so many 
about this place, so we let him go on his voyage. 

April 28th.—The next day we saw several vessels, but did not offer 
to go after them, but went into an harbour in the Island of Cerigo, 
where came to an anchor the 29th. There was a vessel came in under 
Jerusalem colours, which was a good prize for us if at sea, but as we 
were under a Venetian fort we could not take her: that same day the 
captain went on shore to see if he could get any hands. 

April 30th.—There came in the same vessel that engaged our long- 
boat the 31st of March; which our captain was resolved to be up with 
them, then we armed both boats and sent them out to lay wait for her, 
when she would come up; about 11 o’clock this vessel to her misfortune 
got under way and was going out, when our boats fell in with her and 
killed all hands on board, only two boys, which we put on shore on 
Thenoa. 

May 2nd.—There came on board us twenty-three sailors, which made 
eur complement in hands 215 altogether, which we were now ready to 

to sea a cruizing in the afternoon. The captain came on board and 
ordered all hands aft and read his commission, which was that we were 
going out against the Turks, and as they are a cruel enemy, that we 
must stand true to the colour, and that we must neither give or take 
quarters, but burn, sink, and destroy, all that came in our way, and the 
more we took the more we should have for ourselves, besides doing so 
much good for the Russian Empress, when all hands gave three cheers 
and said there was no fear. All night we sailed for the Archipelago, 
had a fair wind all night, blowing fresh. 

May 3rd.—At 4 o’clock in the morning the long-boat broke loose 
from our stern at the Island of Milo, where we went in and hoisted the 
cutter out and came to an anchor, sent her after the long-boat and a 
short time after brought her alongside, but she had lost her arms and 
every thing she had in. We sailed and spoke a Venetian ship bound 
to Smyrna, we overhauled her and let her go. 

May 4th.—We saw a ship which we gave chace to, and at 5 o’clock 
got alongside her, she proved to be a Turkish cruizer, fourteen guns, 
and after engaging her half an hour she struck, when we put the pri- 
soners to death, in number 123, took the best of every thing out of the 
ship and sunk her. 
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May 5th.—We saw a small vessel from the mast-head, and it being 
calm we armed the long-boat and sent her after her, which she took, 
and brought her alongside. She proved to be a Turk loaded with wine 
and brandy. We put the prisoners to death and took what wine and 
brandy we wanted out of her and set her on fire, in the mean time we 
saw a ship coming down from the eastward, which we sent the long-boat 
after ‘her but she got away: in the mean time there was another 
coming round the island, which our long-boat boarded without any 
defence; by this time we got under way with the ship and went out and 
spoke with the vessel, she proved to be a good prize loaded with cotton, 
silk, and honey. In the afternoon it came to blow and rain; at 10 o’clock 
we lost sight of our prize it was so dark, which caused us to fire several 
signal guns, and had lights up all night but to no purpose, for they 
never saw or heard from us. 

May Gth.—The next morning we went to look after our prize, but 
we could hear or see nothing from her, which troubled the captain as he 
thought the prisoners had retaken their vessel and killed all our people, 
as they were five to one on board. Next morning we stood in for a 
small island belonging to the Greeks, when all hands went on shore and 
plundered them of every thing they had on the island; the same day we 
spoke a fishing boat, but could give us no intelligence of our prize. 

May 8th.—We heard they were prisoners on the Island of Thedreea, 
where this vessel belonged to, which so enraged our captain, that he 
said he should have them out, or that he should put every man, woman, 
and child to death. 

May 9th.—We sailed for the same place, but in the afternoon it came 
on calm; all that night and the next morning it came on little wind 
right against us. We saw a sail which we gave chace to, and soon came 
alongside her, she proved to be a privateer belonging to Tunis, which 
engaged us one hour and struck; we took all the prisoners on board 
of us, in number 125, and after examining them, one of them told our 
captain that they would have struck sooner only that they expected us to 
board them, and they would blow the ship up: when our captain ordered 
all of them on board their own ship, only the man that told us what they 
intended to do. After they were all on board we took some of their 
small arms and powder, and made this man go and set the ship on fire, 
people and all together, which was a dreadful sight for to see; the man 
we forgave and put him on shore on one of the Greek islands. At 10 
o'clock at night the wind came in our favour; and the 12th May we 

ot in Thedroea and fired several guns into the town which knocked 
eee some of the houses, and killed several of the people; then the 
governor came off to us to know what was the reason we behaved in 
this manner, when our captain made answer, if he did not deliver his 
people up, and the vessel that he took, he would put every one in the 

lace to death, when the | abt made answer, that he never saw or 
freard from her since the day that she sailed from thence. The governor 
went on shore and sent off to us in provisions and money, five hundred 
sequins (£250) altogether; that night we sailed, and next morning 
spoke a French brig, who told us our prize was gone down to Cerigo, 
then we steered for that place. | 
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May 14.—Next day we took a small vessel laden with Cyprus wine, 
of which we took what we wanted out of her, and sunk the vessel; the 
Turks we put to death on board of our own ship, in number fifteen. 

May 15th.—We got in and found our prize there, and another she 
had taken; but we could not make a prize of her, as she belonged to 
some Greek merchants. We took all the silk and cotton and most of 
the honey out of the prize, and got ten six-pounders off the shore and 
put them on board the prize, and sixty hands, and fitted her out asa 
terder to go along with us, on account that she sailed well: we stopped 
two days getting every thing fit for sea again. 

May 19th.—We sailed for the Arches, that same day we saw seven 
sail which we gave chace to, and soon came up with them, they proved 

to be prizes to a Russian privateer, bound to Treste, under hee own 
" convoy, and all richly laden. 

May 20th.—The 20th it blew fresh, no sail seen that day; next morn- 
ing we anchored in Thenoa, when they were very glad for to see us 
come in, as there was a Turkish galley on the other side of the island, 
going to plunder them in the night: at 1 o'clock we sent the tender 
after her, and at 3 in the morning she took her without the least defence; 
she had on board eighty-five hands, which we took out of her and con- 
fined them in the hold till next day, then they were called up one by 
one and had their heads cut off, (in the same manner as we cut duck’s 
heads off at home) and then threw them overboard. Now this being 
the first time we were obliged to take it in our turns to put them to 
death; the Englishmen when they were called for at first refused it, but 
as the captain told them they were cowards, or people that were afraid 
of their enemies, he could not believe that they were Englishmen; then 
they went and did the same as the rest, and afterwards we were worse 
than themselves, for they would always be the first when such work was 
going on, and at last got quite used to it, for sometimes we had three 
or four a day to put to death for one man’s share. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


SHAKINGS FROM SMyRNA.—By Mahmouz Effendi. 
(Continued from page 72.) 


ABANDONING the cabin and seating themselves on deck under an awning 
an hour before sunset, the party of five on board the Saucy Fanny with 
whom the reader has already become acquainted, seemed still by all 
appearances somewhat disinclined to separate. And no wonder. The 
Asiatic prospect around them as seen from the brig was enchanting in 
the extreme, and ineffaceably impressive; and the dark blue sea but gently 
heaving under a refreshing light breeze or embad, which displayed to 
perfection the gaudy colours of the numerous craft at anchor, as well as 
NO. 3.—VOL Xx. R 
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the national ensigns flying from the tall crown-headed flagstaffs* in front 
of the several consular mansions, all of which buildings, selected for 
their convenient site, abut on the Marina, and command a view of the 
anchorage. There is scarcely a place in the world where, in a line of 
half a league, so many different banners “flout the sky” as at Smyrna. 
We question even whether the Bay of San Francisco can equal Izmeer 
in respect of bunting, notwithstanding the now world-wide reputation of 
el attractive Californian Port; that ‘‘Golden Horn” of the “ Far 
est”. 

The Smyrniotes though unblessed with “diggings,” have at least among 
other advantages a glorious sun above their heads. 

“ Not, as in Northern climes obscurely bright 
But one unclouded blaze of living light.” 

Lord Byron, from whose “Corsair” we have quoted this couplet, 
landed at Smyrna in 1810, and paid a visit to Ephesus, (which is distant 
therefrom about fifty miles,) and we may here incidentally mention that 
a most accurate plan, with measurements of the ruins of this City of 
Diana, is said to have been recently taken by a Mr. Falconer, who at 
intervals has made several trips to Aia-Sulouk, and its mountainous envi- 
rons. 

But to proceed with our tale. 

Tomkinson was now endeavouring to persuade Master Nicholas Col- 
lier to spare a couple of days to make this very Ephesian excursion, 
which, by-the-bye, is generally the first into the interior, in which 
tourists indulge after arrival at Smyrna. 

“It’s all very well for your lords and gentry,” said the captain, ‘to 
go galloping about the country, they’ve no ship to mind.” 

“Surely Mr. Surtees can attend to the Saucy Fanny,” suggested 
Tomkinson. 

“Ah! the lad can do that well enough,” continued the captain, ‘but 
still it’s my duty; and I don’t like to leave it, merely to perch myself on 
the top of a saddle and be trotting after old stones and inscriptions, Just 
because Saint Paul visited Ephesus some eighteen hundred years ago. 
My curiosity must be satisfied for the present with seeing something of 
Smyrna alone, and that you know we shall do to-morrow; and after that 
we must break bulk.” 

‘Sardis is I think a shorter trip,” observed the consignee. ‘Can we 
tempt you just to visit Sardis ?” 

“No, no;” answered the captain, ‘‘neither Sardis nor Ephesus will do 
for me; I won’t go out of gunshot of my brig for all the ruins and an- 
tiquities in Asia Minor.” 

“‘ In that case,” said Tomkinson, “all we can hope to show you are 
the city and shores of this our beautiful bay; and as our katks here, 


* When we last visited Smyrna nine consular flags were flying ashore, viz: 
English, French, Dutch, Russian, Prussian, Austrian, American, Greek, and 
Tuscan. We cannot but envy these consuls; and such is our own love for Tur- 
key, and its lovely language and historic associations that, were the choice 
offered, we would ourselves rather be appointed to a consulate on the Turkish 
coast than to adukedom in England. Such is the prompting of our heart. 
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altho’ stouter than those of Constantinople are still somewhat ticklish, 
you had better favor us with your own long-boat, if my frolicsome 
daughters induce you to consent to a pic-nic. For we have wind enough 
here at times.” 

‘The boat is a stiff one, and will be at your service as soon as our 
hold is clear,” answered the captain. “ "Till then I fear my first mate 
here won’t part with her, even to oblige the Queen of a Harem.” 

‘“< Not without your express orders, Sir,” said Mr. Surtees; “ for I 
find we can’t haul the ship in to the quays to discharge; there’s not 
water enough. And so the long-boat will be wanted.” 

“‘ We always discharge into lighters, and load the same way in 
Smyrna,” said the consignee. ‘‘ You see we have no docks; and, as you 
say, there is not water enough at the quays. We can’t run alongside 
"em here as they do at Constantinople.” 

‘“‘ Smyrna had an inner port once,” said Tomkinson, “ called even 
up to the beginning of the last century the ‘Galley Port.’ And in 
the time of Chandler, the traveller sal author, it formed a spacious 
recess within the town, and might have been used as a dock, ey conti- 
nued so to this day, but for neglect.” 

‘“‘ And now,” observed the consignee, ‘the whole of the site has been 
built upon; but still some idea of the place may be obtained from Tour- 
nefort’s ‘ View and Plan of Smyrna,’ where the port is distinctly marked.” 

‘“‘ And the very Fort St. Peter yet stands, which once defended its 
entrance;” added Tomkinson. 

“A fort celebrated in history,” said the consignee, ‘‘for a desperate 
contest between the Turks and those zealous Catholics, the Knights of 
Rhodes.” 

_ © The arms of the Papal Church,” said Tomkinson, “are still visible 
over the gate, on two tablets of white marble. We shall see them to- 
morrow as we approach the seaward entrance of the bazaars.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said the consignee, “they were put up as a monument 
of the original conquest of this castle from the Turks; the whole honour 
was then politicly ascribed to the Pope, but the Knights of Rhodes did 
the real work without much assistance from his Holiness. Now, as 
Scott sings— 

“ The knights are dust, 


Their swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, I trust.” 


“« By-the-bye,” exclaimed the supercargo, who had not spoken for 
some time, “an idea strikes me.” 

“‘ Out with it then,” cried Master Nicholas. . 

‘¢ Among the knights plunder of this fort, was there such a thing as 
a queerish old chair, with an inscription upon it?” 

“« Why 80?” 

‘¢ Because this is a Fort St. Peter, which was taken from the Turks; 
and St. Peter's Chair now a relic at Rome, is said by Lady Morgan, 
on the authority of Denon and Champollion, to bear a Turkish tnscrip- 
tion upon it! Perhaps the Knights of Rhodes palmed off a chair from 
this castle upon the Pope, as St. Peter’s own Chair. Who knows?” 
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"Dont talk such trash,” said the captain, muttering to himself, 
“tho’ St. Peter is just as likely to have visited Smyrna as Rome.”* 

‘What gun’s that? ” 

The consignee and Tomkinson both pointed seaward, where a one 
line of smoke, in the distance abreast of Vourlah, betrayed the approac 
of a steam-vessel, a circumstance which had now occasioned the signal- 
gun to be fired from the so-called Castle of St. James, situate about a 
couple of leagues from Smyrna, on the south shore of the gulf, ata 
point where the very narrow entrance to the broad and spacious basin, 
off the town of Smyrna, (spreading as it does like an oval lake, over an 
extent of some six or seven miles from north to south, and from east to 
west, ) had tempted in times back some long-headed personage in power, 
to cause a fortress to be erected to command and guard this little 
channel, and if necessary to prevent all ingress, which with good gunners 
may easily be effected, for the entrance is as we have said very narrow ; 
the castle close to the beach, the fairway flanked by shoals, and even 
the opposite shore within range. 

The opposite or Menimen shore is known as Pelican Point and the 
castle of which we have spoken as the Sandjak Kalessy, and also as the 
Castelo-Novo, and again as the Chateau St. Jacques. Notwithstanding 
the similiarity in sound between “St. Jacques” and “Sandjak,” their 
meanings are totally different; one simply being, as our readers are 
aware, the French for St. James, and the other being a Turkish word, 
signifying a banner or ensign; whence comes the word “ sandjaktar” or 
standard-bearer. Sandjak-Kalessy seems therefore to be the proper 
name of the fortress, which may be translated literally as “ Flag Castle.” + 
It is also sometimes called the Yeni-Hissar, or New Castle, while the 
fortress on Mount Pagus is termed the Eskt-Hissar, or Old Castle. 

“‘ You found the passage off the castle narrow enough on coming in 
I suppose;” said Tomkinson. ‘“ The castle opposite Pelican Point I 
mean.” 

“ The Saucy Fanny threaded it easily enough,” replied the captain. 
‘¢ The old barky has seen too much of the Swin at home to care for 
such a spot as this Pelican passage.” 

‘‘ We could beat through it, if necessary,” observed the mate. 

‘“‘ Many vessels find it an ugly place,” said the consignee; “‘ craft are 
constantly getting aground there; even steamers and men-of-war don’t 
always oe 

‘“‘ Then the passage should be buoyed,” said the supercargo; “ if acci- 
dents are so frequent.” 

‘‘ An English surveying-vessel did buoy it once;” said Tomkinson; 
“‘ but some of the outward-bound Greeks immediately made lawful prize 
of the casks, and appropriated them to their own use. They stole ’em 
all and bolted.” 


*See the Zimes and Daily News of the 4th of February, 1851. 


+ This is certainly a more elegant title than “Castle Rag” at Plymouth. — 
Printer’s Devil. 
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“A good look out at the castle would have prevented that;” said the 
captain. 

Our Muslim friends are not too famous for watchfulness, I fear;” 
remarked the consignee. 

“JT think I should myself have managed to give the thieves a shot,” 
said the captain. ‘‘ They richly deserved it; for every tar should respect 
marks and buoys, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Are you fond of shooting?” enquired the consignee. ‘ The neigh- 
Beichoad. of the castle is famous for woodcock, and innumerable red- 
legged partridges.” 

“You should see the middies ashore in that quarter, ’ 
“they’re the boys for shooting.” 

“I’m no great sportsman,” said the captain, “unless being fond of 
mackarel fishing gives me the title. With a fit breeze for that sport I’ve 
er those jokers with a bent sixpence, or even a ‘baccy pipe for 

it.’ 99 

“Our Smyrniote fishermen,” said Tomkinson, “supply us not only 
by net and hook; but have another dodge, they light fires in their boats 
at night which attract the fish near enough to be be speared.” 

“T can handle the granes too,” said the captain. |“ I’ve struck many 
a bonito® in my time.” 

‘Here are some of our fishing boats coming out now,” rejoined Tom- 
kinson, “and their fires will ‘flare up’ before they reach the castle; the 
ground is very favourable just there.” _ 

“Come,” said the consignee, ‘I think it’s time to break up, as we've 
to ride to Bougia. Lend me that spy-glass. Ah! I see our horses are 
already on the Marina: and Milcon, my Armenian sais does not like to 
be kept waiting, I can tell you.” 

Tomkinson now rose and hailed a passing kath, pulled by a Turk 
with a most orthodox turban on his head, the fold of which mightily 
tickled the fancy of Master Nicolas Collier; and then taking leave, Tom- 
kinson and the consignee seated themselves in the bottom of the kath, 
for these craft have no thwarts or comfortable stern-sheets for their pas- 
sengers; and shoving off from the Saucy Fanny, made for the little 
tskélé or wooden jetty near the Dutch consulate. 

Soon after this departure, the captain gave Mr. Surtees a few direc- 
tions about the watch for the night, and other matters connected with 
the brig, and then went below with the supercargo to prepare letters for 
England. 

The evening wore on till three bells struck; and the supercargo the 
captain, and the mate were again discussing divers glasses of grog: the 
evening allowance in the cabin of the Saucy Fanny not being stopped 
as in the navy, when through the conversation somewhat lagging, it was 
proposed they should overhaul, for a little while, 


Merchant Tomkinson’s Manuscript. 


> said Tomkinson; 


‘Come Mr. Supercargo,” said the captain, “ examine this which is to 
* Scomber pelamis. L. 
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be our ‘guide book for Smyrna’ and read out something or other pro 
bono publico.” 

“What will you have first?” asked the supercargo. 

“Something about the churches,” replied Mr. Surtees, who still had 
his thoughts running on the second chapter of Revelations. 

“Or read us something about a Turkish bath, if Tomkinson has made 
a note of it,” added the captain. 

“¢T will try to oblige you both,” said the supercargo,” for I find the 
book has an index which will much facilitate perusal. Ah! here’s an 
account of a bath to begin with!” And here the super read out as fol- 
lows:— 


“ Hammam or Turkish Bath.—I went, says Capt. Frankland, e x., with 
Sir W. Eden, and Capt. Martin, to the principal Turkish Bath in Smyrna. 
We were first ushered into a large square ante-chamber, around which were 
many Turks, squatting or lying down upon divans, smoking and sipping 
sherbet. Upon these divans, mattrasses are spread, and each candidate for 
the bath is conducted by half-naked bathing men to one of these couches. 
Here he uncresscs and leaves his clothes; he is then supplied with a wrapper, 
a large cloth or towel to tie round his middle, a large pair of wooden clogs 
raised upon two pieces of wood, at least six inches from the streaming floor, 
and he is then conducted to an inner apartment, at the door of which he 
leaves his wrapper, underneath a dome lighted at the top, and amid an 
atmosphere of steam. The sensation upon entering is most oppressive, for 
such is the heat kept up by the stoves and flues below, that at first the 
bather can scarcely breathe, and until relieved by copious perspirations, he 
feels as if he were going to expire. The first thing that strikes his eye, as 
soon as he is sensible of what is passing around him, is a number of naked 
figures, with shaven heads, but long topknots and long beards or moustaches, 
undergoing the various operations of rubbing, scrubbing, lathering, and 
shampooing. The opcrator turns the patient over as he would a dead body, 
first lifts one limb, then another. and lets them fall again as if they were 
masses of inanimate matter, cracks all the joints in succession and then 
thumps and kneads as he would a piece of dough. Your unhappy self mean- 
while is seated upon a wet and slimy board by the side of a fountain, into 
which hot or cold water can be conducted at pleasure, by means of two brass 
cocks. Your naked tormentor begins his annoyances by scrubbing you all 
over with a kind of glove on his right hand, made of horse-hair; your delicate 
European skin not used to such a scarifying operation peels off in rolls upon 

our person, which your persecutor knocks off with an air of contempt. 

hen comes the shampooing and kneading, after which you are seated in a 
corner, and covered from head to foot in a cloud of thick soap-suds, which 
streams into eyes, nose, mouth and ears, and makes you smart all over. 
This, which produces a feeling of cleanliness, is rapidly succeeded by copious 
ablutions of hot and then of cooler water. After a little while you rise, and 
wrapping the friendly cloth round your waist, proceed upon your clogs 
towurds the door, where you are supplied with hot wrappers, and conducted 
to a couch to repose till the perspiration subsides, waiting which, you smoke 
and drink sherbet and coffee.” 


‘‘ Dash my buttons!” exclaimed Master Nicholas; “ tha¢’s a Turkish 
bath, is it? Such a stew won’t suit me, I can tell you; a plunge over- 
board, and a swim round the Saucy Fanny, accord more with m 
notions. But shut up your book, Super, that’s enough for to-night; 
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and, Mr. Surtees, as the wind ’s rising just step on deck, and give the 
brig a little chain.” This is your watch, you know, tho’ I did call you 
down to a glass of grog.” 


(To be continued. ) 


Tue Sattors’ Home, 


Tue immediate object of Sailors’ Homes is to provide for seamen 
when on shore, board, lodging, and medical attendance, at as moderate 
a charge as possible—to protect them from imposition and extortion—to 
encourage them to husband their hard-earned wages—and in every way 
to promote their religious, moral, intellectual, and professional improve- 
ment. -Such institutions to have a reading-room attached, and a registry 
and record of character kept. By this means seamen will more easily 
obtain ships, and wages in proportion to their merits, and shipowners 
will be materially assisted in procuring proper men. There should also 
be accommodation provided where masters of vessels may pay off their 
crews, and record their character, and where they can also ship them.* 
In addition to the important objects contemplated by Sailors’ Homes, 
the library and reading-room should be open for the use of sailors and 
apprentices frequenting the port, who have no other comfortable place 
of resort, and who might not be living at the institution. By this 
means, the moral and intellectual character of the sailors would not 
only be elevated, but they would be kept from the innumerable snares 
that beset them while on shore. And in order to secure these important 
benefits for seamen, it only requires the assistance of the public for their 
establishment, as experience proves that, once established, they are 
almost or entirely self-supporting. 
To the sons of the ocean this nation, under Providence, owes its 
eminence and power; and yet, very often, after years of absence from 
their native land, and having escaped the many dangers incident to their 
profession, on arriving at a seaport, and being discharged from their 
ship, they know not where to take up their abode; and, as is well known, 
are watched for by designing persons, and often pass from the ship to 
the crimp, and from the crimp to sinks of vice, where they find no 
comforts, no real pleasures, but are led on by the depraved of both 
sexes to give themselves up to the most debasing passions—until at 
length, with injured health, and having lost all their earnings, they are 
glad to escape to a fresh ship, and take refuge, amidst the perils of the 
sea, from the greater perils of the land. 
Neglect, of individuals and classes, is to be measured with some 
reference to their importance and value. Were the seamen who are 


* Fire-engine, hoses, fire-buckcts, fire-grapnels, scaling-ladders, and axes, 
ought to be kept at the institution, in the event of any ship in the river, or 
building on shore, taking fire, so as to render immediate assistance. Life- buoys, 
bearers, and baths, ought also to be kept to assist persons who may accidentally 
fall into the river. 
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daily perishing in the waters an idle, unprofitable, burdensome genera- 
tion, we misht perhaps let them drop away with less blame. But they 
sustain the trade of the world. Whatsoever is meant by that pregnant 
word commerce, involves the toils and dangers of thousands of mariners. 
To neglect them, is to cast from us the very instrument by which the 
gains of merchandize are acquired. The useful products, and the almost 
necessary luxuries, which are exchanged between continents and islands, 
are borne on their arms. The sails that fan all climates are guided by 
their sinews. There is not a delicacy or an ornament of commerce, 
there is not a wonder of art, there is not a transmarine medicine, there 
is not a transportation of christian mercy, not a visit of holy friendship 
or affection, which is not in some sort entrusted to the hardy seaman 
whom we neglect. And when he dies, far from sight of land, he dies 
in the hard service of a civilization and refinement, which use him, 
and abandon him. Surely, if people reflected on these things, they 
would not hesitate to aid in establishing such Sailors’ Homes, where 
seamen, after their toils, might enjoy the comforts and necessaries of life, 
and have an opportunity of improving and raising their moral character 
in every way. 

In the Bill recently introduced by Mr. Labouchere for the improve- 
ment of the mercantile marine, express reference is made to the necessity 
of encouraging Sailors’ Homes. At all our ports legal powers and 
advantages are to be granted to them, which proves that the government 
recognize their importance and utility. If England wished to encourage 
and improve her seamen, she cannot do so more effectually than by thus 
protecting them from those harpies who watch their return to their 
native land in order to get them into their trammels, from which they 
are never permitted to escape until every farthing of their hard-earned 
wages is dissipated in extravagance and vice; when they leave the shores 
of England trusting to the advance-note for another fit-out, disgusted 
i their country, and ready to quit its service, whenever an opportunity 
offers. 

This country has to thank the late much-lamented Capt. Robert 
James Elliott, k.x., for instituting in London the first public ‘“ Sailors’ 
Home;” and to the present great shipbuilder and owner, Mr. Richard 
Green of Blackwall, for the first private “ Sailors’ Home,” which he 
has established at his own expense for the seamen of his splendid mer- 
chant ships. 

The London “ Sailors’ Home” in Wells Street, near the London 
Docks, has, after an experiment of fifteen years, been foand well adapted 
to the wants and growing ‘incliuations of seamen. There is a steady 
yearly increase in the number of its inmates, and of those who return 
again and again after each successive voyage, bringing with them others 
to enjoy the comforts, the respectability, and the protection from temp- 
tation which are afforded in that institution. Ata recent meeting, it 
was stated that 31,667 seamen had been received into the ‘ Home,” 
since its opening; of which number, 12,391 had been old or returned 
boarders. During the last year, the number of boarders was 4,633, 
whose money, to the amount of £25,160, passed through the hands of 
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the cashier, while £2,500 had been invested in the Savings’ Bank con- 
nected with the establishment. 

It may appear strange to the people of this country, but it is a fact, 
that the Americans value and take more care of their merchant seamen 
when on shore than we do; for as far back as 1839, when Capt. Hall 
visited the United States, ‘ Sailors’ Homes,” were in full operation in 
most of the seaports. The first effort to establish a “ Sailors’ Home” 
in America, was made about 1833, at Charleston, in South Carolina, 
where it answered so well, and proved so great a blessing to the seamen, 
that since that period, others have been established with equal success 
in Baltimore, Providence, Philadelphia, New York, and other ports. If 
the American people exert themselves for the welfare and comfort of their 
seamen when on shore, what ought not this great commercial nation to 
do for her seamen, who are the sinews and safeguard of that commerce 
which has placed her, under Providence, in so proud a position! Surely 
those who live on shore at ease, enjoying the fruits of the labour of their 
unwearied and gallant sailors, will assist in contributing to their welfare 
in so practical a manner as is offered in the erection of a home for them, 
and in thereby proving to them that their domestic happiness is cared 
for, and that it is felt that they ought to participate, in common with 
others, in the comforts and enjoyments arising therefrom. 

On Capt. Hall’s return from America at the close of 1839, and when 
engaged fitting out the Nemesis war-steamer at Liverpool, he was 
strongly impressed with the necessity for a Sailors’ Home, and recom- 
mended to his friends the cstalilishiment of such an institution there. 
Since then, one has been established, and is now in full operation. 

During the period that Capt. Hall commanded H. M. steam frigate 
Dragon on the Irish station, he was instrumental in establishing a 
Sailors’ Home in Dublin, which was opened on the 28th July, 1849, by 
his Excellency the Earl of Clarendon, and has continued in full opera- 
tion since then. On lately revisiting that port, he found that there the 
lodging-houses for sailors, formerly of a very inferior kind, had not onl 
been very greatly improved but the rates much reduced. This result 
is simply to be attributed to the establishment of that institution. From 
the Report of the Dublin Sailors’ Home for the year ending the 30th 
September, 1850, it uppears that no fewer than 369 sailors had been 
lodged and boarded in the institution—56 shipwrecked men boarded till 
forwarded to their respective countries—while 8 seamen from America 
who arrived at the port naturally inquired for and lodged at the institu- 
tion. The objects of the institution have thus in a great measure been 
attained. The mariner has been provided with a good and cheap lodg- 
ing house while in port, opportunities have been afforded him of procur- 
ing a berth in a sea-going ship—and the shipwrecked sailor, whether 
foreigner or native, has rosived shales and hospitality till supplied with 
means to return to his native land. 

More recently, Capt. Hall directed his attention to the great naval 
port of Portsmouth, where such institutions were probably more needed 
than in any other port in the kingdom. There he met with the cordial 


assistance of many friends of the sailor, and steps were taken to institute 
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a Sailors’ Home. Sir F. T. Baring, Bart., First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart., Members for the Borough, kindly con- 
sented to be the Patrons of the Institution, and Admiral the Hon. Sir 
T. Bladen Capel, the Commander-in-Chief, President. From accounts 
lately received, it appears that upwards of £2,500 has been raised for 
erecting a suitable building. At one of the meetings connected with its 
institution, the Chairman, Capt. Sir Edward Parry, who takes such a 
well-known interest in the welfare of our seamen, said—* That he had 
fad some experience in connection with British seamen, and could not 
conceive any object that should more worthily commend itself to the 
notice of the public than a Sailors’ Home. If it be true that the sea- 
men of our country constitute a numerous and valuable portion of the 
population, carrying the British flag, and representing the British 
character in every part of the globe—if they forin a most important 
means of defence against foreign aggression, then it must be true 
anterest and wisdom of Britain to raise the moral and religious character 
ef these men, and place them in circumstances of respectability. Such 
was the object which the Sailors’ Home hoped to accomplish.” 

In his present tour, the object of which is to establish Sailors’ Homes 
at all sea-ports, Capt. Hall proceeded from Dublin to Belfast, where a 
meeting was held, and a Society formed to out that important 
object. After visiting several other ports in Ireland, he proceeded to 
Scotland, and has already turned his attention to Glasgow and Greenock, 
where the disgraceful condition of the lodging-houses for sailors, as bad 
as those at some of the English ports, is such as loudly calls for the 
establishment of Sailors’ Homes. Proceeding to Stornoway, in the 
island of Lewis, by the west coast of Scotland, where Capt. Hall visited 
most of the small ports, he received the benevolent co-operation of 
Sir James Matheson, Bart., m.p., the public-spirited proprietor of the 
island, and succeeded in adopting measures which will result in a 
“Home ” being immediately established there. The hope is entertained, 
from the favourable manner in which Capt. Hall’s proposals have been 
received, that in Inverness, Banff, Peterhead, Arbroath, Kirkaldy, and 
other ports on the east coast, Sailors’ Homes on a small economical scale 
will also be established. In Aberdeen, Montrose, and Dundee, public 
meetings have been held, to hear what Capt. Hall had to say on the 
subject, and committees appointed, consisting generally of the magis- 
trates and shipowners, to carry out the resolutions of the meetings without 
loss of time. Everywhere he bas received a cordial welcome, and met 
with a ready response to his appeals on behalf of seamen; and he has 
no doubt that the result will be, that in many or all of these places, 
Sailors’ Homes will ’ere long be established. When sailors are paid off 
or discharged at any port, low lodging and public-house keepers are 
always in waiting to lead Jack wrong, but no one to lead him right. 
It has been a proverb from time immemorial, that sailors “gain their 
money like horses, and spend it like asses.” Poor fellows, they are 
warm-hearted, generous, thoughtless—ever ready to lend a bielsing 
hand to promote that which is good, and ever liable to be misled. 
At sea, they are all that the nation which boasts of them can desire— 
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on shore they are all that the shark and the sharper can desiderate, and 
hence they ne in very many instances, an easy prey. Sailors’ 
Homes have done much to save the sailor, and it is to be hoped that 
every port will soon have some such institution of its own, be it ever 
so small. 
“ When mad-brain war spreads death around, 
By them you are protected, 


But when with peace the nation’s crown’d, 
Those bulwurks are neglected.” 


Capt. Hall intends to continue his visits to other sea-ports, and hopes 
to meet with the same kind co-operation on behalf of seamen which he 
has hitherto invariably met with. 

In order to convey a proper idea of the nature of such institutions, 
and the manner in which they are conducted, the following are submitted 
as the Regulations that have been adopted at Dublin and other ports:— 


Kespecting Terms. 


Men will have to pay at the rate of-———* a-week for living at the 
Institution. Appreutices will pay a-week. In both these charges, 
washing to the following extent is included; namely, two shirts, one 
flannel waistcoat, one pair of white trowsers, one pair of drawers, and 
two pair of stockings, weekly. 

After a man has lodged his chest and bedding in his cabin, and is 
waiting to receive his wages, the superintendent may, according to his 
judgment, advance him a sum of money not exceeding twenty shillings, 
porterage, &c., included. 

When a man has entered his name as a boarder, his charge for board 
will go on, unless he gives notice to the contrary to the Superintendent. 

If a man, on leaving the Institution, after the settlement of his ac- 
counts, wishes to deposit any property in charge of the Institution, he is 
carefully to lock or lash it up, place his name or number on it, and give 
the Superintendent the necessary information respecting it, when it will 
be placed in safe custody until his return. 

Should a man, on quitting the Institution, leave any property in his 
cabin, or in the hands of the washerman, without informing the Super- 
intendent, the Institution cannot be answerable for it, and it will be sold 
at the expiration of one year, and the money will be carried to an account 
for “unclaimed property,” 

If a boarder goes away in debt to the Institution, leaving propert » it 
will be sold after the expiration of six months, in liquidation of the debt. 


Respecting Conduct. 
All swearing and improper language, so unbecoming the character 


of a man, and so dishonouring to God, must be entirely avoided in this 
place. 


Drunkenness, that disgraceful vice, which sinks a man below the very 
beasts that perish, and which is so contrary to order and decency, the 








© The committee will, of course, regulate the prices and other details accord- 
ing to circumstances. 
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men must judge of themselves, cannot in avy measure be permitted 
here. 

All guarrelling and abusive language one to another must be guarded 
against; and a respectful manner towards those who superintend the 
Institution will be expected of every man. ; 


Onited Service Club, 
Pall Malt, London, Jan, 1st, 1851. 


Tue Erunonioay or Eastern ASia AND THE Inpo-Pacirirc Istanps. 
By J. R. Logan.* 


(Continued from page 92.) 
Sect. 8.—Development of Naturalism and Naturolatry. 


Tae first religious or philosophical belief of man is, that all natural 
powers are living and spiritual, like that by which he himself is animated. 
This idea arises primarily from transferring the internal nature of which 
he has the nearest consciousness, to external nature. In this great and 
ever present and operative internal nature, action is the effect of living 
will, and the will is moved by desires and passions. The mysterious 
physical forces by which man is everywhere surrounded and pervaded, 
the abundant vegetable and animal life in external nature and the con. 
stant motions, actions and mutations which it presents, shew it to be 
full of animated powers. The actions of these powers must also be the 
effect of will moved by passions. Only that which affects man imme- 
diately or strongly, arrests his attention and becomes the subject of this 
unconcious reasoning. In tribes of the lower organic development, in 
which fear is strong and imagination weak, this idea probably first 
matures into a deep rooted and fixed belief in the individualty and ma- 
lignity of natural powers when the ordinary course of nature is inter- 
rupted by some striking event or phenomenon, or when man suffers 
from her operations. Wonder begets worship. Whatever excites strong 
emotions has something supernatural in it. The nameless attributes of 
objects, by which in nations of an imperfect or too physical civilization 
few souls will suffer themselves to be habitually thrilled save those of the 
child and the poet, the power, the beauty, the terror, the sublimity, and 
mystery, which to the human mind exposed bare to nature, reside in 
matter and its mundane forms, are living spirits to unscientific tribes. 
The naked and unarmed family that wanders in primeval forest-lands 
see irascible and capricious powers in the tiger, the snake, the pool in 
whose dark depth a child vanishes, the torrent that sweeps away a 
parent or a brother, in the gigantic and Siving forest itself, in the wind 
that awakens it from silence and gives it a thousand voices, or fills it 
with one mighty and awful sound which drowns the crash of falling 
trees, above all in the mysterious disease which first prostrates and 
wastes the strong man, and then transforms him into a lifeless corpse. 


* From the Journal of the Eastern Archipelago, published at Singapore. 
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Everything from which we suffer is animated by a spirit which, whether 
always actively malignant, or only seizing its victims at rare and un- 
certain times, is ever living, ever conscious of our presence, and is to be 
destroyed or propitiated like a human enemy. The invisible and in- 
tangible, cause the greatest sense of supernaturalism and mystery. The 
corporeal or substantial only differ from human enemies because their 
nature is less understood and their action more uncertain. But if the 
injure us, they excite anger and revenge, and are to bo destroyed if 
within our power. If they are beyond it, they become objects of fear 
only, or of fear and hate, and are to be propitiated. For as gods have 
man-like natures, and malignant or beneficent, their eumity may be 
appeased and their good will excited by the ordinary means, submission, 
humiliation, adulation and gifts. Where this is not sufficient, and the 
gods are peculiarly vindictive and powerful, their vengeance must be 
gratified by offering them victims. Supernaturalism when indigenous is 
necessarily a reflection of the nature of the race. 

If the man delights to embrew his hands in the blood of him against 
whom his rage is kindled, so will the god, and human victims must 
bleed vicariously for the tribe or the family. The man too whose will, 
passions or intellect are beyond the common standard of the tribe, is 
seen by all to be possessed of something which is not in them, and this 
too is mysterious and supernatural like the elemental powers. Nay, it is 
greater than them, for it is by the power he exercises over nature and 
man that he proves his god-like faculty. He who by his skill, his 
his knowledge, or his courage, overcomes Siease foretells events, destroys 
fierce animals, forces other men to yield to him, escapes dangers or baf- 
fles the assaults of elemental enemies, does so by his communion with 
the spirits of nature or by his over them. All men who rise far above 
their fellows, whose nature they cannot understand, are gods. In the 
feelings with which individuals regard men of a stronger will than them- 
selves, or who from physical power or ae are lords over them, there 
is a primordial source of human deification. In certain ethnic stages 
women must regard men, and children parents, as transcendently greater 
than themselves, as gods, because they are entirely subject to their will 
and caprice, and their lives are every moment in their hands. To the 
women wandering in the wilds of primeval nature with her lord, the 
single isolated pair from whom a tribe or a race are to descend, his 
savage anger must have been more dreadful than the wrath of the 
elements, and his tenderness more grateful than the light of heaven. 
To the child the parent is still transcendently powerful and loveable. 

Can we wonder if, in the dawn of human history, when the mother 
and her children were bereft by death of the hand which had staid them, 
of him who had often stood between them and death, and whose will 
they had followed with mingled love and fear, she should feel towards 
his spirit as towards a god, call upon to come to her aid in danger and 
distress, address him in endearing language, offer to him food and continue 
to picture him to her children as a superior being, till in their imagina- 
tions he became superhuman and his actions mythical. Nor is this 
belief in superhuman power limited to men absolutely or relatively great. 
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Whatever peculiarity in a fellowman raises a barrier between us and him, 
and fills us with perplexity and uneasiness or dread, is also more than 
human. He in whose gloomy, malignant or sinister eye we cannot gaze 
without a sensation of fear at times creeping over us, is a god, has a 
god-like power, or is possessed by a god. Ina word to every com- 
munity in this ethnic stage there are two orders of spiritual powers, 
that of ordinary human nature, and that beyond it, whether it resides in 
god, men, or in elemental spirits. The same principle, in various deve- 
lopments, may be traced through every ethnic condition, and even in the 
higher organisms, where the intellect and imagination are powerful, all 
the soft, sublime and dread impressions which they receive from external 
nature, are reflected back upon it in supernatural forms. Nature evokes 
in us love, wonder and awe, and these feelings fill it with gods, heroes 
and myterious powers. 


Secr. 4,—Incarnation of the elemental spirits. Polytheism. 


When men have become gods, the greater distinctness of form and 
individuality which characterises them, must soon suggest the idea that 
the elemental gods have also human forms, and what thus presents itself 
as reasonable and probable will speedily be recognized as fact. The 
mind labours to individualize the beings of its spiritual world, and it 
naturally associates intelligence with the human form. It cannot in the 
ruder tribes, nor indeed can it after the highest experience and culture 
obtain a distinct conception of immaterial spirit. The rude mind does 
not attempt such abstractions. It believes that every being is possessed 
of a limited and definite body, and those powers to which it ascribes the 
feelings of man, and which often and deeply stir its imagination and 
affections, are pictured as human in their forms. Probably a still 
earlier cause of the attribution of this form to spirits, is to be found in 
the conception of athin or immaterial body, originating in the obser- 
vation of wind, light and darkness, shadows of men and other objects, 
and in the images which occur to the imagination in dreams, or when 
the feelings are strongly excited, or which appear as spectres in certain 
diseased states of the ocular nerves. When a deschead relative re-appears 
with remarkable distinctness in the memory of the dreaming or brooding 
survivor, it is naturally believed that the vision is a reality. Unusual 
sounds too are often heard without the source being seen, and in diseased 
states of the brain or ear, words are sometimes heard when there is no 
person near to utter them, or which are in the voice of one who is known 
to be far distant. Hence arises the idea of invisible spirits hovering in 
the air, and of spirits capable of assuming and discarding their sensible 
forms. The idea of beings with airy and intangible human forms having 
been acquired, the imagination will soon recognize them in natural appear- 
ances and in the spiritual world, and invest the elemental powers with 
similar bodies. The ideas of superhuman power, velocity and vastness 
derived from nature, are gradually transferred to the human gods who 
have ceased to exist, and whose lineaments, faculties and deeds have as- 
sumed a dina and transcendant character in the magnifying medium of 
antiquity and tradition. — 


* 
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Thus all the beings of the spiritual world become assimilated in their 
character, and are submitted to the mythic action of the mind. The 
elemental spirits are clothed with human forms, the human spirits with 
elemental powers and attributes, and the two orders even come to be 
confounded with each other. Naturalism passes partially or wholly into 
Polytheism. Gods become male and female, and have their histories 
like notable men. It is doubtful whether there is any tribe in which 
pure naturalism prevails. The extent to which the human element pre- 
dominates in all the spiritualisms of Asianesia of which we have any 
accurate knowledge, is a strong confirmation of the truth, derived from 
a consideration of the action and history of the individual mind, that 
spiritualism is nothing but tbe reflection of human nature on the outer 
world. 

Sect. 5.—FPossession, Sorcerers, Priests. 


The belief in the possession of supernatural power by men is almost 
universal, It is probable that all men of extraordinary intellect, strength 
of will, force of passion, fervid temperament, or susceptibility of nervous 
excitement were at first considered as inspired by a superhuman spirit 
or as gods. Nothing makes a stronger impression on men’s mind than 
the sight of a fellow man labouring under profound or violent excite- 
ment. If it be of an extraordinary nature, the result of disease, insan- 
ity, nervous impressibility, or the unconscious or voluntary occupancy of 
the mind with one emotion, purpose, or notion, the acts and aacch in 
which it manifests itself will be naturally attributed to possession by a 
god. It will soon be discovered that some individuals are peculiarly 
susceptible of nervous and imaginative excitement by external means. 
They themselves will believe with those around them that this extraor- 
dinary state is the result of the influence of a god. 

The passage from this to the idea that man enters into communica- 
tion with the great spirits of nature, and causes them to aid him, or do 
his behest, or that they voluntarily reveal to him the hidden and the 
future is an easy one, This led to sorcerers and priests. The super- 
human power being an attribute of superior intelligence, force of character 
or passion, may be used for benevolent as well as for malignant purposes. 
Hence in most tribes there are good as well as bad sorcerers, the former 
being the chief benefactors and the latter the greatest scourges of a 
community. It is to the former that the tribe looks to shield them from 
all supernatural evils, to avert the anger of spirits, to expel those that 
haunt the person, the house or the village, to detect arise pan and 
counteract their spells. It is through them that prayers, invocations 
and sacrifices are made. It is by their mouths that the gous declare 
their will. Standing thus between man and the unseen power from 
whom all good and ill come, their office assumes an influence which 
generally corrupts its possessors. To maintain and extend this influence, 
to conceal their failures and their defects of power, to save themselves 
from the revenge of disappointed credulity, they are compelled to have 
recourse to cunning and art. This does not render them hypocrites to 
any greater extent than the priest, the statesman, or the leader of more 
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civilized societies who is driven by defect of self denial, and by lust of 
power or fame, to maintain his position in public opinion, at the expense 
of occasional, and sometimes, systematic deviations from candour and 
truth. 

Quackery has various degrees and forms, and thorough uncompromis- 
ing sincerity demands a courage and a self renunciation which are not 
always present even in the best of men. The creed that the end 
demands and justifies the means, has a constant, though mostly an un- 
conscious operation in life, in the family, the social circle, the public 
arena, and the temple. Most sorcerers arc imposters to a certain ex- 
tent, but they are believers too. The faith which calls them into exist- 
ence is in their breasts also, and their arts as often proceed from a 
desire to exalt it as to benefit themselves. Pious fraud is common to 
all races and civilizations that the world has yet seen. 


——— eee 


TABASCO AND ITS RESOURCES.—From a paper translated from the 
Spanish, by the late Lieut. Mooney, RN. 


(Continued from page 86.) 


En passant, I will give Tabasco the credit of being generally well 
disposed towards strangers. There exists a spirit of localism, which en- 
genders dislike, in some of the inhabitants, but this is confined to office- 
seekers; and strangers are not likely to cross them in this ambition. 
Likewise the abolition of excise in the interior, would be a great benefit 
conferred on agriculture: this heavy contribution reprobated by economists, 
opposes a strong obstacle to the circulation of riches, the fountain of all 
industry and commerce; it is never more ruinous than when levied on 
the primary products of the land, which on account of their bulk and 
small value, can little bear the addition of a tax, to the costs of transport, 
without diminishing the value of capital, and finally swallowing it up 
altogether. 

When for the first time the farms were burdened with the tax of three 
per thousand, it was solemnly promised that the excise should cease, if 
this impost was found to answer the purpose of the legislator, or on the 
other hand the tax should be remitted. Now we see that both are 
levied to the great prejudice of agriculture, upon which they directly 

ress; the law of the 6th August, 1815, and the decree of His Excel- 
loses the General in Chief of the Liberating army of September last 
year, which determined the revenue of the States, have left these con- 
tributions in the particular and local clause, and it is to be hoped that 
the Estates will abolish that of the excise as all the industrious classes 
constantly demand, in accordance with the civilization of the age. The 
cacoa, the principal product of Tabasco, has suffered severely since it 
has been burdened with five per cent., by putting a stop to the exten- 
sion of the plantations. 

Messrs. Camareua and Zubierta, worthy deputies to the Sovereign 
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Constituent Coneress, have proposed a decree to abolish this tax, as one 
of reat import to the natioa; and it is to be hoped that, that illustrious 
body will adopt this incasure, fraught with so much consequence to the 
interests of agriculture. 

It will be of no use to acquire by the increase of population, a greater 
command of labour, or by exemptions from taxation greater facilities to 
the circulation of capital, if attention i3 not paid to cultivation. 

Yes! let it be considered as a machine, as so much capital! The 
uncultivated portions of the State are very extensive, in proportion to 
its superficies. There are two classes of land, one having proprietors 
who leave them uncultivated for want of means, and the other, waste, 
belonging to the nation. The appropriated lands have been cliosen as is 
most natural, from amongst those nearest to the villages, the most fruit- 
ful, and which afford the greatest facilities for labour. Not taking into 
account that their acquisition cost very little under the Colonial regime; 
the ambition of territorial proprietorship, ought not to pervade here as 
in other times, amongst the conquerors and first ‘settlers; and neither 
entails, bonds, or religious bequests ought to be suffered, these having 
in other countries established an inequality prejudicial to agriculture. 
There still remains much waste land of excellent quality, the appropria- 
tion of which now becomes a matter of necessity, and as much for this 
reason as any other—that with the lapse of time the extension of inter- 
nal navigation and the augmentation of population, they will be left 
Just as they are now. The obstacles which are now thrown in the way 
of acquiring the proprietorship of public lands ought therefore to be at 
once removed. 

The greatest stimulus which can be given to the husbandman, is the 
facility of acquiring landed property. Noone labours with the same energy 
in the affairs of others as in his own, especially when the operations are 
slow, and the results tardy, as is the case in agriculture. Some econo- 
mists hold that it would be better to graut the public land in copyhold, 
and this opinion has been adopted by the legislature, but it is evident, 
that the required object is not gained, by with-holding the direct title 
to the land from the husbandman. The improvement of the land, by 
means of enclosures, canals, roads or aqueducts, in which it is necessary 
to employ a fixed capital, will not take place, these works will not be 
duly appreciated, nor will the land be enhanced in value by them, 
through fear of being dispossessed of the direct title. Every man en- 
deavours to enjoy the fruit of his toils or to insure an adequate subsistence 
to his progeny, and cannot with indifference behold the despoiler 
hovering over him, to snatch from his grasp, some cherished spot, en- 
deared by sweet reminiscences, and reeking with the sweat of his brow. 

The copyhold cession is another inconvenience in the present political 
circumstances of this nation—there being no stability in the govern- 
ments, those holding copyholds are now subject to being despoiled of 
their lands, by ceding them to those who through favour, or money 
claim them; and although this is a scandalous violation of social right, 
to the disgrace of this State such scenes have been enacted, through the 
mania of imitation, and these lands have been dealt with as if they were 
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waste. In the United States, where the sale of public lands, forms 
a large item in the revenue, the question of their better es trae has 
been largely discussed, and the government has happily decided on their 
alienation in propriety, since by the last classification of revenue, the 
supreme government has reserved the national lands, it is to be hoped it 
will act up to this measure, so well tested by experience, by establishing 
a general office for the sale of public lands, and assigning titles and 
uniform conditions. These improvementsare not new, nor are the proceed- 
ing measures proposed solely by me, the whole nation calls loudly for 
them, and as proof that they are supported by public opinion, remember 
that in the revolutions these reforms were the watchword to popularize 
political changes, although shamefully cast into oblivion, when the real 
object of the agitations was gained, namely the possession of power. 


Industry. 


Although in the broadest acceptation of this word, Agriculture and 
Commerce, are included also, I shall now only treat of labour applied to 
the manufacture of the primary materials, and to the means which fa- 
cilitate their diffusion, and augment their value, as an article of barter. 
The operations of industry significantly mark the progress and career of 
civilization, and open a vast field to the powers of genius. 

Whilst the cultivation of the land is circumscribed to the increase of 
its productive faculties, and commerce only arrives at the interchange of 
the products of the soil, those of industry directs Jabour according 
to the oh ies of science, guided by human knowledge. Thus we 
eannot hope for perfection and prosperity, in industry, whilst the sciences 
are in their cradle, in consequence of the slow progress which nature has 
assigned to their dissemination. Such is the position of Tabasco, whose 
inhabitants are solely occupied in producing the diminutive crops, of 
which I have spoken in treating of agriculture; in the manufacture, and 
transport of the primary products on which I am about to descant; and 
in operations of barter, which I shall notice when speaking of com- 
merce. 

In order to extract the juice of the sugar-cane, wooden mills have 
alone been employed, which on account of their small power, and na- 
tural elasticity have wasted much of the liquor. Even now many of these 
imperfect machines are in use; but within these few last years, they 
have began to import iron mills of better design, and with the necessary 
apparatus, by which there has been a saving of both time, labour, and 
produce. The only motive forces employed are horses, mules, or oxen, the 
important application of steam, having been never yet attempted here, 
except in navigation, and even scarcely that of water-power, which is so 
abundant. There are about a dozen iron mills, with their appurtenances 
of boilers and furnaces, on the modern principle in work: of these, two 
belong to Don Pedro Monti, three to the Messrs. Robirosa, one to Dr. 
Miguel Hernandez, one in Tepitapan, one in Tacotalpa, two in Cun- 
doacan, one in the Ceuso, and one in a farm belonging to Senor Maldo- 
nado, which I believe is within the jurisdiction of Chiapas. 

The principal manufacture of sugar is the cake or small loaf, which 
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the poorer classes use to sweeten their beverages. The spirit stills and 
the export to Yucatan are shewn in the adjuined statement, of the exports 
of this port for the last eight years. In the year 1846 some cargoes of 
this article were cleared out for Campeche; when possessed by the fatal 
spirit of monopoly, which is the ruin of industry, they imposed an ad- 
ditional duty of three-pence per 25lbs., from the 28th of May of the same 
year; fearing forsooth that the importations from this conterminous and 
sister state, would be of detriment to its owr products. In Tabasco no 
less blinded to their own interests, they collect six-pence export duty 
for every ten arrobas (25lbs) a tax which although at first sight it appears 
small is not so, when we consider the small value of the article, the 
waste to which it is subject, and the increasing cost of production. The 
crystalization of the juice into cakes, to make aguardiente, appears to be 
a superfluous labour, which occasions the loss of fermentation, so neces- 
sary to the produce of alcohol. There would no doubt be a considerable 
saving of produce, if, as is the case everywhere else, the direct distillation 
of molasses was practised; but this mode of proceeding would meet with 
constant opposition in Tabasco, where they are ignorant of the reason 
for so doing. The chief consumption of the aguardiente and sugar-cake, 
which are manufactured in this country, as in the interior, is very con- 
siderable in both articles, although from want of returns, I cannot be 
particular as to the quantity. 

Sugar propery so called, is manufactured in small quantities, insufficient 
even for home consumption; which in part supplies itself from the town 
of Chilon, -Ocoeniego, and others in the state of Chiapas, which hitherto. 
have produced it in abundance; and of a very superior description. The 
want of large capital which is requisite in this branch of industry, is an 
obstacle to its extension, which can alone in time better prices. 

Another exertion of industry is the cutting, barking and transport of 
logwood, (Hamatorcylon Campechiaunm,) which is Papen in the Eu- 
ropean market as Palo de Campeche. This tree is indigenous to the 
forest of Tabasco, to the lowlands, islands, and banks of rivers, and la- 
goons, and gives employment to very many, forming the principal article 
of foreign export of this State. Far from the land producing it in abun- 
dance, it begins to disappear, it is seldom met near the mountains, 
although when planted on the highlands and hills it arrives at perfection. 
To procure it, establishments are formed in those places where it 
abuunds, which are called ‘“ Tintales”;* and a more or less considerable 
capital is employed in procuring hands, tools, boats, victuals, and other 
articles necessary to the undertaking. It is cut with the axe, and is a 
work of torment, for the lowlands in which it grows are very marshy, and 
teem with mosquitoes. However itis the most lucrative for the labourer. 
For instance in husbandry, say in the breeding of cattle, a labourer if 
married gets four dollars per month, and three if unmarried, besides the 
food necessary for his family. Whilst in the ‘“ Tintales,” every labourer 
whether married or single is paid according to his labour, and as there 
18 no overseer, as in cultivation, to take note of their work, each makes 
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a separate delivery, keeping a daily account of weight and date, in the 
“ Tintales,” from which they cannot remove the wood until the floods. 
They employ themselves in cutting and stacking it, till the season ap 
proaches in which it is removed in small boats, then each person, barks 
and delivers by weight as much as he has cut, and this is divided into 
daily tasks, (tareas) and the value of each tarea is placed to his credit. 
These tareas consisted formerly of twenty-five pieces, averaging nine 
inchcs in thickness, and weighing between ten and twelve Castilian*® 
quintals, without the bark. This method is still in vogue in some estab- 
lishments, but in others the tarea has been reduced to four or five light 
quintals, barked and brouglit to the loading place. It is calculated that 
when there is abundance of wood, a man of mediocre strength, can 
compass that amount of labour in a few hours. Some labourers are paid 
a real and a half (93d.) for every quintal delivered within certain bounds; 
these are called quintaleros, and their families are not maintained by the 
proprietor. But most commonly eight reals per tarea are paid, and that 
shews, that the labour applied to this branch, produces 150 per cent 
more than the farm labour, supposing a man does not cut more than halfa 
tarea a day, which including the food he receives amounts to five reals. 
The farm labourer only receives two, hence it is that logwood cutters 
look better and are more comfortable than the others, although they 
work much harder; having the means of satisfying all their wants. 
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Tux AntTittes.— Sombrero, Anguila, St. Martin, §ce.—Described by 
Capt. E. Barnett, R.N., late of II.M.S. Thunder. 
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TnErReE is however a good channel within the shoals, for vessels drawing 
fourteen feet, provided the prevailing wind is not to the northward of 
E.N.E. To navigate it, having passed the bar as before directed, or if 
pursuing the route from the eastward through Cades Bay anchorage, 
give Johnson Island a berth of a quarter of a mile, and then steer with 
Sandy Island on with the north-east side of the highest of the Five 
Islands, until the Hawk’s Bill Rock comes on with Pelican Point, which 
mark will carry you through the Five Island Channel, which is however 
only a cable’s length wide, if therefore on your approach you should find 
the wind too scant to allow you to make certain of laying through, you 
had better pass out to the south-west of the Five Islands, taking care to 
avoid the north end of the Irish bank, by not opening Flat Top Hill to 
the southward of Musquito Hill when near it. You may also anchor 
before coming thus far in the centre of Picart Bay, in 3 fathoms, three- 
tenths of a mile from the shore, where there is good holding ground, 
and good landing on the east side of Ffry’s Bluff. Should you have 
succeeded in getting through the Five Island Channel, we can give no 
further leading marks, but you may pursue the inshore route with safety, 
by steermg from thence direct for Pelican Island, a small rocky islet 
eight feet above te level of the sea, two cables’ length to the westward 


* Castilian quintal is equal to 1 cwt. 
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of the east point of Five Island Harbour, you will soon perceive a 
breaker, which lies a cable’s length off the west point of the island; 
round this within acable’s length, and then hug the shore close on board, 
taking care not to open Fort Barrington on Goat Hill, of Ferris Point, 
until you are past the Hurst Banks, or the Table Peak is nearly in one 
with the Hawk’s Bill Rock. Ships passing outside the shoals, bound to 
St. John’s Harbour, should as before directed, not shut in Dow’s House 
of Old Road Bluff, until they have passed to the westward of the leading 
mark for the bar, when they may haul gradually up to the north-west, 
taking care to open the Hawk’s Bill Rock out to the westward of the 
Five Islands, before Johnson’s Island comes in one with Old Road Bluff, 
when they may haul up north. The soundings off the south-west end 
of the island in this track, are very irregular and rocky, varying suddenly 
from 7 to 12 fathoms, and in the night, this part should not be ap- 
proached within the depth of 10 or 12 fathoms. 

The Five Islands are a small group of low, rugged, rocky islets, 
scantily clothed with brushwood, the outermost lying half a mile west 
of Pearn Point, and are easily recognized from the north and south 
direction: from other points, being under the hills they are not readily 
distinguished, except the largest, which is fifty feet in height: the inner- 
most lies a cable’s length from the shore, leaving a small channel for a 
drogher. The ship channel we have described, is between the highest 
and the one next east of it; there are really but four islets, for the north- 
east poiut of the largest, which is called the fifth from its appearance at 
a certain distance, is connected with the island by a low coral ledge, the 
two outer ones are steep to on their north and west sides. 

Red Cliff, three-tenths of a mile tothe north-east of Pearn Point: at 
the east end of a sandy beach, there is a remarkable Red Cliff, about 
thirty feet in height which forms the south-west point of Five Island 
Harbour, which, forming a deep indentation to the eastward is one mile 
and a half in extent in that direction and three-fourths of a mile from 
north to south. This is a very secure anchorage during the prevailing 
winds although exposed to the rollers for vessels of sixteen feet draught; 
the holding ground is very good. There is however a dangerous small 
patch of rocks in the very middle of the harbour on which there is only 
nine feet water; its shoalest part lies with Sandy Island in one with Pelican 
Point, the north-west point of the harbour; to avoid it to the northward 
which is the side on which it should be passed—on entering do not 
open Drews Hill to the southward of Maiden Island, which is a remark- 
able small, round, rocky islet, with precipitous sides, crowned with small 
trees, the tops of which are ninety feet above the level of the sea, lying 
in the middle of the inner or eastern part of the harbour. We are not 
able to give any mark for passing it to the southward. The harbour 
is also obstructed at the entrance by the Pelican Shoal, on which there 
is only fifteen feet water. If working in to the southward of it do not 
shut Drew Hill in with Maiden Island; and when the Great Sister 
is in one with Ferris Point, you will be close on the inner or east side 
of it. The shoal is cleared to the northward by not opening Seaforth 
Head, a rocky bluff hill at the east end of the harbour to the southward 
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of Maidea Island. If approaching from the northward the better way 
is to keep in the inshore channel aioay described, and haul seal round 
Pelican Island rock, when, if the sea breeze is to the northward of east 
you may fetch to windward of Cook’s Shoal. 

The Hawk's Bill Rock \ies a cable and a half length from the shore, 
and midway between Pelican and Ferris Points which are a mile and a 
quarter distant. It is a small, barren, rocky islet, twenty-five feet in 
height; its west side being composed of soft sand stone, fas been cut 
into by the action of the sea, formerly a perpendicular cliff to nearly the 
top of the rock, where it overhangs projecting out almost horizontally 
for a few feet, and then becomes rounded to the summit, on which: there 
is a nob of rock, and when seen clear of the land from the northward or 
southward has the appearance of a hawk’s bill and cannot be mistaken: 
there is no passage within it even for a boat, but on its outer side it is 
steep to within a cable’s length. 

Goat Hill, eight-tenths of a mile to the north-east of Ferris Point, is 
of conical shape, 176 feet in height, and is readily distinguished by the 
small fort with its two signal staffs on its summit, more particularly 
from the south-west, from whence it also appears a well defined point or 
headland. The hill is situated on a narrow neck of land, on the west 
side of which is Deep Bay, where there is a temporary anchorage for 
emall vessels. 

Ship’s Stern.—Nearly a cable’s length from the point, is situated a 
narrow flat topped rocky islet, slightly wooded, one-tenth of a mile in 
length, called the Ship’s Stern, its west side having something of that 
appearance. Itis a bold perpendicular cliff about sixty feet in height, 
having several large masses of rock lying at its base, which are very 
ccinikable from the south-west or north-east directions. From hence 
the shore takes an abrupt turn to the E.S.E., for two miles and three- 
quarters, forming the south side of the harbour and roadstead of St. 
John’s. 

St. John’s.—St. John’s is the capital of the island, and lies on the 
side of a gentle acclivity, which at the upper part of the town, is about 
eighty feet above the level of the sea. From the offing it is readily 
distinguished by the cathedral, a large massive white building with two 
lofty towers, the vanes, of which are 157 feet above the sea, The onl 
other remarkable object is the kirk, a small square white building with 
a nipped or sloping roof, and a small bell turret at its west end; it stands 
a little above the cathedral, nearly a quarter of a mile to the south-east 
of it. The centre part of the city is well built and clean, the streets 
running parallel and at right angles with the shore. The commerce of 
the island is carried on from hence, both inwards and outwards, the 
produce and supplies being conveyed by droghers to and from all other 
parts, with the exception of Par where three or four ships load 
sae 

The harbour is secure against all winds except hurricanes; but confined, 
and not at all convenient, for ships of only twelve feet draught, cannot 
come within three-quarters of a mile of the wharf, and those drawing 
over fourteen feet, are obliged to load in the roads: it is also exposed to 
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the rollers, which at times break over the jetties and do much mischief. 
It is of irregular shape, nearly two miles in length from the bar to the 
head, and between Week Point and the north end of the cove, it is 
three-quarters of a mile wide. Here however it is divided by Rat Island, 
a small rugged rocky islet, on the summit of which is the lunatic asylum 
and signal-staff, which are conspicuous objects, the wall which surrounds 
the building being 137 feet above the level of the sea. The islet has 
recently been connected to the shore at the west end of the town by a 
well built stone causeway, with a carriage road to the foot of the hill. 
That part of the harbour situated on the south side of the island, is alone 
occupied by shipping, and abreast of it thereis ten feet water. The north- 
west point of the harbour terminates in a small rocky bluff thirty-eight 
feet in height, on which is situated Fort James, a maile from the nearest 
part of the opposite shore, which may be termed the entrance for small 
vessels. The harbour however is obstructed by a narrow sand bar, six- 
tenths of a mile to the westward of the fort, on which there is only a 
depth of fifteen feet and a half at low water. As the trade wind con- 
tinually blows from almost the same direction, ships will always have to 
beat in; therefore, those drawing thirteen feet, having passed within 
the middle ground, should keep Yepton Mill on with the east end of 
Loblolly Bay, until the westernmost house in the city, which is a long 
low building with a red roof, and with a small flag-staff near the east 
end of the wharf on which it stands, is in one with the cathedral, when 
ou may haul to the wind and cross the bar. The deepest part however 
is only a cable’s length wide, and to beat up from it into the harbour, 
can only be effected by good local knowledge, with the assistance of a 
pilot, for we can give no safe directions. A nun buoy has recently been 
placed on the west end of the bar, which is of great use, enabling you 
to haul your wind more quickly than can be done by attending colely 
to the leading marks. To the north of the channel mark or buoy, there 
is thirteen feet water in that direction, until Fort James Bluff is in one 
with the north side of Rat Island, to the northward of that there is 


nine feet. 


(To be continued.) 


Victoria (RepcAr) Hanzovur. 


Newcastle-on- Tyne, 15th Feb., 1851. 

S1r.—In 1832 my project for forming a Refuge Harbour at Redcar, 
in Tees Bay, first received your support in the pages of the Nautical. 
In 1839 a bill to authorize the formation of the harbour under Com- 
missioners was brought before Parliament; but the means which were 
then necessary for its execution, (viz. a passing toll of one half-penny 
per ton, not more than is paid for some lights without harbours to 
them,) were withheld,—the preservation of human life was not in that 
decision made an object of paramount consideration, though warmly 
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advocated by many distinguished officers and members of the House of 
Commons. 

A reference to your table of the wrecks of British Shipping which 
have since taken place on that coast, or foundered off it for want of a 
place of refuge, shows that the necessity of the measure still exists. 

In 1839, many hundreds of masters and owners of vessels petitioned 
Parliament for the harbour, although it was to be paid for by a passing 
toll. They drew a wide distinction between Redcar with thirty feet at 
low water, and the wreck-traps for which they were taxed. Happily 
the same necessity for a passing toll does not now exist, because the 
connection of Redcar with the mining and manufacturing districts by 
railway, ensures a revenue sufficient to justify the advance of the sum 
necessary to complete what nature has by the Salt and East Scars so 
far advanced as the work of refuge. 

There will now be levied only dues on entering or deriving shelter, 
and for this purpose a bill has been introduced this session which has 
gone through a second reading, and is now entrusted to a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. Before that Committee accounts 
will be tendered of vessels seen to go down since 1839, with all hands 
immediately off Redcar, and of the shores of Tees Bay having been, 
as oft before, “strewn with wrecks of British Shipping.” 


I an, &c., 
W. A. Brooks. 
To the Editor N.M. 


[Our readers will easily remember the interest we long ago expressed in 
the success of this project, under the name of Port William ; being satisfied, 
of its great importance, as providing a port of safcty for our ships just where 
that was wanted. The opposition, however, which it had to encounter from 
interested parties unhappily succeeded. The project was successfully opposed 
and many valuable ships and *znvaluable lives have been lost in consequence. 
What that wilful old lady dame Nature held out as an encouragement, 
(having done half the work of making the harbour herself, ) was slighted and 
the projectors laughed at for supposing that harbours were really wanted on 
a dangerous coast of 200 miles in extent, where, in reality, none were to be 
found! But 

“Tempora mutantur et nos mutaznur ab illis,” 
‘“‘the poet sang of old, and so it still is.” Those simple-minded men were 
really right after all, and although a glance full of jealousy may be cast at 
the projectors, by the same interested parties who opposed it in 1832, still 
we are inforined that the work is really to be done, and a noble harbour, the 
appearance of which is to resemble that in the sketch accompanying our 
present numbcr, is to appear under the more successful name of Victoria; for 
its inaugurating bill in parliament, that precious projet de lui, by which it is to 
stand or fall, has reaily passed its second reading. We have not room now 
for Mr. Cubitt’s report,and must defer it for another number. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves at present with the sketch, and congratulate, not 
the projectors of this noble harbour alone, but scamen generally, who when 
they happen to be embayed on the lee shore of Durham, in those dreadful 
easterly gales to which that coast is exposed, will find a refuge fully capable 
of receiving them in safety at Redcar.—Ep.] 
* Query ?—Of no value.—r.p, 
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THE BARROW MONUMENT, ULVERSTONE. 


Tuts beautiful tower, erected in memory of Sir John Barrow, Bart., on the 
Hill of Hoad, which rises immediately above his native town, was partially 
damaged by lightning on the evening of the 30th of January. 

We are sure that our readers, many of whom have contributed towards 
the erection of the tower, will learn of this casualty with regret, but it is 
due to the committee to state that orders had been given two months prior to 
the. event, for fitting the lightning conductors on the plan of Sir William 
Snow Harris; want of time alone having caused the delay in carrying out 
the order. 

‘The damage done is confined sea to the lanthern, eight or nine of its 
massive stones, weighing 3 cwt. each, having been hurled from the summit 
to the base, a distance of 100 feet, breaking through five out of six of the 
iron girders, inserted for the support of the several floors of the building, 
one or two of the landings, and several of the stone steps by which the 
tower was ascended. Some of the stones fell outside, but occasioned no 
material damage, striking the projecting portion at the base. No damage 
whatever appears to have been done to the body of the tower, which is a 
most fortunate circumstance. 

The lanthern is much shaken and must be taken down, the expense to 
restore it is estimated at about £120, and the fitting of Harris’ conductor will 
cost a further sum of about £50. Under these circumstances the committee 
have determined upon keeping open the subscription lists, and no longer to 
confine the subscriptions to the immediate friends of Sir John Barrow, who 
have shewn their marked regard for him by erecting one of the most 
beautiful structures in the kingdom, but to all persons, in the service, or out 
of it, who from their knowledge of his character as an honourable upright 
man, a friend and benefactor to the Naval Service, during the forty years he 
served as Secretary of the Admiralty, or in admiration of his great talents, 

erseverance, and industry, may wish to enrol their names in the same cause, 
in which we ourselves feel so deeply interested. 

We trust this will be a warning to all architects and others, and that the 
will take good care to apply Sir William Harris’ conductors, puri passu wit 
their buildings, when they stand on 20 exposed a site as that of the Hoad 
Hill. Fortunately in our own service few ships are without them, and their 
efficacy is frequently proved to the satisfaction of allon board. We have 
long been of opinion that no ship should put to sea without them, and (as 
it is impossible to be au fait with every thing,) we can only hope that all 
vessels and passage-boats, carrying large numbers of passengers across the 
Atlantic and elsewhere, are fitted with Sir William Snow Harris’ admirable 
conductors. 


Tue ComMERCE oF LIBERIA. 


Tuer formation of a settlement at Port Cresson, has bee: looked upon by 
me with unabated anxiety for many years. In fact its delay seems morc like a 
rejection of an inestimable blessing of God than anything else. This 1 am 
confident is the opinion of every candid and sensible man who has visited 
the site. Our excellent President, Roberts, has often expressed the same 
opinion in substance, as also, other prominent citizens of this republic. 
Through your unabated and zealous efforts for our prosperity, Capt. Gordon, 
No. 3.—VOL Xx. U 
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of the U.S. brig Porpoise visited us in June, in company with President 
Roberts, in the Liberia schooner Zark. They landed at the Cove, walked 
up (three miles) to the present settlement, Bassa Cove, and such were the 
manifest facilities of the former, as a harbour and landing, that the president 
-informed me that he would embrace the earliest opportunity of communica- 
ting to the A. C. Society to send out a full expedition as speedily as possible 
for its settlement, and with these sentiments Capt. Gordon’s were in perfect 
harmony. 

Iam happy to say further that Com. Byrne, of the U.S. sloop-of-war 
Decatur, anchored in our roads on Monday, the 3rd _ult., and remained with 
us until Thursday the 6th. On his arrival I immediately communicated 
with him, apprising him of the dangers of our bar, and advising him to land 
at Cresson Cove, and to signify when he would land, and I would send some 
gentlemen down to escort him up to this settlement. I also informed him 
that it would be conferring a favour on this settlement if he would, during 
his stay, have the harbour and landing of Cresson examined, and give his 
opinion as to its advantages for a scttlcment. 

This request was complied with. He landed the following morning at ten 
o'clock opposite the extreme end (this way) of the anticipated town, which 
is the reservation requested for the mission premises, &c., and though the 
landing here is not as smooth by 50 per cent, as the front, centre, and oppo- 
site end of the new town, yet he declared over and over, in the presence of 
a number of gentlemen that he considered it to be the best landing he had 
seen on the coast, and authorized me to frecly use his name in giving publicity 
to this sentiment. In fact, he told me that so soon as the ship anchored and 
ere he had received my note, he took his glass, and after examining the Cove, 
said to several of his officers, yonder is the place at which the settlement 
should have been formed, and wondered why it bad not been before this 
time occupied. These impressions were confirmed on his landing. 

The French Squadron, while stationed on this part of the coast, in 1846 
and 1847, used to run so far into the Cove, that their vessels could not be 
seen from the front street of this settlement, there they would land their 
marines and ficld pieces, parade and fire at targets part of the day, and at 
the proper hour, walk to their boats, step in and go off at pleasure. 

I deem it superfluous to add the testimony of the Rev. R. R. Gurley, to the 
above. You will have the pleasure I hope of seeing him in a few months, 
and from him you will be able to gather considerable information. He inva- 
riably preferred landing at and going off from Cresson, considering the walk 
but a pleasant exercise. You will find that he will dwell upon the necessity 
and wisdom of the settlement of that place. 

By some mishap, I perceive the river St. John is represented on the map 
of Liberia, comparatively smaller than it should be. Its representation is 
about half the size of the St. Pauls, which is a wide mistake. I feel confident 
in asserting that it i: at least nine-tenths as large as the St. Pauls, and many 
say, equally as large, which I ain more than half inclined to believe. 

Its banks on both sides are generally beautifully elevated and admirably 
adapted, especially to agricultural settlements; the fertility of the soil in- 
creases as one ascends. A beautiful range of mountains is to be seen, while 

liding on its lovely bosom, These are about twenty miles from Bassa Cove. 
There are tracts of land along the banks of the St. John still owned by 
tribes who would readily dispose of most of them, for the purpose of having 
settlements formed near them in order that their posterity may be benefitted 
by the blessings of civilization. These tracts of land lie above Bexley, and 
are supcrior to the latter in point of fertility and elevation, notwithstanding 
that of Bexley is truly excellent. I long to see the day when both sides of 
this noble and lovely river, will be thickly inhabited by Literians, and the 
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rich soil now covered with dense forest, converted into well laid off. planta- 
tions under proper civilized cultivation. 

On the 27th ult., with about fifty inhabitants of this town, (volunteers,) I 
succeeded in cutting a back street, (upon which our farms are ranged,) from 
Benson's river, to within a couple of hundred yards of the reservation for 
our mission. The length of the street, from the river to where it terminates 
on the beach, is about one mile and a quarter. The direction S. 16° W. 
My farm is situated on the same street; the first commencing from the river. 
To the commercial men of our country, Liberia presents herself as a theatre 
of extensive and lucrative business operations. ‘lo substantiate this position, 
let us look at the number and value of articles embraced in the present trade 
of Western Africa, and which may be called the natural productions of that 
immense continent, in the strictest sense of the term, as nature supplies 
them ready for the market, almost without the aid of man. 

Palm oil is produced by the nut of the palmtree, which grows in the 

eatest abundance throughout Western Africa. ‘The demand for it, both 
in Europe and America, is daily increasing, and there is no doubt it will ere 
long, become the most important article of trade. The average import into 
Liverpool of palm oil, for some years past, has been at least 15,000 tons, 
valued at about £400,000 sterling. 

Camwood, red wood, bar-wood, and other dye-woods, are found in great 
quantities in many parts of the country. About thirty miles east of Bassa 
Cove, is the commencement of a region of unknown extent, where scarcely 
any tree is seen except the camwood. ‘This boundless forest of wealth, as 
yet untouched, is easily accessible to that settlement ; roads can be opened 
to it with little expense, and the ucighbouriog kings will readily give their 
co-operation to a measure so vastly beneficial to themselves. is Impos- 
sible to ascertain the amount of exports of these commodities to Europe 
and the United States, but it is very great, and employs a large number of 
vessels. QOne Liverpool house imported 600 tons, in a single year, worth 
about 50,000 dollars. 

Ivory is procurable at all points, and constitutes an important staple of 
commerce. It is supposed that from 150,000 to 200,000 dollars worth is 
annually exported. 

Gums of different kinds, enter largely into commercial transactions. The 
house referred to above, imported in three years, into Liverpool, of gum 
Senegal, ncarly 600,000 dollars. 

Dyes of all shades and hues are abundant, and they have been proved to 
resist bath acids and light. 

Gold, which is found at various points of the coast, from the Gambia to 
the Bight of Benin, and probably to a much greater extent, is obtained by 
the natives, by washing the sand, which is brought down from the mountains 
by the rivers. As the purest and richest veins lie much deeper than those 
which are worn away by the attrition of mountain streams, the mountains 
only need to be explored, and the veins worked by the aid of scientific skill, 
to open sources of unlimited wealth. Even now, the shipment of this article 
from Sierra Leone in a recent year, amounted in value to 800,000 dollars. 

Besides these may be specified wax, hides, horns, pepper, ginger, arrow- 
root, ground-nuts, copper, mahogany, teak, and gambia wood. When we 
reflect that these are merely the materials spontaneously furnished by nature, 
which may be increased indefinitely by the application of industry and 
science, we cannot but wonder at the extent and variety of the resources of 
that rich and beautiful country. 

The amazing fertility of the soil, affords facilities for supplying some of 
the most important commercial wants, among which may be enumerated the 
following :— 
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Cotton of a very beautiful staple, yielding two crops a year, is indigenous, 
and thrives for twelve or fourteen years in succession, without renewal of 
the plant. 

Coffee of a quality superior to Java or Mocha, is raised in Liberia, and 
can be cultivated with great ease to any extent. It bears fruit from thirty 
to forty years, and yields ten pounds to the shrub yearly. A single tree in 
the garden of Col. Hicks, (colonist,) at Monrovia, is said to have yielded 
sixteen pounds at one gathering. 

Sugar-cane grows in unrivalled luxuriance, and as there are no frosts to 
be dreaded, can be brought to much greater perfection than in our Southern 
States. 

Indigo, caoutchouc, tamarinds, lime:, cranges, lemons, and many other 
articles, which are brought from tropical countries to this, might be added 
to the list. Indeed, there is nothing in the fertile countries of the East or 
West Indies, which may not be produced in Western Africa. | 

Here are the elements of wealth, the materials of an extensive and 
tempting commerce. Enterprise and capital, with proper protection from 
our government, are alone necessary to develop and make thein available 
and profitable. | 

And what a market is thus opened for the exchange and sale of the 
innumerable products of the skill and manufactures of our people? Africa is 
estimated to contain one hundred and sixty millions of inhabitante. These 
are not only willing, but anxious to obtain the various articles of civilized 
nations, yea, it is to satisfy their thirst for these commodities, that impel 
them forward in procuring victims for the accursed slave trade. 

The favourable geographical position of Liberia, the elevating influence of 
her free and christian institutions; the industry, integrity, and intelligence 
of her children, with constitutions adapted to that climate, and a similarity 
of colour with the natives, will enable the Liberian to penetrate the interior 
with safety, and prosecute his trade in the bays and rivers of the coast, with- 
out suffering from the diseases which are so fatal to white men. 

Liberia is the door of Africa, and we believe is not only destined to develop 
the agricultural and commercial resources of that mighty continent, but the 
means of regenerating her benighted millions, and amply repaying to our 
own land the expense she has already incurred, or may incur, in building up 
and sustaining, directly or indirectly, the Republic of Liberia. 





CALIFORNIA.—By the last accounts disease still prevailed amongst the overland 
emigrants to a fearful extent, produced, it appears, not so much for the want of 
food, as by the unwholesome nature of it, and the bad quality of the water they 
were obliged to use. The mortality would appear to have been very great, one 
man alone counted 1,500 graves by the road side while he was coming over the 
lains. Murders and robberies were as numerous as ever. The site of the 
ture Capital of the State of California was being discussed with great cager- 
ness, many places having offered for the honor and holding out large induce- 
ments. One spirited capitalist, a Mexican general, offers 152 acres of good land 
and to expend 370,000 dollars on public buildings, if his site is chosen. 





Tue Sartors’ Streike. 


Tue strike amongst the seamen, which broke out in the north, now happily 
at an end, at one time threatened to be of more serious consequence, and of 
greater hindrance to the trade and commerce of the district, than was at 
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first anticipated. One of the grievances of which the seamen complained 
was the interference by the Board of Trade with what the sailors call 
‘‘ their domestic arrangements on board ship,’ this was considered obnoxious 
tothe seafaring population, and although the adoption of the regulations of 
which they complained were wholly optional, and not to be used unless agreed 
upon by both master and crew, they could not be made to understand them 
in that light, and viyorously objected tothem. The following are the regu- 
lations alluded to as having been sanctioned by the Board of Trade :-— 


Regulations sanctioned by the Board of Trade, 1850, 


1. Not being on board at the time fixed by the agreement—to forfeit two 
days’ pay. 

2. Not returning on board at the expiration of leave—one day's pay. 

8. Insolence or contemptuous language or behaviour towards the master 
or any mate—one day’s pay. 

5 4. Striking or assaulting any person on board or belonging to the ship—two 
ays’ pay. 

5 Guarrelling or provoking to quarrel—one day's pay. 

6. Swearing or using improper language—one day’s pay. 

7. Brioging or having on board spirituous liquors—thgee days’ pay. 

8. Carrying a sheath knife—one day’s pay. 

9. Drunkenness (first offence)— two days’ half allowance of provisions. 
Drunkenness (second offence)—two days’ pay. 

10. Neglect on the part of the officer in charge of the watch to place the 
look out properly-—two days’ pay. 

11. Sleeping or gross negligence while on the look out—two days’ pay. 

12. Not extinguishing lights at the times ordered—one day's pay. 

13. Smoking below—one day's pay. 

14. Neglecting to bring up, open out, and air bedding, when ordered—half 
a day's pay. 

15. (For the cook.)—Not having any meal of the crew ready at the 
appointed time—one day’s pay. 

16. Not attending Divine Service on Sunday, unless prevented by sickness 
or duty of the ship—one day's pay 

17. Interrupting Divine Service by indecorous conduct—one day’s pay. 

18. Not being cleaned, shaved, and washed, on Sundays—one day's pay. 

19. Washing clothes on a Sunday --one day's pay. 

20. Secreting contraband goods on board with intent to smuggle—one 
month’s pay. 

21. Destroying or defacing the copy of the agreement, which is made 
accessible to the crew—one day’s pay. 

-22. If any officer js guilty of any act or default which is made subject to 
a fine, he shall be liable to a fine of twice the number of days pay which 
would be exacted for a like act or default from a seaman, and such fine shall 
be paid and applied in the same manner as other fines. 


[We find the foregoing string of laints in the United Service Gazette, and 
the following extracts from the Daily News and Shipping Gazette appears to place 
the subject in its real light. Wehave purposely omitted some passages from 
the Daily News, which being very incorrect and calculated to do no good, we 
regret to find circulated in that well informed journal.—Ep. ] 


It was on the Tyne that this movement began. On the banks of 
that river strikes are by no means uncommon. Only, however, at long 
and distant intervals amongst ita seamen. Far more frequently amongst 
its pitmen. On the present occasion it commenced with a dispute between 
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masters and men about wages. The fine winier has seriously depressed the 
coal, and necessarily the carrying trade ; the consumption of fuel by this 
metropolis alone having, it is calculated, fallen during the last two months 
quite 10,000 tons a week beveath the ordinary consumption of this season of 
the year. This decreased consumption, oi course, diminished the demand 
for shipping and freights; lesseacd the employment and lowered the wages 
of seamen. ‘They resisted the operation os the law of supply and demand. 
As usual with work-people, inefeciually. But one complaint, even though 
averted, leads to another; and the seamen of the ‘T'yne, foiled in their 
attempt to keep up wages, took to expressing their dislike of the new legis- 
lation of the Koard of ‘Trade; and with, as we shall sce, some reason. 

At first the movement was confined to the two Shicldses and their satel- 
lite ports. But grievances, real or fictitious, are infectious. The Board of 
Trade, notwithstanding its duty of “ general superintendence,” instead of at 
once interposing, looked curiously on. The Wear thereupon next sympa- 
thised with the Tyne; the sailors of Sunderland and its adjacent ports 
responded to their class further north. The Humber became uneasy; and 
Hull joined the moveinent. 

The Board of ‘Tiade then sent Capt. Beechey, down to North Shields. 
Liverpool seems to have caught the infection; aid froin distant Peter- 
head, in the north d¥ Aberdeenshire, the whalers are to be heard clamouring 
against the statute in that case made and provided. 

Nevertheless the Lritish seaman, with proiessional qualities and capa- 
bilities unrivalled, is an ignorant, insubordinaie, and suspicious fellow. 
Down to the last session of parliament ue was vot subject when afloat to any 
proper discipline, and in the coasting trade to litile competent or eer 
responsible command. He had been petied and protected and made muc 
of by legislation, until bis insubordination and geveral bad conduct was 
jeopardizing the maritime repuiaiion and profits of England. With minds 
and old associaiions unsetiled, and generally indisposed to confidence, the 
Navigation Laws were repealed ; that repeal Jack, in his deplorable igno- 
rance, believed, as his owners assured him, was meant to take the bread out 
of his and pui it inio the forcigner’s mouth. And before he had recovered 
from this fright, the act of Jast session came upon him. 

The act was well meani ; ii aimed at raisiug the character of the mercan- 
tile marive by instriug a higher class of masters and mates, by protecting 
seamen against crimping and other frauds, and by enforcing discipline at sea; 
all admirable objecis. Bat it proposed to do ihis in a meddlesome, fussy, 
costly and indiscriminate way: trying to force sailors at once into habits of 
order; not gradually weaning them from habits of disorder. And it was 
unaccouipanied by several other measures absoluiely necessary to render it 
a ei with either owners, skippers, or sailors. 

he siatule contained mauy provisions for which sailors ought to be most 
thankful; it gave to Advance Notes for wages a legal character, which en- 
sures their being cashed without the usurious assistance of crimps; it pro- 
vided for the betier accommodation of seamen on the long voyage, for their 
roper food and for due medical attendance; and these are provisions which 
it is very uograieful in seamen to overlook or to depreciate. On the other 
hand, it laid down very stringent regulations for enforcing discipline and 
heavy penalties for its breach; and these it is that are so obnoxious to 
sailors ; but their dislike of them is a proof, if it were wanted, how much 
they were needcd. The act also provides for such a system of registration 
as on its face will show from the reports of masters the general character 
of the men: so increasing the value of good, and placing at their real worth 
bad men. This, of course, is not popular with the latter. 
The Board of Trade’s original bill required all agreements to be made at 
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the Shipping-offices; {ts bill No.2, now the law, however, limited this 
requirement to foreign-going vessels. It left the coasting trade to make its 
agreements as before ; provided they were in writing and coutained certain 
particulars set forth in the act. 

Their tickets will, we are persuaded, prove of infinite use to them; and 
to describe themselves, because of their issue, as “ticketed negro slaves,” 
is a piece of very foolish exaggeration, which can ouly damage them when 
they have real evils to be redressed. 

We are apprehensive that the present conduct of the seamen is calculated 
to inflict very serious and permanent injury upon themselves, and, perhaps, 
to damage irreparably the Shipping [nterest of the country. Let us remind 
them that they are now, by our recent legislation, placed in very precarious 
circumstances. The Foreign Trade of England is thrown gpen to the whole 
world, and, under the same enactment, her Majesty in Council—that is, in 
fact, the Ministers of the day—can regulate as they think proper, the pro- 
portion of British seamen required to be borne on board an English vessel. 
As yet the Coasting Trade is exclusively reserved for our own ships and our 
own seamen; but, when the act for repealing the Navigation Laws was first 
framed, the Coasting Trade was also included in it, and it was with some 
difficulty, onthe part of those who supported the Shipping Interest, that 
free-trade in Navigation was confined to the Foreign and Colonial Trade of 
the kingdom. The seamen, therefore, who are now “turning out” may 
rely upon it, that the same party who forced the Act of 1849 upon the 
Government would very cheerfully support them in adding the Coasting 
Trade of the kingdom to the former measure. 

They should further know that a very considerable euaehees of the Ship- 
owners of the United Kingdom complain of the hardship of being compelled 
to man their ships with British seamen, when they are required to compete 
with foreigners, who receive much less pay, and who are fed in a very 
different manner from what our seamen are accustomed to. This is one of 
the grievances of the Shipping Interest complained of by Mr. Anderson, the 
member for the Orkneys. We have always admitted that it is an extreme 
hardship upon our Shipowners; but consideration for our seamen, has at 
the same time compelled us to say, that it is one which there is no, alter- 
native for them but to submit to. What are we now to say, when we find 
them insisting upon wages which we know Owners of vessels cannot pay 
at the present rate of freights? They may rest assured that, ifthey continue 
their present conduct, they need not trouble themselves about the Mer- 
cantile Marine Act, to which they make such clamorous and unfounded 
objections ; for, in a very short time, the country would be without any 
Merchant Navy, and the Shipping Trade of the country would be mono- 
polized by foreigners. In fact, the present conduct of the seamen will be 
referred to by the enemies of the Shipping Interest, to show the wisdom 
and propriety of allowing foreigners to engage in our carrying trade. 

With regard to the Mercantile Marine Act, it is our firm belief that so 
much misrule and disorder, such frequent instances of insubordination, mu- 
tiny, and desertion, had sprung up in our Merchant Navy, that under a free- 
trade in shipping, foreign vessels would, in a very short time, have been 
generally preferred by Merchants who had cargoes to embark. The object 
of Mr. Lanouchere's ill is to remedy these abuses, by making the Merchant 
Navy of the Kingdom, in every respect, more pk and trustworthy, from 
the efficiency of the Commanders and Officers, and the better conduct of the 
seamen; and, in effecting this object, care has been taken to make the new 
regulations the medium of insuring comfort and justice to the seamen them- 
selves. 


If these men suppose they are to make laws for themselves, or that they 
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can be allowed to remain in that state of wild disorder which for some time 
past has been prevailing on board many of our merchant ships, let us tell 
them they are deceiving themselves. In no civilized country could this be per- 
mitted; no matter what may bea man's station in society, he must be subject 
to the laws which are enacted for the well-being of society, and which are 
requisite for the security and happiness of every individual in that society. 
If any of those to whom these remarks are more especially ‘addressed have 
served in the Merchant Navy of the United States, they may know that in 
that service a system of good order and discipline has to be preserved, as 
rigid as any that prevails on board our ships of war; and this is enforced by 
the courts and civil power in the United States. American seamen are well 
paid, well fed, but at the same time they are wedll-worked. Our seamen ma 
ask what wages they think proper—with that we have nothing to do, asit 1s 
optional with the Shipowners to give the wages demanded or not. They 
may estimate their services as high as five pounds a month if they please ; 
but we will tell them what they have no right to do:—they have no right to 
coerce or insult other seamen who are not of their way of thinking, and who 
choose to go at a lower rate of wages; this is an outrage, an act of illegal 
tyranny, which is not permitted to any other class of persons in the empire, 
and we are confident will not be permitted to the seamen. 

We wish toassure these misguided men, that public opinion is against 
them throughout the country: their demands are considered unjust and 
unreasonable, and, in England, a cause which is deprived of public sympathy 
can never succeed, if resisted by the Government. 

For our own part, we could not inflict so serious an injury upon the Sea- 
men of the country as to recommend the President of the Board of Trade to 
make any material alteration in the act of last session. We should be sorry 
to see the spirit or the principle of it in the slightest degree departed from, 
having the most perfect confidence that—when they shall have had a little 
experience of its good effects in promoting their comforts and securing their 
interests —the seamen themselves will wonder that they could have been 
instigated to offer the resistance to it they are now doing. The Shipping- 
offices, and the Register-tickets, which are so strenuously objected to, are, in 
our opinion, among the best features in the Act; except for those who enter 
on board a ship with the resolution to desert whenever an opportunity offers; 
These dishonest characters may well object to an enactmentwhich will check 
their unruly and fraudulent purpose, on the same grounds that the swindlers 
who infest our streets would much rather there was no law or police to 
restrain them; and, whatever our seamen may think, we tell them that, in 
principle, it as much an act of dishonest swindling on the Shipowner, to 
desert from a vessel after engaging for the voyage, as it is to enter a trades- 
man’s shop, and cheat him out of his goods: it is, perhaps, even worse, as 
there is breach of faith and a betrayal of confidence superadded to the fraud. 

We hope that Mr. Labouchere will remain perfectly quiescent under the 
present agitation: let him do so, and he will find that the barque, which now 
threatens to be stranded by the disorder of its own crew, will very soon right 
iteelf, and be sailing away with a steady breeze. 


Nautica, Notices. 


Tae New Arrican Port or Bassa.—It is only quite recently that the 
importance of Liberia to our commerce, our manufactures, and to promoting 
the comfort of our officers and crews, has began to be appreciated. The 
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exports of that new state, in exchange for our merchandize of various kinds, 
cotton, woollens, glass, iron, steel, &c., are only now beginning to excite 
attention. Palm oil, ivory, gold, dyewood, pepper, ginger, coffee, and other 
tropical staples, are now exchanged by the industrious citizens of Liberia 
with our merchants; and a new element of vast importance to England is 
justly attracting deep interest. After much investigation the cotton plant 
is found to thrive admirably; and an association of capitalists, intend to 
extend their experiment in cultivating that right arm of national industry. 
But of the topography of that interesting region, little is known. Our 
readers will therefore learn with much interest, that immediately below the 
mouth of the St. John’s, a noble river nearly a mile in width, and extending 
far inland, but obstructed by a bar, is a beautiful cove; long a favourite 
resort of the slavers for wood, water, and provisions. Although a good 
Admiralty chart of Bassa Cove exists, it is but just now that the development 
of its rich resources through the industry of the colonists planted there by 
the philanthropists of Pennsylvania, has rendered it at all known to our 
naval men. It now ought to be universally known; for, in addition to the 
towns of Bexley and Edina, on the northern bank of the St. Jehn’s, a new 
town, to which the grateful citizens have given the name of Cresson, in 
remembrance of their obligations to that gentleman, has quite Jeaeoge | 
sprung up within the Cove. Free from the dangers of the bar, and protecte 
by the “ Point of Rocks ”’ forming its south-east boundary, it is at all times 
one of the very best harbours on that long line of coast. ‘tes citizens, among 
whom stand prominently Hon. 8S. A. Benson, Messrs. A. P. Davis, Cheeseman, 
Hanson, Weaver, Washington, and Dr. Moore, as men of integrity and 
enterprize, not only trade in the staples above enumerated, but desire to 
attract to their noble port, vessels needing supplies. The water of Bassa 
has long been celebrated for its excellence, and until colonization excluded 
the slavers, they came long distances to fill up their tanks and casks, These 
industrious people, especially Mr. Benson, intend keeping on hand salt and 
fresh provisions, bread, biscuits, flour, poultry, &c. Of their fruits and 
vegetables the variety and excellence have long been noted; and although 
the settlement is quite recent, Messrs. Moore and Benson, have already 
coffee plantations of 8 to 10,000 trees each. The duties on foreign imports 
are very moderate, generally not exceeding 6 per cent ad valorem; port 
charges, if any, extremely light; and the services of Kroomen and Bassas 
readily obtained, the individuals named, we believe to be worthy of entire 
reliance. ‘To officers of our Navy and our Commercial Marine, we recom- 
mend this new port with confidence ; and we trust that ere long the efforts 
of Mr. Cresson to build up an episcopal church there, will afford an 
additional attraction to our. officers and men. 

We propose to enrich the papers of the Nautical Magazine with the 
letters of Mr. Benson, as illustrating men and things in Grand Bassa 
County. ‘They have our best wishes for their prosperity.— Esto perpetua. 





Remagxs ON THE Bay or Antioch, Extract from the Remark Book of 
H.M.S. Frolic, Com. Vansittart. 


The Bay of Antioch may be said to extend from Cape Possidium to Cape 
Khazar, a distance of about twenty-two miles. The head of the bay is 
formed by the small bay of Karrobojak, the mouth of the Orontes and the 
old port of Sileucia, a distance of quite eight miles, each of which places 
being open to winds to westward of south and north, would render the 
anchorage at the head of Antioch Bay, during the winter months, most 
unsafe ; however, good anchorage and shelter is to be found at the Bay of 
Possidium, which forms the south-west extreme of the Bay of Antioch; for 
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although, by all accounts, the westerly winds do not prevail in the winter 
months in the Gulf of Iskenderoon and the Bay of Antioch. as on the other 
parts of Syria, yet they occasionally do blow so as to endanger the safety 
of any vessel at anchor in an open roadstead as the head of the Bay of 
Attioch is. 

Bay Possidium, twelve miles S.S.W. of the mouth of the river Orontes, 
aod where several of Ibraham Pasha’s squadron rode out a winter in perfect 
safety, is, after Iskenderoon, the best anchorage on the coast of Syria. 

The bay is upwards of a mile in extent, being formed by Cape Baziet at 
west extreme, and a point with mosque at north-east end. It is sufficiently 
large to contain a squadron of large vessels. ‘The best anchorage is off the 
remains of a pier where, as along the whole bay, it deepens gradually from 
6 fathoms at a quarter of a mile distant, to 9 fathoms at half a mile, and 
15 fathoms at three-quarters of a mile, good holding ground, sand and mud. 

The anchorage is sheltered from all winds but from W.N.W. to N.E. 
It is easily discovered by a remarkable table land, half way up which is a 
small village, under which in the water are the remains of the pier. 

A good watering place is nearly in the centre part of the bay, at a stream 
running into the sea, from which, in the month of July we watered quickly, 
and found the water far superior to that we took in at Beyrout from Dog 
River. Between this stream and the ruins of the picr, are three small streams. 
Cattle to any quantity might be procured here. 

In entering anchorage from Cape Baziet, it is necessary to give Cape 
Baziet and points to ruins of pier a berth of a quarter of a mile, after which 
there are no rocks. 

Bay of Kasseb, seven miles S.S.W. of the mouth of the Orontes. No 
anchorage for a man-of-war, badly sheltered, and not less than 25 fathoms 
at 450 yards from the beach. 

Bay of Karrubojok, about two miles to the south of the mouth of the 
Orontes, badly sheltered, and from the great depth of water same objection 
for anchoring in as in Bay of Kasseb. 

The mouth of the Orontes, nearly in lat. 36° 3’ N., long. 35° 59’ E, is at 
the head of the Bay of Antioch. At a quarter of a mile to the north of the 
entrance of the River Orontes, is the most convenient and usual anchorage 
for vessels remaining a short time, which may be easily discerned by 
remembering that the small white domed building (Mosque of St. George), 
and two houses on the beach, are two miles to the northward of it. The 
water here as along the head of the bay shoals gradually, with good holding 
ground, sand and mud, having 5 fathoms at 700 yards off shore, 8 fathoms 
at half a mile, and 12 fathoms at three-quarters of a mile. 

The Orontes rises near the southern extremity of Syria, flows behind 
Lebanon, through its whole length, it turns its northern point, and passes by 
Antioch into tke sea. 

At the entrance of the river is a bar of sand, but by keeping nearly in the 
centre, is a passage of from 5 to 6 feet. The breadth at the entrance is 270 
feet, so that boats of any size might enter without fear of grounding, and 
take in cargocs from the small village known as.the Marina, about one mile 
from the entrance. After having entered six or scven miles up the river, 
the water runs down with great force ; in some places it becomes so shallow 
as to prevent boats going up and down, and on which shallows the river 
naturally runs with much greater velocity. 

The bar at the entrance of the river is evidently caused by the deposit 
from the sea, but there is little fear of the entrance being entirely blocked 
up, as from the river running down fresh into the sea it will always keep 
the entrance clear. 

At a short distance from the entrance of the river is situated the village 
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of Suediah, which consists of several straggling houses, amongst which the 
most conspicuous is the Chateau Hunicay, the residence of Dr. Holt Yates, 
near to which is the residence of the British Consulate Agent (Mr. Barker), 
prettily situated amongst the ot eagle There is already a steam. factory 
established at Suediah and from the quantities of silk, cacoons, grain, and 
other articles raised there, which are now for the most part sent off to 
Aleppo, and partly in native boats, any vessels arriving off Suediah, might 
be pretty certain of securing good cargoes. June appears to be both the 
silk and grain season, the early part of the month for the silk, the latter part 
for grain. 

erchant vessels might ship off cargoes during the summer months from. 
Suediah, with much greater safety than at Jaffa, and from Suediah as well 
as Pcssidium being very healthy, [should think preferable to Iskenderoon, 
which place although a safe anchorage is most unhealthy, from the insa- 
lubrity of the low marshes; so much so that as late as in 1843, an English 
merchant brig lost the whole of her crew, with the exception of the mate ; 
likewise dying in the same year, the masters of two French merchant 
vessels. 

The British trade in Syria is rapidly progressing, for at Iekenderoon alone 
in 1848, the amount of British merchant vessels arriving there was thirty-. 
five, or 4,976 tons; for the next year 1849, double that, being sixty-tiont 
vessels, or 11,552 tons, the cargoes taken from which place being chiefly 
cotton and grain. 

About six miles north from the entrance of the River Orontes is the Old 
Port of Seleucia, off which there is now no shelter: good holding ground and. 
water shoaling gradually, as off the mouth of the Orontes. 

The entrance to the Old Port of Seleucia, is marked by the remains of 
two piers jutting out into the sea, but is now so blocked up as to be on a 
level with the land on each side of it; likewise growing on it mulberry and 
fig trees. The basin is still marked by the remains of the old wall, and is 
now a fresh water marsh covered with reeds and grass. It must have once 
been a noble basin, being upwards of a mile in circumference encompassed 
by a wall, the entrance to which was defended by enormous towers, the 
ruins of which are still standing: near to one is about twenty-five feet of 
mosaic pavement. 

As to the practicability of clearing out of the basin and port, so as to 
enable even small vessels to enter, the expense and labour required, would 
always be a serious consideration before attempting it. 





Tas Poraas Bang. 


We alluded in our last number to a fortunate cast of the lead baving struck 
the Porgas Bank, one of the oldest of the vigias to be found on our charts. 
We have since received the following from Mr. Aylen, late Master in com- 
mand of the Birkenhead steamer on her recent voyage to Ascension and 
back. 

HM. Yacht Victoria and Albert, 
Feb. 13th. 
Srr.—I felt very anxious you should have these soundings from the fact of 
our having told me that yourself had been looking for this nautical shoal. 
1 have jniclosed you the soundings herewith in the same paper, the arming 
was melted from, in order that you may determine what they are. I con- 
sider it pieces of shells and sand or small particles of coral. et that I 
did not again sooner take a cast with more line than was used. My anxiety 
to proceed on the scrvice ordered was such, I did not like heaving the ship 
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to for that purpose, particularly as I considered myself on the edge of the 
the bank only, and that at noon when on its centre, 1 would again try with 
more line; this I did as you will see by the log, without success, with 90 
fathoms line. 

The position I made as follows, viz:—17° 0’ N., long. 20° 3'15" W. The 
latitude at noon on the 11th was 16° 34’ N., long. 19° 59’ 30” W. The ship 
had run by patent log, from 5 a.m. until noon, south twenty-seven miles, 

The variation of compass on the course by standard was 14° 19’ W. 

Hence lat. observed 16 34 N. long. 19 59 30 W. 


+ 26 + 7 00 
N. 14° 19/ W. 27’ ee ices cea ae 
Worked back to 5h. a.m. 17 O 20 6 30 W. 


When at Madeira the longitude agreed exactly with the longitude of Loo 
Rock as laid down in the Directory for North Atlantic, and on arrival at As- 
cension I found the chronometer twenty seconds or five miles to the west ward 


of the longitude laid down, viz.: slow. 
m. 8. 
Aceumulation rate from England up the 24th Nov. 1840. 1l 0-92 


Daily rate being 1°81s. losing. 
Rate found by sights 24th Nov. on shore by Artificial Horizon 10 39°9 
| Daily rate being 1°81s. losing 
And with this daily rate I found on arrival at Portsmouth my chronometer 
differed only one second in time by the observatory. I therefore conclude 
that, the 1-2 losing to have been the proper sea daily rate of my chronometer, 
therefore I shall work back from Ascension to the 11th of November, the 





data of soundings with it, viz: slow. 
m. 8. 
On the 24th, error on Greenwich time found by sights. 10 389°9 
From 11th to 24th 1:2 long 15-6 
Corrected error on 11th worked back from Ascension 10 24:3 
10 37°4 


The accumulated rate from England to 11th Nov. was Diff. 13°1 
With this 10m. 37-4s. as the error on 11th the longitude, at noon was as- 


certained to be 


19 59 30 W. this carried forward 

13 seconds 38 15 Difference between original error and rate found 
19 56 15 

Time saved 7 


S5Ab 20 3 15 Longitude of shoal corrected 
I trust Sir this may enable you at some future period, to ascertain the full 


extent of the shoal. Iam, &c. 
J.B. AYLEN. 
PropaBiE Banx south-west from the outer edge of the Bank of Newfound- 


land :— 
Daraiths Rock - - 40° 50° N. 54° 53’ W. 17008 
40 18 * 58 40 * 13824 


Watson Rock - - 
Akett Bank - - 40 5“ 53 45 “ 1849+ 
Hamilton Bank - - 40 25“ 654 28 ** 1851 

There is eo much accordance in the foregoing assigned positions of a vigia 


that previous to the last report of 1851 we said “‘ these appearances are much 
* Atlantic Memoir p. 457, 9th Ed. t Nautical Magazine p. 217, 1849. 
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in favor of there being something there.’ To these may be added also, 
Carmlick Shoal 39° 32’ N., 5° 50’ W. 1841®, for although this latter is 
rather distant from the foregoing it may prove that this report is true, 
although the position may be erroneous, in longitude especially. 

The following account of this bank appears in Laurie’s Atlantic Memoir, 
and we hope hereafter to see this important subject investigated by a few of 
et deep casts of some of our naval officers that have been already attended 
with success. 


“‘ M. Bellin, however, placed it as a certain danger; and in his memoir of 
1742, has said, that this danger was seen on the 22nd of August, 1700, by 
M. Daraith, who approached within one league and a half of’ it, then sailed 
around it in order to observe it well, and took an altitude within sight of it. 
The rock is described aa extending one league and a half, being three-quarters 
of a league broad. Its longitude is very uncertain. 

“ April 20th, at 8 a.m., being on the starboard tack, ship going two knots 
and a half an hour, moderate weather, a man saw something ahead; the 
helm was immediately ordered a-weather to clear it; being very near it, 
ship was only 15 or 20 fathoms to leeward of it, which enabled me to 
distinctly make it out to be a rock, just even with the water; its head was 
round, and appeared to be about 3 fathoms or more in diameter; it was 
covered with weed, similar to that on half-tide rocks; it was of a light green, 
with some branches of ared colour. It was at times on the top of a sea 
invisible; but in the hollow of a sea, several feet uncovered. I observed the 
sea to break on it twice, causing a spray, as any page aire substance, 
with deep water around it, might be expected todo. My first officer and 
others also saw it, and are fully convinced of its being a danger; the lead 
was hove as soon as it could be got forward, but there was no bottom at 90 
fathoms perpendicular. I might then be within musket shot of it; from the 
mast-head, no appearance of other danger could be seen. 

“From an excellent observation at noon; I consider it to lie in lat. 
40° 18’ N., long. by dead-reckoning, 53° 40’ W. 

“ The water, for several miles around it was dark as if on soundings. 
Fearing I might strike on some invisible danger, I did not put the ship’s 
head toward it, and there was too much sea to lower a boat ; recovering 
from the consternation this unexpected sight put me into, I left it astern, 
fearing there might be more beneath the surface, directly in the track I was 

oing. 
ar Fron my thermometrical observations on approaching to and on the 
great Bank of Newfoundland, I have reason to think the above longitude 
nearly correct; at least, if any error, it could be only a few miles too far 
eastward, I unfortunately broke this most valuable instrument a short time 
before seeing the above danger. 

“ J understand there have been many opinions as to the truth of my 
atatement ; it is difficult to convince some, and ‘ear en i if the Harbinger, 
which I commanded, had struck on it, some would have supposed she had 
alighted on the back of a whale, though by-the-by, weeds are seldom seen 
Growing there. : : 

‘During the many years (14) I have commanded a ship, mostly in the 
North American trade, 1 have seen various things in the ocean, and was too 
well acquainted to mistrust my eyes in this case. It is said that Daraith 
saw a danger not far from this; perhaps it may be a part of the same, as he 
represented it as very extensive. I am convinced we too often treat doubtful 
dangers in charts, with indifference, because they are not always secn by 


* Nautical Magazine, p. 781, 1841. 
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those who look for them; may it not be the case, that ships sometimes are 
wrecked on them and never heard of ? However, I shall always dread the 
above danger when sailing in that part of the ocean.” 

Liverpool, Feb. 3rd.—The John Garrow, Hamilton, arrived here, passed 
over a bank about fifteen miles from west to east, in lat. 40° 25’ N., 
long. 54° 28’ W. The sea ran higher on than off the bank, the water was 
very much discoloured, and large quantities of seaweed were floating about. 
Tried the temperature of the water, and found it 12 degrees below the air, 
and when the bank was passed over, found the water 14 degrees above the 
air. A very heavy gale blowing at the time, the John Garrow was prevented 
sounding.—Shipping Gazette, Feb. 4th, 1851. 





Hatrax, Jan 25—The new lighthouse, a square building, painted white, 
with a black ball on the seaward side, on Cape Latour, which forms the east 
side of Barrington Harbour, about midway between Cape Sable and Cape 
Negro, is now in operation. It exhibits a bright flash light of 15 seconds’ 
duration, with alternate eclipses of 34 or 25 seconds As this jlight will be 
of some importance to American vessels, I give, from the authority of the 
commissioners, the following bearings and distances :— 

Lat. of light, 43° 26’9” N, long. 65° 23’ 7” W., variation 15° 40’ W:, 
magnetic bearing; Cape Sable S.. extreme S. 77° W. distant 74 miles; south 
extreme Black Ledge S, 34° E., distant 14 miles; Salvages, or Half Moons, 
S. 88° E. ; Brazil Roek,S. 4° 10’ W., distant 54 miles; Bantam Rock, 45° W. 
distant 14 miles.— Boston (U.S.) Post. 








Asctic Exrrpirions.—Bhering Stratt. 


Despatches have been received at the Admiralty from Capt Kellett, c.s., 
of H.M.S. Herald, dated at sea the 14th of October, 1850, on his return from 
Behring Strait. The Herald had communicated with H.M.8. Plover, on 
the 10th July, at Chamisso Ieland, where the Plover had passed the preced- 
ing winter. The two ships proceeded to the northward until they sighted 
the pack ice, when the //erald returned to Cape Lisburne in quest of Capt. 
Collinson’s expedition, and on the 3lst fell in with H.M.S. Znvestigator, 
which had made a surprising short passage of twenty-six days from the Sand- 
wich Islands. The Herald remained cruizing off Cape Lisburne, and again 
fell in with the Plover on the 13th of August, on her return from Point Bar- 
row, Com. Moore having coasted in his boats, and minutely examined the 
several islets as far as that point from Icy Cape, without gaining any intel- 
ligence of the missing expedition. Com. Moore and his boat's crew had 
suffered severely from exposure tocold. Capt. Kellett having fully victualled 
the Plover, ordered her to winter in Grantley Harbour (her former anchorage 
at Chamisso Island not being considered safe), and then returned to the 
southward on his way to England. Despatches have also been received from 
Capt. Collinson, c.s., of H.M.S. Enterprize, and Com. M’Clure, of H.M.S, 
Investigator. 

Capt. Collinson’s letter is dated Port Clarence, September 13th, 1850, and 
after detailing his voyage from the Sandwich Islands, till he arrived in lat. 
‘ 78° 20’, and his embarrassments among the ice, it proceeds to say,— 


** On the 29th of August the thermometer having fallen to 28 deg., and 
there being no proper of our being able to accomplish anything towards the 
fulfilment of their Lordships’ instructions this season, I bore away for Point 
Hope, where I arrived on the 3Ist, and found a bottle deposited by the Herald, 
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which informed me that it was intended to place the Plover in Grantley Har- 
bour this season. I accordingly proceeded thither, with the view of taking 
her place for the winter, and enabling Commander Moore to recruit his ship's 
company by going to the southward. On my arrival I found her inside pre- 
paring her winter quarters, and having examined and buoyed the bar, I at- 
tempted to take this vessel inside, but failed in doing so, owing to the change 
of wind from south to north having reduced the depth of water four feet, and 
had to relieve the ship of 100 tons, which was quickly done by the opportune 
arrival of the Herald, before she was released from a very critical position. 

‘‘ The tides being irregular, the rise and fall depending principally on the 
wind, and that wind which occasious the highest water producing a swell on 
the bar, it became a question whether a considerable portion of the ensuing 
season might not be lost in getting the ship out of Grantley Harbour; and on 
consulting Captaina Kellett and Moore, finding it tu be their opinion, founded 
on tne experience of two years, that the whalers coming from the south pass 
through the Straits early in June, whereas the harbours are blocked until the 
middle of July, I have come to the conclusion that I shall better perform the 
important duty confided to me by returning to the south, and replenishing my 
provisions, instead of wintering on the Asiatic shore, where there is not a 
prospect of our being of the slightest use to the missing expedition. It is, 
therefore, my intention to proceed to Hong-Kong, it being nearer than Valpa- 
raiso, aud the cold season having set in, my stores and provisions will not be 
exposed to the heat of a double passage through the tropics; and as I shall 
not leave until the Ist of April, | may receive any further instructions their 
Lordships may please to communicate. 

‘‘ The Plover has been stored and provisioned, and sach of her crew, as 
are not in a fit state to contend with the rigour ofa further stay in these lati- 
tudes have been removed and replaced by Capt. Kellett, and the paragraphs 
referring to her in my instructions fulfilled. 

“ I have directed Commander Moore to communicate annually with an 
island in St. Lawrence Bay, in lat, 65° 38’ N., and long. 176° 43! W., which 

‘is much resorted to by the whalers, and where any communication their Lord- 
ships may be pleased to send may be deposited by them, as they are not in the 
habit of cruizing on this side of the Straits; and I have requested Capt. Kellett 
to forward to the Admiralty all the information on this head he may obtain at 
the Sandwich Islands. It is my intention to proceed again to the north, and 
remain in the most eligible position for forwarding assistance to the Investigator, 
which vessel having been favoured with a surprising passage from the Sandwich 
Islands, was fallen in with by the Herald, on the 31st of July, off Point Hope, 
and again on the 5th of August, by the Plover, in lat. 70° 44! N. and long. 
159° 52’ W., when she was standing to the north under a press of sail, and in 
all probability reached the vicinity of Point Barrow, fifteen days previous to 
the Enterprize, when Capt. M’Clure, having the whole season before him, and 
animated with the determination so vividly expressed in his letter to Capt. 
Kellett, has most likely taken the inshore route, and I hope before this period 
reached Cape Bathuret; Lut as he will be exposed to the imminent risk of 
being forced on a shoal shore and compelled to take to his boats, 1 shall not 
forsake the coast to the northward of Point Hope, until the season is so fur 
advanced as to ensure their having taken up their winter quarters for this 
season.” 





A letter from Com. M'Clure, date H.M. discovery ship Jnvestigator, at sea 51° 
26’ N., long. 1722 35’ W., July 20, 1850, gives the following account of the 
proceedings and intentions of that officer: — 

“As I have received instructions from Capt. Collinson, c.s., clear and 
unembarrassing (a copy of which I enclose), te proeeed to Cape Lisburne in 
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the hope of meeting him in that vicinity, as he anticipates being detained a 
day or two by the Plover in Kotzebue Sound. It is unnecessary to add that 
every exertion shall be made to reach that rendezvous, but I can scarce venture 
to hope that even under very favourable circumstances I shall be so fortunate 
as to accomplish it ere the Enterprize will have rounded that Cape, as from her 
superior sailing she hitherto having beaten us by eight days to Cape Virgins, 
and from Magellan Straits to Oahu six. Itis, therefore, under the probable case 
that this vessel may form a detached part of the expedition that I feel it my 
duty to state, for the information of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
the course which under such a contingency I shall endeavour to pursue, and 
have to request that you will lay the same before their Lordships. 

‘“* After passing Cape Lisburne it is my intention to keep in the upen water, 
which from the different reports that I have read, appears about at this season 
of the year to make between the American coast and the main pack ae far to 
the northward as 130° meridian, unless a favourable opening should earlier 
appear in the ice, which would lead me to infer that | might push more directly 
for Bank’s Land, which [ think is of the utmost importance to thoroughly 
examine. Inthe event of thus far succeeding, and the season continuing 
favourable for further operations, it would be my anxious desire to get to the 
northward of Melville island, and resume our search along its shores and the 
islands adjacent, as long as the navigation can be carried on, and then secure 
for the winter in the most eligible position which offers. 

‘‘ In the ensuing spring, as soon as it is practicable for travelling parties to 
start, I should dispatch as many as the state of the crew will admit of, in differ- 
ent directions, each being provided with forty days’ provisions, with directions 
to examine minutely all the bays, inlets, and ‘slau s towards the north-east, 
ascending occasionally some of the highest points of land, so as to be enabled 
to obtain extended views, being particularly cautious in their advance to observe 
any indication of a break up in the ice, so that their return to the ship may be 
effected without hazard, even before the expenditure of their provisions would 
otherwise render it necessary. 

‘‘ Supposing the parties to have returned without obtaining any clue of the 
absent ships, and the vessel liberated about the Ist of August, my object would 
then be to push on towards Wellington Inlet, assuming that that channel 
communicates with the Polar Sea, and search both its shores, unless in so 
doing some indication should be met with to show that parties from any of 
Capt. Austin’s vessels had previously done so, when I should return, and 
endeavour to penetrate in the direction of Jones's Sound, carefully examining 
every place that was practicable. 

‘Sir, should our efforts to reach this point be successful, and in the route no 
traces discernible of the long missing expedition, I should not then be enabled 
longer to divest myself of the feelings, painful as it must be to arrive at such a 
conclusion, that all human aid would then be perfectly unavailing ; and, there- 
fore, under such a conviction, I would think it my duty, if possible, to return 
to England, or at all events endeavour to reach some port that would insure 
taat object upon the following year. 

“In the event of this being our last communication, I would request you 
to assure their Lordships, that no apprehension whatever need be entertained 
of our safety until the autumn of 1854, us we have on board three years of all 
species of provisions, commencing from the Ist of September proximo, which, 
without much deprivation, may be made to extend a period of four years; as, 
moreover, whatever is killed by the hunting parties, I intend to issue in lieu 
of the usual rations, which will still further protract our resources. 

‘‘ Should difficulties apparently insurmountable encompass our progress 80 
as to render it a matter of doubt whether the vessel could be extricated, I 
should deem it expedient in that case, not to hazard the lives of those entrusted 
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to my charge after the winter of 1852, but in the ensuing spring quit the 
vessel with sledges and boats, and make the best of our way either to Pond’s 
Bay, Leopold Harbour, the Mackenzie, or for whalers, according to circum- 
stances.” 

A subsequent letter from Com. M‘Clure, dated ‘ Her Majesty's discovery - 
ship Jnvestigator, July 28th, 1850.’ Kotzebue Sound, lat. 66° 54'N., long. 
168°W.” states that the writer had not seen anything of the Enterprize, nor 
was it his intention to lose a moment by waiting off Cape Lisburne, but he 
should use his best endeavours to carry out the intentions contaiyed in his 
letter of the 20th.” 


“ Her Majesty's ship Enterprize, 
Oahu, June 29th, 1850. 


** Memorandum.—As soon as Her Majesty's ship under your command is 
fully complete with provisions, fuel, and water, you will make the best of your 
way to Cape Lisburne, keeping a good look out for Herald, or casks, and firing 
guns in foggy weather after passing St. Lawrence. The whalers also may 
afford you information of our progress. 3 

“Should you obtain no intelligence, you will understand that I intend to 
make the pack close to the American shore, and pursue the first favourable 
opening west of the Coast Stream, pressing forward towards Melville Island. 
In the event of meeting land, it is most probable that I would pursue the 
southern shore, but conspicuous marks will be erected, if practicable, and in- 
formation buried at a ten-foot radius. 

‘‘ As it is necessary to be prepared for the contingency of your not bein 
able to follow by the ice closing in, or the severity of the weather, you wi 
in that case keep the Jnvestigator as close to the edge of the pack as is consist- 
ent with her safety, and remain there until the season compels you to depart, 
when you will Jook into Kotzebue Sound, for the Plover, or information re- 
garding her position; and having deposited under her charge a twelvemonth’s 

rovision you will proceed to Valparaiso, replenish, and return to the Straits, 
earing in mind that the months of June and July are the most favourable. 

‘A letter from the hydrographer, relative to the variation of the compass, 
is annexed, and you will beer in mind that the value of these observations will 
be greatly enhanced by obtaining the variation with the ship’s head at every 
second or fourth point round the compass occasionally, and she should be 
swung for devietion in harbour as often as opportunities may offer. 

‘Should you not find the Plorer, or that any casualty has happened to ren- 
der her inefficient as a depot, you will take her place ; and if (as Capt. Kellett, 
supposes) Kotzebue Sound has proved too expesed for a winter harbour, you 
will proceed to Grantley Harbour, leaving a notice to that effect on Chamisso 
Island. The attention of your Officers is to be called, and you will read to 
your sbip’s company the remarks of Sir J. Richardson, concerning the com- 
munication with the Esquimaux, contaived in the Arctic report received at 
Plymouth. 

‘“‘ Your operations in the season 1851], cannot be guided by me, nor is there 
any occasion to urge you to proceed to the north-east; yet it will be highly 
desirable previous to entering the pack that you completed provisions from 
whalers, and obtained as much reindeer meat as possible. Capt. Kellett’s nar- 
rative will point out where the latter is to be had in most abundance, and 
where coal can be picked up on the beach; but husband the latter article du- 
ring the winter, by using all the drift wood in your power. 

‘In the event of leaving the Straits this season, you will take any weak or 
sickly men out of the Plover, and replace them from your crews, affording 
Com. Moore all the assistance in your power, and leaving with him Mr. 
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Miertiching, the interpreter; instructions with regard to whose accommodation 
you have received, and will cenvey to the captain of the Plover. 
‘““ Ricuarp Coiiinson. 

‘* To Com. M‘Clure, of H.M.S. Investigator. 

‘* Should it be the opinion of Com. Moore, that the services of the Jnvesti- 
gator’s ship’s company in exploring parties during the spring, would be attended 
with material benefit to the object of the expedition, he will, notwithstanding 
these orders, detain you for that purpose; but care must be taken that your 
efficiency as a sailing vessel is not crippled by the parties not returning in 
time for the opening of the sea. “R. CC.” 





Tron LIGHTHOUSE FOR THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 


WE have been favoured by Mr. John Walker, of Gracechurch Street, with a 
view of a corrugated iron lighthouse, which he is at present constructing for 
the American government. It is, we believe, to be fixed on one of the keys off 
the coast of Florida. He has only contracted for the iron part of it, and the 
Jantern is to be furnished by the Americans, who are to erect it. It is now 
being put together at the Shepherd and Shepherdess-fields, New North-road, 
Hoxton. ‘The foundation is to consist of sixteen solid wrought iron screw piles, 
which will be bedded in the solid rock, and are to rise fifteen feet above it. 
Twelve of these pillars will be disposed to form a square of forty-five feet each 
way. The remaining four will torm a smaller interior square, and will be 
the foundation for the tower. On these iron girders are to be placed, and above 
them a thick flooring of oak plank forming a platform, from which the light- 
house will spring. We now come to the part which isto be seen erected at 
Hoxton. It may be divided into two parts—the house for the keepers of the 
light, and the lantern tower. The house is thirty-eight feet square and eleven 
feet in height, and is made of a double casing of corrugated iron three-eights of 
an inch in thickness, and placed five inches apart. It is diviced into nine 
rooms by partitions of a similar construction; the doors, windows, and corners 

of the house, places where the partitions join the sides, and top and bottom of 
the sides, are all cased with angle iron. In a wooden house the angle iron is 
represented by the timbers, and the corrugated plates by the boarding. It is 
surmounted by a curved roof, which is of single iron plate, inside of which will 
be placed a timber roof, for without this the heat would be intolerable. The 
whole of the house is bolted together in pieces, two feet six inches in width. 
The tower is raised through the roof and from the centre of the platform. It 
is also made of a double casiny of iron, is cylindrical, and seven feet inside in 
diameter. It is divided into rings six feet in height bolted together, and each 
ring is lifted to its place in two pieces. The height from the platform to the 
commencement of the lantern is seventy-six feet. The tower derives much 
strength from a spiral cast-iron staircase, which ascends to the lantern floor, 
and is supported by a solid iron neweL Each step, as it is bolted to the side, 
and also to the newel, forms a stay in itself. ‘To secure additional stiffnesg, 
Pieces of ‘gaspipe are to be placed between the castings every eleven inches, and 
to be bolted through. In addition, from the piles, twelve stays of cast-iron pipe, 
eleven inches in diameter, will rise and be inclined to meet the tower at the top, 
just beneath the lantern, and also four stays from the inner piling. ‘This again 
will all be stiffened with vertical, horizontal, and diagonal bracing, so that when 
erected it will have the appearance of a pyramid of iron network, surmounted 
by a lantern, and enclosing a house and monster chimney. The double casings 
spoken of will not only be a great advantage with regard to strength, but also for 
the purpose of ventilation. Openings are made at the bottom of the building in 

the partitions and the tower, so thata free current of air will pass everywhere. 

The form of corrugated iron, which may be described as a succession of waves 

in and out, or curves of contrary flexure, gives great strength in itself. What 
with the bracing, and the way in which both house and tower are tied together, 

it is supposed that it will completely resist a hurricane. The building will 

shortly be completed and shipped to its destination. 
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For converting Roman miles inta English. 


1 Roman Mile 
1 English Mile 


Eng. Miles|Rom. Miles 
and 


10°864 
11°951 
13°037 
14°124 
15°210 
16°297 
17°383 
18°469 
19°556 
20°642 
21°729 
22°815 
23°901 
24°988 
26°074 
27°161 
28°247 
29°334 
30°420 
31°507 
32°593 
33°680 
34°766 
35°853 
86°939 
38°025 
39°112 
40°198 
41°285 
42°371 





== 092043514 English Mile. 
=s 1°08644265 Roman Mile. 


Eng. sila eek Miles' 


and 


Dec. parts |Dec. parts. E th Dec. parts. 


36°817 
37°738 
38°658 
39°579 
4()°499 
41°420) 
42:'340 
43°260 
44°181 
45101 
46°022 
46°942 
47-863 
48°783 
49°703 
50°624 
91°544 
52°465 
53°385 
54 305 
55°226 
56°147 
57°067 
57°987 
58 908 
59°828 
60 749 
61°669 
62°590 
63°510 
64°430 
65°351 
66°271 
67°192 
63°112 


aud 


43 458 
44°544 
45°631 
46°717 
47°803 
48°890 
49°976 
51°063 
52°149 
53:236 
54°322 
§5°409 
56°495 
57°58] 
58°668 
59°754 
60 841 
61927 
63°014 
64°100 
65°187 
66°273 
67°359 
68°446 
69 532 
70°619 
71°705 
72°792 
73°878 
74965 
76 051 
77°137 
78°224 
79°310 
80°397 
81°483 
82°570 
83°656 
84°743 


Miles. 


he 
-) 
a 
oe) 


79} 72°714 
80} 73°635 
81) 74°555 
82] 75°476 
' 83) 76°396 
84) 77°317 
85] 78:°237 
86} 79°157 
€&7' 80°078 
88} 80998 
89} 81:919 
90; 82°839 
91} 83°760 
92} 84°680 
93; 85°600 
94) 86 521 
95] 87°441 
96; 88°362 
97} 89°282 
98] 90°203 
99) 91°123 
92'044 
150] 138 065 
200} 184°087 
250] 230°109 
300) 276°131 
350) 322°352 
400/ 368°174 
450/ 414°196 
500) 460°218 
550| 506°239 
600) 552°261 
650} 598°283 
700| 644°305 
750) 690°326 
800] 736°348 
850} 782°371 
900} 828°392 
1000; 920°435 


Eng. Miles 
and 





beta Miles 


and 
Dec, parts. 





85°829 
86915 
87°002 
89-088 
90°175 
91°261 
92-348 
93°434 
94°521 
95°607 
96°693 
97°780 
98°866 
99°953 
101 ‘039 
102°126 
103212 
104°298 
105°385 
106°471 
107°558 
108°644 
162-966 
217 289 
371611 
325°933 
380°255 
434°577 
488899 
543°221 
597°543 
651°866 
706°188 
760°510 
814°832 
869°154 
923°476 
977°798 
1086°443 
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Return of Services rendered during the years from 18-40 to 1850, Goth inclusive. 
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= The total number of Vessels assisted appears less than that given by the figures in the above 

i columns, but this arises from Two, and in some instances Three Boats having assisted 

4 the same vessel. This observation does not apply to the number of Lives saved, which 


will be found to agree with the figures in the columns. 


Wa. Lorv, Marine Surveyor. 
Marine Surveyor’s Office, January, 1851. 
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Whitegate, Co. Cork, Ireland, Feb. 16, 1851. 
Srr.—I send you an astronomical enigma for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of your many readers. Ifit is considered worthy a place in the Nau- 
tical Magazine, it is quite at your service. 
To the Editor N.M. Your obedient servant, C. G. S. 


The merchant brig Ocean of Liverpool, was employed in 1850, in trading to 
the Coast of Africa for palm oil. 

It sq happened that while lying awaiting her cargo in the Old Calebar River, 
the master and mate died of fever; and the medical man being the only person 
on board acquainted with navigation, accounts, or trading tact, was nominated 
as master, and took charge accordingly. The vessel having completed her 
cargo, left the river bound for Liverpool, but from the fatigue and exposure 
consequent upon the constant attention, which the master was obliged (single 
handed) to pay to the interests of the owner, and the ship herself, his health 
was materially undermined; and so ill was he, that when off Cape Palmas he 
became delirious, and was obliged to keep his bed. 

The acting mate not being able to write log or keep the ship’s reckoning, 
soon lost the day of the month; and when the master was sufficiently recovered 
to ask questions, he was told that the ship was holding on a northerly course, 
but that no one on board knew the day of the month. 

Being aware that without such knowledge it would be impossible to ascertain 
the ship’s geographical position, and never having heard of so extraordinary an 
occurrence, he hauled the ship in for the land, and in two days sighting the 
high land of Sierra Leone, touched there for the required information. 

It is required to know, how the day of the month, and the hour of the day or 
night, might have been ascertained by the master without altering his northerly 
course, or seeing the land? 

{ We are quite ready to hear from any of our readers in answer to the 
above.—Ep. 
INTERESTING To NavicaTors.—Lieut. Maury, of the National Observatory at 
Washington, in noticing the existance of a sub-marine volanco, as observed by 
Capt. Ballaird, of ship Rambler, from Calcutta, on the 30th October, in lat. 16° 
30/N., long. 54° 30/W., and Capt. Potter, of the barque Milhcood, last from Rio, 
half an hour later on the same day, when in lat. 23° 30’N., long. 58°—as noticed 
in the Inquirer immediately after the arrival of those vessels at Bosten and 
Salem respectively, makes the following remarks— 

These vessels were about 520 miles apart. Supposing ‘them to be in the 
direct line in which the earthquake was travelling, its rate will appear to be 
about one mile in about five seconds, which is only a little slower than sound (at 
the rate of one mile in 4-6 seconds) travels through the air. 

Itis worthy of note that these two vessels were over and in the direction of an 
elevation, the existence of which my investigations of ocean currents and tem- 
peratures have induced me to suspect in-the bottom of the Atlantic. This 
supposed submarine mountain range extends in the direction of Cape St. Roque 
from the Capes of the Delaware and Chesapeake. 

Lieut. Walsh, in his recent cruize inthe ‘* Taney,” was directed to run a line 
of sounding across it for the purpose of establishing its existence or non-exis- 
tence, which he however, was prevented from doing in consequence of his 
schooncr proving unscaworthy, and of his having to put back before reaching 
that part of his cruizing ground. The object of this communication is to 
request other mariners, who may have experienced the same or any other earth- 
quake at sea, to commuuicate the particulars thereof. 

I have also received an interesting letter from Capt. Waters, of ship Vespasian 
describing a remarkable “ tide rip,” seen by him October 16th, 1850, lat. 8° 30/ 
N., long. 36°W. 

The day was beautifully clear, with the wind southwardly and light. He 
was sitting in his cabin and heard a loud roaring noise, * not unlike that of a 
large water-fall.”’ He hastened on deck, and could see nothing; but, mounting 
up on the house, he saw with his spy-glass, at the “distance of three miles, the 
surface of the water raised some three or four feet above that nearer,” and ap: 
proaching at the rate of three or four miles an hour. 
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‘‘ When close to the vessel, it had a fine appearance; the waves were raised 
at least four feet above the level of that nearer, and falling over sume, like the 
water over a dam, and breaking against the vessel’s side with such force as to 
heave water upon our decks. We were in the strength of it from ten to fifteen 
minutes, as it passed on to the north-east. I could distinctly mark its course 
for twenty minutes after it had passed. The surface, after it had passed, re- 
sembled that on ‘Fishing Rip,’ in a rough sea, and as the surrounding water 
was smooth, it struck me as a beautiful sight. Wesaw at a distance two others 
during the day, but not so large as this. Ihave before seen “tide rips,” so 
called, but none ever to compare to this, either in size or beauty.” 

In the various abstract Jogs returned to this office by mariners who use the 
“wind and current charts,” frequent mention is made of ‘tide rips,’ in this 
region. But this evidently could not have been a “tide rip,’’ caused by a cur- 
rent, for the rip experienced no current, and had it been a “tide rip,’—as the 
agitation of the water by currents at sea is called—then it would have lasted 
longer. 

The position of this vessel was northward and eastward of the supposed range 
of submarine mountains. This “tide rip” came from the southward and west- 
ward, the direction in which they were, and passed off to the north-east—that 
is, Laid Sener ee to the line of their axis. 

Might not this extraordinary “tide rip,” have been caused by the throes ofa 
submmarine volcano? 1 ask the question for the purpose of calling the attention 
of mariners more particularly to the “tide rips,” so often seen in the equatorial 
regions. 

They will greatly oblige me if they will on such occasions get a cast of the 
deep-sea lead, try the temperature of the water, and note any roaring noise or 
tremor that may be observed, and report the same, with all other circumstances 
and conditions connected with the phenomena. 


New Booxs. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE THE EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE COMMITTEES OF TRE TWO 
Hovses OF PARLIAMENT, RELATIVE TO THE Stave Trave.—By a Barrister of 
the Middle Temple.—Ridgway, 1851, second edition. 

We have here a very useful compilation. In the space of one hundred and 
thirty widely printed pages, it embraces the whole case for the maintenance of 
the African squadron. From the voluminous Parliamentary Reports, which 
during the last three years have been published on the subject of the slave trade 
the most important portions of evidence have here been carcfully selected, so 
that the reader is enabled in a very short time to form a judgment upon the 
various points in dispute without a laborious reference tothe original ponderous 
authorities. We recommend to every one who is interested in the subject, a 
journal of the “extracts,” which prove beyond a doubt that the widely spread 
opinions as to the inefficiency of our repressive measures is wholly delusive, 

ey seem to prove moreover, that with energy and perseverance the final 
extinction of the slave trade may be certainly accomplished, and that too at no 
distant date. 


RemaRKES ON THE AFnicanx Squapron.—By J. S. Mansfield, of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Barrister.—Ridgway, 1851. 

In this little pamphlet are replied to in detail the various objections which 
have been raised from time to time by the opponents of our anti-slave trade 
policy. The arguments employed by Mr. Hutt, and his supporters, during the 
memorable debate of last session, were to the effect that in the first place, the 
slave traffic had increased in defiance of all our efforts to suppress it, and se- 
condly, that our interference had tended materially to aggravate the sufferings 
of its victims. Both of these allegations are conclusively disproved in the 
pamphlet before us. It is shewn from the returns published by Mr. Hutt’s 
own committee that, in the space of the last ten years the traffic has materially 
diminished; and it is proved moreover, that the mortality among the exported 
slaves in what is termed the middle passage, is considerably smaller at the 
present time than even during the regulated slave trade of Great Britain. The 
reason of this simply is that, the vigilance of our cruizers induces the slave 
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dealer to employ the fastest sailing vessels in the world, and the middle passage 
is thus usually performed in less than half the time that used to be consumed, 
when the trade was legalised. The author of this pamphlet refers in conclu- 
sion to the great and important change which has taken piace in public opinion 
in Brazil, with reference to this abominable commerce. There is now no doubt 
that the government of that country, has at length awakened to a sense of the 
danger as well as the disgrace which attaches to the slave trade, and that it 
has now taken active measures for its suppression, so far as a comparatively 
powerless government has the means of doing. 


REGULATED SLAVE TRADE FROM THE EVIDENCE oF RoBeErr STOKES, EsQ., GIVEN 
BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE House or Lorps, in 1849.—Ridg- 
way, second edition, 1851. 

The evidence of this gentleman is very important, Mr. Stokes has a more 
extensive and accurate acquaintance with the slave trade as formerly practised 
than, we believe, any person now living, and his testimony totally disproves 
the notion that its horrors have increased of recent years. Nothing can exceed 
the appaling details of the unrestricted traffic as described by Mr. Stokes, and 
of which he furnishes the most ample and convincing proofs. 


Tae British SquapRON oN THE Coast OF AFRica.—By the Rev. J. Leighton 
Wilson, with notes by Capt. H. D. Trotter, R.N.—Ridgway, 1851. 

This is a re-print from the ‘“ Colonial Magazine,” and contains the views of 
an American Missionary, who has been twenty years a resident on the Western 
Coast of Africa, relative to thesuppression of the slave trade. Mr. Wilson 
was induced to give expression to his opinions from the discussions which had 
arisen in Parliament upon the subject, and the paper before us is therefore, 
both valuable and interesting as proceeding from an unprejudiced observer, 
whose experience and character well entitle him to be heard. Mr. Wilson is 
decidedly in favour of the maintenance of our present repressive measures. 
After detailing the history of our past exertions, he sums up their results in 
the following emphatic terms. ‘‘In all these varied ways it does seem to 
us that the British Squadron has rendered important service to the cause of 
humanity. It has put down piracy on the African seas; has restored peace and 
tranquillity to a line of sea coast of more than 2,000 miles; has called into existence 
a lurge and flourishing commerce, and at the same time, has thrown the shield of its 
protection over the cause of christian missions, and all the varied agency that has been 
employed to promote the cause of humanity and civilization among the benighted inha- 
bitants of this great continent. If these great objects are not worthy of British 
philanthropy, we know not where to find those that are.” —p. 26. 

We would call the special attention of our readers to the excellent map of 
the Western Coast of Africa which is prefixed to this re-print. It is taken, 
though reduced in size, from that which is appended to the Lord’s Report of 
1850, and it exhibits at a glance the present state of the slave trade along the 
whole range of coast. It is at once perceived that to the North of the Equator 
the traffic has been wholly extinguished except in a portion of the Bight of Benin, 
to the extent of 200 miles. 


Tae StavE Traps. 


The circular attached to this number of our work speaks for itself. The long 
array of distinguished names appended to it, and which we understand is every 
ayd extending, attests the accuracy of its facts, and the conclusions derived from 
them are too obvious to require comment. It is an ascertained fact that 
through the instrumentality of England the slave trade has been materially 
diminished; and it is the deliberate opinion of all who have signed this circular 
that it may by the employment of judicious means, be totally and speedily ex- 
tinguished. A glance at the names subjoined will shew that this is no party 
move. Nobles of the highest rank, but of opposing politics, dignitaries of the 
church and of the bench, ministers of religion of different sects, naval and mili- 
tary officers, (amongst the former, admirals and captains who have served on 
the coast) and civilians of various degrees, are all leagued here together in the 
commou cause of oppressed humanity. If ever there was a public question 
which truly deserved the name of national, this is one, and viewing it as such, 
we cordially wish the present movement all success. 
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January, 1851.—Mean height of the barometer = 29'783 inches; mean temperature = 42°0 
degrees; depth of rain fallen — 2°860 inches. 





We shall keep the subject before uson which our “ Twelve years Subscriber” writes, and give 
him hereafter the best information we can. 


London :—Hunt, Printer, Church Street, Edgware Koad. 
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REMARKS ON THE Prince ALBERT’Ss TRACK THROUGH THE IcE oF 
BarFin Bay.—DBy W. P. Snow. 


Ir is not to be denied that in latter years, with far superior means at our 
command; and, with an increase of scientific knowledge infinitely above 
anything our early Arctic seamen could have conceived it possible for 
man to attain, we are, yet, not one whit advanced beyond, even if we 
are not behind them, in our capacities for surmounting the difficulties 
of Arctic navigation. It must strike every one with astonishment, when 
reading the accounts of our old voyagers, to find that they carried out, 
almost in every instance successfully, the duties with which they were 
entrusted. With small ships, (even supposing, as I do suppose and be- 
lieve, that the ton in their day and ours is different, thereby making 
the vessels larger than is generally presumed, ) and with ill provided- 
means, they managed to penetrate into that farthest region of the “thick 
ribbed ice,” where but very few vessels have since been able to follow 
them to so high a latitude, and in the same direction. The infer- 
ence from this should be, and strictly is, not that we are less capable 
of doing as much, in a general sense, nay more, in our day than was 
done in the days of Baffin and his brother voyagers; but, that the diffi- 
culties of the passage through the ice are greater now than then. Indeed, 
this is evidently seen to be the case if we only take a glance at the earlier 
and latter history of that forbidden region. We read of a water com- 
munication existing between the east and west sides of Davis Straits so 
early as Jfay, during the period when Greenland flourished as a 
dependency of Denmark, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Now, 
however, it is very rare for a vessel to be able to reach any part of 
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the west coast of Davis Straits, or Baffin Bay, earlier than the middle part 
of June: at least, if the attempt to do so has been made, it has failed; 
for, there is no record, in any published or known account of its having 
been effected. It must be concluded, therefore, that the difficulties of 
Arctic navigation are increasing, instead of diminishing; and, this may 
easily be conceived after finding, from repeated testimony, that the Green- 
land glaciers, already great in magnitude, add to their size and might 
year after year without abatement. Pressing themselves into the al- 
ready encumbered sea of Baffin Bay and elsewhere, they add to the 
great body of ice previously accumulated there, and cause the entire 
passage to be all but totally blocked, or rendered so extremely difficult, 
as to produce the greatest risk and delay to vessels attempting tt. When 
the pressure becomes too great, the vast frozen mass is propelled forward 
to the south, abuttiug upon that part of the Arctic land which most in- 
tercepts its progress, (in Davis Straits, about Cape Walsingham, ) and, 
there meeting the great swell of the main ocean, breaks up into large 
fields and floes, which ultimately find their way into the broad Atlantic. 

Hence the reason, I presume, why so much more ice is met with, in 
some years, so far to the southward in the Atlantic, than in others. 

But, however great these difficulties are, it is a pleasure, as well as 
pride, to reflect that they have been, in a great measure, successfully 
combatted against, by the skill, daring and perseverance of our renowned 
Arctic captains of late years. The names of Parry, Ross, and others 
will stand for ages in the imperishable tablet of history as proof of this; 
and, it yet remains to be seer. whether the gallant Franklin and his 
brave companions have not also successfully battled against these diffi- 
culties. Still, even the much that has been done, does not equal in 
proportion, that which might have been expected from the past labours 
of our early voyagers, and the great improvement in everything nautical 
and scientific since their time. Whether there is, or is not, a possibility 
of entirely mastering the impediments in the way of Arctic navigation 
has yet to be proved; and, from the experiments made during last 
summer by the vessels under the command of that gallant officer, Capt. 
H. Austin, c.B., now in search of Franklin, Iam inclined to hope the 
former. As some ground of reason for this hope, and with a view to 
offer afew hints taken from the short experience 1 have personally 
gleaned of the subject, in order that others more competent may, in 
future voyages thither, attempt clearer and better results, I here give 
some remarks I made at the time of the Prince Albert's passage through 
the ice. 

In making the southern coast of Greenland from the eastward I believe 
it is usual with niost Discovery vessels to give it a wide berth. The 
whalers, however, if [ am not misinformed, keep it tolerably close aboard, 
unless the wind is dead upon it; a thing not very common, according to 
past experience, The advantage of the latter is, that the position of a 
ship with regard to the land is then determined, and can, henceforward, 
on the passage northward, be always regulated as required: a very 
desirable object where fogs are so frequeut, the sun and planets so often 
obscured, and the obstacles to making any astronomical calculations so 
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great. The latitude of Cape Farewell is pretty accurately known: by 
sighting, therefore, and determining from ocular demonstration any 
part of Greenland to be its southern extremity the after course can be 
set in accordance. The appearance of land in the northern regions is so 
deceptive that it is as well to be assured of this one point if possible, 
when making up Davis Straits; and after rounding the entire pro- 
montory, keeping the land either aboard, or within a few hours sight. 
The voyager is enabled easily to do this, owing to the summits of the 
lofty mountains of Greenland being discernible at a great distance, above 
the dense fog and haze that may encircle their base. The Sukkertop is a 
very conspicuous landmark, and is readily distinguished by its towering 
most majestically above all surrounding mountains. 

When making for Whale Fish Islands it would appear absolutely 
necessary to keep the land as much aboard as possible, guarding against 
the assumed Victorious Rock, in lat. 66° 22’, and fe other doubtful 
dangers marked in various charts as existing. By running too much off 
from the land, streams of ice are met; and the chance exists of running 
into a bight of the main pack: whereas by keeping moderately close in, 
the various headlands may be determined, and the ship’s true position 
known. The uncertainty of currents, and unsettled state of the weather 
saa the whaling captains to pursue this course, and to give this 
advice. 

The Island of Disco may be known, from other land in the neigh- 
bourhood, by its dark frowning appearance, and its apparently perpen- 
dicular aspect when first seen in thick weather. It has a tabular look 
until closely approached, when a succession of mountains in the form of 
pyramids meets the gaze. Lievely Bay is the only large estuary on the 
western side; and, consequently, easily found. There is an anchorage, 
and watering place more to the northward, as marked in the charts, but 
not possessing any shelter save from a wind between north-east and 
south-east. Hare Island is well determined in position and is not 
such high land as Disco. 

It is about this part that the ice is often met with in large bodies, 
and it is from here that some make the attempt, and successfully too, to 
strike across to the westward through the middle ice. At all events 
it is generally considered advisable from here to look at the main pack, 
if it exists, and then return to the coast if it is found impassable. 

Proceeding northward, as the ice permits, Cape Lawson, Dark Head, 
and Sanderson’s Hope, are readily distinguished. The former is some- 
what similar to Beachy Head at a distance; the second is a high 
bluff and singular looking mass of dark brown rock, sloping back- 
ward from the sea to more verdant land; and the latter is not unlike 
the Lion’s Rump as seen from some positions when making for Table 
-Bay, Cape Good Hope. About these three places there are innumer- 
able islets, between which run deep passages, leading, no doubt, to places 
never yet explored. Proven Island, Store Island, and the whole of the 
Woman Islands present extraordinary features of geological interest. 
High and bluff, they shoot up from the sea, with deep water around 
them, as St. Helena does in the midst of the ocean. 
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In these passages there appears to be sufficient depth of water close 
alongside the rock to admit of a vessel, especially a small one, run- 
ning under easy sail and manceuvring as required without any danger ; 
80 that a ship could there find shelter if necessary. This was the case 
with one of the whalers, (the Truelove,) last summer, during the gale of 
the 11th July. She ran for shelter to the Woman Islands, and under 
the lee of one of those lofty and almost perpendicular iron bound cliffs 
lay perfectly secure. 

The Danish settlement of Upernavick is not, at first, easily discovered. 

It is situated upon the south-west corner of the second island from Sander- 
son’s Hope; and bears from it about N.N.E., true, some five miles. The 
anchorage is in a cove at the back of the island; and it is there that the 
vessel, which annually arrives from Denmark, is to be found. Native 
ae come off in their kayacks to conduct a ship in, and the English 
anguage is understood and partly spoken on shore. The governor's 
house is, I was told, a tolerable building; and the settlement is worth 
visiting, if only, for the opportunity there afforded of forwarding dee- 
patches home. The Esquimaux can be fully trusted. 

As the ice, is here very frequently met with in large bodies, it re- 
quires great caution in working a vessel to the northward. The advice 
always given by experienced whalers is, if bound through Melville Bay, 
to keep to the shore as close as the land ice will permit, and, on no account 
to be tempted, by any apparently favourable opening to the weetward, to 
proceed in that direction. The value of this advice is such, that it ought 
not, under any circumstances, to be disregarded; unless the original in- 
tention was, to try the middle ice and not go through Melville Bay. In 
the latter case, vessels, if up so far as Upernavick, should bear awa 
direct to the westward, and not allow themselves to be entangled in the 
vast fields and floes that hang about, and within, the outer circle of 
Melville Bay, on the north of that course. Sir Edward Parry in 1819, 
and Sir John Ross, in 1829, made a most successful passage across in 
that direction; but they bore off to the westward before they reached the 
latitude of Upernavick. After attaining that parallel, it is a matter of 
almost vital importance that the land-floe should be kept close aboard. 
Neglecting this, vessels may get among the loose floes, and sometimes 
close beset, drifting hither and thither and placed in great peril. The 
Americans were thus situated, when venturing in the pack on the 11th 
July. The safety of a ship however is, her keeping in loving proximity 
to the land floe. 

Leaving Upernavick then, the ship’s course should be at once directed 
for the ice attached to the main land, and between which and the middle 
pack, there is almost always found a small channel of water. Last 
summer it unfortunately occurred that the land floe, broke up, and 
the pieces drifting to seaward, and uniting themselves to the large 
bodies there floating about, intercepted the passage already taken 
by the ships previously up so far. This was the cause of the delay 
attending Capt. Austin and Capt. Penny in getting through. Had 
the land floe not broken off, and actually jammed them in against 
the main body of ice, they would in all probability have got through, 
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and into the north water by the middle of July, and before the North 
Star had cleared from her winter quarters. Had they been even where 
the Prince Albert was (owing entirely to the mere chance of her being 
later, and consequently escaping the break a of the land floe,) they 
would have been far ahead of their position when overtaken by us. The 
delay therefore attending the government ships, was owing rt Gn the 
unexpected break up of their main dependence; and which, if it not 
occurred would have enabled, them to have proceeded onward by the aid 
of the steamers, at a rate probably never known before in Melville Bay. 
Illustrating these remarks, I will here observe that a similar delay, tho 

not for so long, occurred to ourselves on and after the 28th of July, 
and which delay was avoided by the two American vessels; who, having 
seen their first error in trying to force their way to the westward, wisely 
availed themselves afterwards of the remaining portion of the land floe, 
to keep along it in working to the northward. This was the real secret 
of their speedy deliverance from the ice, which so much surprised us on 
beholding them in Barrow Strait, when we imagined them to be still 
going through the same difficulties as ourselves. I heard of no great 
obstacles that they had encountered after keeping to the land floe; and 
I have every reason to believe that they found an almost uninterrupted 


The delay occasioned to the Prince Albert on the 28th of July 
was owing to our taking a more seaward lead than the Americans 
afterwards evidently did. On that date, two doubtful leads presented 
themselves; the one trending in a south-easterly direction to the shore, 
its continuance being broken near some bergs by an apparently difficult 
neck, and the other tothe northward. Neither presented much prospect 
for us, but the latter was in the direction we wished to go; while the 
former, however, led to the land floe, which, after the 21st, it was evident 
we had Jost. The Felix took the northern lead, and this decided us, 
though against the half expressed opinion of our mate, who was for the 
other. A reference to my published journal will show the result. In 
a fortnight we made only twelve miles direct progress: in a fortnight, 
the Americans by taking that south-east lead, made the entire circuit 
of the bay to Cape Melville. I mention this, merely by way of illustra- 
tion; for it might have been very fairly presumed that both chances 
were equal; and the Felix having taken the one to the north, it was 
rizht for us also to do the same. 

Keeping to the land floe, then, is the great secret for getting 
dioagh the bay. When the whalers were obliged to return to the 
southward last July, there was no land floe. The whole body of ice 
was closely and heavily packed from seaward right into the centre of 
the bay; and by-and-bye, upon their return, will give the history of the 
severe tests the government vessels were put to in the various rough 
squeezes they bravely endured, while boldly persevering through such 
heavy ice after the stout whalers found it necessary to return. 

But to keep the land floe, it appears there are many dangers to be 
prepared for; and of a somewhat different kind to those that are en- 
countered in the main pack itself. The first is, the doubtful position of 
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many places marked in the chart of Melville Bay. Where even the 
high land of the coast is all but buried under enormous glaciers, and 
the tops of islands alone are seen peeping through the thick ice of the 
sea that environs them, it is a matter of great difficulty to determine, 
in thick weather, what may be the right position of the ship, especially 
where the currents are at work in a more mysterious manner than is 
known in other parts of the world. One of the first of these dangers 
is found soon after leaving Upernavick. If the land ice should chance 
to trend in very close to the shore (which is the best position for vessels 
it can assume) there are several small islands in the direct route 
northward. Upon one of these, Lieut. Elliot of H.M.S. Assistance 
landed, and ascertained the latitude to be 73° 14’ 23”, and the longi- 
tude, deduced from the results shown by five chronometers on the island, 
56° 45’ 24”. Beyond this, and running off from Cape Shackleton, I 
was informed that a reef of rocks extends to some distance; but the 
weather was too thick when we passed, to admit of my ascertaining, 
though we were sufficiently near to have done so in fine weather. 
Baffin Isles, and the various islands in the bight of the bay have all to 
be guarded against, especially as, I believe, their exact position is 
inaccurately laid down in the charts. ‘ Duck Island bears W. } N., 
(true) from Sugar Loaf Island, whichis also W. 3 N., from Horse Head ; 
the latter bearing from a rock S.E.45S., seven miles.” Now, here is 
evidently some confusion as to the names of headlands; but Capt. Parker 
who gave this information, thinks the names are placed wrong in the 
chart. The whalers prefer a chart of their own; which, if I remember 
rightly, they place entirely in their head. 

From Cape York until reaching Cape Dudley Digges, there is no 
impediment in the shape of rocks or islets. Off the latter Cape there 
is a small sugar-loaf island, having I believe deep water all around it. 

If I now venture to offer a few remarks upon making way through 
the ice, they are only given as hints, which may or may not be of value, 
and must be treated accordingly. Looking at our own progress through 
Melville Bay, the following ideas struck me when engaged in the 
occupation of trying to clear a passage. Frequent stoppages are 
occasioned by two floes of ice being connected or hung together by 
other smaller pieces, heaped upon and between them. Where two 
fields have suddenly met, and thrown up large masses by the heavy 
blow each has received, the same thing occurs; and ne a if an 
attempt be not made to remove the obstacle, will detain the vessel days. 
An attempt probably is made; but, unless something like scientific 
management be brought into play, it fails. As in everything else, force 
is not always the best agent to apply to a stubborn difficulty, with a 
view to its removal. A little reflection points out that the easiest and 
readiest way to master it will be, as much as possible to remove the 
cause whereby it waz produced, or if the cause cannot be removed, to 
undermine its primary results. 

The cause of a stoppage in a vessel’s progress, such as I have named, 
is, the two floes of ice having been driven together by wiud, or current, 
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or both; and wind or current may, or may not, again separate them; 
human power cannot. But human power can probably remove the first 
result of that collision. A little ingenuity may detect where the secret 
lies; and by the aid of proper skill, accomplish the desired end. Thus, 
in our position of the 20th of July at 6 p.m., when we were first stopped 
by such an impediment as that mentioned, a reference to the track of 
the Prince Albert through Melville Bay, will show that a very narrow 
neck, only, intervened between the vessel and some open water. The 
adjoining floes had been driven together, and their tongues had over- 
lapped underneath the surface of the water. This could be seen by 
walking round the spot, and examining it minutely. Upon the tongues, 
and thus binding them together, several large and small pieces of ice 
had been thrown in wild confusion; and merely looking at what was 
presented to the eye, it would have seemed vain to attempt clearing it. 
But, by removing, one after the other, the upper pieces, and pushing 
them through into the open water, the under pieces became eased; and 
the action of the tide or current setting the floes in work, soon caused a 
* passage to open. Such passage whether so / a or made by blasting, 

could always be kept open sufficiently long for a ship to pass through, 
by placing some of the loose blocks of ice, as wedges between the two 
floes, ahead and astern of the vessel; or otherwise, the ice might sud- 
denly close by the very action of the tide that had assisted in opening 
it. 


The very tortuous track of the Prince Albert through Melville 
Bay, if examined, would convince any one of the great difficulties and 
delays encountered in working through that Bay; and yet our little 
vessel was more fortunate than all the others that had preceded her. 
Taking up that track, then, from the evening I have alluded to (the 20th, ) 
we find her on the 21st, making way through a fleet of bergs, and with 
thick weather. There are few positions, perhaps, more dangerous than 
this, and more requiring care. There is danger to be guarded against 
in coming suddenly upon one of these masses of ice, unseen through the 
fog and rain until it is close aboard. There is great care required in 
making fast to them in such weather, for the bergs themselves are often 
in motion, and may carry you unawares upon a grounded mass, or heavy 
floe: there is danger too from an overturn, a break up, or overhanging 
pieces unexpectedly tumbling down: nor should it be forgotten, that 
innumerable eddies and counter currents are here at work, whirling, 
and rushing with great velocity in every direction but the preconceived 
one. Thus, unceasing watchfulness has to be the lot of him who carries 
his ship in these places, the only ones where he can carry her. In 
making fast to a flue, I observed that it was usual to take, not its lee, 
but to make it the lee. The reason for this reverse of the usual mode 
elsewhere, is, I believe, to keep as much clear water to windward as 
possible, and to make the holding ground, that upon which you are 
pressing, not upon which you would otherwise be straining. When. 
thus fast to a floe, a very sharp eye is necessary to be kept upon any 
bergs that are near, lest perchance, they come unceremoniously upon 
you, without either noise or perceptible motion. 
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It was on the 2}st that the Prince Albert joined the Feliz, and thus 
had the advantage of her company through the ice. Pursuing their 
way together, both vessels made to the northward, in whatever open 
water was found. From the 27th to the 3lst they were, all but close 
beset, and during that time the whole body of ice drifted to the N.N.W. 
the two vessels rested in comparative safety in a natural dock; and the 
advantage of such a dock is infinitely superior to an artificial one. I 
might suggest, as it appeared to me at the time, that to ensure as much as 
Sergey obtaining the shelter of a natural dock, it would be well, in making 

t to a floe, to take a position where a bight is formed by two stout pro- 
jections. Many such places may be found; and the almost certainty thereby 
obtained of finding security in the event of other ice setting down to- 
wards the ship. The projecting angles of the floe serve as outer breast- 
works, and receive the first shock of any collision that may ensue between 
two fields. At all events some little time is given to a vessel to guard 
against the danger; and, for her crew, if nced be, to escape more leisurely. 
The time and labour required in sawing a dock is, from all I have 
learned concerning it, enormous. Capt. Austin’s ships were in a dock 
thus made, some time before we had arrived there. In company with the 
whalers and Mr. Penny, they had to find a speedy shelter from a threat- 
ening gale. All the vessels were near each other. Penny soon got 
through his task, and then, I believe, went to the assistance of Capt. 
Austin; whose larger ships required more room, and consequently more 
time and labour to get them in safely. Two small vessels thus are seen 
to be preferable in such cases to two large ones; and ¢vo always better 
than ove, as the same labour serves for both, while additional hands can 
be employed on it. 

The Felix and Prince Albert, fortunately found a natural dock, at 
the time I have mentioned. Though the ice closed in fast and heavily, it 
could be seen to hang on the projecting angles of the bight we had 
got into. These angles however, occasionally gave way before the 
great pressure upon them; and, consequently, narrowed the small space 
of open water left to us: still, when the outer edges of each floe of ice 
had broken up, and the solid portion of the one came in contact with 
the solid portion of the other, nothing like farther injury was expec- 
ted. The two masses became united, and drifted together, with us 
enclosed therein, and in that manner protected. It struck me, therefore, 
that when such a bight can be found in a solid floe its power of offering 
security might always be ascertained by examining the projecting points, 
and seeing to what extent they would probably be broken up by 
the sudden collision of another floe; and at what distance from the 
outer edges, the floe offering shelter, would be able to resist the attack 
of the other. If the bight still runs within this mark, I cannot help 
thinking that a perfect sense of safety may exist, and that such natural 
dock may be entirely relied on. Such was the result of my examina- 
tions and reflections when we were enclosed from the 27th to the 31st. 

On the latter date, a fog and calm produced the usual slackening of 
the ice. Gradually it appeared to crack; and, in the evening, the entire 
field, large and thick as it was, parted asunder, in an easterly direction. 
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At first it appeared as a mere thread; but, by the time the two vessels 
were got into the opening, it had enlarged and formed a passage precisely 
like a canal, and as even and straight as such, with high and deep banks 
on either side. Now this was not a place where two floes had met and 
stopped the passage; for, save at the western entrance, no masses had 
been raised up to denote such collision; but it was the solid floe severed 
in twain, as if by some unseen power, to admit of our extrication. Passing 
along it, I observed from the “nest” several small holes, such as are 
occasionally found in a floe; and, it appeared to me, that it was only in the 
line of these holes that the break had taken place. The inference I 
afterwards drew from it was, that any other floes might be so separated 
by the application of blasting, such as [ believe was successfully tried by 
Capt. Austin’s vessels. 

Even in common ice, if a crack is anywhere but partly made, it is soon 
seen to extend itself much farther, and this I think applies still stronger to 
ice exposed to the united action of sweeping tides, and attacks from other 
masses in motion. If then, blasting be brought into operation wherever 
an intervening floe blocks the passage to some open water, it strikes me 
it would not be entirely in vain; for, without at all supposing that whole 
solid fields of ice can be thus blown up and rent asunder, yet, what can 
be done, in causing a convulsive movement, is sufficient to crack the 
the entire mass; and, where a crack is made, the other causes named 
speedily assist in enlarging it. Thus in breaking a neck of ice by a ship 
coming upon it end on, the sudden and powerful shock it receives causes 
such a convulsion around, as to rend it without much difficulty. The 
vessel’s strength does not so much break it, as the sudden shock; and 
here is seen the great advantage of steam, in being able at all times to 
give a certain power to the blow made, which power a ship, under the 
canvass alone, can only derive from whatever wind may exist: in the ice, 
generally very light. 

The Prince Albert almost retraced her course for some distance, after 
the 31st. On the 2nd of August she was close to her position of the 
29th July. She then again tried for the northward by rounding a floe 
near some bergs; but once more had to go backward to the south- 
east; until at noon of the 5th she was not far from where she had been 
just nine days previous. On the 4th however, she was very close 
beset, and in greater danger than at any time before. Among very 
heavy ice and bergs, no natural dock was found, nor ~~ time for cutting 
an artificial one before the floes closed in upon her. In such case there 
is no harm in wisely preparing for possible disaster. No material injury 
is likely to occur to the crew of a vessel at such a period, if they are 
only on the alert and prepared before hand. If the vessel is in danger, . 
the prospect looking worse, and no means of extrication at hand, the 
‘course we adopted was certainly judicious. Boats placed on the ice, and 
provisions and clothing, with portable fuel ready to accompany them, is 
only a little more trouble well bestowed. If the boats have to be taken 
to, there are many worse evils might have happened; and the return 
journcy to Upernavick has not unfrequently been made in such manner. 

After the 5th, the Prince Albert's course was more clear until the 7th. 

NO. 4.—VOL. Xx. 2A 
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Here, a charge or two of powder would have probably opened us a pas- 
sage without that delay we experienced; but we had no blasting materials 
on board. Frequently on examining the ice, I found the extremes, of 
an apparent passage, in motion, while the centre remained stationary. 
That centre might, perhaps, have been broken had gunpowder been 
applied to it. Here, too, the regular action of the tide was plainly 
perceptible. We had got alongside of the land floe: this moved not, 
nor did one or two of the bergs that were evidently aground, at a 
great depth, near us; but three or four other bergs and loose floes sailed 
backwards and forwards, slowly and most majestically, with an almost 
uniform motion. ‘The sweep of the tide and the eddies caused by them, 
in places where the ice was stationary, was by no means trifling. Great 
care therefore has to be taken; and it was with the utmost difficulty 
we could weather a ragged and heavy floe that we passed near this spot; 
though we were at first well to windward of it. 

There is one obstacle to clearing a passage in the ice which is, no 
doubt, often noticed. It is, that the moment any such passage is partly 
cleared the adjoining floes set in upon each other and block it up again. 
A remedy for this may perhaps be found in guarding the ends with 
pieces similar to what I have already suggested; and then when all is 
ready, for their removal, letting the ships come full down upon them at 
a given signal. Those who go to work on the ice, at such times, and 
those who cross it on foot to examine for a lead, should not forget to 
hold a boat hook or small ice pole in their hands horizontally, to guard 
against suddenly falling through a partly hidden crack. A strong 
plank drawn after one of the party, I should think would be always very 
useful; for there are many broken places where the best leaper cannot 
make a bound across, without incurring the too great risk of falling 
short of his mark, or missing his footing, and instantly disappearing 
from his comrades; who, if not very alert may lose him altogether. 

Sometimes a ship is jammed between the corners of two small floes; 
and, as was once the case with the Prince Albert, becomes so fixed that 
more labour than could be supposed has to be employed, for perhaps 
hours to move her, with all the heaving, warping, &c., applied for the 
_ purpose, The first thing done is, generally, to clear away the ice at the 
sides; but it is not always the mere ice at the sides which is the cause 
of stoppage: it is often the “tongues,” underneath the water; and these 
cannot be very well reached. In such case it would not be amiss to cease 
working alongside of the ship, and proceed to the opposite part of the floe, 
where, possibly a great deal can be cut away with greater facility; and, 
at all events, enough to ease the pressure and permit the ship to pass. 

The remaining track of the Prince Albert through the ice, after the 
11th, was free from any difficulty, owing to the very kind assistance 
rendered by Capt. Austin, in allowing us to Jay hold of his tow-rope. 
Where any obstacle presented itself, he either removed it by blasting, or 
told the steamers to go and break it away; and right well did they do 
so. On the 15th, the ‘‘ North Water,” was gained, and on the 17th 
we bore away direct for Cape Hay; but instead of being there on the 
next morning, found ourselves to the southward of Cape Liverpool, It 
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appears therefore, that there is a very strong current sweeping out of 
the southern entrance of Lancaster Sound; and, if our dead reckoning at 
noon of the 17th be correct, its rate, according to a calculation I have 
made, must have been two miles and a half per hour. Sir James Ross 
mentions this current; and the whalers who visit Lancaster Sound, 
speak of it as existing up to Admiralty Inlet. To Mr. Parker of the 
Truelove, we were indebted for the following advice and information:— 

“In making for Lancaster Sound if a gale comes on from the north- 
west (true) avoid the south shore, and, at once stand right over to the 
northward, to meet the north wind which will be there found often coming 
from that point of the compass. In all gales from the westward keep 
well to the northward in Lancaster Sound; and, remember the current 
running down on the south side. Near Cape York, to the east, is a rock 
and shoal.” On a point two miles beyond Niell’s Harbour, a cairn was 
erected by Mr. Parker. 

About Cape Hay there is a famous Loon Rookery, with high table 
land; and between Capes Hay and Castlereagh on a low point, about 
two miles and a half from the former, is a cask of preserved meats, a cask 
of letters, and thirty bags of coals, placed there by Mr. Parker, from 
Lady Franklin. 

In Eardley Bay, Prince Regent Inlet, two cases of pemmican may 
be found. placed them in the form of a cross, upon a hilly mound 
near the beach, and in a line due west, from the beacon on the mountain 
at the back. 

Inside of Cape Riley there appears to be good anchorage; and also be- 
tween Beechey Island and the main land. Close in to, and easterly of 
Cape Spencer, the water likewise shoaled gradually. 

I trust I may be excused for venturing to offer the foregoiag hints 
but, however insignificant such observations may at first appear, coming 
from a private individual like myself, with so very little experience, still 
there may be found something in them tending to a usefal result; and 
it is with that view only, that I have given them. It is, not for 
those who have so often visited these icy regions, and whose ability 
and skill will enable them to determine what is dest, that I have written 
this paper; but for others who may yet proceed thither, not having 
been there before. In the vista a the future it is not too much to 
hope that, by the aid of science, as well as by that of daring and of 
skill, we may sce the great difficulties of Arctic navigation successfully 
overcome; and our ships freely traversing those seas, where the un- 
daunted whale fishermen now, annually, peril their lives to add to the 
commercial wealth of our beloved country. By blasting, and by the 
proper use of that all powerful engine, steam; as well as by the rightful 
application of those mechanical principles which teach men to easily 
remove apparently insurmountable obstructions; there does gies judg- 
ing from the experiments made by the government ships last year, a 
great probability of accomplishing that which is so desirable to have 
done; and that our advance in this, may be in equal proportion to every- 
thing else pertaining to the same branch of scientific hase ledie since 
the days when Baffin and his adventurous brethren penetrated to the 
extremity of that bay to which his name has been given. 
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SHAKINGS FROM Suyrna.—DBy Mahmouz Effendt. 
(Continucd from page 127.) 


Mr. Sorters, the chief mate of the Saucy Fanny had the first watch, 
from 8 p.m. to midnight; but he was not the only one on the gut vtve, for 
the skipper of the brig had even at home heard much of the audacity 
of the Greek pirates who haunt the vicinity of Smyrna; and now, there- 
fore, altho’ in harbour, and even within gunshot of several Frank men- 
of-war, he prudently kept one-third of his crew on deck, instead of 
contenting himself (as too many masters of merchantmen do in the 
Levant, ) with an anchor-watch of one hand only. Greek boats have at 
night in numerous cases during the last ten or twelve years, ul at 
run alongside English merchant vessels thus insufficiently guarded; 
overpowered the one poor tar on deck, and then plundered the ship at 
their leisure: in eal instances also committing murder. The pages 
of the Nautical Magazine have from time to time recorded several of 
these piracies.* And we happen to know that in the late winter of 
18350, divers such buccancering pranks were repeated with success even 
in the Bosphorus. 

The actual Port of Smyrna is, however, tolerably well watched. 
Turkish launches row guard at intervals throughout the night, and the 
heavy plunge of their many oars, breaks every now and then upon the 
startled ear of the careless look-outs, among the groups of shipping ever 
to be found at this Oriental anchorage. The boats of the Frank men- 
of-war also row guard occasionally. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
certain Maltese, Sclavonian, and Romaic land-rats and water-rats, 
manage at times to catch a crew napping; and consequently take the 
liberty of walking off with at least any “wee things about the decks.” 
On the present occasion the Saucy Fuany escaped any such unsatis- 
factory visitation. 

Mr. Surtees was as we have said on watch; and we may here add that 
while pacing the deck he, as a stranger, was particularly struck with 
the intense phosphorescence of the sea, flashing forth as it did in fiery 
flakes on the passing of even the smallest boat. No one who visits 
Smyrna, can fail to remark this peculiar and pleasing brilliancy.t And 
even the little play allowed to the rudder of the Saucy Fanny, produced 
a sparkling flash of light. 

. It was now late, and though the parted sea thus shone forth here and 
there in sheets of trembling fire, the city itself wore from the ship a 
most sombre appearance. Nor lamp nor candle threw forth a twinkling 


* Sce also the sketch entitled “The Pirates of the Archipelago” in Knight's 
Diary in the Dardanelles, 


t “In all the confined seas inthe Mediterrancan, I have observed the phosphoric 
light sparkling in the waves caused by our paddle-whcels; but in the sea here, 
(Smyrna) the boats are actually lighted by the illumination from the motion of 
the oar in the water; and a belt of light some inches in width is drawn around 
the boat by its motion, whilst a stream of light follows its course.”—Sir C. 
Fellows’ Excursion tn Asia Minor, in 1833. 
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beam either from the mysterious serais of the Faithful, or the more 
uninteresting brick and mortar residences of the plodding Frank. The 
whole city seemed wrapped in repose and extreme darkness, much to 
the surprise of the supercargo, who, altho’ perhaps he did not expect to 
find gas adorning the water-side streets of Smyrna, still imagined they 
might display long lines of lamps lit up with the native oil, said to be 
here so superabundant. 

Heaven save the mark! There are scarcely a dozen street-lamps in 
the whole city, hotel-lights included, and iberefare No one is permitted— 
be he Infidel or Faithful—to tread a thoroughfare after sunset, without 
carrying a lighted lantern in his hand, a regulation enforced even when 
the soaring silvery moon makes the streets as bright as day. The 
somewhat inexperienced supercargo had been much struck with the 
flaring illuminated appearance of Brighton, as the Saucy Fanny passed 
down Channel at night on the present passage, and in his little know- 
ledge of the Levantine world, he was now quite unprepared to find a 
city of 140,000 inhabitants, appear from the sea but one unlighted dull 
black mass of mansioned mountain. 

“‘ Have six bells struck?” inquired the super’, coming lazily up the 
companion to join the mate, Mr Surtees, on deck; preferring his question 
in this blue-jacket fashion, rather than flatly ask if it was yet 11 o'clock. 
It is astonishing how fond landsmen frequently are of parading what 
few nautical terms they may happen to acquire on their first voyage. 

‘‘ Nearly seven bells now, I think,” answered Mr. Surtees. “ We 
shall take our time from our neighbour to the north-east—H. M. 8S. 
Plantagenet.” 

‘‘ Then are we near cock-crow,” replied the supercargo, “ that is if it 
be near seven bells.” 

‘“‘ Cock-crow !” exclaimed the mate in astonishment. ‘ What! 
before midnight ! ” 

‘Yes, cock-crow!” repeated the supercargo. ‘ Did you never hear 
of a Smyrniote alectrometer ?” 

‘Not I,” said the mate. ‘* What is it?” 

‘“‘ Why to tell the truth I never heard of it myself till just now,” said 
the supercargo laughing; ‘ but having taken another peep at MERCHANT 
Tomkinson’s M.S., I therein found some remarks about it, which 
induced me to come now on deck.” 

“I don’t yet understand you,” cried the mate. 

‘‘ The fact must interest you nevertheless,” said the supercargo, 
“‘ being illustrative of scripture.” 
se If that be so,” observed Mr. Surtees, “it ought to interest every- 

y- 

‘“‘ Yes, certainly,” rejoined the supercargo. ‘‘ It ought to interest 
every ee) Well then, as I managed to acquire a little classics at 
Durhan, I may first explain that alectrometer is composed of two Greek 
words, one being jetpov, a measure, and the other AXexrwp.* 


* The ancients divided the night into different watches; the last of which 
was called cock-crow: wherefore they kept a cock in their tirit or towers to 
give notice of the dawn. Hence this bird was sacred to the sun and named 
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So that alectrometer is I take it, as well-derived a word as barometer 
or thermometer. I’m no sailor, but still I understand a little hic, hec, 
hoc.” 

“T can’t gainsay that”, said the mate. ‘“ But what has this to do 
with scripture. And moreover, what is an alectrometer? ” 

“ Listen and learn,” exclaimed the supercargo. ‘‘ You will soon hear 
what an alectrometer is, and how it bears upon scripture. In MERCHANT 
Tomkinson’s M.S., there is a quotation from Arundell’s Discoveries 
in Asia Minor, showing that in eastern countries, cocks invariably crow 
in the night; and remarking that the regularity with which they keep 
what may be called ‘the watches,’ has not been sufficiently notieed. 
Referring to this very time of night (between eleven and twelve) 
Arundel asserts that he has often heard the cocks of Smyrna then 
crowing in full chorus, and with scarcely the variation of a minute.” 

‘¢ That’s strange indeed,” remarked the mate. 

‘Then again,” continued the supercargo, “the second eock-crowing 
comes off between one and two o'clock; therefore, when our Saviour 
says— 

In this night before the cock crow twice’ t the allusion was clearly 
to these seasons.” 

‘‘One would really imagine so,” said the mate. 

‘‘T must add,” resumed the supercargo, and this brings us to our 
point—“ another observation of Arundel’s. He says, ‘In Smyma I 
could calculate the hours of the night with as much precision, by what 
I termed my alectrometer as by my watch.’ I have now come on deck 
to test his statement; and you now know what an alectrometer is.” At 
this instant, notwithstanding the stiff breeze, a full chorus of crowing 
broke suddenly upon the speaker’s ear. The brig happened to be an- 
chored rather near the shore, and now throughout some seventeen points 
of the compass, black cocks, and white cocks, and gray cocks, and 
cocks of all other colors, and sorts, aud sizes, were heard crowing loud 
enough to split the very ears of the groundlings. ; 

Arundell was thus proved to be strictly correct in his alectrometrical 
record; the indisputable corroboration of which we trust may prove 
very satisfactory to all learned ornithologists. 

‘‘So much for crowing!” exclaimed the mate; ‘ but during the whole 
watch I have not heard a single clock strike in the city.” 

“Nor will you,” replied the supercargo, “nor any peal of bells. 
We were told at dinner to-day before you joined us that there is not one 
single street clock in the whole of Smyrna; even at the Roman Catholic, 
or Greek, or Armenian churches; and I have heard that at Constantino- 
ple itself there are but two public clocks, one put up (by Vulliamy of 
Pall Mall,) in the Arsenal, and the other by a native in the Tower of 





AXcxtwp which seems to be a compound out of the titles of that deity, and of 
the tower set apart for his service; for these towers were temples. ee Holwell's 
Mythological Dictionary, p. 16. And vide Mark xiii, 35. “Or at the cock- 
crowing.” This wus a watch among the Jews. 


+ Mark xiv. 30. 
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Galata, adjoining Pera. The Turks, however, are very fond of watches, 
especially repeaters.” 

‘‘I suppose their time is the same as ours,” observed the mate. 

“Not a bit of it,” answered the supercargo. ‘ The consignee ex- 
plained that to me this morning.” 

‘¢ How do we differ, then?” enquired the mate. 

‘‘ Why thus;” rejoined the supercargo; “the Turks begin their ac- 
count at sunset, reckoning twelve hours thence to sunrise, whether the 
night be long or short; from sunrise to sunset they also reckon twelve 
hours, and consequently a night hour is longer in the winter than an 
hour in the day; and in summer the hours of the day are longer than 
those of the night.” 

“Then at all events,” said the mate, ‘‘the English rule that sixty 
minutes make an hour won’t always hold in Turkey.” 

‘Certainly not,” said the supercargo; ‘“‘ we must all go to school 
again for these outlandish parts; where the hours shorten and lengthen 
like the tube of a spyglass, according to the season; where the Sabbath 
falls on Friday instead of Sunday; and where the year consists of 
twelve lunar months instead of thirteen.” 

“‘Go where you will there is always something to be learnt,” ob- 
served the mate. 

“Undoubtedly,” added the supercargo; “ but looking to the ‘ Lions of 
Smyrna’ as set down in Merchant Tomkinson’s MS., I am afraid we 
shall not have time to understand or to sce half of them this trip, as the 
skipper hopes to discharge the whole of the cargo this week, and start 
on Monday next for the Dardanelles.” 

“* Aye, aye; for that cargo of Valonia* the consignee was recommend- 
ing us to take. Such stuff as that comes to us; the steamers won’t 
have it.” 

“‘ Returning however, to the Lions of Smyrna,” resumed the super- 
cargo, “I have just copied out a leaf from this pen and ink oon of 
Tomkinson’s which will answer as a sort of ‘ book of directions’ or 
vade-mecum whenever I get ashore. Nothing like black and white, 
my boy! Here it is, so I’ll squat down and read it to you by the light 
of the binnacle lamp.” 

‘“‘ Read away,” cried the mate, “I’m all attention.” 

The supercargo then read as follows:— 


3 


Rides Round Swyprna. 


1. Windmill Point, (Deirmen Bouroun,) across the country to Bournabah, 
the Plain or Ovah of Hajjilar, Baths of Diana, Kooklujah, and the Caravan 
Bridge. 

2. The Caravan Bridge, (Kiarvan Keuprisy) Upper Road to Boojah, Plain 
of Paradise, and thence by the Lower Road back to the bridge. 

3. Caravan Bridge*, Castle on Mount Pagus, Seddi-Keuy, and home 
through Turk Town. 

4. ‘The Baths of Agamemnon, Sandjak Castle, and Vourlah. 


* The Valonia imported into England in 1845 was valued at £286,170; that 
in 1848 at £112,607. We have not the return for 1850 at hand. 
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5. Windmill Point, Bournabah-Scala, Cordelio, and Menimenn, on the 
road to Fokia. 

6. From the Caravan Rridge to some of the following villages in the plain 
between Smyrna and Hajjilar, viz: Shaiklar, Bunarbashy, Byrakly, Kavalu- 
dereh, Narli-Kui, etc. 

7. A day's ride to Mannesia. [Vide, “Van Egmont’s Journey from 
Smyrna to Magnesia.” And for Smyrna itself refer to Notice sur Simyrne, 
par Mons. Deschamps. ] 


CMHalks in Smpraa. 
1. Castle on Mount Pagus, Stadium, Theatre, Jewish Cemetery, Barracks, 
and Governor's Palace. 
2. Windmill Point to Caravan Bridge; or Windmill Point to the French 
Hospital, thence to Rue des Roses via Les Jardins; or from the French Hos- 
pital along the Marina to the English Consulate. 


$8. The Armenian Quarter, Wine Stores, Church and Schools, and Plague 
Hospital of St. Roque. 


4. Austrian Arsenal; two Custom Houses, Slave Market, Bazaars, Turkish 
Bath, English, Dutch, and Greek Hospitals. 

5. Paper Mill, Flour Mill, Frank Cassino and Cadi’s Court. 

6. Dervish’s Chapel or Tekeh, Residences of the Greek and Armenian 
Bishops, and the Turkish Khans or Caravan Serais. 


“There!” exclaimed the supercargo rising from the deck “ are me- 
moranda enough for all the sight seeing I shall be able to accomplish in 
Smyrna. I don’t expect to visit even half of the places I have set down, 
but we shall open the ball to-morrow at all events, according to appoint- 
ment. I long beyond all measure to inspect the old castle at the top of 
the hill or Mount Pagus as they call it here.” 

“And I long to turn in,” cried the mate, “H.M.S. Plantagenet is 
now striking eight bells. Forward there!” 

“Aye, aye, Sir.!” 

“‘ Strike the bell; call the watch!” The order was at once obeyed. 
“Starboard watch, ahoy! D’ye hear the news? Tumble up my 
sons.” 

Pink the watch being relieved the supercargo and Mr. Surtees went 
low. 

The followers of the Prophet ashore were already lost in the arms of 
Morpheus; and the mate and the supercargo soon fell also as sound 
asleep as the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, the slight motion of the Saucy 
Fanny under the night breeze rocking them speedily to deep repose. 
At sea or in harbour a sailor ever enjoys his hammock, generally ae 
ing hard and fast, and not by uneasy fits and starts like a dozey Levan- 
tine monk, whose fraternity too often prove the truth of the proverb 
“La notte per dormire, il giorno per riposare.” As for the Turks 
they do not by any means despise a good night’s rest, and yet they rise 
betimes, as the first of their five daily prayers is fixed for forty-five minutes 
before sunrise; but the second is not offered up till twenty minutes to 
one o'clock, Frank time; or about seven o'clock, Turkish time; when 
the ¢esvib or call to public prayer is made by the mueddin from the 
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minaret-gallery of every djamee or mosque. Five times a day does this 
mellifluous voice, descending as it were from the very sky, summon all 
Muslims to bow down and worship their maker. And seldom indeed is 
the holy call of the mueddin disregarded. But on the night of the 
conversation we have above recorded, the Turks were not destined to 
sleep very soundly till the morning prayer, their usual hour of rising, 
for just after the second cock-crow a smart shock of a zelzelet,* or 
earthquake, threw the whole city into confusion, though but little dam- 
age was done to the buildings, and fortunately no life lost. 

Nor was the shock even felt on board the Saucy Fanny, or any of 
the shipping at the anchorage. Nevertheless, we must notice the event; 
for surely, mention of an earthquake, however slight, will be expected 
and cannot be well out of place in a sketch entitled “Shakings from 
Smyrna.” 

(To be continued.) 


JOURNAL or A Russian PrivaTEER. 
(Concluded from page 121.) 


Journal kept by William Davidson, a seaman on board a Russian 
Privateer, copied from the original journal, which was shewn to 
Lord Hood by Capt. Keats of His Majesty’s ship Niger, on 
board which ship the said William Davidson was, and deserted 

Srom her at Portsmouth in the year 1794. 


ae following extraordinary journal has been placed in our hands, and as a copy of an origi- 
document we give it verbatim et literatim.—Ed.] 


May 28rd.—Then we sailed for Accoa, and at night got in and 
moored; next day we gut some of the ballast out and water casks, to 
lighten the ship to give her a clean bottom, as she was very dirty. 
The 24th we got the ship to rights, and took the ballast and water in; 
that same day our tender brought in a good prize, loaded with honey, 
soap, and tobacco, which we sent down to Malta. The 25th we got 
every thing ready for sea; about 4 o’clock in the afternoon we saw a 
ship in the offing, which we took to be a Turkish man-of-war; we slip 
our cables and went out after her, and got everything ready for engaging 
her: as we came within gun-shot of her we fired a gun, when she did 
the same, and hoisted her colours; she was a French frigate looking out 
for pirates, as there is so many about: he sent his boat on board to know 
where we fitted out of, or what we were doing there, but our captain 
would only tell him that he was a Russian cruizer, and that his com- 
mission was as good as his, when the French captain told us to mind 
what we were about, and bid us good-bye, when he stood out for sea, 
and we into harbour for our anchors and cables. 

May 26th.—We sailed, and in the afternoon fell in with the French 


* We believe a register of the fires and earthquakes at Smyrna is still kept 
at one of the Consulates in that city. One of the most severe earthquakes 
occurred in 1778; and among the recent fires of great extent were those of 29th 
July, 1841; and July 8rd and 4th, 1845. 
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frigate again, but said nothing to us. 27th being little wind, we saw no 
sail that day. The 28th, we saw five fishing boats, which our tender 
went and spoke, they were Greeks, but could give us no account of any 
Turks. The 30th boarded a French ship from Smyrna, bound to 
Algiers, with Turkish passengers on board, when we took their goods 
from them, and let them go. The 3lst came to an anchor in the 
Island of Cashow, and plundered it of everything we could get, besides 
burning the town, and all the vessels in the place. 

June 2nd.—We sailed for the Island of Paros, which we plundered 
of a deal of silk, and burned the Turkish governor’s palace, and a new 
frigate on the stocks, and twenty Turks that had no time to make their 
escape. The 3rd we sailed, but saw no vessel that day. The 4th 
spoke a Ragusa pollacca, that told us there was a Turkish xebec in 
Sandaroon, bound to Smyrna, with money to pay the soldiers, besides 
coffee and rice, and would sail the first fair wind, when our captain 
thanked him, and bid him a good passage. 

June 7th.—Then we hauled up for the north end of Cyprus, where 
we knew they must pass by, and the 7th we saw her and gave chace; 
and at 4 o'clock in the afternoon we got alongside her, when she engaged 
us for an hour-and-a-half, and then struck. She had on board twenty- 
four guns, and 250 men, which we took all prisoners on board of us, 
and sent the prize down to Malta; now our one company was but 
seventy-five in all. Next day at 2 o’clock we put the prisoners to death; 
we fell in with several merchant ships of all nations, when we took out 
of them as many as inade our ship’s company 115, so that we were ready 
for a fresh cruize. | 

June 12th.— We spoke a Venetian ship that came from Jaffa, bound 
to Constantinople, which told us there was a Turkish vessel come from 
there, bound for Rhodes, loaded with coffee and rice, had twelve guns, 
and sixty men on board. That same day at 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
we were alongside of her, she engaged us for half-an-hour and then 
struck; we took all the prisoners on board of us, and sent the prize to 
Leghorn. 

June 13th.— We put all the prisoners to death; at 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon we saw a sail to leeward, which we gave chace to, and soon 
came up with her, she was a Greek ship loaden with wood for the 
Turks, when we took the men out of her and set her on fire, so then 
we steered for Syria. We had not sailed above three leagues, before 
the man at the mast-head saw two vessels at an anchor, when our 
tender went in and spoke them, they were Turks, had three bales, and 
nine bales of turbans; in the other nothing but ballast. We took the silk 
and turbans out, put the people on shore, and set the vessels on fire. 
Next morning we saw three more at an anchor, which we went in after, 
they were Turkish ships loading for Alexandria, we took all the prisoners 
on board, and burnt the ships; at 4 o’clock in the afternoon we put all 
the prisoners to death. 

June 15th.—It came on to blow fresh with the wind to the eastward; 
at 2 o'clock we saw a ship coming down before the wind, which we 
hove to for, she was a Greek ship which we let go. Then we steered 
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in for Castle R, and hoisted Venetian colours, where there was a large 
town without any appearance of guns about it. As soon as we came 
within gun shot of the place, we fired in amongst the houses, and hauled 
the Venetian colours down, and hoisted Russian colours, and all hands 
went ashore and plundered them of every thing they had, besides burning 
one-half of the town, and killed all the Turks that did not get away; 
as for the plunder we had, no one can tell, as thero was a deal of gold 
and A that we took out of the churches, such as images and candle- 
sticks. 

June 16th.—We went out and spoke a Turkish brig that came from 
Smyrna, bound to Marseilles, loaded with wool and hemp. Next morning 
we spoke a Venetian pollacca, that told us there were three Turkish 
ships in Alexandria, loading with coffee and rice, for Constantinople; 
when we bore away for the Roads as they must pass by. There we 
cruized off and on for two days, without seeing a ns any kind. 
The 18th at day-light we saw five sail close in with the land, which we 
went in after, thinking they were good prizes, but to our great misfor- 
tune found them to be Turkish men-of-war, one of fifty guns, one of 
forty guns, and three of sixteen guns each; which gave us chace, and at 
7 the frigate came alongside, which the captain wanted to engage, but 
the lieutenant would not until the others should be further astern; they 
were three miles astern of us: in the mean time the frigate kept con- 
tinually firing at us, then at half-past ten we hauled the French colours 
down and engaged her, and shot away her fore-topsail yard, when she 
tried for to go down to the others, but before that she got from under 
our guns, we had the luck to set her on fire; by this time the others 
came up with us and got round us, which caused us to fill the train that 
we had to the magazine, ready to blow the ship up if any of them 
boarded us, so any one may easily guess the condition we were in at 
this time, as we made ourselves sure of being taken; but as God would 
have it, we got so close to the fifty gun ship’s stern, that our larboard 
spritsail-yardarm touched her stern, and we fired as fast as we possibly 
could, until they silenced the guns and took to the small arms, when we 
killed most of their men, for they could not make any sail to get away 
from us, all their sails and rigging were shot away. By this time the 
frigate had got her topsail-yard up and came up to us, when we made 
sail to get away, but all in vain as she sailed better than we did, so we 
were obliged to engage her once more; but soon disabled her by carrying 
away her fore-topmast halfways down. Then we had the three small ones 
to keep off, but as soon as they saw that the two large ships were able 
to do no more, they made sail away from us, which we were very glad 
of, as it was half-past eleven o'clock at night, and we had seventeen 
men killed and nine wounded, and all our sails and rigging torn to 
pieces. Our force being no more than twenty-two guns, and if there 
was another of the same force with us, we would have taken the five of 
them; but now we have got clear of them, we wish we were as clear of 
the ship and cruize. Next day we steered for Serpanto, for to get 
repaired. 

June 20th.— We got in, and the captain went ashore and got plenty 
of people to help us, then we were ready for sea the 24th. In the 
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morning we sailed for the Island of Cyprus, and in the afternoon fell 
in with a Turkish vessel loaded with honey, oil, and cotton; we took 
the prisoners out, and sent her to Leghorn. Next morning we put the 
prisoners to death; the captain ordered that the prisoners for the future 
should be put to death in the head, as there were always such dirt 
deck. In the afternoon we took a small vessel loaded with nutts, whi 
we sunk, people and all together; then we steered for Jaffa to see if we 
could get any water, as we had but very little on board. 

June 28th.—We got in, and sent the tender and long boat with sixty 
armed men to fill water, but had got only twelve butts filled, before we 
saw above 2000 Turks and Moors, coming down a horseback towards 
us, when we were obliged to haul our tender close in shore, to cover our 
men the time they got water; but before we got it all on board we had 
three men killed; but how many of them, we cannot tell, as we could 
see a great many of the horses fall by the shot from our tender. As 
soon as we got the water stowed and the ship clear, we got under way, 
and stood for Alexandria. 

June 29th.—We saw five sail a-head which we give chace to, and 
soon came up with them, we took two, but the other three got on shore. 
One of those we took was a good prize, loaded with cotton and silk, 
besides a deal of money; the other was loaded with coffee and rice; 
but as we could not spare any hands to send them down to Leghorn or 
Malta, we took the best of every thing out of them, and sunk them, 
people and all together. In the afternoon we took a Ragusa pollacca, 
which told us there were seven sail of Algerine xebecs a cruizing in the 
Arches after us. 

June 30th.—We sailed for the River Nile, as it was the best way to 
keep from the Algerines, and a good place to cruize in besides; at night 
we took a small vessel loaded with wine and soap, we took some of the 
wine out, and sunk her, prisoners and all together. 

July 1st.—We go to Damietta at the River Nile, and made three 
large ships and two small ones our prizes, without the least defence, 
but before we could board them all, most of the people went overboard, 
and swam ashore. These vessels were loading with coffee and rice for 
Constantinople; we loaded the two largest with what was in the others, 
and sent them down to Leghorn, which made us short of hands, as 
altogether now was only seventy-five hands, after we manned the two 

rizes. 
: July 2nd.— We sailed for Cerigo to get more hands, and burned the 
ships we did not take, At 4 o'clock in the afternoon we took two good 
prizes, that came from Sandaroon, bound to Rhodes, with honey, hemp, 
and oil; we took what we wanted out of them, and sunk them, prisoners 
and all together. 

July 3rd.—We took a large ship loaded with sheep and cattle, 
Turkish property with Greek sailors; they entered on board of us; then 
we took what we wanted out of the prize, and sunk her. 

July 4th—We got into Cerigo, that same day got our water on 
board, and thirty more men. Next morning we were ready for sea, 
and at 9 o’clock we sailed with a fair wind for Caramina. 

July 6th.— We saw a large ship to leeward, which we gave chace to, 
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and at 6 o'clock came up with her; she proved to be a Turkish ship 
come from Alexandria, bound to Constantinople, loaded with coffee, rice, 
and hemp; they had twenty-eight guns, and 200 Turks on board, she 
engaged us for two-hours-and-a-half, then struck, after having twenty- 
three hands killed, and nineteen wounded, and we had five killed, and 
thirteen wounded; we took the prisoners on board of us, and sent thirteen 
ands on board the prize, and sent her down to Malta. 

July 7th.—At 6 o’clock in the morning we put the prisoners to death. 
In the afternoon we spoke a Ragusa pollacca, could give us no intelli- 
gence of any Turks. 

July 9th.— We took a small galley that the Turks had sent out as a 
spy after us, she had eighty hands and small arms on board. The same 
afternoon we put all the Turks to death except one man, which we put 
on shore on account of his telling us where the Turkish fleet lay, and 
what situation they were in. He told us there were three sail of the line, 
and five frigates, besides a great many xebecs in the Island of Rhodes, 
only waiting for the Russians to go up the Arches, that they might get 
behind them. The 10th we ran away for Syracuse in Sicily, to see if 
we could get any help to go with us, before we should go up again. 

July 11th.—We spoke an English brig from Leghorn, bound to 
Smyrna, who told us there were three Russian privateers there, ready 
for sailing. In the afternoon we spoke a Venetian ship from Genoa, 
bound to Alexandria, but could not give us any news. 

July 12th.—We fell in with two Malta frigates a cruizing. The 
13th in the afternoon got into Syracuse, where there were three 
Russian privateers ready for sea, one of eighteen guns, and two of 
twenty guns each. 

July 14th.—We got our water and provisions on board, and every 
thing ready for sea. Next morning there came into harbour two 
privateers from Trieste, and in the morning at 6 o’clock there came in 
the three that were at Leghorn, which made us in number nine sail; the 
least of us mounted sixteen guns, and the commodore thirty-four guns. 
And now we thought ourselves able to attack the Turkish fleet, although 
they had three ships of the line, and five frigates, besides a number of 
small vessels. 

July 16th.—We got everything ready for sea. The 17th we sailed 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, for the Island of Malta. The 18th we 
fell in with two Malta frigates we had seen on the 12th; they went up 
with us in hopes to meet the Turkish fleet. We cruized off the Island 
of Rhodes five days, but they never offered to come out. In the mean- 
time one of the Malta frigates went to the harbour’s mouth, and fired 
at them laying at an anchor; but all to no purpose, for they would not 
come out. 

July 25th.— We went round the south-west part of the Island, where 
we sent all our boats ashore armed for stock. They could find nothing 
but goats, and of them we took as much as we wanted, for there were 
plenty on the Island. 

July 26th.—We all parted, some for the Barbary shore, and some 
for the coasts of Syria and Egypt, and we for the coast of Morea. 
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The 27th we spoke a Ragusa pollacca from Venice, bound to Smyrna, 
but could let us know nothing of any Turks. Next morning we saw a 
large ship close in under the land, which we made sail after, thinking 
she was a Turkish frigate; so we got everything ready for engaging 
"her. At 4 o'clock we were alongside of her, but she proved to be a 
French frigate, which we spoke, and told us he was looking out for a 
pirate that had done a deal of mischief on that coast, and gave us a 
description of her force and men, when we made sail to the westward, 
and the frigate to the eastward. 

July 28th.—We spoke a Venetian ship, that had been chaced into 
Cerigo by the same pirate. The 30th we made the Island of Cerigo, 
and cruized off there three days, and saw no vessel of any kind all the 
time; when our captain said it was on account of this pirate, that there 
was no vessel seen on the coast; but on August 3rd, we saw a large 
ship close in to the west side of the island, when we steered after, and 
found to our misfortune it was this pirate, for she engaged us from 
10 o’clock till half-past three in the afternoon, then she hauled her 
colours down, after having fifty-four men killed, and forty-three wounded. 
She mounted thirty-two guns, nine and six pounders, and had 378 men 
on board, but they were all cf different nations, which made them very 
much confused in the time of action. At 6 o'clock in the afternoon we 
took all the prisoners on board of us, and confined them in the hold till 
next morning; then our captain examined them, they confessed they 
had taken many vessels of all nations, and killed the people, and sunk 
the vessels, after they had plundered them of everything worth taking, 
when the captain said they should all be put to the cruellest death ever 
could be invented; so we did, for next morning we got whips to the 
main-stay, and made one leg fast to the whip, and the other fast to a 
ring-bolt in the deck, and so quartered them, and hove them overboard, 
as for the wounded we put them to death after they struck. 

August 6th.— We washed the ship fore and aft, above and below, 
and went into the Island of Zante, when we sent all our wounded men 
to the hospital. Then we got every thing ready for sea again; but 
next morning, there was an order came from the Russian Consul at 
Trieste, for to come there and join the Russian Commodore, William 
Glenmore’s squadron. 

August 8th.—At 4 o'clock in the afternoon, we got under way, and 
steered for Trieste with a fair wind. The 9th we saw several vessels of 
all nations. The 11th spoke the Ambuscade frigate, Capt. O. Hara, 
from Leghorn, bound to Smyrna; we spoke her off the Island of Corfu. 
On our passage up the Gulf of Venice we had fair weather. 

August 14th.—We got in, and after riding fifteen days quarantine, 
we got Prattick; when the ship was ordered into the Mole, to be repaired 
as quick as possible. In the mean time the Englishmen that were on 
board, got their discharge and wages, and got the plunder besides, which 
came to 950 dollars (£230) a man, and were only on board from the 
Ist of December, 1788, till the 6th of September, 1789. 
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On THE CONNEXION OF TIDAL PHONOMENA With ATMOSPHERIC 
InrLuences.—By Kennett B. Martin, Esq., Harbour Master. 


Royal Harbour of Ramagate, Feb., 1851}. 
Srr.—Another winter has passed with its usual accompaniments of danger 
and destruction, to the devoted mariner. 

In three short months, 500 sail of merchant vessels have sought shel- 
ter in this harbour of refuge. Upwards of 100 sail, or one in five of 
the whole, during the same period, have been driven in under circum- 
stances of severe distress, such as loss of anchors and cables, windlass 
gone, dismasted, crippled in collision, derelict, crew disabled, sails blown 
away, from off the Goodwin and other shoals; and others the numerous 
evils to which this portion of our race are exposed, and all this is con- 
templated with apathetic composure! The shipowner and underwriter 
play the game at hazard, and like all other gamesters are resigned to 
the chances, which they in many instances incur. An underwriter re- 
cently observed in my presence, ‘If there was none of these severe 
losses, premiums on policies would be nil!” On the other hand a ship- 
owner said “ They (the underwriters) have had a pretty good turn out 
of me, and now my ship shall have a thorough repair at their expense.” 
So far then as the property is concerned, the account may savour of 
equity between man and man! But who is to settle the account with 
the drowning mariner in his last struggle? Or, with the widow and 
orphans in their first cries of despair, in the advent of their desola- 
tion? 

I am led into these reflections as the winter gales periodically afflict 
our coast, by the repeated instances of skeletons of wrecks which are 
discovered on the Goodwin Sands, after a night of storm, when day 
breaks upon that grave-yard, of many a strong arm and devoted heart. 
Many a family in Northern Europe never receive a tiding of the lost ones, 
thus cast away in a midwatch of trial, without a witness of their fate. 
Seen perhaps for the last time at sun-set, riding at anchor comparatively 
safe among a crowd of others in the Downs roadstead, missed from the 
anchorage at sunrise, their fate uncertain, and in many instances never 
decided. Floor timbers and sections of vessels are seen upon that wilder- 
ness of sand, but the tide which like a mill stream sweeps across and 
falls over its outer and steep edge, has in its depths consigned all heavy 
bodies to oblivion, and scattered abroad upon the waste of waters every 
thing else which may be floatsom. It is often painful to listen to the 
recital of eye-witnesses. Thus, during the last winter a French vessel had 
& very narrow escape, she just came round to her helm, clear of the 
breakers. A brig went on shore, and a schooner followed close to her, 
and this French captain assured us that not a vestige of either was to be 
seen in an incredibly short space of time. For days following, the sea 
eagles, in their luggers, were continually arriving with tallow and sundry 
merchandize picked up upon the sea, which was strewed with wreck. 

We have harbours of refuge, to receive the badly equipped, and badly 
manned vessels, to reduce also their oumber in a crowded anchorage, 
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and thus secure more room, and greater safety to the rest. Can any- 
thing else be done to alleviate this load of human misery? I think there 
can. The tides are neither sufficiently explained in theory, nor under- 
stood in practice. I have pen y urged in the Nautical a stricter 
attention to the deep-sea and hand-lead, in these dangerous localities. 
In my official capacity, I continually warn masters of merchant vessels 
of the necessity for greater attention in this respect, and I am often met 
with the remark of “ How little use it is upon the outscarp of that fear- 
ful Goodwin, where in deep water, before you can get another cast 
you are on shore.” It is too true, and in darkness, haze, and spray in a 
navigation where the ocean tides are tenfold more perplexing, except to 
the regularly trained and experienced pilot. It is astonishing how little 
is known of the tides in this locality by those in charge of ships on 
foreign voyages. An American captain once gave the following account 
before the Lord Warden’s Commissioners. ‘I was one of twelve who 
sailed from the Scheldt together, and this little fleet agreed to keep 
company through the Straits of Dover, and we shaped our course ac- 
cordingly. We had light variable winds, and when we saw a white 
chalky head land, we supposed it to be Calais Cliffs, till to our great 
surprise we found ourselves in very shallow water. I happened to be the 
headmost ship, and when I took the ground, the other fellows took the 
hint, and let go their anchors all standing. We were on the Long Sand. 
An extraordinary tide had taken us into the indraught of the river 
Thames, and henee the error in our reckoning.” Then you had the 
wind northerly I observed, “Just so, we had! A breeze sprung up from 
N.N.W., and we hauled across towards your coast, and made a short 
tack to avoid the Flemish Banks, and a fos shore.” And that short 
tack put them a long way out of their reckoning as a consequence of 
not being better acquainted with the tides! What might have been the 
fate of these ships if overtaken by a sudden storm, while thus embayed 
in the embouchere of the Thames? As it was, the Margate boatmen 
took charge of them, and piloted them out clear of the dangerous shoals 
by which they were surrounded. 

It would, therefore, be a great benefit to all who frequent these tidal 
waters, and more especially to the mariners of Northern Europe, if a 
publication on these perplexing tides was put within their reach by 
competent authorities, and this can only be done by our most experienced. 
naval surveyors. A season might be well devoted to test the accuracy 
and proofs of existing testimony, for it is a subject which cannot be 
treated mechanically. There are currents above our heads which alter 
and cause to diverge from lines, which else would be mechanically (nay 
mathematically) correct, the tides beneath our feet, and the mariner 
should be cautioned and taught how to be guarded against such effects. 
As for instance, if at sunset in a gale he had hove to, with his ship in 
sight of a headland, and calculated upon the change of tide at high or 
low water agreeably with the tables for those bearings, he should be 
aware that a sudden shift of wind of only a quadrant of the compass 
will accelerate the tidal column as to momentum and velocity, and pro- 
long the time of high water perhaps an hour or more, that a shift to an 
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opposite quarter would retard such cause and effects in an equal ratio, 
and baffle the calculations and expose to peril those who are not cognizant 
of such oscillations in the tidal pendulum. Thus a ship in a south-west 
gale splitting a sail, or carrying away a spar, and unwilling in a dark 
night to attempt picking up a berth in a crowded anchorage like the 
Downs, heaves to perhaps abreast of Dover, and in the stream of the 
Goodwin as a natural consequence. The tide turns (if in course) at 
midnight perhaps, and the ships drift is calculated accordingly. But a 
sudden squall thick with rain or sleet has thrown a cloak over the lights, 
and by a shift to north-west, the tide is prolonged an hour, out of 
course. Now, admitting the tide to run only three knots, here is an 
error in reckoning of six miles which may peril the existence of life and 
property as in that splendid ship the Ogle Castle, a loss admitted by 
all the pilots on shore, consequent upon a want of right experience as 
to the tides. 

Proofs of the treacherous nature of tidal navigation, may be seen 
wherever the public authorities have had the Yay to erect selfacting 
tide guages. At Sunderland there is a perfect specimen. Ours at 
Ramsgate constructed by approbation of the Admiralty, is also an 
unerring register, and comparisons with Sunderland on tidal phoenomena 
have proved very interesting. We transmit our tidal diagrams regu- 
larly to the hydrographer. I will then select a few specimens of extra- 
ordinary deviation during the past year, commencing with the far 
famed predicted tide for new year’s day. These tides (see Nautical 
Magazine Feb. 1850,) came careering on two days before anticipated, 
and did a great deal of mischief, because unexpected. How then were 
the calculations of the astronomer on planetary influences thus falsified 
in our abrir locality. On the nights of December 24th, 25th, and 
26th, the high water levels were much below the usual average, and 
people began to smile at the predictions, but on the 27th in came the 
giant tide and rose to a height of nine feet above the level of that which 
preceded it. What must have been the difference of momentum of a 
column of water, of 24 feet moving through the Straits of Dover, in 
comparison with its predecessor of 15 feet. Yet, such was the effect 
of a sudden and heavy gale from the northward. Now, if the wind in 
this storm had shifted as suddenly to the south, these tides would have 
been retarded in lieu of-accelerated in our locality, and their column 
would have diverged upon some other point of our sea-encircled coast. 
The master mariner and rising generation of officers, surely ought to 
study, and be taught to become intimately acquainted with cause and 
effect relative to the tides. Here at Ramsgate, on the days so positively 
predicted, the high water did not reach its usual level, because, the 
northerly gale had given place to southerly breezes. The tidal pendu- 
lam, which had thus been struck by the impulsive atmospheric pressure 
experienced a reaction and receded from our shores. Again a south- 
west storm, January 26th, produced such a remarkable ebb, that wrecks 
were visited which had not been uncovered for years. The tidal wave 
arrested in its progress had been held in check, but it must have existed 
in an increased column in some other locality, and as soon as the gale 
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abated, it resumed in the following tides its accustomed level. Two 
days only elapsed, and Boreas again sent forth his blast over the German 
Ocean, propelling its lifting undulations into the narrow seas, and again 
we had the high water sweeping over our embankments, flooding our 
marsh lands, and attaining at high water, an elevation of four feet above 
Hts average level. 

I sould multiply instances of the past and errors in reckoning, and 
casualties which have been attributed to these causes, but we will take 
a brief review of recent tidal phonomena during the present winter, 
now happily departing, for it has been a season of great detention, and 
severe losses to the mercantile marine. Thus from October 11th to 
16th the gales were so sudden, and shifting in squalls that they proved 
very disasterous to the Autumnal Fleet, and many serious accidents 
occurred to vessels in their endeavours to get through and clear of this 
high road of nations,—the English Channel. 

I regret that I have no means of publishing the tidal diagram of this 

riod, as evidence of the extraordinary and immediate effects of shift- 
tog winds upon the rise, fall, and momentum of the tides, and the 
consequent derangement as to time of high and low water. They 
would astonish any person who studies the tides theoretically, without 
reference to practical expenence. 

Thus on November 14th during a prevalence of north-west breezes, 
the tide signal at Ramsgate Harbour, remained up during the whole of 
the ebb tide, as the surface was only a foot below the level of half tide, 
and a vessel drawing twelve feet might have come in at dead low water. 
November 26th the tide flowed till 4h. 12m. a.m., but it was not high 
water in the evening tide till Sh. 30m. P.m., being two hours and twenty 
minutes later than the evening tide of the day before, and it may be 
geen by the diagram that these tides obeyed the impulsive influence of 
the winds, the one being retarded by a heavy gale from south-west, 
and the other accelerated and prolonged in its duration by a sudden 
shift to north-west, and during that night two vessels, name and 
country unknown, went to pieces on the Goodwin Sands. 

On the 15th December at daybreak, a south-west gale tide guage at 
high water showed 17 feet, during the day the wind suddenly shifted to 
north-west, and the tide guage shewed at high water on the evening 
tade twenty and a half feet. I could go on with repeated instances of 
these undeviating causes and their effects, and I trust these observa- 
tions may suggest the necessity of instructing our young officers, in 
this useful branch of nautical knowledge, namely, the connexion of 
tidal phoenomena with atmospheric influences, more especially as these 
must, from nautical causes, vary in results in distant localities; and I 
would most dig aaa and humbly, urge the necessity of placing the 
means within the reach of the poorest of our mercantile marine, by a 
publication at a moderate charge. The proper medium perhaps would 
be Her Majesty’s Surveying Officers, assisted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I have the honor, &c. 

KENNETT B. MARTIN, 
Harbour Master, Royal Harbour of Kamsgate. 


Yo Admiral Sir F. Beaufort, K.C.B., Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 
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Since writing the above, another melancholy proof has occurred of 
the necessity for imparting some additional information on atmospheric 
influences as regards the tides, and placing it within the reach of ma- 
riners, who navigate our tidal waters. 

March 6th, at daybreak, a heavy gale from N.N.W., a large brig 
was seen near the north sand head of the Goodwin, with the usual 
terrific breakers close under her lee! It was soon evident that she 
could not weather out clear of the sand upon either tack, as the ebb-tide 
was setting her rapidly to leeward, and soon after 6 a.m., she went on 
shore upon the inner face of the shoal, the sea making a clear breach 
over her, and had she not been a very strong vessel, she would have 

one to pieces instantly. The luggers put to sea, with their usual 

ispatch and gallantry, but it was impossible to approach her in that 
position, and they anchored to leeward as near as safety would permit, 
and manned their four-oared -boats, to seize upon any chance which 
might offer of approaching the wreck, which was fast giving way, and 
the crew clinging to the rigging. Fortunately, a life-boat has very 
recently been presented to his native place (Broadstairs), by that enrinent 
builder, Mr. ite, of Cowes; and although this boat was small of its 
kind, only twenty-eight feet by six, and had never been tried in a storm, 
she was most gallantly matical, and dashed through the heavy sea upon 
the sand, and sheered alongside the brig, which was by this time rapidly 
breaking up. Seven out of the ten which composed the crew were 
rescued; the captain, a seaman, and a boy perished. But in savin 
these men the life-boat was stove, drifted to leeward among the curt 
and was in turn rescued by the Ramsgate lugger BuffaloGal. The brig 
soon disappeared beneath the flowing tide, and at 3h. 30m. p.m. the 
lugger entered Ramsgate Harbour with flying colours, having the dam- 
aged life-boat safely in tow. Thus, but for the life-boat the crew would 
have perished, and without the lugger assistanee she must have been 
east upon the sand! This is a brief history of a painful occurrence such 
as we are too often called to witness. It has taught us the value of life- 
boate, and beautiful as this specimen is, it has also taught us the neces- 
sity for constructing them of erestat capacity. 

Let us now enquire how it was, that with a fair wind to carry this 
ill-fated vessel upon her course this accident happened; I examined the 
survivors! The man who said he was at the helm gave me the followin 
account.— The captain was well ee with the navigation, an 
the mate also knew the coast well! They had sailed from Sunderland 
to call at Southampton on their passage out. They had passed most 
satisfactorily and correctly all the buoys and channels during day, and 
the lights during the dark, more especially after the gale came on from 
the north, they sighted and passed the Galloper and Knock Light ves- 
sels; made the North Foreland and Goodwin lights; and shaped their 
course for the Gull stream; the captain was on deck! The man at the 
helm remarked to him. ‘That the vessel seemed to go to leeward of 
her course,” he replied “Keep her a point more to windward,” they did 
so, and cma afterwards the helmsman again observed, “Sir, we seem 
to near those breakers very fast under our lee”; and the captain replied 
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‘¢ Down helm, and sail her close!” But it was too late! The sea was 
terrific! To tack was impossible! To anchor in time equally so! Te 
wear there was not room! and when driving into the breakers, the cap- 
tain exclaimed, “Oh! good God! The tide has deceived me! . I have 
not allowed enough for the tide.” 

Now, I believe that he had allowed enough for an average tide, but 
this was a tide out of course, as our tide guage will shew the previous 
high water had overflown our banks at Ramagate, and rose to twenty- 
three feet, or four feet above the average level. What then must have 
been the returning ebb from the rivers Thames and Medway, and their 
estuaries, sweeping as it does right across the north sand head and 
athwart the vessels’ course, thus deceiving this careful mariner and car- 
rying himself and his property, a new ship just off the stocks, to destruc- 
tion; what then was the occasion of this extraordinary tide? I answer 
Cause and effect sure and certain in operation, but, little understood or 
appreciated. In the afternoon tide on the Sth consequent upon a south~ 
west gale, there was one seventeen feet at high water, while upon the 
following or morning tide of the 6th, the tide was out of course as to 
time, and rose to twenty-three feet at high water, a difference of six 
feet in the tidal column, because the storm had thus suddenly shifted to 
N. and N.N.W. It is, therefore, necessary to warn the mariner against 
these sudden changes so invariably aependig upon atmospheric influ- 
ences, for it is evident, that, at present none but the experienced pilots 
of each particular locality are aware of them. 

K. B. M. 


Our esteemed correspondent, adds, “If you had been present with 
me examining these poor men, you would have wished Charley Dickens 
at our elbow. Fancy a splendid brig, nearly 300 tons, only a few days 
in existence, just off the stocks, built by her commander as two- 
thirds owner, himself recently bereaved of his wife, this little floating 
world his all, appoints a meeting with his daughter at Southampton, 
names his new vessel after her, the Mary Wright; and, the first intelli- 
gence carried to the orphan girl must have been, the wreck of all her 
earthly hopes, in the brief existence, and quick annihilation of the Mary 
Wright. Insuch awful visitations, ‘God only, can temper the wind to 
the Shorn Lamb.” 


(No pen of Charley Dickens is needed to aggravate such a tale of sorrow.—Eb. } 


Tue Pirate SLAveEr. 


[The interest which belongs to adventure in any shape, and the favourable 
aspect presented by the African Slave Trade in the successful efforts of our 
cruizers on both the African and Brazilian shores, induces us to give a more 
complete and authentic account of the capture of certain pirates a short 
time ago, and the measurcs resulting from it, than that which appeared in a 
former volume of this work. It will serve besides to show the habits of the 
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slave dealers on the coast, and thereby assist with that kind of infurmation, 
those officers engaged in capturing the vessels, who may have had little 
experience with them.—Ep. ] 


His Majesty’s sloop Curlew, employed on the African station, under the 
command of Captain Trotter, happened in May, 1833, to visit Port 
Antonio, the capital of Prince’s Island, in the Gulph of Guinea, a 
harbour at that time seldom resorted to by British vessels of war. 
Some time before this, Mr. Gould, an American merchant, residing there, 
had learnt from the ‘* Salem Commercial Advertiser,” a well-known 
newspaper in the United States, that an American brig, called the 
Mexican, had been met at sea and plundered by a piratical schooner. 
Some particulars of the transaction were stated, and a tolerably minute 
description of the schooner given, which agreed with that of a Spanish 
vessel called the ‘“‘ Panda,” which had sailed from Port Antonio some 
months before the arrival of the Curlew, on her return to the river 
Nazareth near Cape Lopez, a little to the south of the Equator. On 
the arrival of the Curlew, at Port Antonio, these particulars were 
communicated to Captain Trotter, by Mr. Gould, with the additional 
information that the Panda was supposed to be still lying in the river 
Nazareth; and on receiving this intelligence, the Curlew immediately 
proceeded in search of her. 

The American brig Mexican, with a valuable cargo, including 20,000 
dollars, had sailed from Salem, near Boston, Massachussetts, for Rio 
Janeiro, on the 29th August, 1832. In the cousre of her voyage, on 
the morning of the 20th September, in lat 33° N., long. 344° W., a 
vessel, like a Baltimore clipper, was seen in the south-west quarter, b 
the watch on deck. She appeared to be about a mile off, and stand- 
ing across the brig’s bow: daylight discovered her to the crew of the 
Mexican as a schooner low in the water, with a long straight hull. At 
first she appeared to be standing from the Mezicax on her weather 

uarter, but soon after daylight she tacked, and was observed to be in 
shaso of the brig. 

Suspicions of no pleasing kind arose in the minds of Captain Butman 
and the crew of the Mezican. A council was held, and it was re- 
solved to make all sail away from the unwelcome stranger, which was 
accordingly done, but without avail, as it was soon found that the 
schooner gained fast on them, and was already within gun-shot. 
Another interval passed, when the well-known signal for bringing to 
was made by the schooner—a gun was fired, and, as escape was im-~ 

ible, the Mezxican’s main-topsail was thrown aback, and she lay with 
fae colours displayed, awaiting the approach of her pursuer. 

‘‘ Where are you from ?” was heard from a voice on the schooner’s 
forecastle, as she ranged up to the brig’s stern within pistol-shot. 

‘‘From Salem,” was the reply of Captain Butman, while he and his 
crew anticipated no gentle treatment from the number of ill-looking 
fellows in red caps crowded about the speaker, who had addressed him 
in a foreign accent. 

‘‘ Where are you bound to, and what is your cargo?” These ques- 
tions were concluded with the order, “ Bring your boat on board.” On 
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which the schooner sheered off, and took up 8 commanding position on 
the brig’s weather beam. The Mezican’s boat was leaky, and this 
excuse was offered for not sending her, but in vain—the order to ‘“‘Come 
on board quickly,” was the short and hasty reply. 

The last order fell heavily on the captain’s ear, as he turned to his 
mate, and giving him the trumpet, said ‘“‘ These fellows must be obeyed, 
we must go, come what will.” Directions were accordingly given to 
clear away the boat, and Captain Butman, with four of his men, departed 
for the schooner. 

It may be difficult to prescribe for such occasions as these, but there 
can be no doubt that this was a most injudicious step on the part of 
Captain Butman. The captain of a vessel in such circumstances should 
never leave her, as by so doing he is more easily made a prisoner him- 
self, and leaves his crew unprotected. 

The boat’s course was being steered as usual, to the gangway of the 
stranger, but on her approach she was ordered to the fore-chains, and 
no sooner had she reached them, than five ruffianly fellows, each armed 
with a long Spanish knife, sprang into her, and ordered Captain But- 
man to steer for the brig. On gaining the brig’s deck, the work of 
plunder was begun, each of the pirates drawing his knife. Captain 
Butman was ordered to his cabin, followed by three men, who, pointing 
their knives to his breast, said he had money on board, and unless he 
would disclose where it was to be found, he should be put instantly to 
death. Resistance was vain, and calling his mate and men, the captain 
gave directions for the money to be got up. The crew, with the mate, 
being called aft to assist in getting at it, the pirates went on deck, with 
the so of preventing the possibility of their being suddenly over- 

wered. 

P' The crew were at work in the cabin in getting out the money, 
but the work was not done fast enough, and the pirates went again 
below, intimidating them with threats and imprecations, and beating 
them with their knives, to let them more fully know, that they were in 
earnest. In this manner all the boxes of money (ten, containin 

20,000 dollars) were gradually got on deck, and the schooner’s launc 

was sent for it and conveyed the booty to her, accompanied by one of 
the pirates, leaving the remainder (four) to ransack the brig for more 
plunder. The mate was then attacked by one, who, it appeared after- 
wards, was the boatswain of the schooner, and was driven to the fore- 
castle, where another was placed as a guard over him. His watch was 
taken from him; but more money was the object of the pirates, and the 
lives of all were threatened to produce it, while they hurried fore and 
aft the deck, fearful of being discovered by a sail heaving in sight. The 
captain’s chronometer was demanded by the boatswain, who, disbeliev- 
ing tlie assertion that he had not one in the brig, broke the speaking- 
trumpet about his head, after robbing him of his watch and some 
doubloons he had about his person. The crew were at this time secured 
in the forecastle, while every chest and locker was ransacked for more 
money. Finding themselves disappointed, the pirates took possession 
of coils of rope, leather and other articles; and having thrust the mate 
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into the cabin, and secured him with the captain, they went on board 
the schooner, to consult with their lawless comrades on the next mea- 
sures that were to be adopted. In ten minutes they returned hastily, 
closed the fore-scuttle of the orig and after-hatchway, and commenced 
the work of havoc on deck. The compasses were broken, the rigging 
cut, and also tiller-ropes, braces, running-rigging, sails, &c.; and the 
yards were lowered down and spare spars thrown overboard; and, 
to complete their atrocious deeds, short of murdering the crew at once, 
they left a pot of tar, and a quautity of tarred ropeyarn in the caboose 
to which they set fire, with the mainsail, hanging loose, resting upon 
it. In this state they left the brig, taking her ensign and pendant, 
and her only boat with them, which, when they got alongside of their 
own vessel, they scuttled; and after hoisting in their launch, and the 
brig’s spars which they carried off, they made sail to the south-east, to 
reconnoitre a ship that had hove in sight, leaving the Mezican to her fate, 
and expecting every moment to see bee a mass of flames. 

Inscrutable are the ways of Divine Providence in bringing to sum- 
mary or future justice the atrocious deeds of man. While the work of 
plunder had been going forward, the schooner had taken such com- 
manding positions of the brig, that she might speedily have sunk her 
with her guns. The feelings of Captain Butman and his crew, through- 
out the whole transaction, can be better conceived than described. 
Threats, imprecations, and blows; in fact, everything short of actual 
murder were dealt on all, while the work of robbery and plunder went 
forward. But it was now complete; the worst had passed over, and 
the pirates were gone with all they could contrive to take. But they 
had neglected to secure the cabin skylight, and the mate judging they 
were standing away under sail, crept up through it on deck, in time 
to save their lives, and the whole vessel from destruction. The caboose 
was on fire, the mainsail would soon have been so, and a few short mo- 
ments more would have been the last of the Mexican and her crew. But 
they were saved; the hand of Providence was there; and by their exer- 
tions and perseverance the vessel was again put into some order, and 
they reached Salem, where the account of the piracy was speedily pub- 
lished—the same account that was put into the heii of Captain Trotter 
at Port Antonio, and was the cause of his proceeding to the River 
Nazareth. 

We have already stated that when this account reached Prince’s 
Island, the Panda, had been some time on the coast, and had put 
into Port Antonio for provisions; and that from her correspondence with 
the description given of the pirate, joined to the circumstance of the 
crew being extremely lavish of their dollars, suspicions had ran high 
respecting her; and that Captain Trotter, on being made acquainted 
with the facts, had proceeded without loss of time to the River Nazareth 
in search of her. 

On the night of the 3rd of June, the Curlew arrived off the mouth 
of this river, anchoring about nine miles from the shore. Two hours 
after midnight, three boats manned and armed, left the ship (in the gig, 
Captain Trotter, the other two boats commanded by Mr. Maule, mate, 
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and Mr. G. Quintom, second-master,) and proceeded towards the bar of 
the river, which they crossed as soon as daylight allowed them. After 
proceeding three miles up the river, a vessel was seen a mile further up. 
The current running strong against them, they were a long time pulling 
up to her. In the mean time, her crew were seen to take to their boats, 
and make for the shore, with the exception of one man, who soon after 
followed the rest in a canoe. Captain Trotter in the gig made direct for 
the boats, but was unable to come up with them before they reached 
the shore. Smoke had been seen to issue from the vessel as soon as the 
canoe left her, and on the boats getting on board, she was found to be 
on fire in the cabin immediately over the magazine, in which were sixteen 
casks of powder. A quantity of cotton and brimstone was burning, 
communicating with the magazine, which would shortly have exploded, 
but for the timely arrival of the boats, and the promptitude of John 
Turnbull, seaman, who sprung below, and threw on deck the lighted 
pieces of match. A cask of ap wheel with its head out, was also found 
placed close to the galley-fire, shewing how determined the crew were 
to destroy the vessel and her captors. 

By the exertions of the Curlew’s men, the fire was extinguished, and 
search was made for her papers, but without success; nor could any 
valuable property be discovered. A few private letters, however, were 
found, with the signature of Pedro Gibert, addressed to the boatswain 
and carpenter of the Panda.* While this afforded sufficient proof of 
her being the schooner which had been at Prince’s Island, and in search 
of which the Curlew had sailed, the fact of the desertion by her crew 
gave strong evidence of their guilt, as under the then existing treaties, 
they could not have been captured by the boats of u British man-of-war, 
without their having had slaves actually on board. 

The vessel was in consequence taken possession of; and Captain Trot- 
ter determined, if possible, to get possession of her captain and crew, 
who were on shore at the town of Nazareth. Five of the latter at once 
surrendered themeelves, but declared they had not belonged to the 
original crew, having entered at Prince’s; but they were detained to 
identify the others when taken: they confessed having often heard their 
shipmates speak of a piracy they committed. 

The Panda after this was taken outside the river, into the offing, 
where the Curlew had been left at anchor: every inducement was now 
used to prevail on King Passall, the native chief of the country, to 
give up Don Gibert and his crew. Captain Trotter went himself to 
the king, who acknowledged his obligation to give them up, but firmly 
maintained that they had fled into the bush, and that he was unable to 
seize them. This was proved to be a mere evasion and after many days 
fruitless remonstrance with the king, seeing that he had no intention 
whatever of surrendering the pirate, Captain Trotter determined to effect, 
if possible, by force, what could not be done by persuasion. The Cur- 
dew drawing too much water, the Panda was taken inshore, and 
anchored off the town. Captain Trotter sent at length to the king, and 


* She had several foreign ensigns and pendants. 
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threatened to fire upon the town if his demands were not acceded to within 
agiven time. The last messenger, the gunner, returned on board without 
bringing any hope of the pirates being sent off, and at the expiration 
of the time named, the demand not being complied with, a shot from 
the Panda's long twelve-pounder amidships, was fired over the town. 
A disaster here occurred, which threw a temporary gloom over the pro- 
ceedings. Some lvose powder was on the deck of the cabin, which a 
spark from the gun igniting, communicated with the powder in the 
magazine, and the Panda the next moment was blown up. 

The vessel’s stern was blown out, as well as the plank on her larboard 
side aft, and her quarter-deck was turned right over and hung into the 
water. Being in little more than her own depth of water, she took the 
ground at the instant of filling and heeling over, one bulwark remained 
above water affording safety to the crew till the arrival of her two boats; 
these were two or three miles off, having happily been sent away a few 
hours before, or the loss of life might have been still greater than we 
have to record. Two valuable officers perished; Mr. Johnson the purser 
was picked up with life almost extinct; Mr. Lewis the gunner was still alive, 
clinging in the water to the end of the deck; both died the same afternoon, 
as di¢ John Pilling, marine, who was picked up nearly dead; and a Kroo 
boy was never seen afterwards. Amongst those who received injury were 
Captain Trotter, who was much hurt by being jammed between the planks 
of the deck, as it blew up, and the bulwark, from which position he was 
with some difficulty extricated and saved from drowuing when the vessel 
filled;—and James Wasley, marine, who was obliged to undergo ampu- 
tation of his leg. 

The Curlew was some miles off, hull down ; but underway, stand- 
ing in with a light breeze towards the schooner. On the arrival of the 
first boat the wounded men were sent away under the care of Mr. Mackey 
the surgeon. This officer, when the gun was fired had jumped into the 
fore-rigging to see where the shot fell, and thus escaped injury; a most 
happy circumstance, for on arriving on board the Curlew the assistant- 
surgeon was found on his death-bed in the last stage of African fever. 
When the second boat came up, as many as she would hold were sent 
away in her, while Captain Trotter with a few others remained on the 
wreck till they were removed to a small Portuguese sailing craft, in 
which they remained till the Curlew sent another boat. 

This sad catastrophe was not only attended by loss of life, but many 
valuable stores of the Curlew were lost on board the Panda, including the 
greater part of her firearms and cutlasses; it became therefore impossible 
to take further steps at this time to seize the pirates. King Passall was 
clearly not to be trusted, for although he had declared to Captain 
Trotter that he had not even a canoe by which he could send off a mes- 
sage, on the morning after the accident the Panda was seen at daybreak 
surrounded by native canoes, which had doubtless been busily engaged 
all night in pillaging her. The Curlew’s boats kept them off during 
the day time, till such stores as could be saved were brought away. 

Captain Trotter, thus circumstanced, resolved on going to Fernando 


Po for a fresh supply of arms, and then return to secure the pirates. 
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Having learned however, from the Portuguese prisoners that several of 
the crew of the Panda had left her on various parts of the coast, he 
determined on his way to call at all the places where he was likely to 
gain intelligence of any of them. With this view, after getting the 
Curlew underway on the 20th of June, he proceeded to the Gaboon 
River, where the prisoners had told him the second mate of the Panda 
had gone some time before. On arriving there it was found that this 
person had left for Havana, and the Curlew proceeded on to the Island 
of St. Thomas. In reply to Captain Trotter's ea elie the governor of 
this island professed to know nothing whatever of the pirates, but with 
what truth will afterwards appear. Touching afterwards at Port Anto- 
nio, Princes Island, information was received that two of the crew of 
the Panda, who had quitted that vessel there, had gone to Whydah, in 
the Bight of Benin. 

As no great delay in going there would occur by going first to the 

Gold Coast, Captain Trotter who, as senior officer in charge of the ves- 
sels of war on the coast,* had some important duty to perform there, 
proceeded to Cape Coast Castle, where he left one of the Portuguese 
prisoners, in order that on the arrival of a man of war, which was ex- 
pected, he might be put on board, for the purpose of recognizing any of 
the Panda’s crew who might be in any vessel they fell in with. 
_ The Curlew then sailed for Whydah: on arriving at that place, there 
being no British resident there of any description, Captain Trotter ap- 
plied to M. De Sonza, the well-known slave dealer, for intelligence 
respecting the two men he was led to believe had gone there, and he 
found that one had sailed for Bahia, and that the other on the appear- 
ance of 4 man of war on the coast, had given himself up as a slave to the 
King of Dahomey. M. De Sonza, who seemed cordial in his proffered 
assistance volunteered to send an officer of the Curlew to Abomey, the 
capital of Dahomey, to try and secure the man who had fled there; but 
this offer was declined. No less than thirteen slave vessels were lying 
at Whydah at this time, all of which Captain Trotter, being short of 
officers, searched himself, in his anxiety to discover some of the Panda’s 
crew, but in vain. He was now taken extremely ill with fever, and 
proceeded to Fernando Po, after making a short stay at the Bonny. 

On his arrival at Clarence Cove, Fernando Po, on the 17th of August, 
he was in a state of great danger, and was landed in a cot and taken to 
the hospitable house of the governor, Colonel Nicolls, to whose care 
and kindness may be attributed the saving of his life. The illness of 
the commander caused the detention of the Curlew here for a short time, 
but it will soon be seen how strikingly this delay was overruled for the 
furtherance of the ends of justice. 

A few days before the arrival of the Curlew, Captain Beecroft, an 
officer of the establishment at Fernando Po, had gone over to the 
adjoining coast to the Isle of Bimbia, at the mouth of the Cameroons 
River, where he accidentally fell in with five Spanish sailors, These 
men accosted him, saying that they had been shipwrecked in a vessel 


* Admiral Warren being Commander-in-chief of both east and west coasts, 
necessarily remained almost always at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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of their country, and requested that he would give them a passage to 
the Old Calebar River. ‘This Captain Beecroft said he could not do as 
he was going to Fernando Po, but that they could go with him there, 
and then find their way to Calebar from that island. They accordingly 
took their passage with him, and were about to sail again from Fernando 
Po for Calebar, when Captain Beecroft received Brom his agent at Bimbia 
& quantity of Spanish dollars, with information that they had been picked 
up at low-water mark, and were supposed to have been lost from the 
canoe in which the Spaniards had arrived there. 

On these circumstances coming to the knowledge of Colonel Nicolls, 
it immediately occurred to him that these men might have belonged to 
the Panda, aud it was determined that they should be confronted with 
one of the Portuguese prisoners which Captain Trotter had on board 
from the Nazareth. This was no soouer dune than they were all 
immediately recognized as part of the Panda’s crew. The youngest of 
them, a lad of eighteen years of age, called Jose Perez, being admitted 
as king’s evidence, disclosed the fact, and gave the following account of 
the piracies which the Panda had committed: — 

‘© I entered on board the schooner Panda, Pedro Gibert, at Havana; 
she had two iron guns, and one long brass one abaft the mainmast. We 
sailed about thirteen months ago for the coast of Africa on a slaving 
voyage. About a month after we had been at sea we boarded a ship 
at night; I believe she was English, We took two coils of rope, two 
goats, some syrup, and sweetmeats. About twenty days afterwards we 
fell in with an American brig; first saw her at 6 A.M. I was at the 
masthead at daylight, but did not see the brig until she was seen from 
deck, and I was kept all day at the masthead for it. 

‘‘ About 8 a.m. we closed her, hailed her to send her boat on board, 
which she did, then the second officer, boatswain, carpenter, and four 
men jumped into her, and made them row back to the brig; the second 
officer being armed with a cutlass, and the others with long knives. 

“Soon after they were on board, the boatswain came to the after 
part of the brig and hailed the schooner, showing the captain his hand full 
of dollars, which he threw into the sea. On this the captain sent the 
schooner’s boat to the brig, with some hands, and they set about plun- 
dering her. They sent the brig’s crew to the forecastle, and then 
secured them in the cabin; but before this, they made them get up the 
boxes of dollars from below. Then they put some tarpaulins and 
something else into the cabvose, and set fire to them, and left the brig. 
But they brought with them ten boxes of dollars, half a cask of butter, 
about 300 dollars in a bag, I was told got from the captain, but I did not 
see it. Then they scuttled the brig’s boat, and made sail away from 
her for Africa. 

‘‘ When we boarded the American there was another brig in sight, 
and when we left her a ship was seen to leeward. When we made the 
coast, we went to Grand Bassam for water, and were chased off for about 
cis hours by a frigate, but we made the River Nazareth, to purchase 
slaves. 

‘‘ After we had been in the Nazareth about two months they sailed 
for Prince’s Island to refit; but befure that they cut off the figure-head 
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of the schooner, and made her all flush with the bulwarks. I was left 
on shore in charge of the slave-house, while the vessel was gone to 
Prince’s; she came back to the Nazareth in about a month. 

‘«‘ About five months afterwards I heard that a man-of-war brig was 
at the mouth of the Nazareth, and after anchoring she sent her boats up 
the river to board the schooner. As soon as the schooner’s people saw 
them, they took to the boats for the shore. I was by the captain on 
shore, and heard the carpenter tell him that he was the last person out 
of the vessel, and had got her papers. The carpenter told him, also, he 
had put a barrel of powder in the caboose, with a train from it into the 
cabin, leading to the magazine, and had left a slow match burning. 
He expected before then, he said, to have seen the English all blown 
into the air together. The captain asked the carpenter what he had 
made the match of, and was told ‘ brimstone and powder.’ 

“ [ was away in the bush, but I heard firing on the town and saw 
rockets, but I believe nobody was hurt. 

“© When the schooner sacked off the town of Nazareth, a few miles 
outside of the river, in charge of the men-of-war officers, the Spaniards 
all took to the bush except the captain, who remained in the town, 
secreted by the king. Four days after the man-of-war sailed from 
Nazareth, the schooner Esperanza arrived. Some of the crew of the 
Panda went on board of her. 

‘“‘About a month ago, five of my shipmates and I got a canoe, and 
our captain gave us leave to go where we liked, and he gave us all our 
share of the plunder we had got; the whole was 1,960 dollars, but my 
share was 250. 

‘“* We arrived in the Cameroons river about six days afterwards, and 
hearing that an English schooner was at Bimbia, we went to her, but 
agreed to say that we were shipwrecked seamen. We wanted to get to 
Calebar or Bonny, but as we could not get there without going to 
Fernando Po first, we threw most of our dollars away at Bimbia and 
kept only a few.” 

Such was the confession of Jose Perez before Colonel Nicolls, Captain 
Beecroft, and Dr. Ballard, r.n., justices of the peace at Fernando Po; 
and not only is great credit due to Colonel Nicolls for his indefatigable 
zeal in the whole of the transaction, but his great discrimination of 
character is well exemplified by his having selected Perez for king’s 
evidence. It soneascdl afterwards that he was the only one amongst 
them of sufficient honesty to keep the truth at all hazard, and without his 
testimony, the piracy as will hereafter be seen might not have been proved. 

When we consider the trivial circumstance of the dollars left ex- 
posed at low water having first produced suspicions concerning these 
Spaniards, and the happy coincidence of the Curlew being at Fernando 
Po at the moment of their arrival, with some of their shipmates on board 
to recognize them, Who shall say the hand of Providence was not 
manifest here? One of the six Spaniards, five of whom had now been 
secured, was left at Bimbia; but he was sent for, and all six were des- 
patched to the Island of Ascensiun, by the William Harris, transport, 
to await the arrival of the Curlew. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Tus Sairors’ Homes. 


United Service Club, Pall Mull, 
17th March, 1851. 


Sin.—The Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, of the 27th of February states, 
with reference to a meeting of seamen recently held at the Music Hall, at 
Liverpool, in opposition to the Mercantile rine Act, that one of the 
speakers remarked ‘ ‘i hat the act was an invasion of their civil and religious 
liberties,’ and “ That Sailors’ Homes, were described as Sailors’ Gaols,”— 
a sentiment which was received with loud cheers ! 

Lest 80 monstrous an assertion, from being unnoticed, should pass cur- 
rent amongst mere superficial inquirers into the nature of the Mercantile 
Marine Act, and the system of Sailors’ Homes, I take leave to offer the fol- 
lowing observations which I trust may be allowed a place in your Magazine. 

It is only those who have spent the best part of their lives amongst sea- 
men, who can appreciate their good qualities and kindness of heart, when 
well directed, and it is much to be regretted there should be found amongst 
our shipowners and merchant captains, any who would encourage poor 
Jack in his misguided discontent, and who can show so little regard and 
ope for them, when they are turned adrift in our sea-port towns, with 
their little earnings, exposed to every kind of chicanery and temptation. 
During my late visit to the principal sea-ports in Ireland, Scotland, and 
the North of England, to personally examine the lodging-houses and haunts 
of the mercantile seamen when out of employment, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether something could not be done, to better and ameliorate their 
condition, and improve their habits—aud when at Liverpool | visited the 
shipping-office which is connected with the “ Sailors’ Home,” and has been in 
full operation for many years. It is admirably conducted and answers well, 
thus proving a great boon to the sailor and an advantage to the ship-owner, 
as all shipping-offices will prove to be when the seamen open their eyes to 
the many great advantages this new Mercantile Marine Act affords to them, 
and not allow themselves to be led away by crimps, lodging-house-keepers, 
their agents, and other designing interested persons. 

All who have the welfare of our seamen at heart, must be glad at any 
attempt to raise his character and increase his comforts. Mr. Labouchere 
has shewn a most laudable activity in dealing with a question that was sur- 
rounded with so many difficulties; and although he has had to encounter 
those obstacles which must always turn up in the way of government inter- 
ference with the regulation, by general rules of matters of individual enter- 
prise, he has, upon the whole, been successful. 1 am not sure in expressing 
these views that I shall meet with the concurrence of the whole shipping inter- 
est, since, in some respects, that body may be more or less affected disadvan- 
tageously by the new and proposed regulations. But there is at least one 
point on which every interest in the country (except the fraternity of knaves 
and harpies who infest our sea-ports) will be cordially unanimous, viz. the 
duty of providing some safe-guard against the temptations that strew the 
way of our simple, heedless seamen, when they set foot on shore. These 
most beneficent institutions, called ‘ Sailors’ Homes,” which have only of 
late years begun to be established are the only means, (when combined, and 
worked out properly with the new Mercantile Marine Act,) of effecting this 
most desirable object. 

People who are connected with shipping, and cncouraging those sailors’ 
meetings care little for their moral habits and personal comforts; they see with 
‘indifference their vices and make no attempt to better their sad lot; they 
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think of getting their ship ouf and home in safety, and realising a good profit: 
ask such people to give their mite towards the moral amelioration of the 
sailor, and they will say they have nothing to do with it--in paying him 
his wages they consider they have finished with him, and 


“ Where he goes, and how he fares, 
No one knows and no one cares.” 


As self interest must be the only channel through which you can get at the 
sympathy of such men, I would remind them that, a pound subscribed and 
applied towards the furtherance of a proper system for improving the habits 
of seamen, and their conduct on shore would be found to repay them amply, 
and prevent crime, desertion, and disaffection, which exists to a fearful 
extent in the Merchant Service, and which I have witnessed to a dreadful 
extent at Quebec, Calcutta, and other foreign ports, and the existance of 
‘which may be traced to the want of proper and efficient laws to regulate the 
-Merchant Service. 

Neglected by his employers, the natural weakness of human nature, unin - 
fluenced by moral restraints, yields to the force of temptation and finds itself 
the victim of every passion. 

I wish to impress upon my readers the debased state of prostration, this 
really fine warmhearted race of men labour under, and to help them out of 
the scrapes they are sure to fall into on coming on shore. There is no class of 
‘men so illtreated by their fellow creatures as sailors. After suffering the 
hardships and toils of the sea, they are beset the moment thry land, by the 
most profligate of both sexes, for the purpose of robbing them of their hard 
earned wages, whilst those whose duty it is to come forward to protect them, 
leave them to be taken in and done for by the low lodging-house keepers 
and their abominable agents, who put every temptation in their way. Surely 
then it is evident that the merchant, the owners and commanders of ships, 
and all who profit by the toils of our seamen ought to come forward and 
assist in establishing ‘Sailors’ Homes,” and do their best to reconcile them 
to any act intended to benefit them. ‘The new Mercantile Marine Act may 
‘require a few alterations, but the object of it is good, and it is conducive to 
the interest of all classes connected with the Mercantile Marine. 


W. H. Hatt, Captatn, R.N. 
To the Editor N.M. ; 


_ Whilst writing the above, I have just heard from the North, that our 
ara ares seamen at Shields and other ports, are still setting at defiance 
all the laws and respect for their employers, and threatening in every way 
the New Mercantile Marine Act, which has been made, not only to benefit 
the Merchant Service, but more particularly the seamen who are therein 
employed, their wives and children; and should they die abroad and far 
from home the protection will also extend to the widow and orphans, or to 
an aged mother, and sister, who will be lawfully entitled to the remains of 
their pay or whatever property they have left. 

This act is also a check to all improper punishment, and tyranical treat- 
ment, too often practised by masters and mates ; in fact, it will protect and 
better the condition of seamen in cvery way, and in time produce a more 
enlightened, and better class of men, to command them, and protect the 
property intrusted to their care. Many arichly laden merchant vessel with 
a good and gallant crew has been lost from the ignorance, and incompetency 
of the commander, or mate. 

In the year 1849, sixty-nine vessels were lost belonging to those Northern 
ports, and several of the crews perished: such results might have becn 
anticipated, for the commanders and mates were not subject to any exawi- 
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nation, and neither the Government nor the public had in any way the least 
control over such appointments. Fortunately, (thanks to the new act) it is not 
the case now, for proper, and competent officers are appointed to examine 
masters and mates, and to shew the necessity of having such examinations, 
seventeen candidates offered themselves for masters and mates at the North. 
ern ports last week, and only two could pass for masters, and four for mates; 
a proof that some laws were wanting to oblige persons, who have such a 
charge, to qualify ; consequently, when the new act is fully understood, I 
beg again to remark that to merchants, shipowners, and the public, it has an 
especial claim, and will prove a very great boon to the Mercantile Marine 
of England. 
W. JI. 11. 


ANSWER To EniGcMA IN NAVIGATION. 


45, Prince Street, Bristol, March, 6th, 1851. 

S1n.—There are several methods by which the dav of the month may be 
found at sea, if lost under any circumstances resembling those recorded in 
your last number, as befalling the brig Ocean, uf Liverpool. The two most 
simple are, first, the taking the apparent distance of the sun, a star, or planet, 
and finding from pages 13 to 18 of the month, in the Nautical Almanac, 
the date when this lunar distance would occur, which will be the required 
day. ‘The second method is by finding the latitude of the ship by the meri- 
dian altitude of a star, which as the annual variation in declination is but a 
few seconds would not be sensibly affected by date. he difference between 
this latitude aod the meridianal zenith distance, of either sun or moon, will 
give the declination of the object. The date found in the Nautical Almanac 
when the object has this declination will give the day, if the sun be observed, 
and if the moon, the hour. 

The following example will illustrate both modes. On the day of con- 
valescence, let the sun's meridian passage be observed, and his zenith distance 
ascertained, suppose it to be 20° 27’ N ‘ 

Suppose that shortly after 7 p.u., the apparent angular distance of Alde- 
baran from the moon's centre was observed to be 40° 12’ E., by referring 
to the Nautical Almanac, I find this lunar distance recorded both on the 7th 
Feb., and the 6th March, one of which must be the day required. I decide 
on the latter, because the time shewn by the almanac is between 6h. and 
9h. p.m., nearly agreeing with my time of observation, whilst the time on 
Feb. 7th falls between noon and 3h p.m. However to be more sure as I find 
Sirius nearly south, I observe his meridian passage which I find occurs 
about 7th. His altitude is 57°59’S. The true time of this star’s passing the 
meridian on the 6th March, I find to be 7h, 29m. p.m., nearly agreeing with 
my time ; on Feb. 7th the passage takes place at 9h. 21m. p.m. thus giving 
the same date as the lunar. But as there is a possibility of this difference 
of time being caused by a difference of longitude, from the meridian altitude 
of Sirius I find the latitude of the ship to be 15° 30’ N. Suppose the ship to 
have made 50)’ N., difference of latitude since noon, this will give the latitude 
for that time 14° 40/ N., the difference between which and the sun's zenith 
distance gives the sun’s declination 5° 47’ S., which also agrees with the 
6th March. Having thus obtained the day ofthe month, the time and 
longitude may be found in the manner usually employed for these 
problems. 


If, sir, you deem the foregoing observations worthy of a place in your 
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valuable publication, I hope, many of your nautical readers will derive 
amusement in verifying the practicability of the problem ; and trust none 
will be compelled to practise the directions from necessity. 
To the Editor N.M Jno. Ssaton. 
wil how h have found his date and 
eee ne teed gang to Sens tome eb tal eB} 





CEeLenEs.* 


Tux island of Celebes is, according to the existing administrative disposi- 
tion, as set forth in the Dutch report, divided aa follows :— 

1. Residence of Menado.—It forms a separate division of government, 
under the higher authority of the Governor of the Moluccas, and will thus 
be treated of under that government. 

2. The territory of the Sultan of Ternate on the east coast of Celebes.— 
This also is placed under the government of the Moluccas, and belongs to 
the residency of Ternate, under which head it will be described. 

3. Government of Celebes and the dependencies.—This great division in- 
cludes the whole remaining part of the Celebes, and the surrounding islands, 
besides the island groups south of it to and including Sumbawa, where 
amongst others the Sultan of Biema is established, whose powers also 
extend over the western half of the island of Flores, called Mangaray. 

The kingdom of Goa or Makassar had extended its power over almost 
the whole of Celebes in the middle of the 17th century by its weapons. 
In the beginning of this century our Company had already established 
a factory at Makassar, which having at one time been broken up waa 
again re-established. With an eye to her interests in the Molucca 
Archipelago, and faithful to her principles of state policy, she at last 
established herself as protector of the kingdoms subject toGoa. Bloody 
wars followed, which in 1669 finally put an end to the predominance of 
Makassar. The possessions of Ternate in the north and east of Celebes, 
were restored to that kingdom. Different districts and smaller states 
on the west and south coasts of the island were ceded to the Com- 

any. The other kingdoms, by the conclusion of treaties, were united by 
it in a general confederacy under its protection; whereby the kingdom of 
Boni was established as a counterpoise to the power of Goa, and placed in 
the same position as the last. The ceded district of Makassar was declared 
the chief possession, to the town of which the name of Viaardigen was given 
and to the fort that of Rotterdam. The kingdom of Boni, thus raised 
from its state of depression, by degrees so increased in importance, that 
the difficulties since experienced are principally to be ascribed to its pre- 
sumption. Makassar was, in terms of the capitulation of Java, delivered up 
to the English government in 1812. The pretensions of Boni compelled 
the British inter-government to send an expedition against that kingdom in 
1814 which only had a momentary influence. In consequence of the don 
convention of 1814, Makassar returned under the Dutch government in the 
end of 1816, but in a state of disorder and misgovernment, that finally in 
1824 and 1825 required to be put an end to by stringent military measures. 

New treaties strengthened our disavowed rule; but it is only since the 
return of Boni in 1838 to the general confederacy, that we can consider 
order and peace as having been established in this government. 


* From the Report of the Minister of Colonies to the Second Chamber of the 
States General of Holland. 
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A many sided ramified feudal system, bound up in one by the rights of 
the local chieftains, and moreover by an union of the authority exercised by 
the same, coupled with the existence of other smaller subordinate associa- 
tions, constitutes the basis of the regulation of the native government, the 
natural oppression of which is often increased by the rivalry between Goa 
and Boni. The operation of the Dutch power is here threefold. Thedirect 
authority of government extends over the following subdivisions : the district 
of Makassar with the dependant islands; the southern districts; the 
Northern districts, or Maros, Bulecomba and Bonthian, and Saleyer with 
the surrounding islands, and the south-eastern and south-western groups of 
smaller islands stretching from thence. 

Under the indirect authority of government stand, according to special 
treaties, the feudal states of Kajeli, Tanette, Telle Wajo and Luwu. 

All the other countries and kingdoms iu this government form, according 
to the existing contracts, a general confederacy, of which the princes of Boni 
and Goa are the principal members, and at whose head is placed the Dutch 
government as protectors, clothed with the principal attributes of supre- 
macy. Under its protection are placed the princes of the island of Sumbawa 
and the Sultan of Buton, but the last only belongs to the confederacy. 

The Governor has his seat of government at the chief place Makassar. 
An assistant-resident is established at Maros, and manages the northern 
districts, as European functionaries do the divisions of the southern districts, 
Bulecomba and Bonthian, and of Saleyer, with the dependent islands. A 
similar functionary is placed at Biema on the island of Sumbawa. 

The distinctive character of the inhabitants of this government is that of 
being enterprising seamen and traders. Only in the interior and on the 
south-west side of the is'and is the agriculture, and that principally rice 
cultivation, of any consequence worth mention. The population is divided 
into two great races, who however have much similarity in manners and 
customs. They are, inthe west the Makassars, of whom the prince of Goa 
is the principal, and to the east the Bugis, ot which Boni or Bugie forms the 
most powerful state. The first are par excellence hardy tishers, who pro- 
secute the search for tortoiseshell and trepang in the Moluces Archipelago 
even to New Guinea and New Holland. The last, amongst whom princi- 
pally the Wajurese, are the great traders of the Archipelago, and as such 
are spread far and wide. 

The total number of the population of this government is conjectured to 
amount to about 3 millions; that of the chief place is reckoned at 24,000, 
while the rest is placed at—in the northern districts 120,000, in the southern 
districts 70,000; Bulecomba and Bonthian 30,000, and Saleyer and the 
dependencies 40,000. 

Makassar has been a free port since lst January, 1847. 


Restriction on Smoxina TosBAcco. 


We are glad to find that the Board of Admiralty have issued an order 
prohibiting officers from smoking in the public streets, while in uniform; or 
in boats, while on duty. 

This smoking of tobacco, is one of these acquired tastes which has often 
perplexed us to imagine the advantage of undergoing the ordeal. 

owever there is no accounting for taste, and we must confess we have as 
great a horror of the “weed” as honest Old Stowe, who, in his Chronicles 
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of England, in speaking of tobacco, callsit “that stinking weede so much 
abused to God's dishonour, was first brought into this land by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, or by Sir John Hawkins, as some say, about the year 1565, but not 
used by Englishmen in many years after, though at this day, 1631, commonly 
used by most men, and many women.” 

In the Harleian Miscellany, there is a curious paper on the natural history 
of tobacco. “ I am confident” says the writer, “ it is of the poisoness sort, for 
it intoxicates, inflames, vomits and purges, which operations are common to 
poisoness plants ; besides, every one knows that the oil of tobacco is one of 
the greatest poisons in nature; a few drops of it, falling upon the tongue 
of : oa will immediately throw her into convulsions, under which she 
will die.” 

The writer then describes at length the various modes of using it in differ- 
ent countries. Of the Irish he says “ they do most commonly powder their 
tobacco, and snuff it up their nostrils, which some of our Englishmen do, 
who often chew and swallow it.”’ 

‘‘ As for the qualities, nature and use of tobacco, they may be very con-— 
siderable, in several cases and circumstances, though King James himself 
has both writ and disputed very greatly against it, at Oxford, and Simon 
Pauli, has published a very learned book against it. Some anatomists tell 
us most terrible stories of sooty brains and black lungs which have been 
seen in the dissections of dead bodies, which when living, had been accus- 
tomed to tobacco. 

In 1734 to guard against fire, an order appears to have been issued by the 
Admiralty to the following effect: — 

‘Such as smoak tobacco, are to take it in the forecastle, and in no other 
place, taking all possible care to prevent accident from fire. And by an 
order of the Navy Board, 5th November 1697. ‘‘ Tobacco was not to be 
smoaked in the yard nor in ships afloat, but over a tub of water.’’ 





CoMMODORE STOCKTON ON AFRICA. 


Yonper is Africa, with one hundred and fifty millions of miserable, degraded, 
ignorant, lawless, superstitious idolaters. Whoever has stood upon her sands, 
has stood upon a continent that has geographical and physical peculiarities, 
which belong to no other of the great divisions of the globe. The latter 
appear, upon the face of them, to have been adapted to draw out the ener- 

les of the natives in their inequalities of temperature, soil, and surface, 
Inviting the ingenuity and enterprise of man to overcome them, and in the 
varieties of their products tempting the interchanges of commerce; thus 
affording ample encouragement to the progress of civil and social improve- 
ment. But Africa is still, as of old, a land of silence and of mystery. Like 
the interminable dreariness of her own deserts, her moral wastes of mind lie 
ae for the approach of influences from abroad. No savage people have 
ever advanced to a civilized state without intercommunication with others. 
All the continents of the world, have in their turn, been occupied and 
civilized by means of colonies: but in no one of them did it appear so 
inevitably necessary, from a previous examination of circumstances, as in 
that of Africa. It is plain to the very eye, that Africa is a land to which 
civilization must be brought. The attempt has been made over and over 
again by devoted missionaries and others to penetrate that land, and seek 
to impart the blessings of civilization and christianity to her savage hordes, 
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But the labour has been spent in vain. The white man cannot live in Africa. 
The annals of the Moravians, of Cape Colony, Sierra Leone, of Liberia, con- 
tain the records of the sacrifice of some of the best men that have lived to 
grace the pages of any people's history, in the vain attempt to accomplish 
something for her redemption through the instrumentality of white men. 
Who then is to do this work? 

Let now any calm, reflectiag spectator of the present state of the world be 
asked to look at Africa, aud then, from among the nations, point out the 
the people best calculated to do this work, and when his eyes falls upon the 
descendants of the sons of that continent now in America, will he not say 
‘‘ These are the people appointed for that work”.—Colonization Herald, 


THE BospHorus—Screw Steamer. 


Mucx interest has been lately occasioned by the remarkable performances 
of merchant screw-steamers, especially those which are designated Aux- 
iliary. 

These vessels are completely masted and fitted for sailing, as full rigged 
ships, or otherwise; however assisted, when necessary, by the screw. 

The principle on which they act, is to sail whenever there is wind enough 
to give them a certain average speed (say eight or nine knots an hour) near 
their course; and to use steam only when the wind is light, or during calms; 
or in occasionally helping the vessel to make good way, while working to 
windward close-hauled. 

Regular winds, such as the trades, are crossed as speedily as possible, with 
a full sail, just as in regular sailing vessels. 

The screw-steamers do not usually make direct courses by the very shortest 
route, like full power steamers, lightly rigged; nor can they, when only provided 
with auxiliary power, equal their speed under steam alone; but as their con- 
sumption of coal is very small, and they sail faster than any vessel hampered 
with paddle boxes and wheels, they are not obliged to coal frequently, and 
by sailing much, and well, they actually beat the full power paddle steamers, . 
on long voyages, while, from their greater capacity for carrying cargo, and 
their small coneumption of fuel, they are sailed very much more economically, 
and of course return a larger profit. 

The speedy return of the Bosphorus from the Cape of Good Hope is a 
proof of this statement, although that screw steamer, being a first experiment 
on a long ocean voyage, did not take the best course for demonstrating the 
problem, (of combining speed with economy,) so strikingly as her successors 
will, especially those of much lerger tonnage. 

The Bosphorus did not take the best course, nor did she follow the general 
rule of keeping ‘‘a full sail” when there was a good breeze, though not a 
fair one, nor did she steer so as to avail herself to the utmost of known 
favourable winds, or to avoid currents that retarded her progress. fer course 
was nearly that ofa full power paddle-wheel steamer, instead of being (as it 
ought to have been) nearly that of a regular sailing ship. Moreover she was 
not provided with the best fuel, some of her coal being so bad that it was 
thrown overboard as useless waste. 

This ship, and her sisters, the //ellespont and Propontis, are exactly simi- 
lar, in all respects; they are fitted with shifting or feathering screws; their 
builders’ measurement is 536 tons, and their power nominally that of 80 
horses, respectively. 
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The average specd of the Bosphorus, during the whole time of being under 
way, going to and returning from the Cape of Good Hope was almost eight 
knots, (more than seven aiid three quarters,) ahigh average under the cir- 
cumstances abovementioned. ; 

She was thirty-nine days under way, going to the Cape, and thirty-fcur 
returning, including the very inconvenient delay caused by going so far out 
of the best winds, and into adverse currents, in order to touch, both going 
and returning at Sierra Leone, as well as the Cape Verd Islands; a service 
that might be less inconveniently executed by a small branch steamer. 

At the return of the Bosphorus to Plymouth on the 12th of March, from 
which port she had departed on the 18th of December; her machinery and 
everything on board proved to be in such perfect condition that her com- 
mander (3 . Vine Hall,) reported her ready to sail on another Cape vogage in 
four days. 

Bosphorus, Hellespont, and Propontis.—These ships are remarkably easy 
at sea, their screws cause no annoyance, they can be shifted from one position 
to another in three minutes, at any time, and that of the Bosphorus 1s now 
in perfect condition. 

When these ships are under sail only, shifting or feathering the screw 
makes a difference of nearly two knots in their speed. 

March 20th, 1841. G. §. S. C. 


ScrEw STEAMERS. 


We have more than once directed attention to the great revolution screw- 
steamers are destined to effect in our mercantile marine, and every week 
gives strength to our convictions. The disaster which befell the Great 
ritain, though her only fault was she overran her commander, gave screw- 
steamers a check for a time, but they are now rapidly augmenting, and per- 
forming their voyages with great regularity. The Arno, one of this class of 
vessels, arrived last evening in five days and sixteen hours from Gibraltar. 
Before the year closes we shall have one, if not more, between this port and 
Chagres, and, as the railroad thence to Panama will be completed by that 
‘time, for the contractors are proceeding energetically with their work, with a 
view to opening it before the 3lst of December, this route will materially 
facilitate the transmission of our textile fabrics from this country tothe West 
Coast of America. In a few years we expect to find not only every ocean 
and sea traversed by English screw-steamers, but every estuary and river in 
which there is a port of any extent of trade entered by those from Liverpool. 
America is proverbial for her clipper sailing ships, owing to the peculiarity 
of her California and China trades, for the nature of the credit system under 
which they are carried on gives clipper ships an especial advantage; but, be- 
lieving that screw-steamers will become best adapted to all trades that can 
afford to pay a fair remuneration for outward freights, they will ultimately 
displace the clipper sailing vessel. Every year diminishes the expenses of 
screw-steamers, from the greater certainty of coaling at intermediate ports 
at a reduced cost; for, let screw-steamers be but once established on any 
route, and the coaling depots will be created, as a matter of course, by other 
interests. Our feeling would be more zealously enlisted were Liverpool, 
whose position is peculiarly favourable for the building of iron steamers, 
making effurts to secure for herself her fair portion of their construction, 
instead of allowing the Clyde to have nearly the entire building to itself. 
Even a Joint Stock Company would be preferable to inactivity —Ziverpood 
Albion. 
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Navuricau Norices. 


Tue [suaxp oF Ruan, June, 1850.—By Commander N. Vansittart, of 
H.M.S. Frolic. 


Ruad Island the ancient Aradus is situated in nearly lat. 34° 49’ N., 
long. 35° 53’ E., is from the main land at nearest part about 1} miles, and 
from Tortosa 8.S.W. 2 miles. It is the Aradus or Arad of scripture, whence 
Tyre is said to have drawn her mariners. It is about half a mile in length, 
and rather more than a quarter of a mile in breadth, and is surrounded 
the remains of ancient walls: the castle or citadel being still nearly perfect 
without guns. 

The island is nothing more than a barren rock, not even having a spring 
of water, for which they are entirely dependant on the artificial reservoirs 
containing rain water, and from supplies that are fetched from the river on 
the main land. 

The anchorage, although it cannot be called a good anchorage, is for three 
or four brigs, corvettes, or small frigates to be preferred to most ports in 
Syria to the southward of it, being equal to Tripoli and Beyrout, and superior 
to Sidon, Tyre, Kiaffa, or Jaffa. Itis sheltered from the south-west winds 
which appear to be the prevailing winds on the Syrian Coast ; and which, in 
the winter time, blow with the greatest violence, consequently the ones 
mostly to be guarded against. 

- From W.b.S. to S.b.W., the anchorage is sheltered by the Island of 
uad. 

From S.E. to N.N.E., by the main land, leaving the anchorage apparent] 
exposed to winds, any point to the northward of west, and likewise to $8.E. 

ales. 
e From a small island 13 miles south from the anchorage, and the many 2} and 
3 fathoms patches to the southward, as they cause the sea in a gale to break 
violently over them, making the anchorage comparatively safe, although no 
doubt subject to a disagreeable swell. To the northward although not so 
well protected, there are several patches of 3} fathoms. 

To enter the anchorage it is necessary to enter from the north point of 
the island, which is bold, having 10 fathoms close to it. At 200 yardsisa 
small patch of 4 fathoms rock on it, so that it is necessary to keep the island 
of Ruad close on board; pass at a distance of 300 or 400 yards, where you 
have 5 fathoms least water. Good anchorage off the centre of the town in 
54 fathoms sand and mud, 500 or 600 yards off, increasing 8 fathoms at half 
amile. It would be most dangerous for a vessel to attempt coming in or 
going out to the south of the island from the many 2} fathoms patches 
there. 

Water to be had from a stream on the main land bearing from the 
centre of the Island of Ruad, N.E.b.E. 1} miles; vessels may anchor off 
the watering place at 700 yards distance in 5 fathoms. At the entrance of 
the stream is a bar of sand with only a foot of water upon it. Boats would 
have to anchor 50 or 60 yards off. Watering at T'ripoli from the river above 
Ali, which is distant from Ruad 25 miles, is better water and easier for the 
boats employed. 

The island of Ruad as seen from seaward has the appearance of a fortified 
town, and shows out light from the main land, upon which the ruins of the 
christian church built by the Crusaders is very conspicuous, to the north- 
east of which is the town of Tortosa. 

On nearing Ruad the mast-heads of the country vessels may be seen over 
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the town. The inhabitants give a very favourable account of the anchorage, 
and none of them ever recollect a vessel having been wrecked there. They 
have themselves eight brigs belonging to the island. Cattle to any quantity 
may be procured from the main land by giving timely notice. 

The population of the island is 960 men, exclusive of women and children, 
the inhabitants all Mahometans, mostly seamen, carrying on a slight trade 
in native boats and small vessels, by exporting grain and fruit from the 
main land at ‘lortosa to other places, sponge fishery, and a party going over 
daily in fine weather to work on the main land. 





Sainina Directions rok Axtcoa Bay.—Extract from the Remarks of 
H.M.S. Hermes, Com. Fishbourne. 


In approaching Algoa Bay from the southward in clear weather, the first 
land that will be visible are the mountains in the interior, sketches of 
the most remarkable of them are given on the chart made by the officers 
of the Hermes, viz., Wiuterberging land and of a mountain sumewhat simi- 
lar, also having a serrated top, the bearings from Cape St. Francis (which 
is sometimes taken for Recife,) and Recife are as follows :— 

The Coxcomb bears by compass from Cape St. Francis N.E. 4 N. thirty 
mailes, and from Cape Recife N.N.W. 4 W. thirty-seven miles, and the moun- 
tain with the serrated top to the eastward of it bears N. 18° W. of Cape 
Recife, distant twenty-nine miles. 

These bearings will be sufficient guide in stecring for the Capes referred 
to, when they themselves are not seen. Continuing to steer for Recife the 
the next land that will appear will be the high land in its immediate vicinity, 
on which is a horizontal line of sand that looks very much like a sandy 
beach, but which is not now so; afterwards Kccife itself will a tae a little 
further to the eastward, showing low but distinct as a Cape, with one hum- 
mock near the extreme point. Ror will the lighthouse appear till after a fur- 
ther approach of four or five miles; its latitude ic 34° 1’S., and longitude 
25° 41’ 30’ E. No vessel should approach the Cape four miles to the east- 
ward of Recife, or Recife itself nearer than two miles, and then only with a 
commanding breeze. Since the reefs extend to one mile and a quarter from 
the land, and there is a very decided and dangerous indrift: neither should 
any be tempted by the absence of break to approach nearer on the east side 
since it often occurs that the sea does not break on a seven foot patch a mile 
from the lighthouse, and yet without a moment's warning it will break in 
seven fathoma. 

It is seldom prudent to approach nearer than to 13 fathoms water. When 
rounding Recife, or before a white stone beacon will be seen to the north- 
eastward of the lighthouse, which when on with it, or more accurately when 
its top is in one with a perpendicular line on the lighthouse, it points to the 
eight foot patch of the Roman Rock, and is the eae mark up to itona 
course about N.N.E}E. ‘This patch bears from the lighthouse N.N.E. 4 E. 
two miles and a quarter. 

After picking up this leading mark the a ehcciraee be carried along the side 
of the hill opposite to where the Roman Rock lies, and to about two milcs 
from the lighthouse, where will be seen two wooden beacons, which when in 
one, point to the eight foot patch of the Roman, and from which when in one 
bear W.b.N. 

When the lighthouse has been brought to bear N.W. 4 W., and the sound- 
ings are from 10 to 13 fathoms, intending to go between the rock and the 
main, the course may be altered to north. After running about two miles 
from the time of bringing the lighthouse N.W.4 W., and yct some distance 
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before the wooden beacons come in one, or ‘when Beacon Point, which is a 
low sandy beach terminating in dark brown ragged rocks is W.N.W., the 
white stone beacon must be brought and kept just open to the eastward of 
the lighthouse, this will take the vessel to the westward of the Roman in from 
7 to 8 fathoms with one or two casts of 6 fathoms before coming up to the 
wooden beacons. After the wooden beacons have been brought in one, and 
again opened on the other side some distance, the anchorage off the town 
ger be steered for, always giving Beacon Point a berth of a full quarter of a 
mile. 

Intending to go to the eastward of the Roman after having brought the 
lighthouse to bear N.W. } W., the course N.N.E. } E. may be steered, or any 
course more to the northward, that will admit of the stone beacon being kept 
open to the westward of the lighthouse; then when the wooden beacons have 
been brought in one, and again opened some distance, or when the staff and 
point of the Diamond on Fort Frederick have been brought in one with the 
centre of the remarkable hill behind it (a sketch of which is given in the 
chart,) or if these are not seen when Beacon Point bears W.N.W., the an- 
chorage off the town may be steered for. 

The captain of the port will indicate where merchant vessels are to anchor, 
but sandy bottom and good holding ground is to be found any where in 7 
fathoms. Ships will ride much safer with long scope of cable, say 60 fathoms 
of chain and 30 fathoms of coir (additional next the hawse) in 4 fathoms, 
and proportionably more in deeper water—less than the quantity indicated 
be d never be tried in this bay, and indeed it is seldom judicious to use 

ess. 

The Roman is not, as supposed, a single rock, but a number of single rocks 
rising above a bed of rocks fall 500 feet long. 

There is a red buoy with a staff and beacon on it moored in 9 fathoms 
N.E., by compass, from the eight foot patch of the Roman, outside of which 
vessels going to the eastward of the rock should pass, but if going to the west- 
ward they should not approach the buoy on its W. or S.W. sides nearer than 
one cable’s length. 


Directions for entering Algoa Bay at night. 


In coming from the westward no vessel should make the light on a bearing 
to the southward of east, and should she from any cause have fallen to the 
northward, so as to have brought the light more to the southward, she must 
without fail haul out till the light bear east, or if she is not aware of the 
error or deviation due to the iron, &c., in the ship to E. 48. before she 
arrives within five miles of the light. After which she may steer E.S.E. till 
the light bears N.b.W., then E.N.E. till it bears N.W., after which she may 
alter course to N.N.E. until the light is brought on the latter bearing: she 
should not get less than 12 fathoms water, and she should go sufficiently 
slow to obtain soundings. The current sets in strong towards the reefs, so 
if she find herself dropping in, she must haul to the southward. 

While steering the course indicated, viz. N.N.E., going outside the Roman 
she must not on any account bring the light to the southward of S.W. 48. 
or S.W., or get less than 10 fathoms water, and if so must haul to the east- 
ward till she has run three miles at least from the time of having brought 
the light to bear N,W., she may then steer N.W.b.N. to the anchorage. ‘The 
town and vessels will appear from under the shadow of the land, as the an- 
chorage is approached, even though no lights appear. 

It is better to adhere to these directions, though lights should be seen 
apparently in the town or amongst the shipping, as these might be in a part 
of the bay north of the town, and thus deceive. 
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I would strongly recommend that no vessel should attempt to go to the 
westward of the Roman Rock at night, as the soundings are irregular, and 
i winds there are more baffling, the currents also set in towards the main 

d. 

The Redwing Rock has been most carefully sought after without success, 
coupling which with the fact that there is no break in the place where it is 
said to be, leaves no doubt in my mind but that what was taken for a rock 
has disappeared. In Algoa Bay, and at about ten miles N.E.b.E. from the 
anchorage off Port Elizabeth, are the St. Croix Islands, under which there 
is good anchorage for all winds. Indeed it is a question, whether the town 
should not be near them, and under them the anchorage, for that part of 
the colony, the open country and the adjacent River Swartzcops, would 
afford no mean advantages not possessed by Port Elizabeth. 

The Bird Islands in the eastern extremity of this bay, lay off Woody Cape, 
which is as its name imports covered with wood, except a small patch of 
sand at its highest part, and is the only seabound land in its vicinity that 
is so, which gives it in contrast with that for miles on either side a dark 
appearance; the land on the west side from near St. Croix Islands, are 
numerous sandy hillocks quite bare of vegetation; and that to the eastward 
up to Padrone Point, is pearly similar. Woody Cape is high, rugged, and 
not prominent, scarcely determinable as a cape, except when very near it; 
not so Padrone Point which runs out into a iow foint of sand, forming a 
determined cape without vegetation, from which breakers run out some dis- 
tance. The water breaks still further off, owing to the mecting by currents 
this point, and after strong winds. 

The innermost danger from these islands is full five miles from Woody 
Cape, and they afford a tolerable anchorage behind them from W. to S.S.E. in 
in 13 fathoms, whichisrather better than half a mile from the northern breakers 
closer to them, these would afford more shelter, but the ground is foul. 

These islands are very low and proportionably dangerous, and though the 
main land will generally be seen before them, and the distance from them 
estimated from it, yet this is not entirely to be relied on, and in shaping & 
course to go outside of them allowance should be made for the fact that the 
eddy or return current sets in towards them, and then to the eastward. 

The Doddington and western reef sbould be considered as part of the 
Bird Island reefs, and no vessel should go between them, the water docs 
not always break on them, but in bad weather the break extends the whole 
way from them to the islands: the Doddington lies about eleven from Woody 


Cape. 

T here are many statements current, about breakers being to be seen from 
time totime in this bay during south-east gales, yet I believe others 
than those laid down, to have no existance, and that which has been mistaken 
for them is no doubt the effect of mirage. I had scen the appearance al- 
luded to extend raph the length of the bay, but examination and patient 
atteution shewed it all to be unreal, as it vanished by degrees as we passcd 
along. It may be occasioned by the sudden change of temperature in the 
air, which altering its capacity for moisture, causes an evaporation from the 
sea to take place to the lower strata, and less to the upper, which are there- 
fore of unequal densities, and refract light in different degrees, producing 
the alternate appearance of white or broken water, and sea green, and regu- 
larly as the particles are set in motion, intermingling by the passage of the 
sea, and whose surface at the same time being smooth but in motion, reflects 
the rays from different points to the eye, as it rolls along, giving the rolling 
over r Leite of wave crest or roller. ‘There may be a little sea at times, 
the effect of rain or over falls, where there are as here currents and irregular 
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soundings, but nothing detrimental to navigation; while on the contrary 
the palpable change from a very considerable cross sea in north-west gales 
to smooth water, which immediately follows on passing into this bay, is 
quite remarkable, and renders it a good refuge in such gales, almost in any 
part from Recife to Bird Island. 

The number of cases of vessels parting their cables in the bays of the 
Cape of Good Hope induced me to institute enquiries with a view to ascer- 
tain the causes. ‘Ihe result left no doubt upon my mind but that they gene- 
rally arose from the attempt to ride out gales with very insufficient quanti- 
ties of cable, since there was no room to suppose that their sizes were insuffi- 
cient, as is evident from a comparison of the sizes of those that parted with 
that of the Hermes, cables, or other ships of war. 

T hus those of the Prince Charley were 1% inches in diameter, the cs- 
tablished size of the Hermes, yet the Prince Charley's total weight when 
loaded, could not have been more than 800 tons, while that of the Hermes 
18 1400 tons. The anchors of the Prince Charley were only 18 cwt., and 
those of the Hermes are 28 cwt. The anchors in the Merchant Service 
generally are much smaller than those of men-of-war, and judiciously so ; 
for if there be a proper amount of chain, there anchors will hold equally with 
those in usc in the Navy, and having small anchors will often oblige the 
veering to a considerable scope, and thus save the ship. 





Bay or Mazaaan, North Africa. 


Schooner Velox, Londun, July 1839. 


Sir.—I send you inclosed a survey sketch of the Bay of Mazagan, North 
Africa, taken in June 1839; should you dcem it worth notice, it may be 
perhaps useful to some ship-master, who like myself, may be chartered there, 
(and not able to procure a local plan or chart of the bay). The base lines 
were measured by the ship's deep-sea-lead-line, carefully measured and 
marked, the angles were taken by a sextant, the sun’s bearing noted at 
each station, and his altitude taken by artificial horizon to determine the 
variation. 

During my stay there, a French brig was wrecked on recf marked H, she 
missed stays in beating out of the bay ina fresh north-east wind. The 
reef can always be distinguished, as the sea in fine weather breaks upon it. 
The patch of rocks marked E are dangerous, as the sea only breaks upon 
them at low water, in tempestuous weather. They bear W.N.W. from the 
Old Light House Tower, 720 fathoms. The best anchorage is to bring the 
two flag-staffs on the Sardinian Consul’s house in one, and anchor in 5 
fathoms water; by doing so you come upon a patch of blue clay, the rest of 
the bay being without exception rocky bottom. The prevailing wind is 
north-east, and when it blows strong, a heavy sea tumbles in and renders 
the bay far from secure. A north-west wind is also a very unwelcome 
visitor, but with the wind from any point of the compass from N.E.b.E., 
round to N.W.b.W., it is always safe. 

Provisions and stock of all kinds are very good and cheap. The appearance 
of the town from the sea, is like an old ruined fortification, and the high 
tower of Tet or Tid to the southward of it, and the town of Azamon to 
northward of it, say seven miles, (the buildings of which are all flat-topped 
and whitewashed,) are the only remarkable objccts near it. 

There is a great deal of sameness in the appearance of the land, all the 
way from Cape Blanco north to Rabat. It is a sterile sandy country of mo- 
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derate height, with here and there a Mahomedan Saint House on the 
heights. 
. Iam Sir, &c., 
To the Editor N.M. | WiLiram FaLconger. 
[This was received too late to give the sketch in this number. ] 


Searcn For Sirk Jonnx FRANKLIN. 


The following letters have been received from Commander Pullen, the 
officer in charge of the boat party from the Mackenzie River, in search of 
Sir John Franklin. 

*“* Fort Good Hope, Mackenzie River, July 17th, 1850. 

‘*Sir.—lI have the honor to report, for the information of their lordships, 
& Summary of my proceedings since the 28th ult., at which date I had the 
honor of despatching my last letter. 

“ T returned to Fort Simpson on the 3rd inst., from which date until the 
11th, my own party as also the people of the fort were busily engaged in 
‘preparing the boats for the voyage, some of the blue jackets volunteering to 
act as carpenters, and handling saws and planes with nearly equal facility as 
the marlingspike. Ihave had the new boat (Try Again, length 40 ft., keel 
‘30 ft., beam 9 ft. 4 in, depth 3 ft, 2in., masts 22 ft.,) fitted with two masts, 
fore and aft sails, and an iron keel band. She is certainly very large, but 
the only smaller boat there (built for Sir J. Richardson) is not of sufficient 
capacity to contain all our provisions and stores, and should we have the 
good fortune to discover the missing party we should be enabled to afford 
them more efficient assistance, although her size will entail on the party a lit- 
tle extra work as regards portages, &c. The Logun was as thoroughly re- 
paired and fitted as possible, and having received provisions, stores, &c., from 
Fort Simpson, we started from that post on the 11th inst., reached Fort 
Norman on the 13th, stopped there one night to reccive the contingent of 
provisions and stores from that station, and arrived here yesterday morning, 
having pulled day and night (the wind being almost constantly fresh against 
us,) with the exception of one or two trials of sailing, in which the 7; 
Again (which name I have given to the large boat,) answered as well as 
could be expected. We have here completed our supplies, amounting to 
forty-five pieces, sufficient for 120 days for our party of seventeen. 

‘*T intend also to take up the peminican buried at Point Separation, leav- 
ing a notice there, should any parties arrive and need provisions, of the 
nearest post where they may be obtained, which I consider to be that on 
Peel’s River, to reach which cannot occupy more than three days at the 
farthest, although I do not consider it probable that any party can arrive, or 
at any rate, before our return, when I shall, if possible, replace it. 

‘‘] bave engaged here two Indians to accompany us as hunters, and made 
arrangements for others to look out for us on the banks of the Beghoola or 
Inconnu, should we ascend that river, which they say is seven nights from 
this, and well stocked with deer; but we should probably take a rather longer 
time to accomplish the journey across, as our men cannot be such expert 
walkers as those trained from their infancy to the exercise. 

‘Should we fortunately attain Banks Land, and find the sea clear to the 
eastward, and a favorable breeze, I am led to suspect that we may possibly 
proceed to Port Leopold; but I only name this as a possible chance, should 
their lordships not hear from me of our return this season. Again, could we 
only reach Cape Bunny with our boats, whence Sir J. Ross turned to the 
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south, we should certainly not return, but proceed on foot, for which I think. 
we cannot be better provided, all hands being equipped with dresses and 
mocassins of moose leather, than which nothing is better adapted to resist 
the icy blasts of the frigid north, requiring less under clothing, which should 
always be of flannel or woollen, except for the feet, duffle or blanket wrape 
pers being far preferable to any kind of sock or stocking ; and thus the men 
are less tightly and cumbersomely clad than with the usual provision: of 
cloth garments, English leather shoes, &c. 

“I have written to Mr. Rae, requesting @ supply of provisions, clothing, 
&c., the former to meet our wants in case of return by the Beghoola, and to 
carry us on to the wintering station, which the period of our arrival can only 
determine—the latter to repay our Indian hunters who will not go further 
south, and such others as may assist us, for their services. 

““ We are just on the point of starting, and I hope to reach the sea about 
the 23rd inst. Whenever I meet with remarkable headlands or points, 
either on this coast or otherwise, I shall take care to leave conspicuous 
notices of our visit, and perhaps a deposit of provisions. Our stock on 
leaving Point Separation will consist of 2,300lb. of dry meat, and 1,700lb: 
of pemmican; also half-a-dozen cases of preserved meat, which will remain. 
so to the last. 

‘‘ Agreeably with the opinion expressed in the latter part of my journal, I 
do not think that Capt. Collinson’s ships will be able to get along the coast 
from Point Barrow, if they reach so far, unless the ice be: further removed 
from the shore, than at the time of our last voyage. The steam-launch wilt 
have a good chance, as driftwood is plentiful along the coast, east of Cape 
Halkett; and of course boats may again do what boats have done before, 

“ The season has been extraordinarily fine, and our steersman (an intel- 
ligent man,) who was on the coast in both expeditions of Sir John Richard- 
son and Mr. Rae, is confident of an open sea. Others, also, natives of the 
country, are of the same opinion. 

“ Should I find provisions and fuel plentiful on Bank’s Land, it is possible 
that I may winter there, for the further prosecution of our search next 
season. 

“In conclusion, I beg to assure their lordships, that no efforts (as I before 
said) will be spared to endeavour to carry out their wishes to the utmost, 
aod hope that the termination of this season may, by God's blessing, throw 
some light upon the whereabouts of the sary Partie 

-*T have the honour to be, &c., 
‘W. J. S. Putten, Commander, R.N. 
‘“‘ Commanding Boat Expedition in the Arctic Seas. 


“« To the Secretary of the Admiralty.” 


EpwARp’s Patent Preservep PorarTo. 


This inestimable vegetable diet continues to meet with deserved support 
in the Royal Navy, Transport, East India Company, and other publie 
services. From all parts of the world, reports of its virtues as an antiscor- 
butic, &c., continue to be received, and we find by our advertisement sheet, 
that Com. Forsyth of the Prince Albert, late from the Arctic Regions, has 
added his testimony to its excellence. We strongly recommend all who go 
long voyages, to add the Patent Preserved Potato to their stores. 
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Mavry’s WIND AND CURRENT CHARTS. 


The following is an extract from the report drawn up by a Commissioner 
of the Congress of the United States, which had been presented to Congress, 
waa read at a meeting of the Geological Society by Mr. John Smith:— 


Lieut. Maury has undertaken to collect from the log books of both private 
and public ships, the results of the experience of their officers with regard to 
winds, currents, &c., in all parts of the ocean, and to embody these results 
in a set of charts, called ‘Maury’s Wind and Current Charts,’ in such a 
manner as to give to every navigator, the benefits of the expericnce of all 
whose records are thus combined and collated. 

For this purpose, the track of each vessel is delincated on the chart, in 
colours according to the seasons of the year, and in characters according to 
the months. The winds daily experienced by the vessel making the track, 
are laid down on that track in symbols so ingeniously contrived, that the 
navigator, without any written description, sees at once not only the direction 
of those winds in the different months of the year, but perceives at once 
their precise character. They are seen to be fresh or light, moderate or 
strong, gales or squalls. 

In like manner he is apprised of the set and velocity of the sea currents, 
the variation of the compass observed, the temperature of the water, and 
such other facts as may have been noted; all tending to a more general and 
correct knowledge of wind and weather, and thus furnishing new helps to- 
wards making ocean navigation more safc, speedy, and sure. 

In consequence of his investigations, Lieut. Maury has been induced to 
recommend a more northerly route than the one usually taken by vessels in 
the European trade. This recommendation is made not only on the princi- 
ples of great-circle sailing, as being nearer, but also on account of the winds, 
which are in that region believed to be more favourable. The log book of 
Capt. Mumford, of the ship Wisconsin, lately arrived at New York from 
Liverpool, has been, with many others, exhibited to your committee. The 
Wisconson had Lieut. Maury’s charts on board, and kept well to the north, 
as recommended by him. She arrived at her port of destination twelve days 
before two other ships which sailed in company, but which went farther to 
the south. It is not claimed that such a difference will invariably occur in 
the length of passage by the two routes, but the result we record is never- 
theless full of significance, and indicates the great importance and value to 
be attached to the subject under consideration. Ifthe voyage across the 
Atlantic can be shortened but a day or two, commerce will still reap impor- 
tant benefits.” Bombay Paper. 





A Maw arvoat in THE Min Ocean.—Letters from Havana, dated 
Feb. 3rd, narrate a second remarkable rescue in mid ocean.—“ On the 
morning of the 28th, at 3 o'clock, as the bark Oregon, Thompson, from 
Frankfort for Havana, was nearing the coast of Cuba, and distant some 
twenty miles, the attention of the officers of the ship and the watch on deck, 
was attracted by a singular noise near the ship in the water, not scemingly 
the voice of a human being in distress, but which led to examination of the 
surface, as far as the eye could reach, without ascertaining any object floating 
upon it. The ship passed on its way a half-mile or more, when the captain 
impressed with the sentiment that life was at hazard, ordered his sbip about. 


—— 


UCI te 
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The singular sound was again heard, the boat lowered, and a life saved, 
James Thompson, a Prussian by birth, after having obtained strength to 
give utterance to words, reported that he fell overboard from the ship Ocean 
Star, bound from New Orleans to Boston, at 6 o'clock the previous evening, 
that he fe!l through the head, and the vessel passed over him, and he pre- 
sumes that it was not observed on board in time to render bim assistance. 
He remained six hours without anything to aid in sustaining himself, as he 
thinks, but some three hours before he was picked up througa the providence 
of Capt. Thompson, he struck a floating board of some three feet in length 
and one foot io width, which buoyed him, and enabled him to rest.” 





Mopets or Frigates, YACHTS, AND STEAMERS.— We lately noticed the 
launch of a spleadid steamer for the Turkish government, constructed by the 
Messrs. White, of Cowes. The public will be glad to learn in these exciting 
times of the race between England and America, that that talented family is 
on the qui vive, and are preparing a series of models, China clippers and 
others, to form a new class of merchant ships, and which are destined to be 
exhibited at the Chrystal Palace, at the ensuing exhibition of the world’s 
industry. There can be no mistake that our little island bears the palm in 
ship-building, both in Her Majesty’s Navy and Mercantile Marine, as it does 
of her phantom ships, which may be found in every Royal Yacht Club. Mr. 
Joseph White is also preparing models of all che ships he has built and 
altered for the Government, including the renowned Pheton, the Water- 
witch, the Daring, the Contest, and Termagant; with those of the altered 
bows of the Amphion and Foz frigates; also a few specimens of his schooner 
and cutter yachts. The Queen Victoria schooner, built for the Emperor of 
Russia, the schooner Constance, for the Marquis of Conyngham, and the 
cutter Lavrock, now building in his yard for Capt. C. Hamlyn Williams, r.n. ; 
also a model of a schooner, designed to compete with the Yankee clipper 
yacht, which is to astonish “the Britishers.” We understand that Mr. 
Thomas White, of Gosport, is also “ up and doing,” so that the talents of a 
whole family will be exhibited for the honour of their country. Independent 
of this branch of service, the island will not be backward in sending forth 
specimens of her industry and manufactures.— Sun. 


RaMBLES IN WESTERN Inp14.— Versova, Surat. 


Tue shore continues pleasing and picturesque—cocoa-nut groves, occasionally 
interrupted by high black masses of rock, skirting the beach; the beautiful 
hills of Salsctte, occasionally surmounted by a ruined Portuguese church, clos- 
ing up the back ground. A little north of Versova, the estuary running up to 
the town, and so round the Island of Basseiu,—a continuation of it stretching 
away round by Tannah, and so returning to Bombay harbour after encircling 
the islands of Salsette and Trombay, opens on the view. The beauty of the 
scenery and charms of the sail throughout this creek in either direction can 
rarely be surpassed; of this, however, we shall by-and-bye have occasion to 
speak. The walls, towers, and churches of Bassein are clearly distinguishable 
over the rocks and amongst the trees. The coast now becomes much more bold 
than before; the country round Mahim rising in finely rounded conical hills 
from the shore. The large massy works of Danoo, a native fort, of apparently 
great size and strength, flanked at the gatcs and angles with huge round towers 
forms another eminently picturesque object from a coasting vessel. 
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Itis singular that though the whole shore north and south of Bombay is 
dotted with these strongholds, no drawings or descriptions of them appear any 
where to exist in published form. We have embellished, and fancy pictures 
numberless of Ghauts and L-indoo temples—Government have just arranged for 
delineations of the mosques and public buildings of Beejapore—how could offi- 
cers who handle the pencil with skill better employ a few months’ leave, or 
recommend themselves to their honourable masters, than by supplying us with 
plans and elevations of the fragments still remaining of the keeps and strong- 
holds of the former masters of the land? 

From the mouth of the Taptee to Vingorla we might havea hundred pictures 
of this sort, of surpassing interest, produced in a couple of months’ titne; and 
surely Government would not beyrudge the service of one of their own sturdy 
pattimars to accommodate the artist, nor overlook the claims on their notice 
with which his industry armed him. 

The works referred to are fast hastening to decay—antiquities, like Sybylline 
leaves, seem to become more valuabie the less of them that remains; and neg- 
lected as they now are, while as yet there is enough to show us what they were 
in their most palmy days, they will probably become objects of interest as the 
last fragments of them threaten to disappear. - 

The sea here becomes shallow, and large spits and banks of sand are traced 
on the charts as stretching across as the Gulf of Cambay begins to open out. 
Lines of fishing stakes, surrounded by flocks of birds, stretch away far out of 
sight of land ; the water is muddy and dirty looking, and the tides so strong 
that even with a tolerable wind blowing vesscls are unable to stem them. The 
effect of some fifty or sixty native vessels, such was the amount of the fleet 
Within sight of us, which have been all day struggling against a stiff wind, 
crossing and recrossing each other’s paths continually, all coming to anchor at 
once, as the sun goes down, within no great distance of each other, all sleeping 
motionless on the waters as dawn approaches, and simultaneously intent with 
life, ruffling their plumage, and giving their white sails to the wind, as the 
strength of a favourable current enables them to battle with the breeze, is most 
interesting. The rush of the tide at its strongest resembles that of a mile race, 
it comes roaring and foaming down, straining the cable, and rushing against 
the bows and along the sides of the vessel as if about to carry her along with 
it. 

There is an anecdote of a Government pattimar with treasure on board hav- 
ing been pursued by a privateer or pirate, which threatened at one time to 
prove too much for her, having dropped the money-boxes into the sea near a 
line of fishing stakes, with a line and small float attached to each, returning 
again next next morning to fish them up when the enemy had departed. 

Fishing stakes are naturally associated in the English reader’s mind with 
shoals and sandbanks, and so they ought to be; but in India, the deep sea stakes 
are from 80 to 120 feet in length, so that there is no fear of the largest vessels 
getting aground in their neighbourhood. They are built of great pieces of teak, 
from eight to fourteen inches in thickness: where more moderate dimensions 
suffice, a single palmyra or cocoa-nut stem is sometimes employed. These are 
often to be found from fifty to eighty feet in height, and, like the teak, seen ex- 
empt from the ravages of borers. Between these, large bag-nets are suspended, 
of from ten to twelve feet aperture at the mouth, and from 100 to 150 feet in 
length, and narrowing away toa point. Boats are always in attendance on the 
stakes to remove the fish at the turn of the tide; the nets being emptied, are 
triced up during the period of slack water, and then dropped into the sea when 
the current becomes strong. Multitudes of sea birds are always seen flying or 
floating nround them, ready to pounce upon any of the fish which may in their 
struggles show themselves above water. 

A Government pattimar is said on one occasion to have been pursued by an 
European ship of war: the native craft had no chance with the enemy in fight, 
and not much in the chase; but she knew the peculiarities of the sea, which her 
opponent did not. About four in the afternoon, as the sea breeze began to go 
down, the tide was becoming pretty strong, s0 as to make both vesscls drift to 
leeward; the pattimar anchored, and then clapped on every stitch of canvass 


ee 
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she could set, making a mighty show of watering her sails; the enemy saw her- 
self losing way, but ascribed it to the superior sailing of the chase. The mo- 
ment darkness set in and concealed her movements, the pattimar availed her- 
self of the turn of the tide, and knowledge of the coast, and in the morning was 
nowhere to be found by her pursuer. 

Some score of miles to the south of Domus the delta of the Taptee begins, 
and the land becomes so flat as to be invisible at a distance of ten miles from 
the shore; and then the curious spectacle presents itself, of palm trees spring- 
ing apparently from the surface of the sea. No land, or signs of land, appear 
anywhere; but the tall cocoa-nut, in single trees or clumps, stands clear and 
distinct against the sky. The present bar is about ten miles from the actual 
debouchure of the Taptee: outside of this we anchored, and then pulled on 
shore in a boat. The appearance of the land is most delusive, aud looks not one 
third the distance off it actually is. For a time the sail is pleasant enough; but 
by-and-bye the currents and cross-currents, with an ebbing tide of the river, 
come roaring down like a whirlpool, and sweep and whirl the boat about in all 
directions. Great black banks of mud or sand, like vast sea monsters begin 
to show their backs on the surface:first one or two appear at once, then others 
spring up before, and behind, and beside you, till uniting, together, they form 
long filthy looking spits of sludge and sand. The current now encreasing in 
strength, and the water decreasing in depth, the boatmen land and tow the ves- 
sel along ; and in all likelihood the passengers must land a good couple of miles 
from the shore, and thread their way through heavy sandbanks and deep chan- 
nels as they best can. 

The banks near Domus are full of hollows and basins, of from a few feet to 
many yards in diameter. These are left full of water by the retiring tide; these 
open into the sca by narrow deep cuts through the sand, which continue to pour 
out their little torrents and mimic cataracts, often till past low water. At half 
tide many of the banks appear from five to seven feet above the level of the sea. 
Standing on the gunwale of a boat, it is impossible to see over them. 

The barrier spit of sand at Domus, running in a long line of sandy hillocks 
and low hummocks parallel with the shores, is obviously the old bar of the Tap- 
tee, when the delta was under water, and the sea probably extended at least as 
high up as the present site of Surat. There is a very considerable fishing vil- 
lage, with fine groves of trees at Domus, and a namber of handsome residences 
close by; the favorite hot weather retreats of the wealthier European and Na- 
tive residents of Surat. 

Till within these ten years, Surat was the station of a commodore, one or 
more armed vessels constantly cruizing, or being anchored, off the bar: the last 
incumbent was the late Captain Pepper, who died at Poona in August 1848; he 
appears while here to have devoted some attention to the geological marvels in 
the neighbourhood, many of the finest Perim specimens in the British Museum 
are marked as presented by his daughter, Miss Pepper. 

The commodore’s bungalow is now desolate, it seems to have been a very 
comfortable place of abode, and is still kept in repair by Government, and taken 
care of by a not over civil or attentive sepoy. A wall, with a neat wooden rail- 
ing, surrounds the compound; the flag-staff is taunt and entire; the gates are 
dropping from their hinges, and there are the remains of a shrubbery and 
flowers inside: one of the bungalows is getting into a state of dilapidation—the 
other and principal one is clean, neat, and habitable; the outhouses, cook- rooms, 
and servants’ apartments, are nearly in ruins: the whole presents that most 
deplorabie of spectacles, a dwelling-house in the country long uninhabited, but 
not yet so much decayed as to sever it from living associations, or make us for- 
get the home it long and till lately presented. 

Domus is almost isolated by a marsh and low grounds overflowed by the tide, 
which extend for a mile and more into the interior. The delta of the Taptee is 
here indifferently fertile, and very partially cultivated: it is obviously suffering 
from want of irrigation; water could bring it into the highest state of fertility. 
Cotton is grown in small quantities, and chillies, after cotton, seem the prin- 
cipal produce along by the river. Surat is scarcely discernible till close by. 
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February, 1851.—Mean height of the barometer = 29°998 inches; mean temperature = 39°4 


deyrces; depth of rain fallen = 1°03 inches. 
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Tne Pacrric ok GREAT OcEAN.—A Nautical Sketch. 


PoLyNesia, studding the blue bosom of the ocean of oceans, par 
excellence, the Great Ocean, hitherto the Pacific, popularly the South 
Sea, with emerald dots almost as countless as the radiant golden stars 
of the azure concave imagery of heaven, and apparently as mysterious! 
It must have been an odd “heave and set” (admitting the nautical 
a) of mother Earth’s and daddy Neptune’s great pond, to settle at 
ast into such a chequer-board of land and water! relics, shall we say, 
of early, not ancient days, the then measure of time, lost to us post- 
diluvians, and which, between record and geology has been a puzzle. 
But whether the earth was created millions of years before Adam, 
or not, we must leave as a question to the orthodox and the strata 
savans to settle. At present we have nothing to do with it. 

This ocean, without a proper name, claims a passing notice on that 
very account. It is an undivided whole, of vast extent, studded with 
islands; yet it has never had a distinguishing appellative! The Spaniards 
called that portion, which laves the western coast of America south of the 
equator, the Pacific. The French formerly termed it the Grand Ocean, 
and latterly the islands Oceanea, by way of eminence; the English 
geographers for a long time divided it into North and South Pacific, 
and lately, have adopted a compound Greek word, Polynesia, (many 
islands); which is very applicable to the numerous insular lands. The 
ocean, therefore, is still without a specific name. Why not call it the 
Andean Ocean? The Atlas Mountains gave a name to the Atlantic. 
Are the Andes less stupendous or less noted, (leaving fabulous fanta- 
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sies out of the question,) than the range of Morocco? The Oriental 
QOcean is named after the Peninsula of India. 

One of two things pertains to this vast area of briny water, the wreck, 
or skeleton of a monstrous continent, or the relics of great continents, 
or, Vulcan, from an indefinite period (how long, who can even surmise?) 
has been blowing up his furnace under the bed of Neptune, and gradually 
lifting it upwards! No matter which; to the old sea god it must, as the 
latter action is known to exist, cause great alarm no doubt, as he is 
likely to lose portions of his domain by piecemeal, through the restless 
and energetic propensity of his calorific competitor for fame. The 
serious contemplation of the subject is attended with that sort of in- 
describable awe, and feeling of wonder that creeps over the mind, 
whilst reflecting upon the Omnipotent Power which produced such a 
world as this, and the countless orbs which dazzle our eyes with their 
brilliant magnificence, as we cast our sight upwards to the heavens. 

If we exult in our knowledge, are we sufficiently thankful? If our 
self-love elevates us, are we sufficiently humble withal? Is our gratitude 
commensurate with the gifts peace upon us? Do we seek to unravel 
the mysteries of creation as a mere pastime, or, to what end? to mend 
the heart, and teach us humility? or to flatter our pride and minister to 
our vanity? Look into the Cosmos, what a display! These questions 
are important. But, however, any may answer them; let us not be un- 
mindful of their bearing upon our happiness. Now to our theme. 

Thousands of fragments (implied) show themselves to prove pressure, 
in some points at least, upwards; and the safety-valves of the fire-engine 
below, here and there are seen established. But others occasionally come 
sliding-up from a depth unknown; many from hidden causes are shut; 
whilst others take spell and spell to lead the gas off; and some are 
aaa Are we to trace electro-magnetism to these internal 

st 

The islands, many in groups, some in pairs, others single, are as a 
whole, a curious congregation. But the strangest marvel is, how those 
almost awash, hold their places against, very often, the tremendous 
lashings of the angry leaden-weighted billows; and farther, in what 
manner the sand-bank becomes converted into the grassy cay, then a 
wooded islet, and lastly a peopled island! It is not the human mason 
alone who uses lime as an agent in consolidation. 

The means of accomplishment, the progressive processes, as far as we 
are capable of making these out, appear very curious, and would seem 
to embrace the industry of the following agents; 1. Ignivorous up- 
heaving. 2. The coraline insect. 3. Birds. 4. Current drifts. 5. 
Wind and consequential storms, 6. And drifted canoes with a living 
freight. The detailed explanations from facts, would no doubt be in- 
teresting, but as our avocation does not lead us to a treatise on the rise 
and progress of islands, we may safely leave that to scientific voyagers. 

Mr. Bull has been “ beating about the bush ” in these localities for a 
series of years. There was nothing however to tempt a shot, the game 
was not piquant.enough for his palate. Sandal-wood was the only 
article of importance fit for trade; swine, fruit and vegetables, as supplies 
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for his ships, were generally in abundance; but these things John knew 
he could obtain by barter, though frequently at the risk of life, or veseel, 
or both, without the expense of taking possession, building forts, &c. 

Beautiful as were these ‘“‘ Green Oases”’ in the immense aqueous, but 
not desert plain, though large enough in the aggregate singly, to him 
they appeared too insignificant, and not worth a thought; besides, the 
desidiose disposition of the natives was a discouraging feature. 

The two groups whose primitives became first salightened from heathen 
darkness, were the Society and the Sandwich. At Otaheite (Tahiti) 
John dallied a long time, attracted either by the witchery of its nymphs, 
or, can it be? its well cocoa-nut-fed hogs! It is a question which I 
cannot take upon myself to answer, for though he is twitted with 
unsociable taciturnity, there is not a doubt but that he loves a pretty 
wench of any shade, albeit not so mercurially given to s'amour a cher, 
as his neighbour of the tri-color; and constitutionally alive to the 
substantial support of the “inward-man;” and farthermore, being no 
Jew in taste or distaste, he has a great liking to pork, as the Saily 
steamers from Pat-Land do testify. 

In truth the order delluc, or genus ses, was not to be despised so far 
from home, for a salted palate, without preference will water at the 
sight of anything, a guana, or a shark, no matter what so it be fresh. 

Bat pigs abounded in the northern group too, (though the other 
genus feminine, were to be sure, in appearance at least, rather malish;) 
that however, it is probable, did not sway John. Then what did, with 
reference to his governer-ship ? It was an honest consideration doubt- 
less; for though he is a good hand at drawing parallels, the guardian- 
ship of the Sandwicher took place, it is probable, without reference to 
Oregon or its position relative to the group. Will the group eventuall 
become a “bone of contention”? It is not likely that England wi 
strive for the sovereignty of the isles, unless some other State tries for 
it. It would, perhaps, be to the interest of America and Great Britain 
to support the islanders in their independence ; Russia does not 
el them, and no other power, it is likely, would desire to possess 

em. 

All the world knows how conscientious, nay, magnanimous, Mr. 
Bull, is in such matters. Who can doubt it for an instant? How- 
ever, in the guardianship at least, he forestalled brother Jonathan for 
once. But, the importunity, from all accounts, appears to have been on 
the side of the islanders. In the abstract, the act wasa kindly one; 
but it became a precedent: Monsieur chuckled, it was just what he 
wanted; just the opening he was craving for, in order to commence his 
farce at Tahiti; but being void of Mr. Bull’s phlegm, and grave cir- 
cumspection, he started off ‘‘tangentically ” without the ceremony of 
waiting for the contrat de donation, and demanded the regence of the 
Societies! This was resisted for a time, but what, unaided, could poor 
Pomaré do? Whilst this serio-comic episode was enacting, it is supposed 
that Mr. Bull was taking a long siesta, yet, it was shrewdly hinted that 
he had one eye and one ear open to the dulcet sounds wafted over the 
water of the “ enteinte cordiale”! Point Venus, had no point in his sleepy 
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eye just then; the planet’s transit had long been settled; science was 
satisfied, and the remembrance thereof, and the hopes which his 
caresses had generated in the breast of the natives, had passed away from 
his mind like a vision. The mutation of time had been busy there as 
elsewhere; even the old name, which had been associated with Eng- 
land’s glory in the acts of peace, was altered; how then could it be 
expected that so busy a mortal should recognize it in its abbreviated 
form ?* 


When enterprise was rife, in times of yore, 
This isle the name Sagittaria bore; 
But Wallace that forgot, or never heard, 
And named it unwittingly ‘George the Third’. 
Bougainville nexf, isle Cythire called it— 
By way, perhaps, of showing off his wit! 
Cook found its vernacular—O’Tahcite— 
Perhaps, in honour of heathen deity. 

_ But Mutation in this would not acquicsce— 
*T was briev’d with the introduction of the press, 
At present it is call’d ‘ Tahiti,’—which may 
Change again when Monsicur plays out his play— 
If the astringent spirit of Methodism 
Should yield place to more indulgent Romanism! 


‘¢ What’s in a name?”—not much it seems with respect to islands, 
always excepting the “tight little, right little” one whose claim to be 
remembered all the world knows! 

What the French required more than the Marquesas, which they had 
already seized, it is not easy to divine. 

The Poor Queen of the Societies amid her bitter tears, and under the 
influence of those benign precepts taught to her by the white man, 
might very well have exclaimed— 


“ Where sits white rob’d Justice with her pois’d scales, 

And her bandag’d eyes impartial— 

Goddess painted in Arabian tales, 
And proclaim’d at all Courts Martial? 

Where’s Humanity her cherish’d bantling 
Dissolv’d in tears compassionate— 

And even with soft sympathy mantling, 
To cheer—and all wrong propitiate?” 


Where, indeed! If tyranny of power invokes revolution in a settled 
order of things foreign to its own soil, and the object helpless as the 
other is as strong; when the elements of discord unsettles that power 


* There can be no doubt that England did as much as lay in her power by 
diplomacy to avert the fate of Tahiti; probably even so far as to ensure the 
unfettered rights of the Queen. To have gone to extremities on account of a 
people which, as far as we know, had no other claims to our protection than 
those springing from the feeling of humanity and from long intercourse, would 
not have been considered justifiable. 

There was some discussion on the subject in the French Chambers, and an 
explanation given by the then Minister; but the impression of the act being 
arbitrary and tyrannical was general. 
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and scatters its authority to the winds, it shall in vain look for the 
sympathy of the world. But that could not bring consolation to Tahiti’s 
queen. She is as much the bonds’-woman of a republic as of a monarchy! 
Small affairs in localities attract notice. A great event widely spread 
over the surface of the earth, gradually and silently progressing to an 
awful and final termination, is scarcely known. The amount of white 
people in the whole world is not, probably, more than one-third of that 
of the coloured races, from the Arab or Moorish tint, to the coal-black 
of Ethiopia; and yet, the majority are diminishing, whilst the minority 
are rapidly increasing and spreading over the face of the globe! The 
diversity of colour, too, is a puzzle. 


’Tis a theme, indeed, that seems to envoke 
Preplexities reason fails to clear, 

More a mystery than when Adam woke 
And found an Eve his bright joys to share. 


A great traveller says that, “with the paltry, (paltry ! shade of 
Charles the Twelth!) reservation of the Swedish peninsula (up! Fre- 
derika Bremer, and Jenny Lind, up! and abash him with your ‘ grey- 
goose-quill’, and the shrill of your nightingale pipe!) ‘ with the paltry 
reservation of the Swedish peninsula, Russia, ae | Great Britain, literally 
gird the bore where either continent has the greatest breadth: a fact 
which, when taken in connection with their early annals, can scarcely 
fail to be regarded as the work of a special Providence.” 

This interpretation goes beyond the light emitted by my finite reason. 
There is no doubt however, that in one point of view the Anglo-Saxons, 
and Russsians, (or rather Russian power,) are treading in the steps of, 
(and the French too,) the Goths, Vandals, and Huns of old. Well, how 
is it to end? 

The Romans conquered the world, that is to say, as much of it as 
they could reach, but they were not, strictly speaking a colonizing 
people. Where are the Romans now? In the lapse of thirteen cen- 
turies will a similar question be asked about the Trio of modern pro- 
gressors? I am no prophet. 


But, all things have an end, the Lion may perhaps, 
Die, as some Lions have, from repletion: 

The Great Bear may sink, as bears have, from heavy traps, 
The Cock crowed his last, lacking discretion! 


The dispossessed of rights, cannot call up a retribution for themselves, 
but time may, and in looking back to the past, how often shall we find 
that it has done so. We do not require to be reminded that the white 
man supplanting the coloured man in the country where Providence 
had placed him, has for a long period taken place, and is still continued. 
That fact we are assured of, ad the abstract cause seems to be the in- 
satiable selfishness of the strong over the weak; but the why this should 
be permitted by an overruling Providence to the destruction of the 
indigenous inhabitants who can determine? 

It is truly a remarkable phenomenon that since the mere presence of 
the white man among the islanders of the Great Ocean, without his 
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colonizing the islands, they have considerably lessened in number, and 
this after a long period of the discontinuance of desolating wars among 
themselves, and the partial advance towards civilization in many of the 
roups. | 

There were other sources whence we should have expected that prior 
to their intercourse with Europeans, their number would never have 
been so great as it was known to be at the time of their discovery. In- 
fanticide was practised to a very considerable extent, with female infants 
principally, with a view, it is supposed, to keep down the redundancy 
of population in limited spaces, rather than from any other motive. 
' The islands were, and still are, subject to the devastating hurricane, the 
effect of which was often extensive famine, or an insufficient supply of 
daily food; pestilence sometimes followed, sweeping off hundreds of the 
natives; yet, notwithstanding that infanticide has ceased, and war gene- 
rally discontinued, the consequence is nevertheless directly contrary to 
the inference we should naturally draw from those circumstances, the 
fact being that the population is rapidly decreasing. 

In some measure, the introduction of European diseases unknown to 
the islanders before the white man made his appearance among them, 
may be considered as explanatory of the fact. The small-pox for 
instance, having made great havocamong them. Yet that circumstance 
has not been admitted as alone sufficient to account for the extraordinary 
diminution of the numbers; which, according to the observation of the 
natives themselves, and continued in the records of the missionaries, 
takes its date from the first appearance of Europeans among them. 

The change of habits, of clothing, of pastimes, and to some degree, 
of diet, with the introduction of ardent spirits, more generally destructive 
than the cava, may all be taken as instrumental in the deterioration of 
their former condition, although it is said these considerations are incon- 
clusive in setthng the question. 

There is a considerable aggregate of land in this great ocean, equal 
perhaps to a ops | of one of the continents; but which being disjoined, 
and lying scattered over its area, scarcely arrests sufficient attention to 
summon up the popu of the white man for supplanting. In no 
part of the world however, has nature been more proces! of her beauties. 
To those wanderers who have beheld these “green isles of the ocean,” 
after a monotonous unvaried sight of a boundless expanse of water, the 
appear terrestial peradises, such as the fancy of the early Cambro-Britis 
bards imagined to be the fit abode for departed spirits. 

There are four classes of islands proper: 1. The mountainous. 2. The 
hilly. 3. The moderately elevated, and with the exception of hillocks, 
level. 4. The lowand flat. All these are clothed with trees of luxurious 
foliage, the cocoa-nut palm being conspicuous; and are for the most part 
inhabited. Each, though differing in feature from the other, is a beau- 
tiful object to the sight, whether seen from the sea, or viewed from an 
eminence within the land itself. The scenery is everywhere romantic 
and charming; and the fine sunny radiance brightening every object, 
adds considerably to the effect upon the mind of the visitor. From the 
insularity of the lands, there is not a healthier climate in the world; the 
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refreshing tropic wind being felt throughout their whole extent. Sea- 
sonal variations however, occur here asin other parts of the globe, which 
for a time, interrupt the general salubrity, such as heavy rains, storms, 
and a succession of calms; but the weather during the greater portion of 
the year is beautifully fine, and conducive to health. 

We are very apt in considering the savage in his wild and unrestrained 
mode of life, as possessing ideas and feelings, which place him in a 
position little above the instinctive brute. The observations of voyagers 
prove the contrary. In many instances, these untutored beings have 
vindicated their title to be classed above the station in which the 
civilized denizen bad placed them. It is true indeed, that many of the 
islanders were found to be fierce and treacherous, and according to 
abstract interpretation, dishonest; but the application of the civilized 
moral code, cannot fairly be made to them. Some have been met with’ 
who were surprisingly amiable, mild, affectionate, and extremely sociable, 
such as the Badicans, described by Capt. Kotzebue; and our immortal 
Cook speaks with admiration of the Mallicolians, observing that although 
they were the ugliest people he had seen in the Pacific, they were i 
most scrupulously honest of all the islanders he had had intercourse 
with, and as the virtute appeared natural, of any people in the world! 





Horsporan’s CHARTS, AND THE CaRGADOS GARAJOoS SHOAL, together 
with remarks on the cause of shipwreck, and the expediency of 
fixing additional lights in the Indian Ocean. | 


Mr. Epiror.—l. Every seaman and navigator must be startled and 
surprised at the report of any glaring inaccuracy in Horsburgh’s Charts; 
but as such a thing is possible, it behoves every person, who has any 
regard for the welfare and security of navigation and commerce, to set 
aside all undue favour or partiality, and search and enquire, by every 
practicable means, whether such reports are, or are not correct. Iam 
led to this important subject by noticing in the Mauritius Overland 
Commercial Gazette, the following observations under date the 16th of 
November, 1850. 

2. The loss of the Mary on the Cargados Garajos.—“ The loss of 
this vessel recalled to our memory the loss of the Letitia, Capt. Malcolm, 
on one of the same islands (Frigate Island), in 1845.* ‘The charts 
used on board the Letitia were incorrect. We applied to Capt. Tweedie 
of the Mary, for a communication of the charts he had on board, and 
soon learnt that the loss of his vessel was from the same cause. Capt. 
Tweedie had on board the Mary, Horsburgh’s Atlas of Charts dated 
1830, and also a chart on the same scale and date, by Horsburgh, which 


* Capt. Malcolm of the Zetitia was unfortunately drowned, but I never heard 
before that the wreck of that vessel was owing to inaccurate charts; if so, whose 
charts was she furnished with ? 
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included these islands. On comparing these charts with one on about 
the same scale drawn from the surveys of Capt. Owen, dated 1828, and 
another by Norie with corrections to 1837, we find a considerable 
variation. In Horsburgh’s charts these islands are laid down on the 
meridian of 60° E. In the other charts they are laid down some 
distance to the westward. ’ 

3. ‘Captains Tweedie, Asbridge of the Eliza Moore, and Kaswell of 
the steamer Prince Albert, went in the latter vessel to these islands a 
few days ago, provided with excellent chronometers, and after careful 
observations they made Coco Island the south-west extremity of this 
group, to be in long 59° 30’ 30” E., and lat. 16° 47’ S., which 
corresponds with Norie’s and Owen’s charts, and is no doubt correct. 

4. ‘* We rely on the press abroad to make this fact as public as possible, 
and we ask whether there is no possibility of recalling and suppressing 
all the charts that are incorrect, whilst the present occurrence is fresh in 
the mind. A notice from Lloyd’s made as public as possible will, we 
trust, prevent the recurrence of such deplorable accidents, which are in 
no wise the fault of the commanders. 

5. “Tracings of the correct and incorrect charts may be seen at our 
office, and we shall be happy to place them at the disposal of any captains 
that they may correct the error. It may be that there are captains who 
are well aware of the error, but as these charts may fall into the hands 
of others, we beg of them to make the alteration on the chart or destroy 
it, as these islands (sandbanks) are on the direct track of vessels to India 
from Mauritius, at certain seasons of the year.” 

6. Thus, Mr. Editor, it appears that the loss of the barque Mary, is 
attributed to a very considerable error in Horsburgh’s Charts published 
in 1830. It therefore seems essentially requisite to ascertain, whether 
there is any foundation for so serious a charge, and whether that well- 
earned confidence entertained by mariners at large in Horsburgh’s Charts 
and Directory, can so easily be shaken. Under these circumstances I 
have taken considerable pains to come at the truth, and have now before 
me the first edition of Horsburgh’s Directory, published in 1809, with 
auxiliary remarks to 1812, in which at p. 10 of the auxiliary remarks, 
it is stated that ‘“‘Cargados Garajos is now ascertained to be the St. 
Brandon Reef of the charts. His Majesty’s ships Cornelia and Sir 
Francis Drake, visited this group of low islets and shoals in January 
1810, and Lieut. J. Henderson Netcrinined their situation as follows: 
the anchorage of the South Islet is in lat. 16° 47’ S., long. 59° 34’ E., 
by © and ) and 59° 53’ 15” E., by chronometer. 

7 “H.C. ship Huddart, in December 1810, made the south islet in 
lat. 16° 47' S., long. 59° 31’ E., by chronometer, and the Semillante 
French frigate nails it also in lat. 59° 31’ E.” 

8. “ The narrow chain of islets and reefs called Cargados Garajos, is 
steep to on the east side, having in general 32 or 34 fathoms water 
within a quarter or half a mile of the breakers; but the west side 
is not so steep, and may be approached in several places to 18 or 20 
fathoms.” 

9. “In Horsburgh’s 4th and Sth edition published in 1836, and 1841, 
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the foregoing remarks are precisely the same, with these additional 
observations, ‘‘H. M.S. Magicienne brought the surviving crew of 
H.C.8S. Cabaloa to Mauritius in 1818, and while she remained at the 
wreck of that ship, made the bank of Cargados Garajos extend from 
lat. 16° 9’ to 16° 62’ S., and from long, 59° 235’ to 59° 50’ BE. Lieut. 
Hay of H. M.S. Menai, in April 1821, anchored off the South Isle in 
16° 47’ S.; the northernmost Isle St. Pierre, he made in lat. 16° 11'S., 
the southern reef extremity in 16° 55’ S., and the meridian assigned to 
the North Isle 59° 39’ E., will pass through the centre group.” 

10. And now, Mr. Editor, as Horsburgh’s Charts are reported to be 
erroneous, [ will give you the positions laid down in his chart which was 
pe in 1814, from which I myself, and several nautical friends 

ave measured as follows:— 


The south-western islet or danger on which the _ lat. lon. 
Mary waswreckedis in - - - = 16°47’S. 59°31’ E. 
The month cactens islet orteef - - : - 16 48 S. 59 42 E. 
North-eastern islet or reef - - - - 1610 S. 59 47 E. 
Southern extreme of the bank in (40 fathoms) - 16 54 8 59 35 E. 


The commander of the late ship Mury, and other 
officers who went down to the wreck in the 
steamer Prince Albert in November last, assign } 16 47 S. 59 30 30” 
the position of the south-western extremity of 
the groups > . - " - - 

And Horsburgh gives the same result within one mile, and indeed 
one ship the Magicienne places that position five miles farther to the 
westward, and yet it is asserted that in Horsburgh’s Charts these islands 
are laid down in the meridian of 60° E.! 

11. Ihad the pleasure of being acquainted with the late Mr. Hors- 
burgh, and can bear, with every feeling of gratitude and respect, this 
tribute to his memory, and to his talented, and arduous, and pre-eminent 
services, viz., that no hydrographer ever laboured with more zeal and 
indefatigable care and caution than he did for the welfare and security 
of navigation; he marked down himself every shoal, every head-land 
on his charts, and he wrote every word of his invaluable Directory. Can 
it therefore be credited that whilst his chart of 1814 corresponds, so 
far as relates to the Cargados Garajos shoal, in the minutest manner 
with his Directory, that the chart of 1830 should denote a material 
difference? but even supposing it possible that so glaring an error had 
‘escaped Horsburgh’s scrutinizing vigilance, how came the Commander 
of the Mary, to trust his ship only to the guidance of a chart on a very 
small scale, and not refer to that standard work on which the chart was 
based (the Directory?) If the one is wrong, I have unquestionable 
evidence, now before me, that the other is right and correct. 

12. Having thus clearly established the accuracy of one of Hors- 
burgh’s Charts, and the very clear corroboration thereof, which is borne 
by three editions of his celebrated Directory, I have no hesitation in 
saying that there is no shoal, east or west of the Cape of Good Hope, 
better laid down or more correctly delineated than the Cargados Garajos, 
but as the ships Cadaloa in 1818, the Letitia in 1845, the Indian in 
1850, and the Mary in 1850, have been wrecked on that shoal during 
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the night, and I believe several other vesscls have shared the same fate, 
I am of opinion that a lighthouse should be erected on the south- 
western reef or islet, and I venture to recommend the cams of 
such a safe-guard to the notice of the honourable the Governor of the 
Mauritius, and especially to the due consideration of the Colonial Govern- 
mer.t at home. And I would also call the attention of the authorities to 
the shipwrecks which have occurred on the Island of Roderigues, as the 
Queen Victoria, and the Oxford in 1843, and I think it can be ascer- 
tained that several other vessels before and since that date have been 
lost on that Island; because in my opinion those disasters afford a very 
strong argument in favor of fixing a light, on the reef projecting to the 
southward of that island, which is on the track of homeward bound ships. 

When Mr. Editor a comparison is made between the number of lights 
exhibited on the sea-boards of the West Indies, the North Atlantic, and 
Great Britain, and those which are suewn in the Indian Ocean and on 
the sea-boards of India and China and adjacent islands, it must be 
evident to every impartial enquirer and observer that a vast extent of 
navigation is much more efficiently guarded with safety beacons on the 
one side, whilst, on the other side, they are lost sight of, or very much 
neglected, and as there can be no doubt as to the large amount of life 
and porey lost on many dangerous positions that might have been 
saved by the aid of a light, the necessity of those essential safeguards 
to the mariner is so obvious that there needs no apology for the measure 
of precaution, which I have ventured to recommend, nor any further 
argument in favor of it, as the value and the utility thereof, are as 
apparent as the sun at noon-day. 

13. Whilst on this important subject, I must call again attention to 
the necessity of fixing a light on the Great Busses. That important 
subject has so frequently been before the public, and has been so strenu- 
ously urged and advocated by the press, and by Joseph Hume, Esq., 
M.P., that it seems unaccountable why the Colonial Government have 
not yet given their powerful aid in support of it. In furtherance of 
that desirable project a private subscription has been recommended at 
Calcutta, and Evenly believe that a considerable sum would be raised 
throughout India by the same means. But when we take into consider- 
ation the number of years passed by ere the construction of the Hors. 
burgh Lighthouse was commenced, although a very extensive sub- 
scription was started in London, at Canton, and elsewhere upwards of- 
fourteen years ago,* I am afraid that that mode of obtaining the end 
in view cannot be successful; especially as it is in my opinion absolutely 
nec to elevate a light on the Great Basses at least 140 feet above 
the level of the sea, because, to be efficient, it should be seen beyond 
the Little Basses, and the distance between those shoals is 19} 
aan Therefore a tower of such a height would incur a considerable 
outlay. 

4, Even since I started this project in 1847,f I have received nume- 


* The Horsburgh Lighthouse, on Pedra Branca, at the entrance of the China 
Sea, will in all probability, be completed this year, 


t Vide Nautical Magazine for 1848, p. 59 and 343, also Nautical Magazine for 
1850, p. 58. 
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rous written and verbal applications respecting ita attainment, I shall 
certainly persevere in my earnest endeavours to promote that essential 
object, and do not despair of a successful issue. Lighthouses are un- 
doubtedly very expensive, but when we take into consideration the 
value of property lost where they are required, and above all, when we 
reflect upon the sacrifice of life which has ensued, it must be conceded 
that the amount of one loss is far beyond the cost of tenfold the 
number of those essential beacons, whilst the other less is too powerful 
an argument, and too urgent a call upon utility and humanity to pass 
unheeded or disregarded. 

15. Reverting to the main object of this communication, viz., a re- 
futation of so serious a charge as the alleged inaccuracy of Horsburgh’s 
Charts, I have also examined one of the Indian Ocean, by John Walker, 
Esq., Geographer to the East India Company, and published by their 
authority in 1842, by W. H. Allen and Co., in which the Cargados 
Garajos bank is exactly laid down in accordance with the several posi- 
tions of islets and danger assigned by Horsburgh in his Chart of 1814; 
and in each of his Directories to which I have referred. The Commander 
of the late ship Mary Florence, made a similar attempt to dispute the 
authority of Horsburgh’s Charts and Directory, but he failed in establish- 
ing the slightest ground for such a charge, and I think it would well 
become commanders of ships if they would abstain from throwing off 
the blame which may attach to themselves, by casting that blame on 
other persons, or attributing it to other causes and effects, when they 
have had the misfortune to lose their ships. Sometimes we hear of un- 
looked for currents, sometimes of errors in chronometers, and occasionally 
that the charts are inaccurate, and that the deviation of the compass 
has led the ship out of her course. But, Mr. Editor, do commanders 
ever confess that the absence of a vigilant check or control over the care 
and management of a ship has led to a disastrous result? Do they ever 
confess that the probable or the possible set of a current has neither 
been reckoned upon, nor taken into consideration; that soundings have 
been neglected, and that a proper look out has not been kept? We 
seldom or never have such a candid confession. But assuredly when no 
reasonable excuse can be offered, silence is better than an ill-judged, 
or an unworthy charge or accusation. And, although it is not in human 
nature to accuse one’s self of culpable neglect, yet, the public have a 
right to.expect a plain straight-forward dealing in matters of this kind. 
Every case of shipwreck should undoubtedly be submitted to an impartial 
investigation, and I hope and trust the Board of Trade will, under the 
provision of the Mercantile Marine Bill, direct and authorise competent 
persons to convene Courts of Enquiry, whenever, and wherever, such 
disastrous events occur. 

16. Many ships have been lost through stress of weather, and many 
have been wrecked or have foundered under indubitable proofs of skilful 
management and vigilant control, when no human efforts could avert 
the catastrophe. But, alas, it must also be acknowledged that a vast 
number of vessels have been wrecked, and many lives have perished 
owing to that want of foresight and caution, which is culpable and 
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reprehensible in the highest degree—“ latitude, lead, and looh-out .” 
Old, and comprehensive as so trite a maxim is, and the well known A, 
B, C, of the seamen and the navigator, it is too often lost sight of, and is 
not, as it ought to be, sufficiently attended to. Wreck, fire, and colli- 
sions in the open sea are the melancholy consequences which frequently 
happen through a bad look-out, or no look-out at all, whilst mutmy 
and insurbordination follow in the train of a total disregard to good 
order and discipline; and there are frequent instances on record, whieh 
shew that the want of care and caution, so forcibly indicated by the 
aforesaid good old maxim, does not often escape with impunity. Indeed, 
there are not wanting other proofs of the folly of such neglect, because 
it is well known that a touch-and-go, or a hair-breadth escape has 
attested an over-weening confidence, or the absence of all due precaution, 
However, I wish it to be understood that commanders of ships are not 
always to blame in such cases, as they themselves cannot always be on 
the alert, and must occasionally entrust their officers with the charge of 
the deck; but, at the same time, it is very evident that a better system 
of looking out, &c., is imperatively called for, and that such an 
eneade system should be rigidly enforced throughout the Merchant 
ervice. 

17. In conclusion, I beg to call your attention to the: appeal 
made to the press by the Editor of.the Mauritins Commercial Gazette, 
for the purpose of giving every publicity to the alleged inaccuracy of 
Horsburgh’s Charts. Therefore, in vindication of the well earned merit 
of that able and talented Hydrographer, whose services are so univer- 
sally prized and acknowledged my humble endeavours to uphold his 
his fame should, in my opinion, be as generally made public. I fully 
agree with the Editor of that Journal, as to the expediency of calling 
in, or suppressing all erroneous charts, and I verily believe there are many 

.to be found; but I am certain that none of Horsburgh’s will class there- 
_with. There have been rocks and shoals discovered since his time, and 
scientific pursuits have led to correctness, both in latitude and longitude, 
which can be inserted on any chart, but inaccurate positions throughout 
are not so easily to be amended. It is, however, the bounden duty of 
commanders of ships to ascertain what discoveries have been made, and 
what errors have been found out since the publication of the charts 
furnished for their guidance, and to learn whetber new editions of sail- 
ing directions contain any further notice to mariners. On these essential 
points they will obtain every information from the well known publish- 
ers of nautical works; whilst the newest charts and the latest edition 
of Horsburgh’s Directory are sold by W. H. Allen and Co., and they 
will find that every desirable information, respecting those publications, 
can be had at the East India House from John Walker Esq., the worthy 
successor of Horsburgh. 

Captain Proudfoot, of the brig Ocean, who is a very cautious and 
careful navigator, examined Horsburgh’s Charts and Directory of 1838 
the other day, and has assured me that they both agree in placing the 
south-west Islet of the Cargados Garajos shoal in latitude 59° 31’ E., 
but I have searched in vain for Horsburgh’s Chart of 1830. 

Tam, &c., C. Bipey, Mastcr-Attendant. 
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SHaxinas FROM Smyrna.—By Mahmouz Effendi. 
(Continued from page 185.) 


WepwespaY is a doubtful day in the Hast, that is, it is regarded as 
neither lucky nor unlucky; it may be either, according to circumstances. 
But Thursday and even Friday, are ever considered fortunate, though 
Saturday is decidedly the contrary. So that as Master Nicolas Collier 
was to “break bulk” on board the Saucy Fanny on Thursday, a 
most fortunate day, he cared very little about Wednesday being a 
doubtful one, determined in his own mind to have his cruize ashore at 
all hazards, as Wednesday had now actually arrived, and as 9 o'clock 
would find his two merchant friends expecting him on the Esplanade at 
the entrance to the English Consulate. 

Master Nicolas and the supercargo had not only risen betimes, but 
already demolished the best part of.a hearty breakfast; thus, as the 
captain said “laying a good foundation for the day’s work.” They had 
likewise again rummaged over the pages of Merchant Tomhkinson’s 
Manuscript, and Mr. Surtees had also taken care that the brig’s boat 
was duly prepared, and put into that smart order which became the 
occasi The four hands that were to pull her, had moreover cheerily 
obeyed the order for “‘a clean shirt and a shave.” 

Merchant Tomkinson’s Manuscript proved a fruitful source of con- 
versation at breakfast, between the captain and the supercargo; and 
although, it will be remembered, the compiler had described it as 
“unfinished and arranged with little method,” those to whom it was 
now lent, found it convey much information they had no other immediate 
means of obtaining. 

And now just before jumping into the boat to keep their appointment 
with Mr. Tomkinson himself, and the consignee of the Saucy Fanny, 
they were peering over the chart of the Gulf, and comparing it with the 
subjoined leaf, in which, although Tomkinson had still left some gaps, 
aad here and there merely pencilled down a note, enough was still 
found to amuse as well as enlighten two rough and ready men, so willing 
to eschew all attempt at criticism, as the super and the skipper, and so 
ready to appreciate the kindness of the Smyrniote, in putting into their 
bande any written information at all. Here then is the leaf in question 
from— “ 


Merchant Tombkinson’s Manuscript. 


South Shore of the Gulf of Smyrna. 


Smyrna and Ionia were first elevated 
into a Pashalic on the downfall of 
Kara Osman Oglou, and Chapwan 
Oglou, so long the delight of their 
people and the protectors of European 
travellers. Penny Cyclo. art. Anatolia. 
a.v. 1833. Mr Kinneir about 1808-14 
visited Ooscat (near Angora) then the 


North Shore of the Gulf of Smyrna. 


Phokia Vecchia, and Phokia Nova, 
the former within the Gulf of Smyrna, 
the latter a little outside, and nearer 
Cums, Phokia, anciently called Pho- 
csea, was one of the most celebrated of 
the harbours of Ionia. It was founded 
by an Athenian colony under Phocus, 
from which leader, or from the word 
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capital of Chapwan Ozlou, and a place 
of importance. 

The Western Coast and western 
part of Asia Minor has often expe- 
rienced most destructive earthquakes, 
which have not only shaken the country 
from Sardis to the Valley of the Mz- 
ander, below Smyrna and Ephesus, 
but also the neighbouring island of 
Cos or Stanko, (see Thucyd, viii. 41.) 
and Strabo records his opinion that 
the whole district of the Meeander is 
burrowed under by channels full of 
fire and water, as far as the interior 
of the country. The whole western 
part of Asia Minor is full of Thermal 
Springs, one of which called the Bath 
of Agamemnon is situate near the 
Castel Novo or Sandjak Kalessy, at 
Smyrna. 

Vourlah is on the starboard hand 
of a vessel entering the Gulf of Smyrna. 
The town itself, which is described in 
Capt. Slade’s Travels is on the main, 
faced by a group of islands, the chief 
one of which is Long or English island, 
and the second is called Partridge 
Island. Among the remaining five 
or six are St. John’s and Round !sland. 

Clazomene.—This which was the 
birth place of the philosopher Anax- 
agoras abounds in various evidences 
of military occupation at an early 
period, and was at one time connected 
with the main by a causeway, part of 
which is still visible. 

Anaxagoras died at Lampsacus (now 
Lamsaki) in the Dardanelles, 428 B.c. 
He was preceptor to Socrates and 
Euripides. 

Sandjak Kalessy.—This fortress is 
distant about an hour and a half from 
Smyrna on horseback, and two leagues 
by water, 

Kayador. ag . bd 

Baths of Agamemnon.—These hot 
springs called in Turkish zlidjeh, or hup- 
loujah, are covered in, with separate 
rooms for men and women. The 
rooms are very dark. One has a 
kourna, or cistern five feet deep, and 
the heat of the water is great. The 
baths are much frequented by rheu- 
matic patients. 
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North Shore continued. 


phoce signifying “ Sea-calves,” which, 
are found in the neighbourhood, it 
received its name. 

The Harbour, town, and is‘ands off 
Phokia are passed © © © a town 
which contains a Genoese castle, aque- 
duct and arches, and the remains of 
beautiful structures now mingled to- 
gether with a few hundred houses, 
encircled by a wall. Here as well as 
farther up the Gulf or nearer Smyrna 
are salt-pans ( Touzla). Knight’s Ore- 
ental Oullines, p. 225, and Emerson's 
Letters from the ALgean, vol. ii., p. 8. 

Phocea was colonized by adven- 
turers from Uhocis, and lonians from 
Attica, on a territory north of the 
Hermus, which belonged originally to 
the Cumzans of ASolia. About 546, 
B.c., Harpagus, a General of Cyrus, 
the Persian,took and destroyed Phoceca 
whose surviving inhabitants fled and 
founded Marseilles, 539, s.c.—2enny 
Cyclo. art. Lonia. 

Agria.—It is believed that no tra- 
veller has yet described this place, 
which is situate on the largest ef a 
small group of islands, between Phokia 
and the embouchure of the Hermus. 
The Agrian group of islands nearly 
faces the Vourlah group. [Tomk.) 

Hermus, river, called by the ‘Turks 
the Sarabat or Kedous, flows into the 
Gulf of Smyrna opposite the Sandjak 
Kalessy, The sands of the Hermus, 
according to the Pocts, were covered 
with gold. It flows near Sardes, the 
capital of the kingdom of Lydia, and 
receives the waters of the Pactolus 
and Hyllus or Phyrx. The Pactolus 
rises in Mount Tmolus, and bears the 
latter name in Pliny. Sarou is the 
Turkish for yellow or gold color; is 
the name of the Hermus, therefore 
Sarou-abad or Sarabat, anything more 
in signification than ‘abounding m 
gold’’? Alexander the Great en- 
camped on the banks of the Hermus 
B.c., 334, and thence issued a decree 
by which he restored to the Lydians 
all their laws, rights, and privileges as 
existing before the Persian conquest 
by Cyrus the Elder, two hundred years 
before. Alexander certainly visited 
Sardes, Query. Did he visit Smyrna? 
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Turkish Hospital.—The road hence 
to Smyrna leads close along the 
beach. 

Abattoire.—Most of the cattle for 
the use of Smyrna are slaughtered at 
this establishment, about a mile from 
the city. 

Mount Coraz is seen on the left, in 
advancing from Smyrna on the Vourla 
Road, with the curious peaks known 
as the ‘* Two Brothers" and the 
‘‘Three Sisters.”’—See Knight's Ori- 
ental Outlines, p. 239. 
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Pelican Point.—This point and its 
shoals face the Sandjak Kalessy. 

Menimen.—This town lies a little 
up the country. The route to it is by 
the Menimen Iskelessy, or from 

Cordelio, a hamlet nearly opposite 
Windmill Point, at the north-east end 
of Smyrna. Boats make the passage 
in ten or twenty minutes. 

Burnabat Skelessy is a landing place 
in the little bay, between Windmill 
Point and Cordelio, leading eastward 
to the large village of Burnabat, a 
favorite residence of the Franks, 


“ The Scenery around the Gulf of Smyrna is wild, and wide, and monntain- 
ous, softening a little as it approaches the city and becomes interspersed with 
the gardens and villas of the wealthy merchants."— Warburton'’s Crescent and 
the Cross, vol. 2, p. 279. 

‘“« The approach to the Cily is very imposing © ® © The town of Smyrna 
which [have now viewed from all sides, in situation is beautiful, but in 
appearance is exactly like a large town of Swiss chalets. © © © The 
‘Castle Hill’ (Mount Pagus) is not half a mile from the centre of the city, 
and is the only point commanding a view of the town or country; it has con- 
sequently been my daily walk. © © © The south east of Lydia is less 
beautiful, and much resembles Sicily or Calabria; but on approaching Smyrna 
this district has valleys equal to these near Salerno or Naples. The artist 
would here be richly rewarded.” —Sir C. Fellows’ Excursion, 


‘“‘ Here I shall shut up Merchant Tomkinson’s Manuscript,” exclaimed 
the supercargo, ‘and now for the shore! . 

“ Hurrah, hurrah, my jolly boys, its time for us to go!” 

“Well! I think it zs about time to start,” said the captain, “ but 
dash my buttons, here comes Tomkinson himself, pulling under our 
stern. Give him a hail, super! Talk of jthe devil his imps appear.” 
Tomkinson at this moment who was approaching in a kaik happened 
to turn his head towards the cabin windows of the Saucy Fanny, and 
seeing the supercargo and the captain, at once addressed them. 

“Good morning, gentlemen, good morning, I have come to fetch 
you, you see.” 

‘“‘ We are not behind time yet,” said the captain, bluntly. 

‘“‘T know that,” continued Tomkinson, “but the fact is, I was again 
wanted on board the Hospodar yonder, and having just settled m 
business there, I thought I might as well pick you up at once, as wait 
to meet you on the Esplanade.” 

‘Step on board,” said the captain, ‘‘we have a capital Yorkshire 
ham still on the table.” 

** No, no, thank you,” replied Tomkinson, ‘I see your boat is along- 
side; so I will step into her, and discharge this Kaikjee.” 

Upon this, the supercargo and the captain proceeded on deck, and in 
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@ minute were over the side and seated with Tomkinson; being pulled 
towards the shore by four of the brig’s smartest hands; and steered by 
Mr. Surtees. 

“We have yet a little time to spare before nine o'clock,” said Tom- 
kinson, “suppose we make for the Kishlak, the barracks there, and 
then pull alongshore to the Esplanade. This will show you a little of 
Smyrna, the fairest city of Ionia.” 

he head of the boat was accordingly turned towards the south-west 
end of the city, where stand at the waters’ edge, some very large and 
handsome barracks, erected about the time of the battle of Navarin. 
These buildings, as viewed from the sea, form three sides of a hollow 
square, the fourth or open side facing the anchorage, and presenting 
to the eye over the top of a low wall, the warning muzzles of a long 
artay of cannon, which are frequently brought into requisition to return 
the salutes of Frank men-of-war; as well as to thunder forth salvoes 
on the Prophet’s or Sultan’s birthday, or on the feast of Bairam. 
These barracks flank the very extreme end of the city. 

‘“‘You have just now called Smyrna as you have repeatedly, the fairest 
city of Ionia,” said the supercargo, ‘but I find in my maps as well as 
the one prefixed to Fellows’ Excursion, which the consignee lent me, 
that Ionia is not set down at all. From the Dardanelles* to Rhodes 
the only ancient kingdoms or countries marked on the cvast are those 
of Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and Lycia; while more inland are Bithynia, 
Phrygia, and Pamphilia.” 

‘And Cappadocia, Galatia, and Pisidia,” added Tomkinson. “ You 
see we Smyrniotes are not without a Jitéle classical and geographical 
knowledge.” 

‘“‘T wish then our English map-makers would take a leaf out of your 
book, and at least set down this Ionia. You should spur them up a bit, 
and make them thus render due honor to the city, and region you 
reside in.” 

“Oh! Smyrna itself will be found in all maps, ” said Tomkinson. 

‘No doubt of that,” rejoined the supercargo. “ But not only is 
Ionia omitted by name, but Aéolia also.” 

** A bad compliment to Sappho,” added Tomkinson, “‘ who you are 
aware was born in Mitylene; but just outside the Gulf of Smyrna; and 
Lesbos or Mitylene was oartainly in ASolia, and not an unimportant 
part of it, being 170 miles in circumference. As for Ionia we scarcel 
want a map to remind us that no less than twelve states formed that 
celebrated confederacy.” 


© A description of the Dardanelles by the same pen as that now employcd 
on “Shakings from Smyrna ” appeared in the Nautical Magazine for 1844, and 
has since been published in a pocket volume.—Ep. N.¥. 


¢ Asiatic Ionia extended from the Cumman Gulf on the north to Mount Grius 
and the Gulf Basilicus, south of Miletus; a length of not more than a hundred 
miles in a straight line, but with a coast three times that length, owing to the 
many sinuosities and the form of the large Chersonesus opposite Chios. The 
Ionian territory did not extend inland above forty miles from the coast as far 
as Mounts Sipylus and Tmolus. The Ionian states were subducd by Croesus, 
King of Lydia, and then Croesus himself by Cyrus, the Persian B.c. 548. 
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‘“‘T must confess,” observed the supercargo, “it is now so long since 
I left my tutor at Durham, that I cannot name more than f that 
confederacy.” 

“ The names still dwell in my memory,” continued Tomkinson, ‘and 
I will therefore mention them, viz.; Priene, Miletus, Colophon, Cla- 
zomens, Ephesus, Lebedos, Teos, Phocwa, Erythre, the capitals of 
Samos and Chios, and last not least, Smyrna ”! 

‘Never mind all those devilish hard words,” exclaimed Master 
Nicolas Collier, ‘here we are off the barracks; and, dash my buttons, 
here’s a queer tier of country craft, all anchored by the stern too.” 

“‘A common practice with many of them,” observed Tomkinson. 
‘“‘ And now, Mr. Surtees, get the boat’s head alongshore.” 

‘* Pull easy my lads,” said the captain, ‘“‘ but keep time, and show 
these big-breeched lubbers yonder, who are staring at our red ensign as 
if they never saw one before, how well you can feather your oars.” 

a ee aye, sir,” cried the men; and neatly enough they obeyed the 
skipper’s injunction. 

The English Consulate, towards which the boat was now directed, 
stands about the centre of the sea-front of the city, half-way between 
Windmill Point eastward (opposite Cordileo), and the barracks westward, 
we have above alluded to. 

It did not take long to reach the Esplanade, where we may at once 
mention, the consignee was found punctual to his appointment. It 
might be tedious to express in detail, all the odd sights that exercised 
the keen vision of Master Nicolas Collier during this short transits 
such as the fancifully clad groups of native seamen and boatmen loiterin 
about the iskélés or wooden jetties; the parties of Greeks, Turks, aad 
Armenians, smoking the fchibook or narghileh, on the platforms before 
the waterside Kav’hanehs; the barbers seen here and there shaving the 
well-lathered heads of the Faithful; guitar players and vociferous singers 
just within the open doors of taverns; and the crews of Christian fishing- 
craft and of Muslim melon-boats, wrangling as they pushed in for some 
landing-place. All these matters and many more we might easily 
describe, but we think it better after having occupied so much space in 
the Nautical to pass them over, and simply to state that at length when 
the Union Jack was descried high on the flag-staff of the rendezvous 
appointed, the Saucy Fanny's gig was run alongside the quay; that 
the three sight-seers exchanged compliments with the consignee, and 
then sprang ashore in safety, with the single exception of the super’, 
who even yet not perfectly on his ‘“sea-legs,” paid too little attention 
to the motion of the boat, and therefore made this his first acquaintance 
with Asiatic ground, by falling flat on his nose in the gravel, as many 
a British tourist has done in the very same spot to our own knowledge; 
and we cannot exactly say that the same accident has not happened to 
ourselves; but then generous reader, that was after having dincd on 
board Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Polycarp.—‘ Mum’s the word! ” 


(To be continued.) 
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Tur Prrate SLAveER. 


(Continued from page 204.) 


Two points were tolerably clear from the confession of Perez, first, that 
the captain of the Panda was still at Nazareth, with ample means at 
his disposal to obtain another vessel, if he met with one; and secondly, 
that he or his crew had quite recently been in communication with a 
shoooner, called the Esperanza, which had arrived at Cape Lopez 
before Perez left. It was evident therefore, if any hope existed of 
seizing the pirates, that immediate steps must be taken; but it was 
difficult to know how to deal with a chief like King Pass-all, whose 
impenetrable forests afforded such means of concealing his friends. His 
last message to Capt. Trotter, who had threatened to burn his town, was, 
that he cared not about his town, that his home was in the bush, and 
that he only came to the seaside to trade. 

A large show of force might have proved effectual in inducing the 
chief to give up the pirates, but the cruizers then on the coast were too 
scattered to allow of their being concentrated in time, even if they could 
with justice to the mercantile interests on other parts of the eoast, have 
been assembled for the purpose. The African squadron at that time 
only consisted of about seven or eight vessels, all stationed north of the 
Equator; a number scarcely sufficient to protect our lawful trade, to say 
nothing of the prevention of the slave trade. No vessel of war had for 
two years previously cruized south of the Equator, where there was but 
little British commerce to protect, and where the Portuguese and Brazi- 
lians carried on the slave trade unmolested, owing to our defective 
treaties. ‘The Panda probably went to the southward on this account, 
to avoid meeting with our men-of-war. | 

But to return to our story, the Csrlew was ready for sea, Capt. 
Trotter recovering, when Capt. Fatio, master of the barque Princess 
Elizabeth, which had just arrived from England, hearing of the difficul 
of getting hold of the pirates, entered warmly into a plan whic 
Colonel Nicolls and Capt. Trotter had been contemplating of taking 
them by stratagem, and as his vessel could be spared for a month without 
detriment to the owners, he offered to take her to Nazareth, accompanied 
by an officer and party of men from the Curlew. It is impossible to 
applaud too highly the conduct of Capt. Fatio on this occasion, who, 
influenced solely by a sense of public duty, without any prospect of 
pecuniary reward, thus placed fis vessel at Capt. Trotters disposal. 
The offer was at once accepted, and a party of thirteen men of the 
Curlew, was embarked on board Capt. Fatio’s ship, in charge of Mr. 
Matson, mate of the Curlew, who volunteered for this difficult ser- 
vice. 

It was arranged that the Princess Elizabeth, after discharging her 
cargo of salt in the river Cameroons,-should proceed to the Nazareth, 
and commence trading with the natives. It was hoped that some of 
the Spaniards would visit the ship, or at all events that the king or 
some of his head men would go on board (as was usual on the arrival 
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of merchant vessels), for the purpose of trading, when they might be 
seized, and detained as prisoners until the arrival of the Curlew, which 
vessel it was arranged, should follow after the lapse of a short interval. 

On the 29th of August both vessels left Fernando Po. The Curlew 
first took a few days cruize off the Bonny, searching the slave vessels 
there, as every where else, in hopes of discovering the pirates. The 
boats on these occasions were always accompanied by Simon Domingo, 
one of the Portuguese seamen of the Panda, who had not been concerned 
in the piracy, having joined afterwards. The Curlew.next proceeded 
to Princes, to see what news could be learnt there,* and then she went 
on to the harbour of St. Anna de Chaves at St. Thomas, where Capt. 
Trotter had before warned the governor concerning the crew of the 
Panda. ‘A schooner called the Esperanza was lying here, and as the 
name agreed with that of the vessel alluded to in the evidence of Jose 
Perez, as having anchored at Nazareth four days after the Curlew sailed, 
he communicated his suspicions to the governor that this was the same 
Esperanza, but was positively assured that the vessel in the harbour 
had never been near the Nazareth. The captain of the Esperanza 
corroborated the statement of the governor; but subsequent events 
convinced Capt. Trotter more and more of the utter falsehood of the 
statement. Simon Domingo when going through the town, espied one of 
the pirates, who immediately disappeared; and although there was no 
other evidence to produce before the governor, Mr. Holmes, an American 
resident, told Capt. Trotter confidentially that there was not only one 
of the Panda's crew on the island but five, and that the Esperanza was 
the vessel which had brought them over. The governor quite repu- 
diated the notion of such persons being on the island, and was resolute 
in maintaining that the information was false, and that no person 
could have been landed on the island without his knowledge. This 
assertion of the governor by no means satisfied Capt. Trotter, who re- 
mained under the strongest convictions that the Spaniards were on the 
island, but as he was unable to bring forward the testimony of Mr. 
Holmes, who had spoken to him in strict confidence, he was obliged to 
be content with demanding that a strict search should be made for them 
all over the island, whilst the Curlew went on a cruize for a few days. 

Being within twenty-four hours sail of Nazareth, and the Princess 
Elizabeth having had ample time to get there, it was determined to run 
over and see what success she had had, and communicate with her 
during the night in order to avoid being seen by the natives. The 
Curlew therefore, much no doubt to the relief of the governor, took 
ad aha from St. Thomas, and steod over towards the main 
an 

The Princess Elizabeth it will be remembered, sailed out of Clarence 
Cove, Fernando Po, with the Curlew. After ashort stay at Cameroons 


* And there they might have had some most important intelligence commu- 
nicated to them concerning the pirates, had the master and supereargo of an 
English merchant vessel chosen to give it. It was little suspected by Capt. 
Trotter at the time, that this man had lately been trading with a party of 
these rufflans, If space permits, this subject may be alluded to again. 
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she made the best of her way to Nazareth, arriving there on the 22nd 
of September, and anchored about six miles from the shore, the shoals 
preventing a nearer approach, which none on board were acquainted 
with, Mr. Matson having been absent in charge of a prize during the 
Curlew's late operations there. Although the Princess Elizabeth was 
as unlike a man-of-war as any vessel could be, the natives had their 
suspicions roused by the unusual anchorage she had taken up, trading 
vessels being generally better acquainted with the coast. Numberless 
canoes came out to reconnoitre the strange vessel, pulling round and 
round her, while none could be persuaded to approach near, far less to 
venture on board. The only mode of quieting their suspicions appeared 
to be to land, and to ask fora pilot to take the vessel to the proper 
anchorage. 

Mr. Matson himself accordingly left the vessel in a four-oared boat, 
dressed as the mate of a merchant vessel, with a red shirt and a Scotch 
cap. The boat’s crew consisted of two seamen and two Kroomen, 
selected as being perfectly trustworthy. They were told to address 
their commander as “ Mister,” instead of “ Sir,” as is usual in H. M. 
Service, and he was to address them familiarly as “ Bill,” or “Jim.” 
The Princess Elizabeth was on no account to quit the position where 
she was at anchor, until Mr. Matson’s return, or the Curle’s arrival. 
Aware that with every precaution considerable risk was involved in 
this step, Mr. Matson, before quitting the vessel, addressed a letter to 
Capt. Trotter, never meant to meet the public eye, but which displays 
so determined a spirit of devotion to his duty, that having come into our 
possession, we cannot withhold it. 


Cape Lopez, Sept. 24th, 1833. 
Si1z.—As I am about to procced on what may possibly prove a dangerous ex- 
pedition, I have Icft a few lines to explain what our movements have been: 
we arrived at our rendezvous on the 20th; I left on the 21st; I arrived here 
on the 22nd; the natives are evidently very suspicious of us; several canocs 
have reconnoitred us, but none would approach the vessel; therefore, 1 con- 
ceive the ouly way to lull their suspicions, is to go on shore and ask if they 
have any trade to make, and gain what information I can respecting Don 
Pedro; if I see him I shall offer to exchange cloth, &c. for dollars, to induce 
him to come on board: I shall of course be guided by circumstances, and act 
to the best of my judgment. If I am detained I think it would be better to 
trust to chance for an escape and not sacrifice any more lives in carrying on 
what would prove an unequal warfare. I hope you will excuse my attempting 
to give advice, I only request that no lives may be lost on my account; if 
eine think proper to make me suffer the fate of a spy, write to my friends 
and say I have done my duty. With kind regards to all shipmates, I remain 
your sincere friend and well-wisher, | 

H. I. Matson. 

Lo Captain Trotter, H. M. Sloop Curlew. 


On leaving the Princess Elizabeth, Mr. Matson made the best of his 
way to the Nazareth, where King Pass-all was living when Capt. Trotter 
was there in the Curlew ; but it now appeared that he had removed his 
residence to the town of Cape Lopez, about twenty miles distant, and 
Mr. Matson had no alternative but to proceed to the latter place, where 
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he was told the pilots resided. After pulling the greater part of the 
night he reached the town early on the following day, and found several 
small Portuguese vessels anchored off the place. 

Mr. Matson immediately landed, and the first person that attracted 
his attention after reaching the shore, was a gentlemanly looking man 
with a sword by his side—apparently a Spaniard, who saluted him, 
Mr. Matson returned the salute without speaking and passed on; but 
the keen and scrutinizing eye of the Spaniard, who was no other than 
Don Pedro Gibert himself, the captain of the Panda, detected in the 
salute and general bearing of the newly arrived Englishman something 
that made him suspect he was no trader. Passing 2n however, uncon- 
scious of being suspected, and not himself suspecting who the Spaniard 
was, Mr. Matson proceeded to the king’s residence and found him 
surrounded by a number of his wives and “head men”. He immediately 
stated the professed object of his visit, that he had been sent by the 
captain of the trading vessel, who had come to trade for elephant’s 
teeth, to say that he wanted a pilot to conduct the ship to the proper 
anchorage, and that he hoped to see the king on board on the following 
day to receive his ‘‘dash” or customary present. The king fd perhte in 
excellent humour, and at once proposed to send a pit and also his 
youngest son, Prince Narshin, to receive anything the captain had to 
send him. While this was being arranged a man hastily entered and | 
whispered something which caused all eyes to be turned towards the 
English officer, but though alarmed, neither by look nor by manner did 
the latter betray any uneasiness; and the questions put to him, chiefly 
respecting the cargo, were all answered, apparently to the king’s satis- 
faction. The interruption had been caused by Don Pedro having sent 
to inform the king that he suspected the supposed trader to be an 
English officer in disguise; but, whether carried away by the prospect 
of a profitable trade or really satisfied with the ready answers given to 
all his questions, the king remained firm in his purpose of letting his son, 
as well as a pilot, accompany Mr. Matson on board the barque. Doubt- 
less the joyous anticipation of piso of rum, muskets, and powder, were 
uppermost in his thoughts, and exempted him from those deep suspicions, 
and all the horrors in their train, which were passing in the restless 
imagination of the piratical captain. 

While the pilot and prince were making some necessary preparations, 
Mr. Matson returned to the beach, and on his way was accosted by the 
Spaniard and asked to go into a house, or rather open shed, where there 
were several others assembled, Spaniards also in appearance. A suspicion 
of who they might be flashed across his mind, and for a moment he was 
in doubt whethiee he should make for the boat, or accept his invitation; 
it was no time for hesitation, and thinking it best to go in, he boldly 
enterod among them. Here he was most strictly questioned, not only as 
to the cargo on board the barque, but more especially as to the movements 
of the men-of-war on the coast, and particularly of the Curlew. The 
answers to these questions were given unreservedly and accurately; and 
as they agreed in all points with the information which the pirates, 
had been enabled to obtain from other sources, their suspicions were 
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somewhat quieted; at all events on the arrival of the prince and the 
pilot, Mr. Matson was allowed to walk out unmolested; and without loss 
of time, he proceeded, with his two unsuspecting followers, to the barque 
off Nazareth. 

It was well for Mr. Matson that at the time he had no idea of the 
strong suspicions entertained against him by the Spaniard who first ac- 
costed him, or he could scarcely have acted his part so successfully. He . 
said afterwards that he could never forget that man’s countenance. 
Often, very often when he was walking the Curlew’s quarter-deck, 
after Don Pedro was a prisoner, he found his large round handsome black 
eye fixed upon him, with a reproachful, perhaps a sulky expression, but 
never a revengeful one. 

Captain Fatio had become very uneasy about Mr. Matson, Cape Lopez 
having always borne a bad character for the treachery of the natives, 
with whom and European merchant vessels there had seldom on that 
account been any commercial intercourse. He was delighted therefore 
to see him return on board the Princess Elizabeth, accompanied by the 
two blacks. After being gratified with a sight of various Manchester 
goods, and allowed to eat and drink to their hearts content, the prince 
and pilot betook themselves to sleep. It was getting near midnight that 
same evening when a vessel was descried; and shortly afterwards the 
Curlew passed under the stern and hailed. Mr. Matson went on board, 
and had the satisfaction of communicating to Capt. Trotter the success 
of his proceedings so far. The Curlew then stood out to sea again. 
Mr. Matson was much pleased on returning to the barque to find his 
friends still in the arms of Morpheus. Neither the hailing nor the boat 
going to and fro had awoke them, nor yet the catching fire of the bin- 
nacle, which had to be thrown overboard to prevent the ship being in 


es. 

On the following day both vessels were seen standing in towards the 
anchorage of Cape Lopez, but from opposite directions. All eyes were 
upon the Curlew, which having a Brazilian flag, was taken for a slaver, 
the only kind of vessel cared for at Cape Lopez. As she stood into the 
roadstead the king’ was carousing on board a small Portuguese vessel. 
The Curlew had scarce let go her anchor when two of his principal 
ple, one a near relation, were despatched on board while the king 
imeelf got into his canoe to go on shore, to receive the newly arrived 
slave captain. His two head men on getting to the quarter-deck of the 
Curlew, soon discovered their mistake, for on looking through the ports 
they saw Lieut. McNeale,* who had been despatched in a boat from the 
other side of the ship in full chase of the king. His sable majesty how- 
ever reached the shore in safety. It was not till he saw the boat in pur- 


* Lieut. Malcolm McNeale, and Lieut. Joseph Pyke joined the Curlew during this cruize; also 
Mr. I. K. Ballard, in lieu of Mr. Mackey, Surgeon, invalided; Mr. I. Chapman, Clerk, was pro~ 
moted to be Acting Purser; and Mr. Wm. Merriman to be Acting Gunner. 

The officers of the Curlew previously were as follows:—Commander, H. D. Trotter; Lieuts. 
none; Acting Master, Daniel Quintom; Surgeon, Samuel Mackcy; Assistant Surgeon, G. Laurie, 
(died of fever;] Acting Purser, Thomas Johnson, (killed;] Mates, H. I. Matson, [absent in cap- 
tured slavor]i. Maule; Master’s Assistant, G. H. Quintom, R. W. C. Whichelo (absent in a prize); 
Midshipmen and Volunteers, Ist. class, Thomas Belgrave, 8. F. F. V, Strawbenzie, W. Mottley; 
Gunner, Robert Lewis (killed); Carpenter, W. Hammond; Clerk, John Chapman. 
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suit of his father that Prince Narshin discovered his situation. He was 
at first dreadfully alarmed; but the kind treatment he had received in the 
Princess Elizabeth, and much kindness shewn to him afterwards on board 
the Curlew, to which ship he was now removed, soon relieved his fears: 
the prisoners were all treated with much respect and consideration, and 
were told that they were merely detained until the Spaniards should be 

iven up. Prince Narshin was a frank, kind-hearted youth, and from 
fim it was learnt that the mate and carpenter, and three others of the 
Panda had gone to St. Thomas in the Esperanza, which had been 
several times at Cape Lopez: Don Pedro, he said, and a few of the 
sailors were all that remained. 

A formal message was now sent to the king demanding the surrender 
of Don Pedro and the remaining Spaniards, and informing bim that his 
son and head men had been detained in consequence of his having se- 
creted such notorious pirates, but that they should be released when the 
Spaniards were sent off. 

Much evasion and delay was resorted to by the chief, occasioned no 
doubt by the threats and promises of the pirates, and by the influence 
which Don Pedro had acquired during his long residence. But, happily 
after a while the feelings of nature preponderated, and the king sent off 
to say, that if an officer were sent on shore the next morning Don Pedro 
should be given up. vag Trotter determined to go himself, and accord- 
ingly the next morning he landed in his four-oared gig. Leaving two 
of the boats crew in the boat under charge of Mr. Quintom, Master’s- 
Assistant, he walked along the beach followed by the other two. He 
had not proceeded above a hundred yards, when he observed a Spaniard 
walking slowly down from the bush alone, whom he rightly conjectured 
to be the long-sought-for captain of the Panda. His thoughtful dig- 
nified countenance hetokenad a man long accustomed to command, and 
who, but for having engaged in the dastardly, degrading slave trade, 
might have been the last to have been brought into his present humili- 
ating situation. i 

The Spaniard had his sword in his left hand, and stood still as Capt. 
Trotter advanced: he held his right hand behind him, and Capt. Trotter 
thinking he might have a pistol in it sprang forward to seize him by the 
arm: in doing so his foot tripped and the two fell grappling together on 
the sandy beach. A momentary anxiety was felt by bhices looking on 
from the ships, but it was dissipated by observing each in an instant on 
his legs again, and Don Pedro walking quietly down to the boat. The 
seizure of the eee seemed to be the signal for the natives 
breaking into the Spaniard’s store, which was immediately ransacked and 
pillaged of ory thing; and his goods and chattels distributed far and 
wide amongst the people, the king without doubt, getting a large share. 
In the scramble some of the Panda's papers were saved,* including the 


© A few bags of dollars were also brought on board the Curlew, which were 
delived over to the Registry of the Coast of Admiralty in England. Dollars 
were said to have been buried to a large amount on the beach between Nazareth 
and Cape Lopcz, but none could be found. 
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muster-roll, which the carpenter had‘taken with him when he attempted 
to blow up the vessel. 

After Don Pedro was conveyed on board, three other Spaniards* were 
sent off ina canve. These it was believed were the only part of the 
Panda’s crew which remained at Cape Lopez. The hostages were then 

iven up to the great joy of king and people. Prince Narshin who was 
: in a complete suit of naval uniform, given to him by Mr. Mat- 
son, was very grateful to that officer for all his kindness to him; and he 
had on a subsequent occasion an opportunity of shewing his gratitude 
when their positions were exactly reversed. 

Capt. Trotter having now cleared Cape Lopez of the pirates was 
anxious to return to St. Thomas before the news of his success reached 
that island, being fearful of the Esperanza or some other vessel taking 
away the mate and others. The more than equivocal conduct of the 
governor made it too probable that he would facilitate their escape. It 
was however desirable to delay the Curlew’s departure for a short time, 
to try and do away with any ill feeling that might have been created in 
the minds of the king and natives by the events which had occurred. 
But it was soon found that any such fear was groundless, and that libe- 
rating Prince Narshinand his fellow prisoners had had a perfectly magi- 
cal effect in establishing amicable terms between the subjects of King 
Pass-all of Cape Lopez and King William of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.t 

When Capt. Trotter went on shore to visit the king accompanied by 
several of his officers, there were no bounds to the enthusiaism of the 
natives who carried them on their shoulders from the boat into the mid- 
dle of the town. The people had perhaps some cause for rejoicing at 
getting rid of the Spaniards who had brought them into so much trouble, 
to say nothing of the recent opportunity of sharing so much valuable 

il. Friendly relations being thus most satisfactorily established, the 
Curlew sailed for St. Thomas accompanied by the Princess Elizabeth, 
which required to go there fora dela Ca water before resuming her 
mercantile operations in the Camaroons River. 


(To be continued. ) 





LicutHovusre Economy. 


Sm.—Shortly after you published my views of the importance of 
increasing the number, re improving the management of our Colonial 
lighthouses, and of the necessity for having a department at home for 
current information, advice, and repairs, to which the Colonies and also 
foreigners might apply, I happily succeeded in gaining the attention of 


* Jose Velasquez, Antonio Ferrer, and Nicolas Costa. 


t Precedence is here given to King Pass-all in deference to his own views on 
the subject, the Celestial Emperor himself not having a higher idca of his own pre- 
eminence. “I pass all kings,’ waa his favorite expression. 
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the late Sir Robert Peel, then at the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and immediately afterwards the attention and favourable opinion of the 
Admiralty. Mr. Joseph Hume afterwards pressed the matter upon the 
attention of Lord John Russell, and the then first Lord of the Admiralty, 
the late Lord Auckland. A collection of lighthouse statistics was then 
ordered from the Colonies, which appears in a voluminous Parliamentary 
Report, (No. 656) dated Ist of August, 1850, and which, with the 
supplemental returns now in preparation by order of Parliament, I am 
proud to say, originated with me. I was encouraged and supported 
throughout by the untiring Mr. Hume, and by Admiral Sir Francis 
Beaufort; and to the Hydrographical and Harbour Departments of the 
Admiralty, under Sir Francis, I am much indebted. 

My letter to Lord Auckland dated 10th of August, 1847, opens the 
roceedings recorded in the “ Returns,” and the minute made thereon 
y Sir Francis Beaufort, the Hydrographer to the Admiralty, and adopted 

by the Admiralty in their correspondence with the Treasury, Colonial 
ffice, and Board of Trade, is to the effect, that if my view had been 
adopted “a few years ago, it. would have saved much fruitless correspond- 
ence between the Admiralty and other departments of government: it 
would have prevented much lamentable delay in the construction of the 
lighthouses of Bass Strait, of Cape Agulhas, of the Florida Channel, and 
Barbados, and would probably have obviated some mistakes in those 
that have been constructed.” 

No systematic administration has yet been fixed for preventing the 
evils thus so forcibly described; but the different departments of the 
Home Government, are all now disposed to obviate them. Sometimes 
I find these departments at cross purposes however, and then it requires 
some exertion to prevent “ fruitless correspondence,” ‘delays” and 
‘“< mistakes.” 

It is but recently that I had the disagreeable duty of denouncing at 
head-quarters, and to my Colonial employers, a sub-official attempt to 
have lighthouse apparatus for Barbados, made by parties totally incapable; 
whose first step was to evade my specification and repudiate my super- 
intendance. They had their reasons; one that I found out was an 
attempt to save in sterling silver about £70, where only twelve reflectors 
had to be made! Others were equally bad. 

The evil would have been more expeditiously corrected had there been 
but one department. Such “lamentable delay ” occurred in the in- 
stance alluded to, that three ships were wrecked within a quarter of a 
mile of the site of the lighthouse, which but for the delay, would have 
been previously completed. 

There are numerous grave objections to the leaving of such important 
works in the hands of inexperienced persons, or placing them in the 
hands of contractors without a competent and independent supervision 
being exercised. I could mention a few recent glaring instances,—late 
occurrences,—wherein want of stability, want of ventilation, and an 
extravagant consumption of oil, (twice and even three times greater than 


was necessary) should have been prevented. These lights were sent 
abroad where they can “tell no tales.’ 


NO. 5.—-VOL, XX. 2k 
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The subject has infinitely more involved in it than the interests of a 
few contractors. There are already, upwards of 200 Colonial lights, 
some very fine, others little better than booth lamps. With the excep- 
tion of some, (my own,) they are without classification and uniformity of 
parts. Little is done for the right administration of funds; patronage is 
prostituted; do-nothings and deep dealers supported and enriched at the 
expense of navigation. And now when seventy-one new lighthouses 
are applied for from the Colonies, I trust to your pages for some help, 
and for publication of the fact that the Home Government has seen 
the evil, and that hereafter more prompt, if not always more satisfactory 
answers, will be given to their applications. 

It unfortunately happens that Colonial authorities abroad, rest upon 
the advice of nilers or surveyors, long from home, and who have no 
practical knowledge of lighthouse work and its optical niceties. When 
money for the work is ready, an order is at once given to some favorite 
correspondent, contractor, or ironmaster, or perhaps tinman; as if every 
man could make a lighthouse; as if there were no current facts to be 
regarded, no optical niceties, no current economy to be studied, and no 
independent supervision to be exercised for the advantage of the Colony, 
and the common interests of navigation. 

It is owing to such illadvised procedure, that so many cast off and 
rejected lighting apparatus from home, have been ale to do “well 
enough for the Colonies”,—so many profitable jobs perpetrated, and 
miserable lighting apparatus hastily sent away,—so many costly towers 
constructed on the spot. The interest of the merchant or the contractor, 
whether at home or abroad, is not necessarily, and can very seldom be, 
the interest of the Colony or of navigation. The “ well enough” prin- 
ciple satisfies the former, but the “perfect as possible ” alone can be for 
the advantage of the latter. Having the honour to be entrusted with 
lighthouse works by the Treasury, Colonial Office, Admiralty, and 
Ordnance, I endeavour to have all as “ perfect as possible,” considering 
the situation and the means disposable. 

Sometimes application is made to the Trinity Corporation, and the 
interests of the applicants are handed over to the tradesmen of that 
Board; or to the Northern Light Board. From the Trinity-House they 
may be driven from pillar to post, through the Admiralty, Colonial Office, 
East India House, Ordnance, and other public offices. From the 
Northern Light Board they may be driven into the course of its own 
notorious extravagance. Perchance the India House may give an order 
which has to be handed over to a department of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

I have at length classified the work in such a manner that every part 
of the metal and glass work, and all furnishings of a Colonial lighthouse, 
as also most of the stores, shall be conformed to, and governed by, a stand- 
ard at home, so that erection, repair, renewal, and supplies may be on 
the most accurate, expeditious, and economical system. In all cases as 
a Civil and Marine Engineer, acting under Government for the public 
good, I shall maintain the system of classification. By doing so, F shall 
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save the “ much fruitless correspondence,” “ prevent much lamentable 
delay in the construction of lighthouses,” and obviate such as the ‘“mis- 
takes in those that have been constructed.” 

The three powerful Lighthouse Boards of this kingdom have shown 
clearly that they are content with their venerable expensive and oppres- 
sively dilatory, procedure, and that they are insufficient, if not incapable 
of any nepeAe enlightened, economical, yet liberal lighthouse ad- 
ministration. Their extravagant notions and habits demand and ought 
to have a check. I could fill your pages with facts in illustration. 
The Skerryvore with its costly refinements, and hyperbolic elegancies, 
connected with it, has been built by an expenditure of more than 
£90,000.* The Bishop Rock experience of the Trinity Corporation hed 
cost about £16,000 with its east iron stilts, which broke off short, and 
tumbled the whole into the sea in February, 1850. (What did that 
corporation pay for similar expenses shortly before?) So they now are 
building a tower in stone on the Bishop Rock. When that lighthouse 
is finished it will have cost as much as Skerryvore. By that time I 
may have shown that the proposed lighthouse for Hanois Ruck, Guern- 
sey, has been completed for one-thirteenth part of the money; and 
possibly by that time I may have completed the lighthouse with the 
lead foundation in the Skerki Channel, fifty miles distant from any land 
for £17,000. This is written after considerable lighthouse practice in 
dithcult situations. 

As to the lighthouse for Keith reef in the Skerki Channel it was fully 
described in the Nautical Magazine (June 1850); but I give you again 
a sketch of it, that the thick outer walls of lead, 24 feet high, may be 
borne in mind, as necessary when founding a metal lighthouse exposed 
to the chemical action and storms of the sea. Morant Point, Point de 
Galle, Bermuda, Cape Pine, Barbados, and Grand Turk lighthouses, are 
all made of iron, because none of them are exposed to the immediate 
action of the sea. The Hanois Rock at Guernsey is 23 feet above the 
sea, and iron will suffice there. I have sometimes recommended much 
cheaper towers of timber rendered uninflammable by Payne's pro- 
cess; and am now constructing a hexagonal beacon of timber for Cape 
Race, a house of refuge for shipwrecked mariners; and which cun here- 
after be converted into a tower carrying a light. 


* I was lately applied to by a powerful body occupying a wealthy district on 
the Solway Firth, for a design and estimates for a Lighthouse on Heston Island. 
The parties had sent in an application in 1847 to the Board of Northern Lights 
and anticipated the old alleged difficulty, want of means for so expensive a 
work! and although lives and property are as valuable at Heston as at Skerry- 
vore, the application was refused. It was renewed, and although that applica- 
tion contained the signatures of all the wealthiest landowners in the district, 
and all the strength of the shipping and trading interest, on both sides of the 
Solway, and was made at the suggestion of the most experienced naval authori- 
tics, it does not appear at all in the Parliamentary Return (7th February, 
1851,) as being on the minutes of the Board. Did it ever reach the Board at 
all? If it did what faith can be put in their minutes? H however, it was 
there, what faith can be placed on the Pasliamentary Return? Assuredly in our 
Lighthouse reforms we must also “look at home.” 
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lassificati d uniformity of parts being of so much importance, I 
have lately adopted for Iron Towers, the “scheme” exhibited on the plate. 
The lantern is regulated by the height and diameter of the optical appa- 


ratus. The diam- 
eter and propor- 
tions of the tower 
depend upon the 
nature, measure- 
ment, weight and 
manner of fix- 
ing the lantern, 
and the required 
artificial altitude 
of the lighthouse. 
These being de- 
termined upon b 
competent nauti- 
cal authorities in 
an eny, Ineed 
only be informed 
of the same and 
of what courses 
of plates in the 
“scheme” are re- 
sured Each of 

© towers shewn 
on the plate, and 
the upper or iron 
portion of that 
shown in this 
woodcut, may be 
considered as con- 
sisting of some of 
the same scheme 
marked from A to 
T inclusive, 

My reasons for 
referrin one 
arge column to 

carry the lantern 
and light, whether 
on Terra Firma 
or on a Rock “g.- 
wash,” instead of 
many legs, or 


iles, or pillars 
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Lighthouse for the Skerki. 
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published, by you, and in the proceediugs of the institution of civil 
engineers, 1850. I remain of the same opinion. Two great authorities 
differ with me, however, Mr. Walker the Ex-President of our institu- 
tion of civil engineers, and Mr. J. W. P. Lewis,* the United States 
Lighthouse Engineer. I do not deny that there may be some posi- 
tions where such slender articulations are demanded by the nature of the 
foundation, but they are very rare. 

The optical arrangement for direction of the light by silvered paraboloi- 
dal reflectors, or by the French system of polyzonal refractors, (which 
latter I first introduced and exhibited in England and Scotland seven- 
teen years ago,) should be decided upon after weighing the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. I incline most to the use of deep and large 
silvered paraboloidal reflectors, because they are in most cases less costly 
for construction and maintenance, are less liable to injury, and most 
easy (by the system of classification) of repair when injured: 

No estimates can be given here for all positions, but it may be well 
to state the following list of different kinds and power of lighting appa- 
ratus. 


Sizes of Lanterns and Annual Cost of maintenance. 
Lantern. 


Be cntarslasncell me Oil. 
Diam Height| Number of | Per |Wicks, &c. 
eter.| Glass Lamps. Ann./| Per Ann. 




















Catoptric— ft.in'ft. in gallsi 8. d. 
Reflectors thickly plated, and of 
great size,depth, and power: 
ef each reflector having its own 
= lamp. 
> Srd order ....sccccees seseee| 9 OF; 2 9 8 Argands| 36518 5 4 
mI 2nd Order wesseverereereee[l2 0) 4 912 do. 547)}9 15 4 
~ Ist order .......004. skewees 14 0:4 916 do. 730/110 5 6 
& NB.—This size of lantern ad- The lantern 
mits of double glazing for will hold 
> cold climates. more if re- 
‘S| Dioptric, or Cata-dioptric— quired. 
<S Refractors and Reflectors o 
= glass. ‘The system of Fres- 
a nel, 
Srd OTder ....c..ccccceseeee| 9 O} 4 9/1 with con-| 188] 7 11 0 
centric wick 
Qnd order .......ccceseceeee] 9 O] 7 4 do. 385/15 11 6 
\ 1st OTder .........eseseeees 12 019 0 do. 763'30 16 0 


N.B.—A gallon of cocoa-nut oil costs in Ceylon 7d.,in Turks Island 1s., and 
in all Tropical climate is better than any other. A gallon of prepared vegetable 
oil may be reckoned at 4s. 6d., and a gallon of sperm oil at 7s. 6d. or 8s, 


* In your number for March last, Mr. Walker of corrugated iron celebrity 
gets credit for the entire iron work of Mr. Lewis’ lighthouse, whereas Mr. 
Walker only made the dwelling, and staircase and housing in of the latter. All 
the engineering work and all the designs and specifications are due to Mr. 
Lewis the lighthouse Reformer of the United States, who has had all the grand 
part of his work, on which depends the stability and which gives the real im- 
portance to the structure, made at Boston and Philadelphia, and he is now 
erecting the whole permanently in Florida. 
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Lantern. | oll 

Diam Height|' Number of | Per. (Wicks &c. 

eter. | Glass. Lamps. is Ann. 

( Catoptric— ft. in ft. in. galls£ 8. d. 
Reflectors, same as Revolving. 
I prefer in all cases the same 
size, depth, and power of 
Reflector, and calculate that 
as least one Reflector, and its 
2 lamp, is necessary for each 
< 15° of the sea horizon. For 

> the whole horizon 25. 

ee. At Point de Galle there are 
3 smaller Reflectors lighting 

2 D002 - ceed casccsulvacaaGeee 9 0! 2 9 113 Argands | 5939 17 6 

3 1st order, 4 horizon...... 140/49 '13 do. 593} 9 17 6 

= Ist order, the horizon ,..J14 0, 49 25 do. {114011 0 © 

mx, | Dioptric or Cata-dioptric— 
System of Fresne 
Srd OTMEL .acrcccecceccences 7 0| 4 9 ‘1 concentric) 188} 7 11 0 
wick. 
2nd order ..... sunuepeatares 90|7 4 do. 385/15 11 6 
TSts Grler: sciseceaieeeeen 12 0} 9 0 do. 76330 16 O 





The attendants necessary are two men for a lighthouse on shore, and 
three n.en for a rock lighthouse, or for a position difficult of access. 

The lighthouses shown on the plate have been, or are being completed 
and permanently lighted for about the following sums, Bermuda £8,000, 
Point de Galle £3,300, Jamaica £11,000, Grand Turk £3,500, Barbados 
£5,400, Cape Pine £6,800. At Jamaica, land and road making cost 
half of the money spent. At Cape Pine muchmoney not mentioned here 
was spent on surveys, &c., before I was applied to. Such expenditure 
may be saved in future. The above sums are not one half the amounts 
spent by the three great Lighthouse Boards at home for any similar 
works. 

From the above list, parties abroad may form for themselves some 
approximate estimate of the cost of an entire lighthouse, and of what 
will be necessary for its annual maintenance; and parties at home may 
see how much of the hard earnings of navigation are unnecessarily 
thrown away, in furtherance of favoritism, and in monumental extra- 


vagance. ALEXANDER GORDON. 
22, Fludyer Street, Whitehall, 1st of May. 





A SumMer’s CrvuIzE oN THE Coast or LaAsrapor, in relation 


with an Irish Trans-Allantic LVacket Station —By Admiral 
Hercules Robinson. 


Ir is a rule in our Naval Service, that the officers shall keep a log-book 
detailing the weather, the navigation of the ship, the employment of the 
crew, and the various events and transactions of each day; and containing 
ulyo as a sort of houschold book, the receipt and expenditure of stores 
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and provisions; and the younger officers especially are encouraged (at 
least they were when I served afloat) to add thereto sketches of land, 
and any scientific remarks which might be useful to preserve, and 
instructive to themselves to obtain. 

It is obvious that from a record of this nature, matters of opinion, or 
of a familiar personal character must be necessarily excluded, and in 
consequence it was very common to keep private journals, in which such 
topics could find a place. Many did this with a view to publication, 
and the result has been the mass of cruizes, and journals, and voyages, 
and such like, with which our literature has been crowded, and in many 
cases enriched; whilst others (in which category I was numbered) had 
preserved these memoranda merely for their own edification or amuse- 
ment. I have often derived a melancholy interest from turning over 
the notes of my earlier years, and in passing before me the dim procession 
of the names which I find in my journal, and with whom I started in 
the race of life; even at little more than three score years so few remain, 
war, casualties, climate, and natural mortality, having so done the work 
of the Chaldeans and the Sabeans in the history of the Patriarch, that I 
almost feel like his servant, who had alone escaped alive to relate what 
he had witnessed. 

If the lesson thus taught be rightly understood, there may be worse 
instruction than the leaves of an old diary, as a sufficient reason for 
preserving it. However, it may be truly said, that there should be 
something more than reflections of this nature, or a moral essay to justify 
the publication of such an old diary, and with this I altogether agree. 
I have but a scanty store to produce of ‘ moving accidents by flood and 
field;” can tell nothing ‘of men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders,” and might prudently allow my Notes of “a Summer Cruize 
on the Coast of Labrador,” to slumber quietly with other journals and 
memoranda in the dusty archives of my paper closet. But circumstances 
have occurred likely to bring a region as little known hitherto as a 
portion of the moon, into notice and consideration. 

The public mind has been much directed to the question of a Trans- 
Atlantic Packet Station, and a popular view at this moment being the 
communication between Galway and St. Francis harbour, or Temple bay, 
the entrance of the Straits of Belleisle, when misteria incognita came to 
be discussed, I remembered that I had something to say respecting it. 
To be sure my visit to Labrador was rather an old story: still the seas, 
the skies, the currents, the soundings, the harbours, the Echeries, and the 
capabilities of Labrador, continued unchanged; but these would not do 
alone. I am well aware how coldly we receive an abstract geographi- 
cal description, or any other abstraction, and how necessary to have a 
story of some sort, as well as statistics. I have, therefore, resolved to 
submit to the public consideration, my personal notes, as a peg where- 
upon to hang such information as I can communicate. | 

I cannot but rejoice that the wonders of steam which have nearly 
annihilated time and space, should be about to elaborate into European 
notice this much maligned Labrador, 

“ Bleak and pitiless Labrador.” 
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as it is called in poetical parlance, and with poetical fiction. I well 
remember the happy months I passed upon her shores. I well remember 
Sandwich Bay, the noblest of noble harbours, its inexhaustible supply 
of fish, of game, of timber, and its fertile soil. I well remember the 
brilliant days of its short-lived summer, its perfumed evenings, and the 
loveliness of its nights, with Mercury, and Venus, and Jupiter, and 
Saturn, looming down on us, like moons through the transparent atmos- 
phere, instead of the muddy twinklings of our hemisphere. I rejoice in 
the prospect that sportsmen may be invited thither instead of to Scot- 
land,—that yachts may ply thither instead of to Norway,—that my 
poor countrymen flying to the ends of the earth in search of shelter or 
starving in Conemara, may flee to Labrador, instead of a worse place; 
and if it shall appear in my Notes, that though St. Francis harbour is a 
bad harbour, that Niger Sound and Cape Charles, and even L’Ance 4 
Loup (where the wind never blows home) are excellent for the proposed 
purpose,—that the Straits of Belleisle are never frozen over, and passing 
the Straits the finest harbours in the world for refuge or refit, namely 
Burin and Canso are directly in the way,—if these, or similar facts can 
be made apparent from my Journal, I may be excused for now bringing 
forward so antiquated a production. 

If Ireland be made, as it would appear to be the purpose of the Creator 
she should be (and if his purpose it will not be long successfully resisted, ) 
the high road between the new and the old worlds, Labrador and New- 
foundland will rise into an importance which they have not (especially 
the former) as yet possessed: and though it must be admitted that a suc- 
cession of steamers through the Straits of Belleisle to the northward, or 
making Cape Race to the southward (if Whitehaven were sought) would 
not of necessity bring Labrador or Newfoundland (as these are not the 
journey’s end) more into notice than at present, yet it is also apparent, 
that mere proximity would have its common effect. Cape Breton is 
scarcely forty miles from Newfoundland, and Labrador not half that dis- 
tance; and if not of necessity, yet by choice, these regions would be 
visited by tourists, and sportsmen, we speculators, and Clare and Ennis, 
and Joyce’s country, and Conemara would become better known by a 
weekly influx of passengers into Galway. 

Thus far, as respects Newfoundland aud Labrador, but before I 
come to my Journal which bears upon them, I may be permitted to 
say a few words as to the general question of a Trans-Atlantic Packet 
Station, and descant a little as to its effect upon Ireland. And first as to 
the postal consideration, the advantage to a commercial country, in 
obtaining information and letters in twenty-four hours, or even a ase 
number of hours earlier than at present. But this is too apparent to 
enlarge upon, more particularly as the subject has been so fully discussed 
and admitted, during recent investigations. 

The conveyance of heavy goods is, as it has been well observed, an 
affair for producers, and consumers, and shipowners, to arrange for them- 
selves. No doubt that when the railroads between Belfast and Galway 
shall be connected at Dublin, as they are about being, and if the Belfast 
and Cork railways could be also connected at Dublin, the valuable 
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traffic between the North of Ireland and America would be directed vid 
railroad through Dublin to whichever port should be selected as a Packet 
Station. But still, the great amount of commercial intercourse will flow in 
its present channels, so that Glasgow or Liverpool need be under no ap- 
prehensions that establishing a more perfect system of post-office, electric, 
and colonization intercourse between the new and the old worlds, witt 
deprive them of their carrying trade, nor of the means of introducing 
such passengers as choose to go by sea to their destination, instead of 
being carried across Ireland. The desiderata which are advocated, it 
has been calculated by the highest authorities, would require the services 
of five steamers of an improved description, performing between them 
eighty-eight passages yearly. 

The annual cost of such steamers has been estimated at £255,000, 
the probable passage money for one week at sea, would be remunerative 
at £10 for each cabin passenger, £5 for each intermediate passenger, 
and £2 for each steerage passenger; producing a probable amount of 
£211,200, and leaving as a charge against the Post-office about £43,800. 
Of course the traffic of passengers at this (as it has been called) Euro- 

n and American Ferry, will never reach its full extent till the 
Halifax and Quebec, and Halifax and Portland railroads be effected: but 
he ill reads the signs of the times, who does not see this great work is 
already “un fait accompli,” and no thinking person can contemplate 
the adventurous spirit of our Trans-Atlantic brethren, and examine the 
statements in thetr newspapers on this subject,—nor consider the 

ceedings held in the city of Portland, in the state of Maine, in July 
fast, without arriving at the conviction that Ireland is destined to be the 
turnpike between New York and Moscow! Whether the glory and 
profit of the great undertaking shall belong to ourselves, or to the Ame- 
ricans it is for our government to determine. So much, as to the general 
question; and now as to Ireland;—first with reference to the choice of a 
station, and next as to herclaims for having one at all. The navigation 
of the Atlantic, and the case of American ports, should more probably 
follow my Journal. 

In starting from Ireland the difficulty is to know which point to select 
asa terminus: should Cork, or Valentia, or Bantry, or Tarbert, or Foins 
harbours in the Shannon, or Galway be selected? I should say not 
Cork, inasmuch as it is no nearer to Halifax by sea, and further from 
Dublin by land, than Galway or other ports; aud moreover the winter 
difficulties in reaching Cork bin Cape Clear, are greater than in making’ 
a western port. I should say not Valentia as the harbour is difficult of 
entrance, and no railroad from thence; not Bantry as a railroad would 
have to be effected at an enormous cost; not Tarbert as it is too much 
exposed; nor Foins as it is too narrow for a large steamer to swing 
within it; but probably Galway, as combining in itself the several re- 
yan for such a purpose, should be the port selected, if any were 

etermined upon. The wind never blows home to the bottom of the 
bay, a phenomenon observable in some of the harbours on the north 
coast of Spain and elsewhere, and the weather on the coast though 
stormy during the winter, (of which more hereafter,) is not of the con- 
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tinuous thickness that makes the English Channel difficult of access; it is 
situate be it remembered at almost the nearest point to Labrador or to 
Halifax. | 

It is entered at once without any previous intricate navigation. 
Soundings are obtained to the westward of the Arran Islands, and these 
are designated in the day by the mountains inland, and by lights at 
night. Between them into the bay, are three passages of ample width 
and depth of water. Within the islands and. sheltered by them, is room 
for the navies of the world to moor in safety, in from 10 to 14 fathoms; 
and sailing up the bay, the navigator is guided by a light on Mutton 
Island, and carries into the harbour 4 fathoms water at low water neap 
tides, with a rise in the tides of fifteen feet. A few buoys and beacons, 
(though scarcely needed by a man with a compass in his binnacle and 
eyes in his head,) may be desirable; and perhaps a second light on 
Mutton Island, to bring in one with the present light, in order to point 
out the channel with still greater clearness; and it might be well also, if 
a trifling outlay were undertaken to connect Mutton Island with the 
mainland, by perfecting a causeway already half completed by the hand 
of Nature. Arriving at Mutton Island, the train conveys you to Dublin, 
(or at least will do so after the Ist of August), and from thence steam 

oes the rest on to Cork, Belfast, or Holyhead. And then supposing 
that Galway were agreed to on the ground of postal, and passenger 
advantages, may we not enquire what would be the further effect of 
introducing to an acquaintance with our neglected natural advantages, 
a daring, wealthy, enterprising, speculative people, people who are ready 
to-day to send their dollars to cut a navigable canal in Nicaragua, to- 
morrow to grope for gold in California, and the next day to fish up 
pearls in the extremity of the Indian Ocean, to decorate the bosoms of 
their wives and daughters. 

It is said that magnificent deep-sea fisheries are to be found on. the 
banks to the westward of the Isles of Arran, and within the Bay of 
Galway. Would American capital drop no line here through Irish 
fingers? I was at Labrador as will be seen, the year that our fisheries 
there were opened to the Americans; 600 sail of vessels, manned 
about 6,000 seamen, cured and carried away that season, fish and oil 
valued at between £400,000 and £500,000. It is pretended that the 
‘fish have deserted these Galway banks; there is no proof of the fact. 
We know that the Dutch gave Charles II., a large sum for leave to fish 
upon them. 

Would no American dollars work with Irish hands our neglected 
Western Mines, when they discovered their existence? I am informed 
that an individual was tempted to speculate lately in a lead mine in 
Oughterard, near Galway, and that the estate on which it is situate has 
been saved, in consequence, from the Encumbered Estates Commissioners, 
under whose auspices it had been placed. 

Would no American dollars find an Irish partner, and such an invest- 
ment as a gentleman the other day discovered for a brush manufacto 
near Galway, which I understand is paying abundantly? Nor for ut 
another as was lately established by two individuals near Newport, who 
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have built a flax mill, which has taken, by giving employment to 300 
hands, above thrice that number off the rates; and which promises 
to repay the entire outlay of the building during the first year? Would 
no American dollars turn Irish wheels on Lough Corrib, which is now 
pouring its boundless, but unprofitable water-power, into the bosom of 
the Atlantic? Would no American dollars turn loose Irish saws and 
chisels upon the marble quarries of the West? The best house in this, 
the best part of Ireland, is fitted up with the beautiful verd antique from 
Galway. If Ireland were made the highway between the New and the 
Old Worlds, would the influx of American travellers confer no benefit on 
Dublin, on Cork, on Waterford, on Belfast, and elsewhere? I was 
struck not long ago with the increase of intercourse which facilities of 
communication affords, by ascertaining that persons who had probably 
never previously seen or heard of Bristol but in a newspaper, or book of 
geography, went there in considerable numbers after the railroad was 
opened, for no other purpose in the first instance, but to eat turtle, and 
to return to London! 
Considerations of humanity and justice, and surely as well, of sound 
policy should confer upon Ireland a concession of this nature. 
First as to the humanity. We are told that we are an integral 
division of a mighty empire; and if so, it is due to the part which 
in his mysterious Providence has called upon to suffer, that it should 
not be excluded from the blessings of that portion, which he has called 
upon to enjoy. But it is said we are not now suffering, that we are 
rapidly improving, are over the worst, and coming all right! Alas, this 
is scarcely the case. No doubt part of the North is in a prosperous 
condition, and I trust and believe that some amelioration in our state is 
observable elsewhere. But I have in a late short tour through the Far 
West, witnessed an amount of distress sufficient to furnish forth the 
ave uota of misery to ten es eo of the size of Ireland. Before 
IT reac Galway, I traversed, I may say, hundreds of thousands of 
acres, untilled, unstocked, almost unpeopled; the ground unploughed, 
and unprepared for cropping. For fourteen miles in one direction, I 
saw but one solitary human rare employed, and he a meagre scarecrow, 
digging up with a spade a patch of oat stubble. The cattle did not 
exist, or were secreted from the clutch of the poor-rate collector; and 
the houses were unroofed and desolate. The rural population, such as 
had not perished in the famine or subsequent sickness, or had not shaken 
off the dust from their feet against the country of their birth, and carried 
across the Atlantic their sorrows, and it is to be feared, their hatred to 
the institutions of Great Britain, were congregated in the gigantic poor 
houses, cousuming without reproducing, the fruits of the sas 
The hamlets I passed through, were more appalling than the adjoining 
country,—squalid and wretched; resembling nothing perhaps but the 
‘Gin Lane” of Hogarth. Peter Brophy, the publican, had in one of 
them a blue board, with bright yellow letters, and whitewashed walls, 
whilst the broken windows, falling thatch, and open doors of the other 
hovels with the haggard women and starving children, rushing out to 
besiege the coach as it passed for alms, suggested for an history of the 
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village, the roll of the prophet, which was written within and without, 
with ‘lamentations, and mourning, and woe.” 

The poor houses (little towns in themselves), were undoubtedly well 
organised. One of them in particular; I may mention it by name— 
Castlebar, was in better order than any I had ever seen in other parts of 
Ireland; and all the rest which I visited were in excellent condition. 
Whilst the mode in which merchant's stores, no longer needed for pur- 

s of traffic, were changed as auxiliary houses into comfortable pauper 
Somaiciles, was equally creditable to the humanity and the ingenuity of 
the Guardians. I attended on the Board-day at Westport, and witnessed 
the admission of the claimants; and, the wild clamour of the starvin 
men, with women, “so withered and so wild in their attire, that look 
not like the inhabitants of the earth, and yet, were on it,” are still haunt- 
ing my ears and eyes. The Doctor, a es and af pia a humane 
man, pointed out ta me amongst the swarm of children, the standing 
hair and shrivelled skin, and knife-like jaws, which denoted starvation, 
and told me how many would probably perish under dysentery, when 
stimulated by healthful food. I could ly pity their lot—and I felt 
that it were better for them to escape thus sadly m the evil to come; 
and how happier was this prompt release, than the long dreary years of 
workhouse life, and the unpitied workhouse death, which awaited their 
more vigorous associates. For how are the tens of thousands of work- 
house children to be ultimately disposed of ? 

It is clearly an exercise of common humanity, (it has been felt to be 
so by strangers) to endeavour to improve the condition of a country 
where such suffering can be found. But theclaims of humanity rise into 
the demands of justice when applied to those whose duty it is to secure 
the national prosperity. I have been shocked to hear it boldly openly 
stated, that our rulers wished to drive out by starvation and compulsory 
emigration, our wretched Celtic population. I have heard this even in 
high places; but it is a libel on human nature, equally incredible, and 
discreditable to those who make the charge. If our rulers were starvers, 
they were very bungling ones to spend so much money about it, and 
nobly did the people of England give us their money. longing to no 
party I ma dispassionately criticise any, and look fairly at the case, and 
it seems to be this. In 1845, and more clearly in 1846, indications of an 
apercacning famine were unmistakeable. It came at last and we know 

e result. Black was the sky to windward. Certain were the prognos- 
tics of an hurricane. Down it came; over went the ship on her beam ends, 
and after various attempts to right her, the masts were cut away, and 
she emerged from the tornado a battered worthless wreck. like 
manner down came the famine comparatively unprepared for. Loud was 
the wail of starving millions. Cutting away hills; stir about distribu- 
tions; Labouchere’s letter, and other measures were had recourse to; and 
lastly came rate upon rate, and outdoor relief in proportion as the popu- 
lation became unable to pay,—a process which has been compared to feed- 
ing a nungry dog by compelling him to eat off his own tail! I have 
no doubt that government were Freartily sorry for our distresses, and did 
what they considered best in the emergency; and it is impossible to say 
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with certainty as they were not tried, that Lord George Bentinck’s vast 
scheme of national improvement, or that of Sir Robert Peel’s (much as I 
and others admire both, and lament that they have not been attempted, ) 
would have answered the expectations respecting them. Nothing is more 
unprofitable and provoking than “Why did'nt you,” or, “I told you s0;”— 
and we may spare our parliament, and our rulers the infliction. But this 
we may fairly say, that their measures however well meant, and excel- 
lent as possibly they may have been, have not prevented Ireland (one of the 
finest countries upon earth,) presenting a wretched, bankrupt, poverty 
stricken spectacle, to the world’s wonder and the world’s pity; and that 
she has therefore a right to demand, that any great measure of improve- 
ment or advantage which can be pointed out, e.g. a Trans-Atlantic 
Packet Station from her shores, shall be freely and ungrudgingly con- 
ceded to her. | 

I may at length proceed with my journal. Enough has been said as to 
my reasons for producing it. As to the general question of a Trans-Atlan- 
tic Packet Station, and to the demands and destitution of Ireland, it is 
clear that the effect of either the passage through the Straits of Belleisle 
or by Whitehaven or Halifax, as will be examined more at large here- 
after, must be to bring us into communication with Labrador and 
Newfoundland. And this being so, I may endeavour to invite attention 
to these strange lands, to tel] my countrymen, at least those who know it 
not, what they may expect to see, and hear, and shoot, and eat, and the 
description of esopls whom they may expect to meet there. Nor is this 
wholly superfluous and impertinent. Smollett describes the old Duke of 
Newcastle running with great glee to George II, to inform him that 
Cape Breton was an Island! And really this ignorance still prevails, not 
of course as tp Newfoundland which has been governed by intelligent 
Naval officers sufficiently known, but as to Labrador, a dependency 
which they rarely visited. I have met over and over again with educated 
persons who reasonably well up in Sarawak or Timbuctoo, were so un- 
acquainted with Labrador as to turn to the map to understand even its 
localities; and .I therefore venture at such a moment as the present to 
cast my Labrador Notes upon the waters, to sink or swim as they may 
be found deserving, and throw such light as they may upon a country 
which it is proposed to select as a Western terminus, and which, whether 
go chosen or not, will be soon unsealed to Europe. 


St. Johns, Newfoundland. 


May 4th, 1820.—Arrived this day at eleven o’clock within sight 
of St. Johns; found on making the harbour that a barrier of ice ex- 
tended across its entrance, and appeared to seal it hermetically against 
us. Observed the Pelter gun-brig, and a variety of merchant vessels 
lying outside the field, waiting for an opening; bore up under all sail, 
studding-sails on both sides, and steered for the ice—crash—bang; hung 
a little, and then forced our way through (our train of vessels fellowin 
in the canal which we formed,) clear water within a mile of the cal 
sailed "p the harbour, anchored, saluted the flag, moored, and unbent 
sail. It is a dreary locking place from ite dreary climate; hills covered 
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with snow; twenty-one days ago we left Devonshire in blossom, brought 
fine weather with us, till we approached the Banks of Newfoundland. 
Since which time it has been wretchedly cold with silver thaws; ship 
like a glass toy, picturesque and uncomfortable enough. Met with a 
great deal of broken field ice and floating islands on the Banks: to-day, 
however summer appears to commence, and it is mild and temperate, 
with a bright sun. 

Returning under much the same outward circumstances, to a well 
known place, (itself little changed since we left it), a strange dreamy 
feeling is produced in the mind as to the reality of the intervening 
period. It seemed as if I were still in the Prometheus, which I com- 
manded here during the war, and could not well disengage her from 
the Favorite. Perhaps the company of my amiable passenger from Eng- 
land, Le Geyt, the governor's secretary, whom I had left in the same 
capacity with Sir Richard Keats, five years before, might have strength- 
ened the delusion. He was identified in my mind with the toilsome 
hill, which we ascended together, and the manqué looking government 
house within Fort Townsend, on its summit, and all the recollections 
and associations of St. Johns. 

Found the Governor and Lady Hamilton very friendly and hospita- 
ble. They have one nice boy, the father’s self recast in finer clay. The 
town seemed little altered, with the exception of a handsome court- 
house; nor did I find many changes amongst the inhabitants or public 
officers whom I had known in 1814, though death, removal, and bank- 
ruptcy had not been altogether idle. The stir and “ circumstance” of 
war were wanting, and there seemed less drunkenness, and appearance 
of outward vice. 

June 15th.—Refitted and painted ship in a week of -very beautiful 
weather, which somewhat reproached me for my strictures upon the 
climate. The Admiral mustered our crew, who were afterwards em- 
ployed in dockyard work, for which they received one shilling per day. 
This is a bad disorganizing system; it were well if it could be avoided. 
The weather during this month has been generally very fine. It is 
decided by my choice, that we go to Labrador, and return to England 
in the winter, by the way of Cadiz. I have received 1 per cent. freight 
on the dollars brought out on the public account; the freight for those 
of private Property brought out for the governor, I did not, from circum- 
stances, feel it well to insist upon; so cht my gains 4 cet égard, don’t 
overburthen my pocket. . 

In the mall gh of June began our Labrador preparations. Capt. 
Buchan arrived from the er of Exploits, having gone 180 miles up 
the country, and failed in all his attempts to communicate with the 
natives. 

There seems to be scarcely anything known of the Aborigines of 
Newfoundland. The only information I could obtain respecting their 
character or habits is in the history of an individual native, related to 
me by the Rev. Mr. Leigh, missionary at Fogo. I insert it here as it 
belongs to the subject. . 

From the war of extermination waged against the Aborigines by the 
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Mic-Macs, who had settled near St. George’s Bay, and uently came 
over in considerable numbers from Nova Scotia, and from the barbarous 
treatment which they formerly received at the hands of our early settlers 
in Newfoundland, the natives had entirely deserted the sea coasts, and 
by keeping within their woods and fastnesses avoided all intercourse 
with strangers. Capt. Buchan’s attempt in 1808, ending in the murder 
of his two marines left as hostages, appeared also to have put an end to 
the hopes that were entertained of civilizing this barbarous race. They 
had however of Jate years, frequently ventured down to the houses in 
the Bay of Exploits, for the puree of plunder or of mischief; and at 
length Mr. Peyton, a settler, having suffered much from their depreda- 
tions, went up the river with a party of ten or twelve men to recover 
his property, and if possible to communicate with his spoliators. Having 
travelled seventy miles on the snow, he surprised three natives at a little 
distance from their wigwams. One man who appeared by his dress to be 
a chief was very untractable, rejected all overtures of friendship, and at 
last attacked old Peyton in so ferocious a manner, that the young man, 
to save his father’s life, was obliged to shoot the assailant. 

The woman who was in company, and was, as it afterwards appeared, 
the wife to the poor victim, did not fly or shed any tears, (a savage 
seldom weeps), but after a few minutes violent struggle of emotions, 
which were visible in her intelligent countenance, anguish and horror 
ap to give place to personal submission. She went to the murderer 
of her husband, clung to his arm for protection, and strange to say an 
incomprehensible attachment appeared from that moment to have been 
produced towards him, which only ended with her life. To John Peyton 
she was all gentleness and affection, and the last act of her brief eventful 
history, was to take a ring from her finger and beg it might be sent to 
John Peyton. How this feeling |was produced is a riddle which I do 
not profess to read. It may be the Indian worship of the Evil One, 
or it may be that fear was so omnipotent as to absorb and stand in the 
place of every other feeling,—a sort of metaphysical Aaron’s rod or 
serpent. There are stranger things in the human mind than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy. 

The tribe were in the neighbourhood of this disastrous meeting, and 
it was necessary that the Peytuns should secure their retreat. They had a 
sleigh drawn by dogs in which Wannatpoke, or Mary March, (as she was 
afterwards named, and as we may now call her, )immediately placed her- 
self, when she understood she was to accompany the party, and directed 
them by signs to cover her over, holding her legs out to have her mo- 
cassins laced; and both here and subsequently by her helplessnesss, by 
the attention she appeared habitually to expect at the hands of others, 
and by her ignorance of any laborious employment, she indicated 
either a superiority of station, or that she was accustomed to a treatment 
of female savages very different from that of most other tribes. She was 

uite unlike an Esquimaux in face and figure, tall and rather stout in body, 
limbs very small and delicate, particularly her arms, her hands and feet 
were very small and beautifully formed, and of those she was very proud: 
her complexion (a light copper colour,) became nearly as fair as an Euro- 
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pa after a course of washing and absence from smoke; her hair was 
lack, which she delighted to comb and oil. Her eyes were larger and 
more intelligent than those of an Esquimaux, her teeth small, white, and 
regular; her cheek bones rather high, but her countenance had a mild and 

leasing expression; (her miniature taken by Lady Hamilton is said to 
be strikingly like,) her voice was remarkably sweet, low, and musical. 
When brought to Fogo, she was taken into the house of Mr. Leigh, the 
Church Missionary, where for some time she was ill at ease, and twice 
during the night attempted to escape to the woods, where she must have 
almost immediately perished in the snow. She was however carefully 
watched, and in a few weeks was tolerably reconciled to her situation, 
and appeared to enjoy the comforts of civilization, particularly the clothes. 
Her own were of dressed deer skins tastefully trimmed with martin, but 
she would never put them on, or part with them. She ate sparingly, dis- 
liked wine or spirits, was very fond of sleep, never getting up to break- 
fast before nine o'clock: Bes Fs rolled up in a ball in the middle of her 
bed. Her extreme personal delicacy and propriety of conduct were very 
remarkable, and appeared more to proceed from an innate feeling and tact 
than from any conventional usage which could not exist under circum- 
stances novel and unforeseen. 

Her power of mimicry was very remarkable, and enabled her quickly 
to speak the language she heard, and before she could express herself, 
her signs and dumb shew were curiously significant. She described the 
servants, blacksmith, tailor, and shoemaker, a man who wore spectacles, 
and other persons whom she could not name, with a most happy minute- 
ness of imitation. It is a beautiful provision that savages and children 
who have much to learn should be such good mimics, as without that 
faculty they could learn nothing; and we observe it usually leaves them 
when they no Jonger want its assistance. To this we sh wuld often ascribe 
family resemblances, which we think organical or inherited. But to 
return to Mary March, she would, when able to converse, sometimes, 
though rarely, speak freely to Mr. Leigh, and talk of her tribe. They 
believe in a Great Spirit, but seem to have no religious ceremonies. 
Polygamy does not appear to be practised. Mr. Leigh is of opinion there 
are about 300 in Newfoundland. I forget the data from which he cal- 
culates. They live in separate wigwams: Mary’s consisted of sixteen, the 
number was discovered in rather a curious manner. She went frequently 
to her bedroom during the day, and when Mr. Leigh’s housekeeper went 
up she always found hae rolled in a ball apparently asleep. At last a 
quantity of blue cloth was missed, and from the great jealousy that 
Mary shewed about her trunk suspicion fell upon her. Her trunk was 
searched, and the cloth found nearly converted into sixteen pairs of 
moccassins which she had made in her bed; two pair of children’s stock- 
ings were also found made of a cotton night cap. Mr. Leigh had lost 
one, but Mary answered angrily to all questions about her merchandize, 
“John Peyton,” ‘John Peyton;” meaning that he had given it to 
her. At last in the bottom of her trunk the tassel of the cap, and the bit 
marked J. L. were found, when looking stedfastly at Mr. Leigh she 
pointed to her manufacture, and said slowly “Yours”, and ran into 
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the woods. When brought back she was very sulky, and remained so for 
several weeks. The poor creature had two children, and this was pro- 
bably the tie which held her to her wigwam; for though she appeared 
to enjoy in many respects first Fogo and then St. Johns, when she was 
taken there, and her improved habits of life, she only dragged at each 
removal a lengthened chain. 3 

All her hopes and acts appeared to have a reference to her return, 
however at variance with her insensibility on the death of her husband. 
She hoarded clothes, trinkets, and any thing that was given her, and 
was fond of dividing them into sixteen shares. She was very obstinate, 
but was glad to be of any service in her power, if not asked to assist; 
she was playful, and was pleased with startling Mr. Leigh by stealing 
behind hina softly; her perception of anything ridiculous, and her general 
knowledge of character, shewed much archness and sagacity; an unmar- 
ried man seemed an object of great ridicule to her. When she was 
taken to St. Johns, on entering the harbour, she said to Messrs. Leigh 
and Peyton, ‘“‘ You go shore Mr. Leigh, you go shore John Peyton, 
when go shore, no Emamoose, (wife or woman, ) ha, ha, ha, ha!” She 
was quite indifferent to music, did not seem to perceive it. She liked 
exhibiting herself to strangers, and was very fond of putting on and 
taking off all the dresses, ribbands, and ornaments that were given her. 
Mr. Leigh once drew on a bit of paper, a boat and crew, with a female 
figure in it, going up a river and stopping a moment at a wigwam, 
described the boat freighted as before, returning. Mary ienmmediately 
applied the hieroglyphic, and cried out ‘“ No, no, no, no.” He then 
altered the drawing taking the woman out, and leaving her hehind at 
the wigwam, when she cried very joyfully ‘ Yes, yes, good for Mary.” 
A variety of representations more obscure than this, she perceived with 
great quickness, and had much satisfaction in the mode of communica- 
tion. é 
She remained a short time at St. Johns, and acquired such facility in 
speaking English, that sanguine hopes of conciliating and opening a 
communication with her tribe through her means were entertained, and 
when Sir Charles Hamilton dispatched Capt. Buchan to the Bay of 
Exploits to make the attempt, it was hoped for this poor devoted handful 
of Indians, that the measure of their sufferings was nearly full, and that 
they were at last to be brought within the influence of civilization and 
christianity. It was ordered otherwise. The change of dress, or change 
of living, or whatever it may be, that operates so fatally on savages 
separated from their native habits spared not Mary. She left St. Johns 
with a bad cough, and died of consumption on making the Bay of 
Exploits, aged 24. Capt. Buchan after a laborious nach reached the 
wigwams, but found them empty; and he deposited there the coffin of 
Mary, with her presents, dresses, mocassins, &c. 

The experiment I think was hazardous. The Indians on returning 
may possibly perceive the truth, or they may, as more in accordance 
with their past experience fancy poison, insult, or any of the barbarities 
practised on their forefathers, dhe traditions of which they no doubt pre- 
serve. | 
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This vol interested me so much, that though writing as I do from 
recollection of conversations with Mr. Leigh a month after they took 
place, I am pretty certain of my accuracy. This description of a 
‘“‘entle savage,” as a pendant to the one which we remember from 
the South Sea, the view of untaught. barbarism in its best attire, suggests 
some useful hints in the examination of that great puzzle of our common 
nature the human heart. A new subject in a dissecting room must 
be always profitable to the anatomist. The analysis however does not 
belong to me. ‘Non meus hic sermo.” Mr. Leigh I have no doubt 
has, and will turn it to good account, and I trust and believe that in re- 
pen for the lessons he may have learned from this child of nature, 

e had endeavoured (though I fear with no great success) to communi- 
cate to her those christian truths which he was commissioned to teach, 
which would have elevated both the hopes and the character of the poor 
captive, and smoothed that bed of death on which she was so soon to 
be laid. Mr. Leigh was kind enough to give me a copy of the native 
vocabulary as far as he had collected it from Mary March; it will be 
found at the end. 

But to resume my Journal. It is apprehended that the Bank fishery 
is failing, and Labrador in consequence appears to be the favorite resort 
of our own subjects and our American brethren. The cause of the bank 
failure seems quite hypothetical. Some imagine that the French fishers 
being encouraged to come early, catch the female fish before they spawn; 
but if the roe of each contain, as is pretended, 50,000,000 of ova, the 
wonderful fecundity would seem to disprove the idea of reduction to any 
sensible extent by the comparatively insignificant numbers caught. The 
cause of the periodical absence of fish from their usual resorts, I have 
never heard satisfactorily accounted for, failure of food not proven; and 
though like soise fish, they might be frightened from narrow harbours by 
the gorry and offal being thrown overboard, that effect could hardly be 
produced on the ocean-banks. 

I had during this week, amused myself with Mr. Baird the school- 
master, collecting mineralogical specimens: a countryman who witnessed 
the operation said, with Irish hyperbole, ‘Sure I ste the captain of that 
ship hummering the world about like mad.” Took four months provi- 
sions, fishing lines, duck shot, &c. quant. suff., set up our rigging and 
bent sails. 

June 16th.—-Heavy rain; paid the men their working money and 
sent them on shore to lay it out; they brought on board quantities of 
little pictures, looking glasses, and other gew-gaws to ornament their 
berths. Received my sailing orders, commission as justice of the peace, 

te, admiralty surrogate, and collector of the Greenwich hospital 
duty; the two latter of my diversified avocations will prove I suspect 
somewhat of the sinecure order. Consulted the chief justice (Forbes) as 
to my judicial conduct; took the necessary oaths. Nothing can be so 
vague, or so calculated to lead a person into error, as the acts of parlia- 
ment, and proclamations respecting the American fishery; nothing but 
the enforcement of penal restrictions will preserve quiet and the good of 
the fishery; and there is no authority to restrain an American, or to 
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limit his proceedings; he violates the regulations, and disputes the 
governor or surrogate’s authority, and what is to be done; “ take his 
name,” which* he laughs at: if the fishery on those shores is to be re- 
linquished to the Americans, it may be sound policy of ministers; but 
surely it were better to have relinquished it unreservedly, than burdened 
it with limitations which cannot be enforced. Got the chief justice to 
give me his written opinion as to my conduct; dined with the admiral, 
and took my leave of him and his house. 

Saturday 17th.‘ The night (like Mrs. Honor’s) was fine, except a 
little windy and rainy;” the morning worse, could not sail,—fine evening, 
warped down to Magotty Cove; dined on board, walked afterwards to: 
bor Hill; Roberts (in every way expert and valuable,) took its alti- 
tude 494 feet, Crows Nest 392 feet. No Egerta in sight, by which we: 
expect news and letters from England. 

Sunday 18th.—Fine morning, weighed at five, baffled in the Nar- 
rows (never weigh again from St. Johns without a commanding breeze), 
wind sprang up from S.S.W., dismissed the Sieur Taffe, the head pilot 
very impatient; stood to the eastward in hopes of meeting the Egeria. 
Divine Service, and mustered men, (five men short). At 2 o'clock were 
fifteen leagues off the land; made sail to the northward, clear weather; 
about the ship. Heavy fog banks in the horizon, many birds round the 
ship, resembling gannets. The youngsters assembled in my cabin in the 
evening, reading the conclusion of ‘“ Paley’s Evidences.” Wind increas- 
ing, moon in her first quarter of a singular brightness, the larger stars of 
the same complexion, a most portentous redness: glass falling. 

The middies have the use of my cabin and books, of which I observe 
they select such as are of a light and amusing nature. On Sunday even- 
ings I choose something for x of & more profitable description. Our 
school under the master-at-arms on the lower deck is again resumed: 
this is much valued. The captain-of-the-main-top said the other day, 
‘Won't my old mother wonder when she gets a letter from me. What 
will the old gal think?” 

Monday 19th.—Daylight, blowing fresh, heavy rain, cold weather, 
the worst part of the climate of Newfoundland, (vudgus ‘the land,”) 
are the sudden transitions from the temperature of the Tropics to that 
of Spitzbergen. Barometer still tells truth. Thermometer in my cabin 
ranges between 56° and 42°, the changes greater on deck; at 6 wind 
shifted to north-east, many ice islands about the ship, principally to the 
westward, close reefed and tacked; at noon it cleared away, got an 
observation of the sun, lat. 50°N., long. 52° 6’ 50”W. Fogo Island 
W.S.W. eighty miles; Mr. Baird sick, no school in my cabin for the 
midshipmen. I have a little cold and headache, wind drawing to the 
northward. I am reading my orders, acts of parliament, and old Cart- 
wright’s account of Labrador, a quaint strong-minded old man, but 
“‘tetchy and wayward;” like most solitaires, he seems daa! disturbed 
when my opinion clashes with his preconceived notions. Buffon says 
‘‘ Beavers have a scaly tail, because they eat fish,” the old gentleman 
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thinks the conclusion impotent, and asks angrily, whether the Count has 
one, for the same reason. This isa specimen of the style of his work, but 
it contains some useful local information. In the evening a bright yel- 
low sky; strong light in the north-west, but without any corruscations 
of the aurora borealis; midnight cold, clear weather, wind north-west, 
passed a large ice berg. 

Tuesday 20th.—Fine clear cold weather, thermometer in the sun 44°, 
shade 40°; ice islands round us, lat. 51° 16’ N., long. 52° 19’, entrance to 
Sandwich Bay north-west 180 miles; exercised great guns and small 
arms: Mr. Baird still sick interferes with our school. We find the ship 
sail better from being deep in the water. Observed an iceberg over- 
setting and many appear breaking up. 

When the action of the water or the raised temperature dissolves the 
foundation of these floating masses, the superincumbent weight topples 
them over, after the manner of the splendid summerset which we have 
now witnessed. This change of poles however produces, of course 
diminished height, but no great change in their character, the submarine 
portion presenting on being brought into the upper world, the same 
appearance as before. Noon, dry clear weather: my cold nearly well. 


(To be continued.) 


Nores AND OBSERVATIONS ON GREYTOWS, Mosquitta. 


ee mae creditable remarks are made by the Master of the Indefati- 
gable.—Ep. 

In making the coast in a sailing vessel when bound for Greytown, it is 
absolutely necessary to make it to the northward of the port, as from the 
strong current setting generally to the S.S.E., at from one mile and a half 
and three miles per hour, if you are to southward it is very difficult to work 
up, the winds being very light. The coast should be made in the parallel 
of Round Hill, marked in the chart. This hill is close to the low shore, and 
when in a W.N.W. bearing appears to be elongated to the W.S.W.., and the 
name does not certainly give you any idea of its appearance. When ina 
north-west bearing it shews also distinct, which appearance it still maiptains 
as you are running to the southward. We arrived off it in September, and 
although the day was excessively rainy, and all the interior country enveloped 
in clouds, yet this hill was mure distinctly seen than any other object. The 
coast both to the northward and southward is a low dark sandy land covered 
with trees and bushes about 80 or 100 feet high, and has the same appearance 
down to the harbour; when at Point San Juan there are several dead trees 
close to the shore, and appearing from a S.S.E, bearing very abrupt. 

The Bank of Juun de Fara.—This bank is an extension of the shoal . 
eee | the coast between Point Arenas and Point San Juan, and 
stretches off to the north-east for one mile and a half, baving on it constant 
breakers, very little water, and close to its north-east edge are 7 fathoms. 
This shoal receives drift trees, &c., floating out of the harbour. It is com-. 
posed of small stones, drift trees, and sand. To avoid it the steamers when 
bound to Chagres, first steer from Point Arenas north-east for five miles, and 
then direct for their port. 

Greytown harbour is not very easily distinguished, as at a distance of only 
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a few miles the coast appears straight and even, but on a nearer approach the 
houses will be discovered over the low sandy spit of Point Arenas, and then 
giving all that coast from Point San Juan to Point Arenas a berth of one 
mile and a half or no nearer than 11 fathoms, a vessel should steer for the 
north-western coast, and when in 5 or 5} fathoms, stand for the harbour. 
When a high dead tree comes on halfway between the flag-staff and the east 
end of the town, and bearing S.E.b.E. steer in; you are then in the deepest 
water 43 fathoms, and when the harbour head opens to the southward of 
Point Mandeville you will be past the shoal, and may anchor in any conve- 
nient depth less than 4? fathoms over a bottom of soft black mud. 

This harbour is in fact the mouth of the River San Juan, and is the 
recipient of its waters after they pass through its delta or percolate through 
the very low grounds, and out of the lagoons in the vicinity where it issues 
in a constant stream (Sept.) along the inner side of Point Arenas and 
Mandeville, and round the shoal to the north-west at about two miles per 
hour, and along the western shore also to the north-westward at about one 
mile and a half, bringing with it numerous drift bush, and small fragments 
of trees to the sea, or leaving them on the shoal off Point Arenas. 

The shoal has gradually extended itself to the north-west from Point 
Arenas, and has now on it only 3? and 4} a fathom, breaking when there is 
any swell. It is steep to, having on its point 1 fathom and 20 yards, to the 
westward 44 fathoms. From the reports of the inhabitants it occasionally 
shifts, so that a pilot is necessary, or the channel ought to be examined 
previous to entering. 

The pilot is a good one, and as he is paid by the Musquito government 
the charge is not at all heavy. He says the harbour has filled up con- 
siderably since he has been here, a period of only four years and a half. 

The town is built on the south-eastern part of the harbour, and contains 
fifty huts or wooden houses, having on the eastern side a dense bush, on the 
northern side the port, and on the northern side a stagnant lagoon which 
may .be the cause of the fever and plague, now so very prevalent. The 
situation is so very low that after very heavy rains and a swollen river, the 
peninsula on which it is built is very nearly overflowed. 

The only article of consumption that can be procured is very indifferent, 
beef at sixpence per Ib., but not any vegetables, the inhabitants being careless 
of cultivating them; sometimes the Bongos or country boats bring down a 
few pumpkins, but they are not sufficient for one tenth of the people. 

The port as a place for commercial purposes has long been known, but 
from the very little enterprize hitherto shown by the people of Central 
America to exhibit the produce of their country, and receive in exchange 
that of others, it will be some time yet before anything in the shape of a 
town of consequence can possibly appear. Yet from the position of the river, 
the communication being so constantly kept up by the Bongos, that time 
may not be far distant. - 

The Americans have now two steamers (flat bottomed), the Director and 
the Anne, trying to ascend the river, but they are at present stuck in one of 
the rapids; and from the deaths of many, and the dreadful sickneas of the 
survivors, I fear they will not get up to the lake; yet if they do overcome 
their difficulties it will open a brilliant speculation to many. 

The trade which is hide, deer skins, and logwood, from the interior, is 
brought down in Bongos, and in return they carry back with them cargoes 
of dry goods to supply the markets of Grenada, Nicaragua, and Leon. 
These boats are from fifteen to twenty tons; they are rowed with twelve or 
eight hands according to their size, and are about eight or twelve days 
ascending the river, according to its strength and depth, and the same 
number nearly coming down. Each rower gets from six to eight dollars a trip, 
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and the padrone a doubloon; they are fed by the owners of the boat, and 
consume an immense quantity; the passage for persons ascending is from 
fifteen to thirty dollars, which includes a small quantity of luggage. 

These men will when ascending, commence at daybreak, and row for the 
whole day, exclusive of two hours about noon. When they leave the set- 
tlement they strip themselves completely, and never dress again except at 
night, until they arrive at their destination. The usual draft of the boats, 
which are flat bottomed, is when loaded, about eighteen inches, and they 
cost more than 1000 dollars each. 

As amode of conveyance this river may be made available, and would if 
the goods were intended to be carried across the continent by boats alone, 
answer the purpose admirably when a canal shall be cut, from either the 
lakes of Nicaragua or Managua, to the Pacific. But as for sailing ships or 
steamers leaving one ocean and entering the other by this route, I hold it 
to be impossible, the river as a natural stream being much too shallow, and 
from its fall and the nature of the country, it could hardly ever be canalled 
toadepth sufficient to carry up any vessel drawing more than eight feet 
water, or over 200 tons, and vessels under that tonnage could only be adapted 
to the coasting trade. 

The several channels into the river from the harbour, (of which there are 
three), have only a depth over the shoal which is in front of them, and 
extends from the west extreme of the town towards Point Mandeville, of # 
or 4 a fathom, whilst in the river there is from 14 to 2 fathoms water. 
About this shoal and on it are many drift trees, which coming down the river 
ground on it, and become the nucleus of future islets, extending the delta in 
a gradual but sure manner, until it will block up the port, and the moeth of 
the river will open in some other place. 

From the rapidity of the currents (Sept.) the whole of the surface water of 
the harbour was fresh, and used by us for washing clothes. Anywhere inside 
the bars of the Delta, good water may be procured, but strongly impregnated 
with Sarsaparilla, and much better may be got at any of the wells in the 
town, as it filters through the sand, and any impurities that it may have had 
are detained there. 

For more than twenty miles above the mouths of the river, the country is 
so low that it all forms a nearly impassable swamp, and is the rendezvous of 
many birds, monkeys, and wild cats. On the solid shore to the north-west 
there are many wild hogs, and agouti, whilst inthe harbour, the Delta, and 
Lagoons, are numerous alligators, sharks, and numbers of fish, the shallows 
literally swarming with them. The quadrupeds are very difficult to come at 
from the impenetrable bush, and the alligators are too many to trust any vul- 
nerable part out of the water, so that success in hunting can only be insured 
to one experienced in the art and knowing the country. Even then great risk 
is run from the bite of many deadly snakes which infest the wood and long 
grass; these are the whip, blood, and other snakes, all of them very small 
but certain death to any one bitten by them. 

The guana is also here inoffensive as in any other part of the world, and 
equally good to eat if any one likes them. 

Of the birds that were shot here during our stay, there were many species 
of condors, toucans, pigeons, snipes; parrots and parrokeets, paddy bird and 
grass coot or speer wing, but the Jungle is so thick and dangerous from snakes, 
that it is not advisable to go far in it: during the season of the norths many 
ducks resort here. | 

Skins of tigers, lions, or puma, and mountain cats may be bought from 
settlers, from two to four dollars, and they measure from head to the root of 
tail about four feet. 

There are many plants both parasitical and independent growing, that arc 
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to me rare and strange, but from my much regretted want of botanical know- 
ledge, I cannot describe them. The most singular, and indeed it is a weed, is 
the sensitive plant; it is even more than a foot from the ground, and has a leaf 
like the fern of two inches long, and when the stalk or any part of the branch 
is touched the leaves close, and from a bright green turn a decayed brown, the 
branch droops and the whole plant appears todecay. This is always when 
any strange articles touch it, but the rain affects it not, and a small species 
of black wasp, or fly which feeds on their bark or stalk, only in their move- 
ments cause the end of every leaf to close, and in about ten minutes open 

in. In treading upon it the whole patch will turn immediately from green 
to brown. It bears a small white flower without sense or smell. In one place 
there is a plantation of cocoa-nut trees which bear so well that out of one of 
the young nuts we obtained more than a pint of milk. 

The only trees we saw, and of any use were the eboe and the bastard 
mahogany. The first we cut down near the head of Shepherd’s Lagoon, and 
the other we found a drift log on Point Arenas. The eboe is very hard, 
and its nut affords an excellent oil for the hair. The young trees make very 
good knees for boats, but being excessively heavy, not floating, would not 
be so good for building; these nuts are good food for hogs, and by lying in 
ba “ad them near any of these trees when they bear, you are nearly sure 
of a shot. tnd 

There is another property said to belong to this tree, that if any part of 

the trunk ia well lighted it will burn toa tinder or charcoal, from the oil 
nature of the sap. The bark is thin and smooth, very like beach, the leaf is 
like the English bay. The whole of the other trees near this place are, from 
growing in a wet soil, so sappy that they are not fit for even firewood till well 
dried. 
On Point Arenas and at the embouchure of the Delta are many logs that 
would be useful, the timber being seasoned, though the outside may be de- 
cayed. Wild oranges, limes, and guavas are plentiful, but any other fruits that 
are not known ought to be shunned as there are some that are poisonous. 

The soil is a mixture of dark sand and a rich black earth, capable I imagine 
of bearing anything suitable to this parallel, and if drained, which it may be 
to the west of the town, of many other articles; the difficulty is in clearing the 
bush. The beaches are all a dark sand mixed with small stones evi- 
dently the deposit of the river, and the bottom that is occasionally thrown 
ap by the norths. 

The Delta is increasing and is formed in the first instance by the mud 
washed from the river there, by dead trees grounding upon the mud, and ul- 
timately by these forming islets, which in time become connected, the quick 
vegetation of the climate assisting in a great measure to form them, retaining 
the moisture and turning the whole as it is into a swamp. Whenever this 
place arrives at any importance, the north-western shore of the harbour and. 
round the west head of the Lagoon will be the ground for cultivation, as that 
part is most dry and can be drained of the heavy, excessive, and almost con- 
stant rains which occur on this coast. 

The weather was described to me by Lieut. Solly, Com. H.M. schooner 
Bermuda, an officer who has been many years on this coast. He says, the 
winds from November to the inning of March, are from the northward 
with frequent gales from the N.W. to N. 

March and April are fine dry months, from May till August the winds are 
north-easterly, with heavy rains. In June and July the winds are strong 
from north-eastward, as much as double reefed topsails in a large ship: Sep- 
tember and October light winds from S.W.b.W. to N.W., which completes 


the year. 
Vessels may anchor along the coast with safety from Cape Gracias a Dios 
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to the Gulf of Darien; the strongest winds as they blow off or along the coast 
would always insure an anchored vessel going to sea. 

The sea-breezes are very uncertain; sometimes there are not any fora 
fortnight. 

We remained in the port from the middle to the latter end of September. 
The thermometer ranged from 84 to 79 degrees. The aneroid averaged 
29°92 to 30°10 and barometer from 29-90 to 30-02, rain every day some time 
or the other in the twenty-four hours, and feel of the air damp and un- 
wholesome. Everyone in the town, about 237 souls, have had the fever in the 
course of the year: the heaviest rains appear to precede the moon's passing 
the meridian by about five or six hours. ‘This may be incidental, but so they 
have been during our stay. 

In January and February from the paucity of rain up the country, the 
water of the river is clear and the whole port averages a foot less water. 

The rise and fall of tide is about one foot, high water at full and change 
at one o'clock. There never is an inward stream, the current being con- 
stantly out to the N,N.W., for about two miles and then merging into the 
S.S.E. current of the coast. 

The Lagoons are three in number, namely Shepherd's, Freeman's, and the 
Barca. They are formed from the draining of the adjacent country, and are 
from a fathom to 1} in depth. They abound in alligators and in the Barca are 
many of the sea cow. The animals like a seal are easily harpooned by the 
natives, and the beef is not to any one hungry bad, although it has little 
if any taste. These Lagoons are on the western bank of the stream, and the 
highest (Jarca) not more than six or seven miles above the settlement. This 
lagoon is much the largest, and during rain immediately discharges its super- 
abundant waters. - 

Labour is not easily obtained. The usual price for a labourer is from 3s. to 
4s. per diem; mechanics more in proportion to the abilities; carpenters being 
in the most request. The natives may sometimes be found, but their indo- 
lence leads them to discontinue their exertions as soon as they can procure 
a few dollars to live on for a month or two; these men are very useful in 
clearing the bush and most skilful in canoe work. 

In April a number of the natives from Blewfields go down the coast in 
their small canoes to catch the hawk’s bill turtle, for the tortoise-shell, and 
they return in the latter end of September. They sold at the settlement when 
they called on their voyage up, about 50lbs. at four dollars per pound, half 
in govas, halfin money. There is also a good deal of indigo, but not much 
cochineal, and sugar is occasionally brought down from the interior, which if 
refined would prove excellent. In fact the only articles in request up the 
country appear to be hardware, cottons, earthenware, and woollen manu- 
factures; but as all these people live simply, and the climate being genial, 
their wants are very few. 

James Bopis, Master of H.M.S. Indefatigable. 





Tug Freag’s Hurricans.—Pacific. 


[The following valuable narrative by Capt. Simpson, showing what appears 
to be the recurring of a storm in lat. 19° 28’ N., long. 138° 44’ E., is reprinted 
from the Sidney Shipping Gazette, as a valuable addition to the information 
already obtained on the nature of storms. The commanders of ships cannot be 
too particular to follow the example of Capt. Simpson, and to send for 
publication detailed accounts of the storms they encounter, with their own 
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observations. The hurricane which is here described, proves that seamen 
should never fail to watch the indications given by the barometer, and that a 
gale may occur in summer. ] 


Brig Freak, Hong-Kong, July 18th, 1850. 

1. Sunday, April 28th.—We passed the Marian Group, between Tinian 
and Saypan, when the north-east trade hauled to southward of east, at 
intervals so far as south-east by east, and occasionally blew strong in squalls, 
the weather gloomy. 

2. During the several passages I have made in this locality, through the 
northeast 1 have invariably found, that the further the trade blew from the 
northward, the finer the weather and lighter the trade. In the present 
instance it was the contrary; the wind freshened as it southed. 

3. From the 28th, to the morning of the Ist of May, the wind rather 
increased, the weather continuing hazy. The barometer was steady, rising 
and falling with the atmospheric tides, averaging about 29°80. 

4. May lst, noon.—A fresh gale, variable, from E.b.N., to E.b.S., with 
light rain and dark gloomy weather. Barometer 29°75, rather lower than 
usual at this hour. I did not apprehend at one time, anything more than a 
fresh gale for a few hours, and hesitated whether I should take in one reef or 
two. I, however, took in the two. At noon our position by account was 
19° 28’ N., 138° 44’ E. No observations. 

5. At 1h. 30m. p.m., a most curious phenomenor was observed, which I 
did not see. The mate gives the following description of it:—The sky was 
entirely white with light hazy clouds; suddenly to the W.S.W. the clouds 
rose, leaving a bright clear sky for a considerable height above the horizon. 
The mate reported it to me, but before I could get on deck, it was clouded 
over again. It was like the rising and falling of a gigantic curtain. 

6. p.m.—The breeze increasing from E.b.S., the sea rising; light vapoury 
clouds flying to the westward, a dense mass of clouds to east and south-east 
all dark hazy vapour. 

7. On one occasion when the vapour lifted alittle, I observed in the upper 
stratum of clouds to the eastward, about thirty degrees above the horizon, 
some dark slate-coloured cirri, apparently stationary, lying east and west. 
A little higher above the horizon, and more to the southward, I saw others 
lying north and south, showing there must have been in the upper air, two 
different currents of wind, at right angles to each other, and not far apart. 

8, The wind increasing from east and E.b.N., and more sea; I observed 
the heaviest did not come in the direction of the wind, but from about 
8.E.b.E. At 4 p.m. barometer 29°67. 

9. At sunset, blowing a fresh gale, with a heavy sea. 

10. At midnight, the barometer still falling, at 29°50, blowing very hard 
at times; due east, with a heavy sea; making scudding, deeply laden as we 
were, very dangerous. I now began, for the first time, to suspect we were 
approaching a cyclone, or rototary storm. From the rules given by scientific 
men, the centre bore from us south; and, in our present position, the probable 
track of the storm would be to the north-west. I had been steering west 
since noon, and with this course, presuming the storm was travelling to 
north-west, we should be nearing it at an angle of 45 degrees, I considered 
it therefore, prudent to heave-to on the starboard tack, which would be the 
coming up tack as the storm progressed and passed to the westward of us. 
I was borne out in my conclusions that the storm was going to north-west, 
by the fact that we had run so many hours to the westward without altering 
the bearing of the centre. I accounted for this circumstance, by our having 
run on the above angle with the course of the storm; but the making the 
same quantity of westing, supposing us to be going eight or nine knots due 
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west, the storm must have progressed eleven or twelve on a north-west 
course. 

11. Taking all these circumstances into consideration, [hove to. I could 
not scud longer. The sea was so fearfully heavy, I expected some monster 
sea would have swept our decks and disabled us. It was about 1 a.m., when 
getting sails well secured, we hove to on the starboard tack, the main-top- 
sail split in clewing up, but we managed to pick up the fragments. Our 
top-gallant yards were still aloft, but the wind increased so much that it was 
impossible to send them down. I was not prepared to encounter a hurricane 
at this season, and in our position. 

12. May 2.—From midnight the barometer falling steadily about 0°25 in 
the four hours; it stood at 4 a.m., at 29:40. The wind, since heaving to, 
steady at E.b.N., heading N.b.E.; drift a mile and a half an hour. th 
wind and sea increasing rapidly. 

13. Shortly after 4 a.m., blowing a hurricane; from 4 to 6 a.m., the 
barometer oscillating 0°05. At 6 hare was a decrease of wind, and the 
barometer rose 0:05. 

14. I had now hopes that the wind had blown its heaviest, but at 8 a.m., 
the barcmeter fell to 29°30, and the hurricane continued with increased 
violence. ‘The sea was awful; the masts were bending like twigs, I expected 
them to go every minute. 

15. The barometer still falling, at noon stood at 29:22, equivalent to 0:02 
per hour, since 8 am. Shortly after noon, the horses I had on deck were 
drowned in the lee-scupper, and one washed overboard. The quarter-boat, 
which we had taken in on deck, filled, and split. Found the brig making no 
water, and behaving well, proving herself an excellent sea boat; the combings 
of the main hatch were very frequently under water. 

16. From noon to 3h. 50m. p.m., barometer 28:87, having fallen 0-035, a 
tenth per hour. 

17. Between 2 and 8 p.m., we had the strength of the cyclone. The fore- 
top-mast, and main-top-gallant-mast were broken sheer off by the force of 
the wind, and most of the sails well furled blew adrift and went to pieces. 
The spars going, relieved the vessel much. The force of the wind at this 
time was beyond description. I could never have believed it could have 
blown so hard. 

18. The wind remained steady to a point from midnight till noon, when 
it began to haul to the northward, and was E.N.E. from this time till night. 
The wind veered a point an hour, it then became steady for a time at N.N.W. 
The strength of the hurricane we had from about N.E.b.N., when its centre 
was bearing S.E.b.E. 

19. After noon when the wind began to veer, I found to my sarprise, that 
we were on the left or north-west quadrant of the circle, and that it was to 
north-east astern of us. The track of the storm when at its height, must 
have been N.E.b.N., had it been going more to the northward we should 
have had the strength of the wind, when the centre bore north of us. 

20. At 4 p.m., the barometer was stationary at 29:87. From that time it 
began gradually to rise, and the violence of the hurricane to decrease. At 
8 a.m. the barometer was at 29°08; at midnight 29:26; at 4 a.m. on the 
3rd, at 29°45 ; at 8 a.m. 29°55, at which time the wind had moderated to a 
strong breeze, which gradually died away, and the barometer rose to its usual 

eight. 

21. I have my doubts, which you will most likely be able to solve, as to 
the track of this storm. I am still under the impression, that on the 2nd, at 
noon, it was going to north-west; and that we were approaching on the angle 
before mentioned, when it must have taken a course to the north-east. 
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From midnight tilt noon, from the fact that the wind remained so steady to 
a point, we must have been directly on its track. Had I scudded longer I 
should have been leaving it, consequently have had less of it. Under the 
circumstances, although I was calculating from erroneous dats, what I 
fortunately did, proved in the end the best course [ could have adopted; to 
run longer would have endangered the lives of all hands. Had I rounded to 
on the north track, I should have drifted nearer the centre, consequently 
have been under its influence and force. 

Another fact that proves the storm must have been going to the northward 
and eastward, was, the drift of the vessel was inconsiderable, and not allowing 
for the storm tide, would not have been sufficient to alter our relative position 
with the storm. ; 

I shall be able to give you more particulars when we meet. Would you 
kindly send your account of it to the Sydney Herald, as the more all the 
information is spread abroad, the more likely we are to procure fresh data. 
I shall send an account of it to Piddington. [Calcutta, author of the Sailor's 
Horn Book, &c]. 

I hope soon to see the time, when the theory of the law of storms, will be 
as well understood by practical seamen, as a day’s work aboard ship is at 
present. 

Whilst scientific men take such a lively interest in collecting data, we 
have much to expect from their praiseworthy exertions, and with such inde- 
fatigable men there is no fear but the science must progress. 


T. B. Simpson. 
To Rev. W. B. Clarke, St. Leonard's. 


{With such men as Capt. Simpson, the science must progress; as the obser- 
vations which they send home will be discussed, deductions made, the cor- 
rect theory established, and rules laid down for the guidance of seamen; and 
as the subject of hurricanes both in the Atlantic and Pacific is becoming now 
one of examination, we have no doubt it will be taken up as it should be. 
We advise them to look into it for themselves, and they will soon find out 
there is no difficulty in it whatever. Long ago we gave rules in the Nautical, 
which with a piece of chalk to describe a circle on the cabin hatch, or any 
where else, would give all the conclusions which Capt. Simpson has men- 
tioned, and he did perfectly right in laying the Freak to on the Starboard 
tack. But it would appear that he was in that part of the ocean, where the 
storm happened to recurve its track to the north-east, and as he says he 
therefore would have done better to have run further away to the westward. 
But had the storm been travelling to the north-west as he had good reason 
for supposing, he would then have crossed it, and possibly have suffered more 
severely than he did. His observations go to establish the locality in which 
the storms of the North Pacific recurve to the north-east, and observations 
of this kind in the Pacific are what we want. Some few will be found in 
Colonel Reid's valuable work, but good accounts of Pacific Storms are very 
rare indeed, and the Commander of the Freak has supplied a very useful 
one.—Ep. N.M.] 





Derrs oF THE OcEAN IN THE SouTH ATLANTIC.—Letters dated Washington, 
March 10, publish the following passage from a letter of Lieut. John R. 
Goldsborough, United States Navy, formerly assistant in the coast survey. 
It is dated United States ship Saratoga, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
December 26th, 1850.—“ During our passage from Rio de Janeiro, to Sal- 
danha Bay, Cape of Good Hope, being in lat. 28° 21’ S., and long. 29° 
17’ W., we sounded and obtained bottom at the depth of 3,100 fathoine, 
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or three and a half miles. Our sounding apparatus was a 32-lb shot, 
slung with wire and attached toa small line of 5,000 fathoms long, and 
sufficiently strong to bear a weight of 60lb. The soundings were as good 
and fair as any IJ have ever seen obtained, the line up and down as taut as 
it could be, and when attempting to haul it on board, after procuring tound- 
ings, it parted about 50 fathoms from the surface. The time occupied in 
sounding was one hour and nine minutes. 


a ee ee = ee 


NavuticaL Notices. 


Morte Srons, Brarsto. CHANNEL. 


A notice of the Trinity-house, London, dated 4th April, 1851, says :—That 
in order to mark the position of a Rocky Ledge, which extends in a north- 
westerly direction from Morte Point on the north coast of Devonshire, a 
Nun Buoy of large size, painted black, and marked “ Morte Stone,” has 
been placed in 9 fathoms at low water spring tides, about 14 cables’ length 
to the north-west of the extremity of the said ledge, and with the following 
compass bearings, viz. :— 

Lundy Light-house, W.b.N. 4 N.; Hartland Point, W.b.S.38.; Baggy 
Point, S.W. 3 S.; Bull Point, E. 4 8.; Morte Point, S.E. 





Farxtanp Isianps.—It ought to be generally known to captains of vessels 
trading to the west coast of South America, California, and the Islands in 
the Pacific, that Stanley is a free port in the East Falkland Island—the ex- 
treme leeward point of the group, lat. 51° 404’ south, long. 57° 49’ west. 

The port of Stanley possesses peculiar advantages: it is easily entered, 
well protected, has a safe anchorage, and is a most desirable Harbour of 
Refuge during the westerly gales so prevalent in the latitude of Cape Horn. 
In addition to these advantages it possesses numerous others: it is situated 
directly in the course of vessels going to or returning from the Pacitic, and 
is generally sighted by them; it furnishes (which ships after a long voyage 
so much want) fresh water, fresh beef, cheap and abundant, and vegetables 
of every description, at very moderate charges. 

The advantages to Emigrant ships of having an intermediate port in the 
Atlantic, where they can obtain fresh supplies, on reasonable terms, without 
incurring the heavy charges of the Brazilian ports, must be very obvious, as 
much of the space used for stowing provisions and water might be more pro- 
fitly employed in carrying passengers and cargo. 

Application has been made to the Government to erect a Tower or Light- 
house on Cape Pembroke, the south-east point of the east Falkland Island, 
on which a Telegraph may also be placed. When this is done it will greatly 
assist captains who have not been there before, although there is no danger 
ap Spproaening the islands, all sunken rocks being naturally buoyed by the 


elp. 

Excellent Admiralty Charts of the group are to be purchased for 3s. each, 
at J. D. Porrer’s 31, Poultry, London, and at Msxiunc anp Co's, 39, 
South Castle Street, Liverpool, and-to be had at the Custom-houses of all 
the principal outports. 





Care Passaro.—The light on Cape Passa:o is bright and fixed and may be 
seen in clear weather twelve or thirteen miles, A berth for a large ship, is, 
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the tower of Castello on with the Mole, and a square fort on Mount St. Elias 
on with the Lazaretto; the latter is situated near the beach to the north- 
west of the Signal Tower on the Mount, which is said to have been erected 
for the purpose of a Lighthouse, but no light is ever exhibited although so 


stated on the chart. 
. J. Cosawrn, Master, R.N. 


Rock rm Axia Bar.—Gold Coast, ship struck. 


We find the following accounts of three newly discovered dangers in a recent 
number of the Vorhandelingen en Berigten.® 


In the schooner brig Governor bound to Axim on the Coast of Guinea, 
and the first of our possessions on the coast, situated in long. 2° 15’ W., 
and lat. 4° 52’ N., on anchoring I brought Fort St. Anthony to bear as 
much east as possible, and found good ground in 5} fathoms. 

The plan of the Bay of Axim in 1837, drawn up by Capt. Vidal of the 
Etna, with the addition of the undermentioned, appears quite correct. 

On the morning of the lst of March, I started from Appolonia, a deserted 
English establishment, 54 German miles above, or to the westward of Axim, 
and anchored in the roadstead of the latter place in 54 fathoms. However, 
the brig by veering out the chain, tailed on a hard ground astern, which 
made it necessary for me to get under sail again, in order to shift my berth, 
which I did into 7 fathoms, the fort E.b.N., although scarcely drawing nine 
feet. I immediately examined the place, and found a pinnacle shaped rock, — 
over which at low water, there was scarcely thirteen feet; and while the bow 
of a twenty-four feet boat rested on the shoal, I had at the stern 54 fathoms. 
This danger lies with the following bearings taken by compass, which accord- 
ing to several observatons had 21° westerly variation; + Fort St. Anthony 
E.48., Island Bobowassie S.E.b.E. } E., Island Sagaba N.N.E. 

To avoid this rock bring the fort to bear E.b.N., or E.N.E. } E., when you 
may anchor in safety in 6 fathoms. 

he current along the whole Gulf of Guinea, mostly sets to the eastward; 
the rise and fall is four or five feet. 

The English charts of the Gold Coast, published by the Admiralty, and 
mostly drawn up by Captains Vidal and Owen, are carefully done ; perhaps 
more trouble is bestowed on the English plans, than on the Dutch, by which 
I mean the firat named are more accurate.t 

W. Van Der Hoeven. 


Gcrrer's Rock m THe Java Sea.—From the log of the frigate built ship 
Johanna Maria Christina, Capt. C. N. Gorter, Batavia Roads. Thursday 
6th of June, 1850, weighed anchor and set all requisite sail, passing slowly 
the islands Onrust, Hooru, Haarlem, &c. At 2 o'clock we perceived that 
the ship slightly touched the ground, having then 3} fathoms. Our bearings 
then were, the middle of the Island of Middleburgh to the southward, and 
the Island Kleine Kombuis W.§ N. After the ship had passed this bank 
or coral reef, we observed the west extreme of Middleburgh S. } W., and the 
south extreme of Kleine Kombuis W. 3 N. 


* A work similar to the Nautical Magazine, published quarterly at the Royal 
Hydrographic Office at Amsterdam, and edited by Jacob Swartz, member of 
the Royal Society, Hydrographer, &c. 

t Capt. Vidal’s plan gives 20°, agreeing very closely. 

Tt If so it has been accidental; no such preference is observed either in the 
orders given to the surveying officers, or by the officers themselves.— Ed. 
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On reference to the chart, we shall find this shoal situated in about 
lat. 5° 57’ S., and long. 106° 45’ E. 

As soon as intelligence is received from the commission for the correction 
of Indian charts, of this discovered danger, I shall take measures to have it 
laid down in the chart. 

J. Swartz. 


Unxnown Rock 1m Gaspar Stratr. In one of the recent Java Courants, 
we read that the Dutch schooner Cornelius Haja of Schiedam, Com. J. J. 
Bell, sailed from Whampoa on the 25th of March, 1850, with a cargo of tea 
for Amsterdam. On the 9th of April, 1850, at 6h. 30m. P.m., standing for 
Gaspar Staits, in long. 107° 1’ E. of Greenwich, and lat. 2° 44' 30”S.,, 
grounded on a hidden rock not laid down on any chart. The bearings were 
Gaspar Island N.b.E.4E., and the north corner of Leat Island S.E.4S. 
By the first shock the ship lost her false keel, and in less than fifteen minutes, 
there was ten feet water in the hold. The commander and crew were 
obliged to take to the boat, and at 11h. at night, were picked up by the 
English brig Marmion, Capt. R. Hodgson of Port Phillip, who took them to 
Anjer, from thence by the shipVgf Gebroeders, C. J. Teensma of Am- 
sterdam, brought to Batavia. Laying down this danger on the chart of 
Gaspar Strait by H. L. Osthoff, or on that of the navigable waters between 
Sumatra and Borneo, by H. D. A. Smits, it would appear probably as 
belonging to the rocks that stretch north-westerly from Leat, and this 
fresh misfortune warns all to give the north-west part of Leat or Middew 
Island a wide berth. 
J. Swarrz. 


[The above position places the rock nearly seven miles from the north 
pont of Leat Faland, but it is worthy of notice that the rock on which 

-M.S. Alceste, Capt. Sir Murray Maxwell, was lost, was stated to be five 
miles from this point, and it was afterwards shewn that it was only one 
and three-quarters. We hope the question will be examined, and the limits 
of the reef extending north-west from that point laid down correctly, as well 
as any defached dangers such as the above would appear to be.— Ed. ] 





THE LATE Capt. HewettT's OPINION OF Repcak INTENDED VICTORIA 
’ 


Lee Grove, January 14th, 1833. 


Srz-—I had the pleasure to receive your letter of January 11th, with its 
accompanying plan and report of your brother's, for the formation of a har- 
bour on the Redcar Coast,® and I beg to say that, I will give the subject my 
best consideration, and should any other advantages than those already enu- 
merated suggest themselves to my mind, I will unhesitatingly mention them. 
In the meanwhile I would observe that there can be but one opinion on the 
formation of a harbour on the spot selected, and that every way favourable 
to the measure; for the very overlapping description of the two distinct 
patches of rocks which form the Salt Scars and which constitutes the greatest 
danger to the lives of the crews of vessels caught on that portion of the coast 
of Yorkshire as a lee shore, from the total impossibility of running a direct 
course for the beach, without touching these rocks, has always struck me as 


* Plan and report by Mr. W. A. Brooks, c.£., of January, 1832, and Nautical 
Magazine, 1833, p. 95. 
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being their best recommendation also, so far as the weight of sea is concerned, 
for a harbour being formed between them. 

I have had it in contemplation to resommend the erection of a beacon on 
with the mill, or two beacons as may be most convenient, as a guide to ves- 
sels, caught on this dangerous coast, between the rocks, so as to run on the 
beach and save life at the least; but I shall be happy to wait the issue of the 
infinitely more important proposition brought forward by your brother's 
ingenuity. 

I should certainly have done myself the pleasure of waiting upon you in 
Bond Street ere this, had not my occasional visits to my eeicl at Sheernesg, 
close confinement to my professional duties here, and no small share of 
indifferent health, prevented me. 

Iam &c., 
To G. Brooks, Esq. Wma. Hewarrr. 





Nicaracua CanaL Company.—The New York Herald states that the 
junction of the Atlantic with the Pacific by the Nicaragua route, will soon 
be completed by the Nicaragua Canal Company. 

Great progress has been made with the surveys: and up to the last date 
the engineers have fixed upon routes for a ship canal between the Lake of 
Nicaragua and the Pacific Ocean, and also a road for passengers and freight 
from the extremity of the lake to the Bay of San Juan on the Pacific. Rio 
Lagos had been selected on the Atlantic side of the lake. Route, from New 
York to San Juan, by steam-ship; thence to the Castillian rapids on the 
San Juan river, by steam-boat ; from this point to the river above the afore- 
said rapids, a distance of one hundred yards or so, by land; thence by the 
river San Juan and the Lake of Nicaragua to Virgin Bay; thence to San 
Juan Harbour on the Pacific, a distance of twelve miles ; and thence to San 
Francisco by steam-ship. Making liberal allowances for delays, &c., this 
will bring San Francisco within twenty days of New York. 

From California, we have interesting accounts to February 1, confirming 
the reports from the Crold Bluffs, as to the auriferous character of the sands 
in that locality. The Bluffs were some thirty miles to the northward of 
Trinidad, presenting to the ocean a perpendicular front from 100 to 400 
feet in height, and extending to the extraordinray distance of six miles. 





Cause anv Errsct.— Allowance of Grog in the Royal Navy. 


Sailors’ Home, Well Street, March 14th, 1851. 
Srz.—I am requested by the Directors of the Sailors’ Home to report to 
you, for the information of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that 
several seamen lately paid off from Her Majesty’s ships Prince Regent and 
Powerful have been boarding at this Institution, and that the Secretary has 
this day reported to the Board, at their monthly meeting, that many of these 
men have made the most satisfactory statements of the increased comfort 
and happiness they have enjoyed in their messes since the regulation for the 
abolition of the evening grog has come into operation. 
The Board feel that such direct information respecting the recent alteration 
in the mode of victualling will be acceptable their Lordships. 
am, &c., 
Henry Horr, Reur Admiral, Chairman. 
To John Parker, Esq., M4.P., Secretary, Admiralty. 
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Quick PassaGE, Liverpool.—One of the most remarkable passages ever made 
across the Atlantic under sail only has been accomplished by the new American 
ship Typhoon. She sailed from Portsmouth N.H., U.S., for Liverpool on her 


trial trip, coming over in ballast only, and entered the Mersey, completing 
the passage in the extraordinary short time of 14 days from port to port. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 21st of March, to the 20th of April, 1851. 
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6 |Su. | 30°09 | 30°09 | 38 | 45 | 29 NE | NE !2 /12 b o 
7 |M. | 30°08 | 30°08 | 40 | 46 | 28 NE | NE/|6 |9 be bo 
8 |Tu.| 29°99 | 29°93 | 44 | 45 | 37 NE | NE|4 | 4 | bephr (1 2)] pephr 3 
9 |W. | 29°81 | 29°82 | 39 | 43 | 36 N N {l2 jl op 2 op 3 
10 [Th.} 29°96 | 29°95 ; 43 | 47 | 36 N N 1 3 be o 
11 |F. | 29°93 | 29°88 | 44 | 47 | 38 NE | NE | 2 3 op 2) op 3 4 
12 1S. | 29-90 | 2990 | 42] 50 | 36 NE | NE|/2 | 2 ° 0 
13 'Swu. | 29°94 | 29°92 | 42 | 51 | 32 NE NE | 2 l be 0 
44 |M;: | 29°94 | 29 92 | 44 | 49 | 33 NE | NE/2 | 2 o o 
15 |Tu,} 29 82 | 29°82 | 45 | 49 | 39 E E! {2 | 2 ° or4 
16 |W. | 29°86 } 29°88 | 46 | 54 | 39 E E l 3 oO ber 4 
17 |Th.| 29°79 | 29°86 | 54 | 60 | 43 SW; 8W/|8 | 3 or (1 be 
18 |F. | 29°93 | 29°89 | 55 | 63 | 47 SW | 8swis | 4 oO be 
19 |8. 30°06 | 30°01 | 50 | 59 | 40 Sw] swi2/f3 be be 
20 |Su. | 2976 | 29.62 | 56 | 60 41: 63! NE E I 2 be or4 





March, 1851.—Mean height ofthe barometer = 29°728 inches; mean temperature = 42°4 
degrees; depth of rain fallen = 4°37 inches. 





To ourn CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have drawn, in this number, largely on the 
consideration of our correspondents, in reserving for our next, much that has 
given place to the important paper on Labrador. The proceedings at South- 
ampton, we much desire to record, and may yet preserve the cream of them. 
Our friend 8. J., we shall have recourse to in our next, as well as, endeavour 
to make up for some secondary matter which has been so unceremoniously 
treated in this; charts published &c., now unavoidably omitted. 





London :—Hunt, Printer, Church Street, Edgware Road. 
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CruizE or H.M.S. AcwEeRrow on THE Coast or New ZEALAND. 


Leavine Port Nicholson on the evening of February 18th, the follow- 
ing morning we closed with the land thirty-one miles S. 31° W. of Cape 
Campbell, at a projection called Wai-papa-papa Point, the lowest and 
seaward extreme of an underfeature thrown off from the Great Kikora, 
@ mountain range of 9,700 feet, the loftiest in New Zealand. On the 
south side of this point isa valley traversed by a river, which Captain 
-Cook’mistook for a harbour, and indeed from an eastern offing it so much 
resembles one, that it is not at all surprising he should have been 
deceived. 

Pursuing s close examination of the coast, we found an anchorage the 
same evening on the south side of a low hummocky tongue of land, (330 
feet high,) called after the mountains just mentioned, the name of which 
in Maori, signifies, crayfish; abundance of this favorite native food being 
found there. A bay on the northern side also affords anchorage and 
shelter from south-easterly winds, so that with these advantages, vessels 
may occupy this, the only anchorage between Banks Peninsula and 
Cook Strait in any weather. Its importance is further augmented by 
the existence there of a fertile, lightly timbered valley, offering a desi- 
rable site for a settlement, and communicating with the great plains 
northwards of the Canterbury Association’s territory. e aspect of 
this singular looking point, which lies fifty-one tailed S. 33° W. of 
Cook Strait entrance, is strongly contrasted with the rugged, abrupt 
character of the coast, an irregularity of feature prevailing beneath the 
water, ten miles southwards of Kikora Point where there is a depth of 
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184 fathoms two miles from the shore. A few miles farther brought us 
on the flat or great sloping sandy bank that stretches away southwards 
across Pegasus Bay, and renders it easy to approach by night or in foggy 
weather, the northern anchorages of Banks Promontory. 

After dark, we anchored in Cooper Bay off its newly created Port 
Town, where a few lights nnd the hum of human voices broke the solitude 
and silence we had been accustomed to find there. The morning's light 
shewed a good sized village of wooden dwellings which had sprung up 
since our former visit, an interval of only a few months. From thence, 
a tolerably broad and level road cut with much engineering skill in the 
mountain slope overhanging Port Cooper, and carried through a gorge 
discovered in course of the Acheron’s previous survey, will when finished, 
give easy access to the plains. Much pains have been bestowed on the 
construction of this road, and where walls were found necessary, in 
building them there was a degree of rivalry between the European and 
Maori labourers; the latter or couse learned all they knew of masonry 
from carefully observing the method adopted bythe Englishmen, yet 
short and auhivorsble as were their opportunities, little difference can be 
discovered in the execution of their work, a remarkable proof of that 
aptitude for imitation and improvement by which the natives are distin- 
guished. I was much pleased to find that a convenient rape ai 
had been considered to rank among the first necessities of the embryo 
town, and that Littleton whilst yet but a collection of huts, has the ad- 
vantage of a strong well built jetty. 

Rating the chronometers detained us five days, during which we ex- 

nicaoed a severe gale from the south-east on the 23rd, for which the 

arometer fell to 29:25, to 29°50 for another from south on the 26th, 
which drove us into Akaroa. 

Sailing thence on the Ist of March, we reached Otago the following 
evening. As the weather proved too foggy to allow of our examining the 
coast line, between those ports, whilst delayed for observations and 
coaling, additions were made to our plan of that estuary and the bar 
re-sounded. One or two knolls have been thrown up, but the channel 
remains as before with rather an increase of depth. 

The settlement is steadily advancing. Coal has been recently dis- 
covered in the Saddle Hill, so named by Cook, about eight miles from 
Dun Edin; some of which Capt. Cargill undertook to have ready for 
trial in the Acheron. 

On the afternoon of the 15th, we left Otago, for Foveaux Strait, 
having secured the assistance of an European and Maori pilot for a 
slight remuneration. After passing Cape Saunders, a northerly current 
of a knot an hour carried us into 13 fathoms water within two and a half 
miles of the shore, ten miles north of Nuggett Point, the next headland 
south of Otago, easily recognized from its being fronted by a group of 
high sugar-loaf rocks. : 

Wild surfwashed headlands, broken occasionally by sandy bays, are 
its remarkable features, trending S. 54° W. 17 miles, and S. 84° W. 
thirty miles, and terminating at the southern extreme in a low shingly 
point not without lurking danger, from the great distance the sea breaks 
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off it, without any corresponding inequality to excite apprehension. 
This point bears the same name as that formerly described, viz: Wai- 
papa-pape, or troubled waters. 

nthe forty-seven miles of coast line under examination during the 
day, we observed only one roadstead and that in north-westerly winds, 
namely Toutouk Bay, nineteen miles S. 55° W. of Nuggett Point; 
although the mouths of many rivers were discernable, and their upward 
course traced by the eye for several miles as they flowed between rounded 
heights of moderate elevation and densely wooded. The War-kawa, 
twelve miles east of Wai-papa-papa Point excepted; these streams are 
accessible merely to boats, in some of them only at high water. 

With certain indications of fine weather, we anchored for the night in 
18 fathoms, within the eastern entrance of Foveaux Strait, five miles 
from Ruapuke, its largest central isle. On the morning following, the 
ship was moved into its north-eastern roadstead. We found this a 

low rocky anchorage sheltered between south and east, by islets and 
reefs only, some of which do not show themselves except in bad weather. 
A German Lutheran Missionary, one other European, and 105 out of the 
Maori population of the Strait, were then residing there. The island is 
of a erate (200 Sea spans te, on its eastern side, with 
several picturesque lakes and grassy valleys, pasturing about twenty head 
of cattle. The soil as observed in the ayo cegi was good; qndeed 
both vegetables and meat furnished to the ship proved excellent. 

Ruapuke was found to be laid down forty miles west of its true position, 
and similar incorrectness was observed in all parts of Foveaux Strait. 
So material a change indeed, will our survey effect in the geography of 
the southern end of the New Zealand Islands, that it may be almost looked 
upon as a new country. Only one spot, the southern cape of Stewart 
Island, seen by Cook, did we find correctly laid down. I must, however, 
except from this censure, the sketch made by Mr. Anglem, a person of con- 
siderable talent and education, who remarkably enough, terminated a wild 
eventful life in the seclusion of Stewart Island. To its highest part, 
having 3,300 feet altitude, we gave his name in memorial of the great 
assistance derived from his chart. Mount Anglem overlooks the south- 
ern shore of Foveaux Strait. Another eminence of inferior elevation, 
but more conspicuous from its isolated position, called the Bluff, or 
eastern entrance of Arrarua harbour commands the northern side: its 
distance from Ruapuke is twelve miles, We vainly attempted to reach 
the Bluff one quiet day, ascertaining in the way the position of a danger- 
ous rock bearing N. 87° E., three miles and a half from a remarkable 
mound at the north end of the island. Just as we had got within a 
couple of miles of the entrance, the ship was struck by a gale from 
Ww. 8. W., of such violence that it quite paralized the Acheron’s steam 
power. The transition from calm to storm was so instantaneous, and 
with so little barometric or other indication, that a sailing vessel, unless 
well manned, must have lost some spars. In the Acheron we were glad 
to get before it, and made for the anchorage we left in the morning 
under Ruapuke. There we rode out this storm of four days’ duration, 
varying from W.N.W., and moderating at south: the barometer being 
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as low as 28°58. Our second attempt was successful, and we reached 
Avarua harbour, an oval shaped estuary of three miles and a half extent, 
and so full of shoals as to have but limited space for ships within its 
entrance, which being only a tenth of a mile wide, has at times a seven 
knot tide sweeping through it. 

Boat and pedestrian parties now explored the northern shore, in 
earnest; they began with the Bluff, a remarkable headland, or basaltic 
hill of 855 feet altitude, which we found an important station, from 
whence the river is most imposing. Between the points of north-east 
and north-west, we saw an extensive plain in form not unaptly compared 
to a bishop’s mitre, and measuring as was afterwards ascertained, a full 
hundred miles. Isolated patches of forest are dotted over this vast ex- 
panse, relieving the monotony inseparable from a wholly naked sur- 
face. In the N.N.W., is a range of snow-capped peaks, the loftiest of 
which measures 6,700 feet, and long white sandy beaches wind gracefully 
along its seaward outline. On turning to the opposite direction the eye 
rests on Forveaux Strait, then presenting the aspect of a tranquil arm 
of the sea some fifteen miles wide, with Stewart Island for its southern 
boundary, and many clusters of small islands occupying the space almost 
from shore to shore. 

Large openings in the northern hills afford a passage to three rivers; 
Aparima or Jacobs river, which winds along the western edge of the 
plain; New river, traversing its centre; and Matuaru, its eastern side. 
The last named river meets the sea nineteen miles east ward of the bluff, 
and like most in New Zealand, loses its velocity in an estuary, and 
creeps onwards to its destination by a narrow channel (of two feet 
depth) the more to be regretted, because passing through a fertile un- 
occupied country. Jacobs river and New river have their confluence 
with the sea at distances of twenty-eight miles northward of the bluff. 
The latter stream only is capable of admitting 400 ton vessels, and be- 
ing separated by merely a short half mile portage from the head waters 
of Avarua harbour, between them is the most advantageous site for a 
settlement remaining on the Middle Island. 

Another favorable circumstance is that these waters lead to the rich 
country explored by Messrs. Hamilton and Spencer of the Acheron, 
which almost joins the Otago Block in a north-easterly direction. Thirty 
miles of the New river have been examined. The width ranged from 
50 to 500 yards, the depth from two to nine feet. Its banks are gene- 
rally of coarse gravel and shingle, with a superstatum of rich mould 
three feet thick, clothed with grass and very lightly timbered. In 
that distance the plain rose considerably, being 200 feet above the sea 
level at the furthest point reached, with the change of elevation marked 
by rapids at each succeeding steppe. 

Eight Europeans and twenty Maoris resident at the Bluff, are the 
remnants of some large whaling establishments, which, to judge from 
the bones scattered in immense quantities along the beach, must for- 
merly have been as prosperous as they are now unproductive. Not a 


pier is now seen where ten years ago, that number of fish were 
capt daily. | | | 
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We had on the whole fine weather at Avarua, or the Two Waters, with 
only two westerly gales, one of which the barometer did not indicate, 
being ns I afterwards observed, too local and short to affect the mercury. 
On the 16th April the ship was moved into Port William, a snug tide- 
less harbour on the opposite or south side of the Strait, which is there 
sixteen miles wide, with a depth of from 15 to 20 fathoms. We found 
this quite the smooth side of the Strait, with a shore densely wooded to 
the waters’ edge, a characteristic of Stewart Island, we found with few 
exceptions very aaa maintained throughout. 

Bad weather rendered it heavy work for the boats. The position of 
a sunken rock bearing N. 85° W., two miles and a half from the west 
head of Port Willlam, was determined; a second with nine feet water on 
it lies in the mouth of the harbour. After sending a boat to examine 
Patterson Inlet, an extensive arm of the sea at the north-east end of the 
island, between which and Ruapuke is scattered the group of isles ob- 
structing the navigation of Foveaux Strait. 

We left with the ship to continue the aed westward. A gale 
springing up from that quarter, caused a change of plan, and from which 
we were compelled to seek shelter in Port Adventure, at the east end of 
the island; which though a good harbour inside, has rather deep water: and 
a few patches of kelp mark the position of one or two sunken rocks. Some 
ugly reefs front its entrance; one of which, distant two miles and a half, 
caused the destruction of a vessel, leaving none to tell the tale. This is 
the lowest part of Stewart Island, a lengthened slope from high rounded 
hills thickly overgrown with small timber. The soil though shallow, 
seemed good at a Maori clearing on its southern shore, and attached to 
the last village in that direction. The coast was here too much surf- 
washed for the boats to do much; a station however was secured by Mr. 
Smith on the outer Breaksea Island; and on the first change in the 
weather which had detained us here from the 28th April to the 4th May, 
we left, to pursue the examination of the coast southwards. A few hours 
brought us to Lord river, the entrance to which offered a most formid- 
able appearance. The late gale had left a heavy southerly swell to which 
the eastern coast of Stewart Island at this spot becomes exposed from a 
change ofdirection. An entrance, one cable wide with asurf breaking against 
its outer black cliffy head that towered above the ship’s masts, had to be 
passed. This being done, we glided suddenly into a very picturesque, 
narrow inlet, about four and a half miles deep, the termination of a 
mountain torrent. The anchoring Ser proved very limited, and by 
no means adapted for sailing vessels of burden. One day sufficed for 
its exploration. The folowing morning found us tracing an iron-bound 
coast, trending S. 65° W. to Port Pegasus, distant about eighteen 
miles. We found this a noble sheet of water, fronted with islands, 
between which are navigable passages into a port capable of sheltering 
the largest fleet, Several remarkable cones elevate their bare granite 
summits above the ordinary outline of the circumjacent hills; and the 
general beauty of this scene was greatly enhanced by fine weather. 

The ‘‘ Traps” were seen from two shore stations, and visited by the 
Acheron, whilst the boats examined the coast beyond Wilson Bay. 
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These are most dangerous clusters of rocks. The northern, which is 
two and a half miles in extent, haz two rocks five feet above water, but 
the southern reef, filling a space of a mile and a half, is never un- 
covered. There is a distance of nine miles and a half between them, in 
a N. 11° E., or S. 11° W. direction, and a depth of water varying 
from 37 to 47 fathoms; and from 60 to 80 fathoms between them and 
Stewart Island, to which the northern Trap is nearest, bearing S. 72° 
E. fifteen miles from its south cape. The position of this a be by Cook, 
is as follows:—Lat. 47° 19’ long. 167° 48’, and by the Acheron, lat. 
47° 17’ 20”, long. 167° 35’ 50” E.; one of many opportunities where 
we had the satisfaction of confirming that ‘great navigator’s accu- 
racy. | 

Steaming back to the shore we picked up our boats in Wilson Bay. 
Just sufficient daylight remained to allow of our completing the south 
and south-western extreme of the island, which presented a wild and 
storm-beaten aspect, with some outlying islets and rocks. The south- 
ern extremity of the New Zealand Survey was then completed, and we 
looked anxiously for the morning’s dawn to finish with this boisterous 
end of the island. 

The ship’s daylight. position was two miles to the north-west of 
«‘ Lone Woman’s Island,” so named from the circumstance of a native 
Australian female being left there in solitude by asealer. The morning 
being hazy, and the wind freshening from W.N.W., it was not prudent 
to satangle the ship among the islets, in search of ‘Easy Cove,” a 
place of refuge for sealing vessels, so named from the occasional facility 
of itsentrance. Then, after securing data for the many adjacent islets, 
we steered northwards for Mason Bay, the dangers near which are a 
reef lying four-tenths of a mile in a N. 80° W. bearing from the north 
end of these islets, and two others at distances of three and six miles in 
a N. 13° W. direction from the same point. The ship lying in 4} 
fathoms, the sea horizon being shut in by the Northern Ernest Isle, 
overlapping the western end of ‘“ Cod Fish,” a moderately high and 
level topped isle in strong contrast to the lofty irregular outline of the 
north end of Stewart Island close to which it lies. Of the coal said 
to exist in Mason Bay, we found no traces, nor, except far up the 
Matuaru River were our researches for this mineral successful. 

The survey of Mason Bay and the necessary observations occupied 
one day; the weather again favoring us, and in course of the next, we 
sl ia the remaining western and most rugged portion of Stewart 

sland. 

The most western anchorage on the north side of the Strait is in its 
north-west corner, distant forty-six miles N. 58° W., from the Bluff. 
Beyond this bay is no level country, and a jow rocky coast line extends 
to Preservation Harbour. 

Having thus completed the south coast, we proceeded to the north- 
east end of Stewart Island; the harbour deserves especial notice being 
surpassed nowhere in New Zealand. It has many convenient heaving 
down coves and is generally surrounded by fine timber, among which 
we found rimu-rata, black pine, totara, &c. &c. 
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On a narrow tongue of land forming the eastern shore of this inlet, 
_ Feside twelve out of’ the 107 European inhabitants of Foveaux Strait. 
They have some cattle. The remaining white men live scattered over 
its north and south shores. Some have passed as much as twenty-two 
years in this solitude, and with few exceptions are married to ri 
women, and their daughters have become the wives of younger Euro- 
peans. Their small cultivations shew a fertile though shallow soil. 

Speaking generally, the climate is very equal ae rather wet 
towards the sea coast, but not so in the interior, as marked by a great 
contrast in vegetation, and by Mr. Hamilton having experienced only 
sixteen rainy days out of forty-six; whilst in the ship, out of seventy- 
seven days, thirty-five were wet. Snow seldom lies on the low lands, 
though we saw very thin ice occasionally between 15th March and 
Ist June. During that interval, the temperature ranged from 40 to 
60 degrees, being occasionally down to 32. 

On leaving Otago we returned to Wellington, where we found Com. 
Richards and his small party, who had traced the coast line with great 
accuracy from the River Waikini to New Plymouth, a service attended 
with difficulties and personal privation, and demanding all his known 
zeal and energy for its proper execution. 





A Summer’s Cruize on THR Coast or LABRADOR, in relation 
with an Irish Trans-Atlantic Packet Station—By Admiral 
Hercules Robinson. 


(Continued from p. 268.) 


Wednesday’ 21st.—Longest day, wind to the eastward ; fine cold 
bracing dark weather, very much like the fine winter days at Buenos 
Ayres, much ice in sight, lat. at noon 52° 13’ N., long. 53° 46’ W., 
entrance to Sandwich Bay, north-west 115 miles. Thermometer on 
deck 40°: fog set in with the easterly winds, cleared away at noon, 
observed a field of ice on both bows ‘ud ahead as far as the eye could 
reach. Finding ourselves arrested in our progress by so effectual a barrier 


“‘ Stopped by the Elementslike a whaler, or 
A Blundering novice in his new French Grammar,” 


resolved to make for Cape Charles when the weather cleared, and to 
postpone for some time longer our progress northward. 

Thursday 22nd.—At 6 a.M., fog cleared away, several ice islands 
round us, and our field of yesterday in state guo; made sail for Cape 
Charles, found that a friendly current had carried us twenty wailed 
towards the land, which we made at 9 a.m. covered with snow; much 
broken ice along the coast; passed close along the land, to recognize 
the different islands as they are laid down in the charts. 

At Ih. I conceived we had made out the entrance to Cape Charles, 
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bore up and ran in among some islands ahead, boat sounding in advance, 
found ourselves in a fine land-locked bay, which a fisherman told us to 
our astonishment, was not Cape Charles, but Niger Sound: got a 
-talkative boatman on board, but who proved ‘no waiter, but a Knight 
Templar,” being proprietor of the camp, or as he was pleased to call 
them, (I should fear from his appearance justly,) the Scamp Islands. 
He undertook to carry the ship round to Cape Charles. Made sail and 
turned out through the narrows, wind failing us outside, bore up and 
anchored in the north-west arm in fourteen fathoms: this is a fine 
bason surrounded by rugged bare hills. I propose surveying it, and 
such other places as we may find so grossly inaccurate in their position; 
the weather is very fine; it is to be lamented that the various ships on 
the coast since 1760, have not added more than they have to our 
‘knowledge of it. | 

He of the ‘Scamp Islands” says the season is rather late, and they 
have not begun to sow their ~<— seeds. 

Friday 23rd.—Foggy cold weather, boat surveying, walked across 
the hills with Messrs. Baird, Booth, and the be aaa to Cape Charles, 
& most severe peregrination. Saw the marks of grouse; the rocks are 
covered with a thick moss which forms in its decay the little soil that 
there is; some of the moss is very beautiful; the hills swarm with a 
large species of field mouse, which appears to burrow under the moss and 
to feed on the bark of the dwarf birch. We arrived at last after a walk 
of five miles at Indian Cove, Cape Charles, a flourishing fishery carried 
on by an old (and a younger) Mr. Prouse. They ship about 12,000 quin- 
tale of fish per annum, besides oil, seals, &c., and employ 180 men, and 
it is, I think, afair specimen of an out harbour Seigneurie, and well 
fitted for its purpose. A strong weather boarded house, well filled with 

rovisions, clothing, and fishing stores, is so situated as to overlook the little 
harbour, wharf, fish flakes, drying ground, garden and all the concern, 
like the jailer’s den in Jeremy Bentham’s Panoptican. The living apart- 
ments are dry and warm, though not very luxurious; the symposium 
reminded me a good deal of the cabin of a stout Danish merchantman 
in which as middy I enacted prize-master some fourteen years ago. We 
were, however, very hospitably received, and fared sumptuously on fresh 
caplin (like Greenwich white bait) and Devonshire cider, nowise dis- 
turbed by the proximity of firkins of butter, or bales of clothing. In 
the metropolis of Newfoundland, matters are ordered in a more recherché 
manner, the dwellings of the principal merchants, in which they adminis- 
ter a very liberal hospitality, being good roomy ricketty houses, the 
apartments large, though rather low, and furnished (those I had seen) 
with good hard sofas, Kidderminster carpets, coloured prints, and handsome 
calico curtains. The stores are behind the houses, and they are divided by 
alarge yard from the wharf and fish flakes; but the rough trees employed 
in the construction of these latter, their loose uneven boarding, the clap 
boarded houses, the absence of adjoining trees, and of the mother country. 
imitations in building (unlike the old Dutch settlers who paraphrase 
Rotterdam) give even the City of St. Johns, a temporary, and yes- 
-terday look. The wooden houses, the oil, and oily stages, &c., are more- 
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over so fearfully combustible, that this ‘ Babylon of straw,” has suffered 
most grievously from fires, so as to mock any hope of antiquity of ap- 
pearance. I am afraid the late act for the rebuilding and improvement 
of St. Johns, provides little guard against the recurrence of this calamity: 
the security it originally contained, having been (I am informed, not hav- 
ing read the act) blown to pieces, by a little side-wind puff of self-inter- 
est, in tle Committee of the House of Commons. The act provided that 
the nests of houses in the streets should be separated by vacant spaces, 
to interrupt the progress of the flames in case of fire! However, some 
of these intervals being occupied by valuable fish-flakes, (the greasy 
propagators of flame) their owners instructed their representatives in the 
House, to save the aforesaid flakes, if possible, and accordingly the five 
words shall be all removed “save and excepting fish flakes,” accom- 
plished the object unobserved, and reduced the enactment to the value 
for tailors’ measures of the parchment on which it was engrossed. But, 
to return to Mr. Prouse, he seems a very absolute ruler chez lui. I 
suspect all the heads of our out-harbour establishments, do exercise their 
asker authority with somewhat of a strait arm, and have a code 
éegislaif of their own a little at right angles with “the fixed and set- 
tled rules,” of older countries; though, I believe that the power conferred 
by circumstances is in this artoular instance, moderately and whole- 
somely administered. 

Returned and lost our way in the fog. After wandering for some time 
over the hills, found our way to the beach of Niger Sound, and procured 
a fishing boat to take us on board. On returning on board found much 
progress had been made with the survey of Niger Sound. A cold rainy 
evening. Iam afraid I shall have some disagreeable surrogate work,the 
other désagrémens of this station are trivial compared with this. Shall 
not sail to the northward till we have a day of strong westerly winds to 
drive the ice off and leave us a passage along shore. | 

Saturday 24th.—Midsummer day, hills covered with snow. Fine 
clear wintry summer morning, boats surveying, landed near Muddle 
Island, near a stream of water in the north-west part of the bay, plenty 
of fine wood and dwarf spruce. 

In many places we found the Gneiss Rock from the iron it contained 
attract the compasses powerfully, or at least they were set spinning on 
being put on the rock. Mr. Pearce, and the master, and Roberts finished 
the survey. Mr. Booth undertook to walk to Cape Charles with a letter, 
lost his way and returned. I cut my face and nearly put my eye out, 
hammering arefractory piece of granite: saw several whales (hump- 
backs) in Whale Bay, where ships may lie in perfect safety. The felspar 
rocks when wet and exposed to the sun are particularly beautiful. 
Employed this evening examining our mineralogical specimens, and 
speculating thereon. Every theory of the earth which I have met with, 
or heard of, from Buffon’s wild dreaming, to the Wernerian controversy 
appears liable to almost equal difficulties. Grant the postulate of any 
Cosmogonist, and when you call for his proofs they appear about as 
satisfactory as those afforded by Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson, on the authority 
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of ‘ Sanconiathon, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus.” You 
have to travel some 4,000 miles from the surface to the centre of the 
earth, and the greatest depth we have as yet effected is, I fancy, about 
1,000 yards down the mine of Cotteberg, in Hungary, the puncture 
(it has been well said) of a gnat’s proboscis in the carcase of an Elephant. 
Nor does the lapse of time help us, supposing we push creation back 
indefinitely and make the beginning more than 6,000 years ago. A 
million of years will not of themselves crystallize carbon into a 
diamond, or convert mica felspar and quartz into granite. Some 
mighty agent probably electric power, accomplished the work instanta- 
neously and as easily in a minute, as in a succession of ages. A sense 
of our ignorance and of our dependance upon him who has formed, as 
well as these wonders, ‘ Arcturus, Orion, the Pleiades and the 
chambers of the south,” and who has accomplished a marvel still greater 
in the mystery of redemption, is the point to which these considerations 
should lead us. Mais passe pour cela, most lovely evening, the full 
moon walking in brightness, the extreme rarefaction of the atmosphere 
revealing such marvellous beauties as may explain her worship of old, 
“tria Virginis ora Diane.”—If a cloudless sky be necessary for the 
deification of the heavenly bodies; for a few nick nights Muddle Island 
at Midsummer may compete with Olympus. The name it must be 
acknowledged is not so well, but 


* What’s in a name! 
A rose, &c.”” 


Certainly the few summer nights we have had on this coast are very 
beautiful, but they only last a couple of months. The early mornings 
also are delicious, that is when the morning does its best, which it don’t 
always. To be sure the nightingale, and the pomegranate tree, and 
“the lark, the herald of the morn,” are not forthcoming to remind us 
of Juliet that most lovely and loveable creation; but the day dawn might 
nevertheless suit old Capulet’s garden. 

Though I admit that when ‘“jocund day ” fully arrives the illusion of 
Verona is very speedily dispelled; tumbles the thermometer, down comes 
the rain, out come in bold relief, the wild weather-beaten hills; and there 
is a Memento Labradori of an iceberg with his ghastly face, which 
‘‘ feelingly reminds ” you where you are. 

Sunday 25th.—Fine clear cold weather, much ice set into the bay; 
mustered; sent Roberts with a chronometer to obtain the latitude and 
- longitude, and take the altitude of the hill. We propose sailing at 
day-light in the morning. 

Walked upon the hills, their actual height is inconsiderable, but it is 
“Pelion heaped on Ossa,” if they be estimated by the difficulty of 
ascending them. A thin skin of light soil covers the smooth rock, which 
slipping off when trodden on reduced our direct ascent to some such pro- 
gress as was accomplished by the stone of Sisyphus. 

We were obliged to have resource at Jast to a sort of traverse sailing 
or Simplon track up the hill side, but this also we were obliged to give 
up, put our helm a weather and return on board. A schooner arrived 
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and anchored behind Muddle Island. The name proved ominous. Al- 
lowed the men to go on shore, tho’ unusually they are not I am sorry to 
say universally sober, and a drunken sailor would extract grog from a 
granite rock. I did not think their baneful idol was within their reach, 
and yet many of them came on board in the evening, half drunk. Had 
the bare in the evening for reading in my cabin. 
_ Monday 26th.—Cold rainy morning, postponed sailing: Geo. Pynn, 
master of a schooner wrecked near Fogo, came on board to swear to her 
loss; sent boats to sound, and others for fire-wood; quite tired of this 
dreary bay, now that it is surveyed our business is at an end. Hum- 
boldt says in his personal narrative, ‘‘ No language can express the 
emotion which a traveller feels, when he touches for the first time land 
not European ;” what twaddle! if he had commenced with Niger 
Sound it would have diminished his ‘“‘enthousiasme.” Very heavy rain 
all the evening, caplin coming in shoals into the bay, the clearness of 
yesterday indicated the approach of rain, we saw Belleisle as if it were 
within gun-shot. The quantity of water uniformly diffused through 
the atmosphere appears to increase wonderfully its transpsrency. 

Tuesday 27th.—Boat brought on board last night 147 fish (cod): 
heavy rain as we anticipated, cold and foggy all day. 

ednesday 28th.—Fine morning, weighed and beat out of Niger 

Sound; asplendid harbour, easy of access, well sheltered, with good 
depth of water: in its name also the sound is an “echo to the sense,” the 
rocks appearing in a full suit of mourning. This is really some merit when 
we consider the names in which hydrography delights, either merely 
complimeutary, or vulgar, or foolish. The names are not altogether 
heroic, about here: “Greedy,” ‘ Pinchgut, ” “ Fullbelly,” cum multis 
of thesame family. In America I am told the “ little shallow” and “ big 
muddy” are tributaries respectively of the rivers Madison and Jefferson: 
this is at all events a good story, and the moral of it seems to be that 
we should endeavour in our namings to keep clear of equivocal and 
unlucky associations. In the places to which I may be called upon in 
virtue of my survey to affix cognomens on this coast, I purpose to 
continue them as indicative as I can of the place designated “ Bluff 
Point,” “Rusty Island,” ‘ Low Rock,” “ Sandy Bay,” and such 
like. 


Light airs all day, much ice outside; by beating and towing with the 
boats we got round the point which divides Niger Sound from Cape 
Charles, and in the evening anchored in Ship Cove in the latter bay, a 
snug little anchorage. Boarded some Americans who came in with us; 
they are from Plymouth, New England, and give rather a magnificent 
account of the fishing expeditions, which are proceeding to these shores; 
they say that 300 vessels have already sailed from the northern ports of 
the United States. I donot know what motive they may have beyond 
perhaps mere swagger to magnify their numbers. Certainly the snferiog 
class of Americans we are now in communication with, are so indifferent, 
at least to “white lies,” that I never depend on the statements they 
make on any subject. Some speculative moralists (see Paley) enquire 
whether universal falsehood, and the consequent universal distrust would 
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not answer the ed aay of truth, and the confidence it produces: certainly 
in the case of these mendacious navigators, I have the most confiding 
and implicit reliance in the falsehood of what I am told by them. Some 
vessels which sailed from Cape Charles six days ago to the northward, 
have put back, meeting the ice. Cape Charles is very ill surveyed; 
Mr. Prouse, sen., piloted us in. Not necessary I find, (to my 109) to 
exercise my judicial authority here. 

Thursday 29th.—Light southerly winds, unsettled weather, it will 
not yet answer for sailing; ice on the coast; boats surveying; walked 
over the hills, observed the process of fish-making. After itis landed it is 
immediately cleaned and salted; it lies in salt seven days, is then washed 
and snapped perfectly clean, is stacked up a day to drain, and is then 
spread on fish flakes to dry; it is fit for shipping in about three weeks; 
some is merely cleaned and carried away in the salt, to be made else- 
where; but this is said to be of an inferior quality. The dirty looking 
French salt is the best for curing fish. Cod brings about 28s. per 
quintal in the Mediterranean markets. Salmon is merely cleaned and 
salted, and stowed in casks, it brings about £4. 10s. per tierce; oil brings 
about £25 per ton. 

I suspect that the whole body of the rocks here are gneiss, with the 
mica slate, clay slate, and granite, occurring occasionally. ‘The Ameri- 
cans still remain, I cannot quite “ guess” what their motive is in doing 
so. I found the officers had likened Cape Charles to Rio Janeiro; 
‘ There is a river in Macedon, and there is a river in Monmouth, &e.’ 
Asked Mr. Prouse and son to dinner. The old man came, but Mons. 
le fils, was away with the other head men (the Dii Minores of the es 
tablishment) supplying the fishing vessels with salt. He is not allowec 
to eat the bread and salt of idleness; but, it will all be repaid him with 
usury, when his diligence shall procure for him his pied a terre at Poole 
or Brixton, or Torquay; the latter seems to be the very. paradise of 
Newfoundland, all that the heart can desire. ‘The gold of that land 
is good, and there is bdellium also, and the onyx stone.” Wind came 
round to S.S.W. will blow off the ice, so I shall start D.V. in the 
morning. 

Friday 30th.—Summer (properly so called) at last, 9 steady breeze, 
at 1 o’clock weighed, and stood to the northward, a musquito fleet of 
Americans in company, much ice on the coast still. The mirage over the 
land, as we sail along it, has a very singular effect, forming the most 
curious combinations and shapes; almost every head land of the English 
Channel is travestied by it on this coast. We observe the land grow 
higher as we advance to the northward: hailed a vessel four days from 
St. Johns, she tells us the Egeria arrived a week ago; we might have 
waited for our letters, and lost no time in making Labrador; except the 
vpportunity for surveying there has been no benefit from this early 
sailing. We kept close in shore, endeavouring to follow the chart; but, 
it might have been of the coast of China, or Japan, or the Loo Choo 
Islands, for any resemblance we could discover to the matter in hand. 
In the evening coming on to blow, observed several vessels at anchor 
among the Seal Islands; stood in shore, reefed topsails, hove to, lowered 
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a boat down to sound ahead, and made the signal fora pilot with two 
guus. My little ship is somewhat “a triton of the minnows.” There 
are forty-fave American small fry crowding round us, over whom we 
tower rather majestically, many of them appear to be seeking shelter as 
we are; they are wise, the wind has that peculiar feel that in this country 
precedes wind and rain ; it blows hot and cold without any figure ; two 
boats came off, ran among the islands, and anchored in 9 fathoms, all 
clear fine ground and no sunken dangers. I find our fisher people and 
the Americans already at variance, their interests clash, and were it not 
so, such materials would hardly amalgamate. 

I sat up till late contriving an abridgement of the various acts and 
regulations for their mutual edification, if I keep the king’s peace it will 
be indeed un coup. There is a tolerable salmon and seal fishery, and 
they succeed well in cod: martin-skins are obtained here, and white 
bears are numerous, we saw three, had a fruitless chase. 

Saturday, July 1st.—Rainy cold weather, boats bear hunting; cleared 
up at noon, weighed, at lh. stood to the northward through the Islands, 
our Irish pilot told us, “It is a fine passage but a little particular,” 
meaning full of rocks; the countless islands, are described in the charts 
as three only. Wind failed when we got as far as Batteau Harbour, a 
fisherman told us there was “good water ;” the quality was probably 
unexceptionable, but we did not, however, find quite enough of it, as we 
stuck His Majesty’s ship on shore attempting to get in; ran an anchor 
out astern and hove off; made sail out of the harbour, boats towing and 
sounding; happily Batteau Harbour was not rocky. I do not think we 
have received any injury; at 8h. after much hard work, secured the 
ship in Sandy Bay, the hydrography of which is characteristically astray. 
The charts appear adel on the principle that ‘‘ the use of speech 
is to conceal our opinions.” 

Sunday 2nd.—Lat. of Sandy Bay, 53° 27’ 50"N., long. 55° 16/15" W. 
An indifferent anchorage, shoal, bad wooding and watering; a cloudy 
day. Thermometer 55° on deck; landed after church and took a walk, 
soil thicker as we go north, and the country less rugged; Gneiss rock 
still prevailing, on the tops of the hills much schorl. Boys in the evening 
in my cabin reading. 

Monday 3rd.—Rainy cold morning, glass high, sent a boat for sand 
which we observed near a pond. Settled a variety of disputes respecting 
fish flakes; and shook the terror of the law over some unlicenced ven- 
ders of grog: weighed and stood out of the bay, beating up all day 
towards Domino Harbour, in Spotted Island (this island is well named), 
I fancy the large white patches are withered felspar. A marine (Leary) 
is left on shore, he got drunk, and went on the hills to sleep Sub 
Jove ; could not find him anywhere; made sail, leaving the said Leary a 
charge upon the hospitality of the vender of rum, who made him drunk 
in the morning. Wind headed us, stood off to sea, I should rather have 
got into a harbour, as the ice is so prevalent, still a fine evening, cold. 

Tuesday 4th.—Passed some considerable icebergs during the night; 
the sun rose with a fiery redness, portending rain, which came down 
accordingly, and fell in torrents till night; at 3h. blowing hard and 
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thick with heavy rain, hauled into Black Island harbour, and anchored 
iu a snug cove in five fathoms, (mud,) a dreary barren looking island. 

Boarded some Americans who have commenced a successful fishery ; 
seventeen vessels sailed with those we boarded from Boston, they have 
been twenty-seven days out, (length of passage against them, ) they con- 
ceive four hundred vessels to have sailed from the northern ports in 
America for this coast; they are principally schooners, carrying about 
ten men each; they cure some fish on the coast, and carry it to the Me- 
diterranean, but generally take it “green” home, and make it there; they 
expect to get away from this the end of August. They take a yearly 
licence from the custom-house; the men go on shares, a great stimulus 
to their industry; there may be altogether six hundred vessels employed 
here, and to the southward, (Americans) at ten men each; there is at 
once six thousand, alarge item in a nursery for seamen, and if every man 
catch one hundred and fifty quintals during the season, (and value this at 
15s per quintal,) there is an enormous return of some half million worth 

ounds sterling. The Americans are unquestionably better, and more 
industrious fishermen, than we are; the owner of the fishing vessel, fur- 
nishes merely the vessels, and one-third and sometimes one-fourth of the 
nets, and lines, salt, and boats, the crew furnishing their own provisions, 
(which are in consequence more homely than ours) and the remaining 
two-thirds, or three-fourths of the outfit, as may be; and share two- 
thirds of the produce, or according to previous agreement; their fish is 
not so well cured as ours, either that a they take away green, or 
that cured on the ground. 

Their government allow a premium in the shape of a drawback on 
salt, evidently directed to their darling object, (which once was ours, ) 
the increase of shipping; they pay three dollars per ton of fish, on 
vessels under ninety tons, and four dollars per ton on vessels above 
ninety tons burden. The Americans, besides the cod, carry on some 
salmon fisheries to the northward. They are somewhat lawless in- 
soleut fellows, appear to consider themselves in an enemy's country, to 
waste and prey upon; they burn the woods, destroy the bait by throw- 
ing the Gurry overboard, contrary to order, and run counter to all re- 
gulations, in all which delinquencies they are exceeded by our own Nova 
Scotia, subjects. Nothing can be better calculated to create disputes, than 
the vague indefinite acts of parliament. Treaties, and proclamations, the 
deciding when a harbour is settled, the application of restriction and penal- 
ties to American participators in the trade and various other points are 
disposed of with sybilline ambiguity. The admission of Americans to 
these shores, will end, I think, in our exclusion from them. A dispute 
arises on some question of invasion or irregularity; they the Americans 
plead their treaty; a surrogate cannot try a treaty, and the treaty does 
not interpret itself. 

It cleared up in the evening, more complaints to adjust on the subject 
of cross-beams, and encroachments. Wind flew round in a hard 
squall to N.E. and blew heavily; boat returned with a cargo of fish, 
went on shore, and settled some never failing cross-beam disputes. 
One old fellow, “cayilled on the tenth part of a hair,” shouted most lus- 
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tily for a few yards of granite rock as if he had not 1,000 miles of it, 
“a discrétion.” ‘Ts not the whole land before thee?” “Ifthou will take the 
left hand, then I will turn to the right,” is not observed at Labrador, as it 
was on the plain of Jordan. These menhave very jealous notions about 
their belongings, and it is no easy matter to cram them withthe 10th 
of William and Mary. Found many more added to the sick list, by the 
severe weather. Yesterday sailed across to Greedy harbour, to look for 
furs. ; 
Landed to leeward of Greedy Harbour, as it blew too hard to get 
round the point, walked across the hill to a flourishing and populous 
fishing establishment, in a fine harbour five fathoms water; fifty-six 
vessels in the harbour, as many outside in the Roads; got a few furs 
and a Newfoundland dog, called Beblo gu. Pueblo? Collected a great 
deal of mica, and highly crystallized quartz, which I fancy is the La- 
brador spar. Of the Labrador felspar we cannot find any specimen, the 
matrix rock is gneiss. We found minerals crystallized more highly as 
we advanced to the northward; large strata of granite and primitive 
greenstone occur in the gneiss hills. Moderated in the evening, prepared 
to go to sea. Some Americans came on board, very curious is the close 
similarity of character amongst them. Paddy with a generic likeness 
has greater variety of species. : 

Thursday 6tkh.—Fine clear moderate weather, went on shore to 
adjust more fish-flake complaints. Procured an old Irish pilot as a 

rmanent officer; his history is a common one; came young from Ire- 
fand, made some money and spent it “like a real gentleman,” videlicet 
in rum and tobacco, and debauchery, and now is trying his band at 
pilotage; but, he evidently does not ‘coin it into drachmas,” as he 
seems wretchedly poor. Weighed at noon, and ran through the islands 
towards Sandwich Bay; anchored at 7h. off Carabou Point, at the entrance 
of Cartwright Harbour. I went on shore to explore, a breeze sprung 
up while I was away, Pierce weighed and tried to get the ship inside, 
but, it fell calm aad they were obliged to anchor again. I was much 
gratified by the appearance of the country, which is wooded and pictu- 
resque, the shores are flat and difficult to approach in boats, and the air 
is darkened with musquitos; we are within five miles of the Mealy 
Mountains. I purpose getting some timber with which they are covered 
to sell at St. John’s, and buy potatoes for the men. I also purpose 
sending a party to catch salmon, and shall turn the knowledge of the 
pilot in this craft, of which he professes to be au fait, to good account. 

The country is much richer as we advance north, and we are glad 
of the relief from the sterile inhospitable aspect of the southern coast. 
We are told that we shall shoot white and brown bears, loons, geese, 
deer, ducks, grouse, and curlew, ad infinitum, (a splendid inventory 
enough). Pueblo performs after a very meritorious fashion all the aquatic 
feats of a Labrador dog, such as diving, catching fish, and picking up 
avy thing which falls overboard. It is now 11 o'clock, p.m. I have 
been walking on deck, enjoying a lovely West Indian evening, the. 
light is not out of the northern sky, and the breeze perfumed with 
heath, comes off warm from the shore. I expect to see a Mr. Beard 
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to-morrow, who lives on Dumpling Island. No appearance of inhabi- 
tants here, fant mieux as to surrogate work, for my poor countrymen on 
this coast are of an indifferent pattern, they are tractable enough, very 
good boys in the presence of a man-of-war, but, when left to their own 
devices, their good is but indifferently snoken of. The accumulation of 
offences in the absence of a surrogate affords him “a pretty considerable ” 
Newgate calendar to deal with, when he has the pleasure to visit a well- 
peopled district. 

They are very numerous at Greedy Haroour, I dare say, 200 hun- 
dred, and along the coast as many thousands. They have no priest 
amongst them, nor within their reach, which is much to be lamented. 
No man would more earnestly desire than [ do to see all the world Protes- 
tant, (nor can be more convinced of the errors of the church Rome,) but 
if that may not be, it were surely greatly to be desired, that a Christian 
church which she surely is, balding the great truths and head with 
ourselves, should reach to, and influence her flocks wherever scattered; 
and I must confess with shame, that they appear to me far more obser- 
vant of what their church teaches, than the members of our own com- 
munion of their purer doctrines. About here the poor fellows are perfect 
heathens. I enforce virtute officii the observance of Sunday, and read 
the king’s proclamation in favour of virtue and religion; a very whole- 
some document, more needed than regarded. 

Friday 7th.—Fine morning, the West Indian has given place to the 
Labrador climate. I am going on shore to survey, boats setting out in 
different directions for the same purpose. Took the old pilot to be use- 
ful in correcting names, but the names so corrected by him required so 
much correction, and he was moreover so deaf, that we were obliged to 
get a more intelligent guide from Huntingdon Island. Went across to 
Dumpling Island and saw a very nice fishing station, belonging to Mr. 
Beard, qu. Baird; dined off the staple cod, proceeded on our survey. 
Mr. Beard employs altogether ninety-five men on shore, and in three 
merchant vessels, five large boats, &c., and he avera about 10,000 
quintals of cod, and 500 tierces of salmon. Collected much hydrogra- 
phical knowledge, found that Roberts had discovered a very good pas- 
sage into Sandwich Bay, through Cartwright Harbour: Diver Channel 
was impracticable. 

Saturday 8th.—Thermometer, 77°. A siroc wind blowing off the 
shore, Mr. Beard came on board, to make known the spoliations which 
he has endured from intrusive salmon fishers who disapprove of “vested 
rights.” This is an inconvenient place for wooding, watering, and fish- 
ing; propose going up the bay to Paradise! We are at last improving 
on our nomenclature. The game brought on board in the evening 
was @ porcupine shot in a tree, a grouse shot in a somewhat primitive 
fashion, (with a stone on the ground), and two trouts weighing 2$/bs. 
each. Pierce very clever at surveying, Brock and Roberts, able assis- 
tants; the others do not like it. Went after dinner with Mr. Beard 
into Sandwich Bay to dislodge some encroaching Americans from his 
salmon posts. One of them harangued “a long hour by Shrewsbury 
clock,” upon Jays treaty, the acts of Congress, and the connection 
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lately entered into, which he discussed in extenso, and with considerable 
ability. His English could not be altogether commended, nor yet his 
costume, which did not comprehend such particulars as shoes or stock- 
ings. But I had not the courage to interrupt so clever a fellow whilst. 
he was on his legs, and found out after all that the international law 
radiated from the mate of a schooner of 36 tons. Sounded through 
the Pickles (a significant phrase to express a difficult passage). Mr. 
Beard landed to show me some Esquimaux in his employment; he speaks 
of them as strictly honest, and good servants, but of wandering habits 
and addicted with the devotion of savages, to spirituous liquors. They 
have no idea of Christianity, though living with Christian masters, or of 
that denomination at least. They have merely a vague stupid indefinite 
idea of a great spirit; those within the influence of the missionaries at 
Main have profited accordingly; and the mountaineers have some know- 
ledge of Christianity, and as you advance to the northward, the increasing 
numbers and civilisation mark the approaches toward the Moravian 
establishment. I tried to speak to those I saw this day, but could not 
make out their nasal English, spoken fast, and with the mouth closed; 
their own language is liquid and pleasing in its sound; a great proportion 
of vowels in use, the words are short, generally dissyllables. They are 
an industrious people, and ingenious in their own manufactures, (clothes, 
canoes, and fishing tackle. The women make boots of sealskins (which 
they say are impervious to water,) and all the clothes of both sexes. 
Their native dress, is pantaloons of sealskin (fur outside), a mantle made 
like a wayoner’s frock of the same material, reaching to their hips and 
boots tied under the knees; their strait black hair worn Jong, and a cap 
of seal or otter skin, or a strawhat. The only difference in the dress of 
the sexes is, that the women’s garments reach half way down their 
thighs behind, and terminate in front in a narrow pointed apron, reach- 
ing to their knees, and that they substitute when they are able, English 
blanketing or coarse cloth for skin. But under this greasy garberdine 
beats a female heart, for all the women are fond of ornaments, and wear 
a plated trinket at their breast, resembling a Waterloo medal, and they 
have as great passion for a necklace of glass beada, as a London fine 
lady for ‘“‘the morbid concretions of an oyster,” or other costly gew- 
gaws. Nothing in the world, (we except perhaps, the hovel of an Irish 
road-side squatter, or the under-tenants on a farm of three acres in May, ) 
ean be more wretched, than the summer dwelling of the Esquimaux. Six 
sticks meeting at the top, form the conical hut, which they live in; it 
is covered with bark, except a hole in the top to let the smoke escape 
from a large fire in the centre. In one of those “fells,” seven feet 
high and fifteen in circumference, I found a man and his wife, two 
grown, and three young children, besides dogs; the dogs are a mongrel 
fox dog. In the winter those people are better lodged and fed. They 
make tor themselves snow-houses, glazed with ice, ice doors, ice floors, 
ice beds, all very warm and comfortable. (Imperial Catherine had not 
the merit of originality in her ‘“‘most magnificent and miglity freak,”) 
and they live upon their favorite seal, at the rate of 14/o. per meal, and 
which delicacy produces 60 per ewt. of rank oil, causing the proprietor 
No. 6.—VOL. XX. 2a 
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of an English dyspeptic stomach, to wonder at and envy such chylio- 
tic viscera. 

Sunday 9th.—A fine warm morning: while we were at church the 
wind flew round in a heavy squall and rain at north-east, the ship fouled 
her anchor, we were obliged to weigh, and the wind answering, we ran 
through ‘Favorite Tickle,” see our chart, and into Sandwich Bay, the 
first King’s ship it had ever borne, (a brig has been up,) stood across to 
the Mealy Mountains and then anchored. The rich green glowing 
scenery, and the scorching sun were very West Indian. A less agreeable 
feature of resemblance, was myriads of musquitos; what can they be 
for? sume good purpose no doubt; do they actually exhaust the putrid 
miasma of swamps? Our compasses we observe vary considerably 
near the shore. [ron it would seem, reaches its maximum to the north- 
ward, as the precious metals do towards the equator. 

On the authority of Buffon we ate the porcupine for dinner, and tho’ 
he says it is “un peu fade,” we found it a very tolerable performer in a 
pie with slices of ship’s pork. Boys in the evening reading. 

Monday, 10th.—A very fine day, wood-cutting, and surveying; pick- 
ed up some specimens of rolled masses from the foot of the Mealy 
Mountains. The Gneiss which prevailed to the southward, here gives 
place to the mica slate, which isthe prevailing rock, and the Mealy 
Mountains appear composed of it; they are 1484 feet high by our mea- 
surement, and the officers who ascended them, say there are higher 
hills behind them to the north-west. They are covered with wood nearl 
to the top, and never clear of snow. There were abundance of s 
squirrels through the wood, and some foxes, which stopped and barked 
at the intruders: at the foot of the Mealy Mountains, there is a stratum 
twenty feet thick, ofa conglomorate primitive rock (ifsuch a formation be 
admissible,) the basis seems a granite sand, with quartz, mica, mica slate, 
schorl, and felspar, in distinct round embedded masses, appearing to be 
a mechanical deposit. Returned on board in the afternoon, the sultry morn- 
ing, was succeeded by a chilly evening, the wood burning on Ear! Island. 
This is a very iniquitous transaction, which I shall endeavour to sup- 
bed the people who cut down wood for their stages and buildings, 

nding themselves plagued by the musquitos while at work, light fires 
to protect themselves from their annoyance, utterly regardless of 
the mischief and of the failure ultimately of their own supplies; and 
by this wanton, selfish improvidence, forests, sometimes miles in extent, 
are on fire almost every month. The burning of the wood was di- 
minished, cae the day, and proceeded with much greater intensity 
in the night; whether bright or dark, if it be the rays of light, and not 
ofheat, which extricate the oxygen, and so prevent combustion, the moon’s 
rays should also extinguish fire. I don’t know how this is, they cer- 
tainly deoxydize the fish, under the half deck, which putrified with 
great rapidity in moonlight. 

Tuesday 11th.—Shifted our berth to a more convenient place, further 
to the eastward, held a surrogate court on board, and administered law 
to some very perverse recipients; boats wooding, watering, salmon catch- 
ing, and surveying; a boat load of salmon, has been already caught, 
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near Eagle River. I am studying Burn’s Justice, which if not “unpro- 
fitable,” is very stale and flat. Ihope to acquire such a measure of 
knowledge, as to shew that if not a lawyer, I know something about it, 
“que si je ne suis pas la rose j'ai vécu avec elle,” such a measure of legal- 
ity as may carry weight. 

Wednesday 12th.—Thermometer, 55° heavy rain, and cold raw 
weather, boats surveying. Mr. Beard, came on to request help, 
to enforce the decision given yesterday in his favor. Sent an order to 
a ship-master at Eagle River, to act ministerially in my absence, but not 
judicially, the difference of which I explained. I added to the authority 
of my instrument, very considerably, by having it “horribly stuffed 
with epithets,” of law; for I have discovered that, with the sort of person 
to whom it was addressed, it is very much “ignotum pro magnifico.” 
Our anchorage, lat. 53° 46’ 20", long. 57° 0’ 45”, rather to the west- 
ward of thealaes assigned on the chart; the weather is fine and has been 
generally so since we arrived here; the evenings most luxurious, thesummer 
is shorter, even than at Newfoundland; it hardly begins before the 6th of 
July, and is over the 6th of September; the vegetation is therefore as 
rapid as in Russia, where the ground is covered with snow, sown and 
reaped withintwo months. Sent the surgeon to visit a poor Esquimaux. 
woman, whowas dying. Pulmonary complaint appears to be theirscourge. 
It is not the marvellous crucible of their stomach that gives way. | 

Thursday, 13th.—We learn that from Marble Head, thirteen vessels 
have sailed for this coast, thirty from Boston, twenty-five from Newbury 
Port, fifteen from Beverly. We met at Cape Charles, five going to the 
northward, forty-five off Seal Island, ten at Batteau Harbour, twelve at 
Black Islands, twenty at Greedy Harbour, thirty-nine at Independant 
Harbour, and five at Sandwich Bay. After breakfast, went with Mr. 
Pearce, to examine the Main Tickle; we went from thence to Dumpling. 
Island; Mr. Beard was away at his salmon fishing, but ‘Le Chef” pre- 
pared us a very good dinner, with the help of a sort of “en cas de nuit,’ 
which I carried in the boat. Found more islands, called a little group,. 
lying en famille, after Sir Charles Hamilton, his wife and son. Dump- 
img Harbour, very good, four fathoms water; landed on the opposite 
island, very beautiful, full of heaths; the only place in thiscountry, ex- 
cept Cape Charles, where I have ever observedthem. Cold evenings. 

We have established, I hope tolerably, the navigation of Sandwich Bay 
which has, hitherto, been a sad hydrographical reproach. The evenings 
here are so fine that Iam almost always induced to walk the deck till 
midnight, there is sometimes a freshness, brilliancy and richness in a 
northern summer evening, that is almost indescribable, and can be hardly 
understood by a person who has not seen the Aurora Borealis in its per- 
fection, and the wildness of this romantic uninhabited country. 

Burns says, the Aurora Borealis is to be heard as well as seen; I do. 
not believe a word of it. Poet as he was, he might think more suo, 
that these glorious corruscations should utter an audible harmony, like. 
the singing-together-for-joy of the morning stara— 

“ But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly hedge us in, we cannot hear it.” 
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With that exception, his description seems written for our express cir- 
cumstances and edification :— 


“ The winds were laid, the air was still, 
The stars they shot along the sky, 
The fox was howling on the hill, 
And the distant echoing glens reply; 
The cauld blue north was streaming forth 
Her lights wi’ hissing e’erie din.” 
No doubt a Labrador dewy eve and star-light night are more glowing 
and gorgeous and enjoyable than ours. 


** Peace, how the moon slceps with Endymion, 
And would not be awaked.” 


This talk is intelligible in Sandwich Bay or at Belmont; in England it 
would be “ Fudge!” . 

Friday 14th.—The boat we sent to Eagle River for the Salmon 
Hunters (the technical phrase), returned at midnight, with five casks 
salted, and twenty fresh fish. The pilot remained behind to collect his 
nets. Propose to return to Cape Charles to-morrow. I feel a good 
deal behindhand with homeward rews. 

Saturday 15th.—No “ancient mariner” in the shape of a pilot; weighed 
at Gh., the ground was so tenacious, broke messenger, purchases, &e. 
got our anchor with great difficulty; bought a fine puppy which I shall 
try to rear on goat’s milk. At I1h., passed through Main Tickle, by 
our own chart (we are abundantly proud of the same), anchored at - 
noon from its falling calm; breeze sprung up at 1 o'clock, right in; 
weighed and beat through; chart still very faithful, “ Le vrai est le seul 
beau,” inhydrography. At 2h. stood too close to North River Flats, 
run on shore, rather mal-a-propos, in the praises of our chart (See old 
Wraxall, “ the Queen of Portugual is one of the best shots in Europe, 
she narrowly escaped killing the king lately, her ball grazing his 
temple,” &c.). Run an anchor out astern, in sail, and hove off after 
some labour, loosened the ship in her bed by sallying the crew across 
the deck, up boats and made sail again. At 4h. came to off Indian 
Harbour, sent boats to sound and the launch for sand, to a little point 
which the fishermen use as a burial place. They have a reverence for 
this last home of their ancestors, and bring their dead to repose there 
from inconvenient distances. ‘ The rude forefathers of the hamlet” 
at home choose to sleep their long sleep with their kindred—and so it 1s 
with their aquatic brethren on this side of the Atlantic. Cleared in the 
evening. Indian Harbour is a pretty cove in Huntingdon Island; good 
anchorage in 15 fathoms. 

Sunday 16th.—A fine day, and a quiet comfortable Sunday on 
board. Boys reading in my cabin in the evening. 

Monday 17th.—Fine morning, boats surveying; at 1 o’clock the fog, 
which had set in at 10 a.m., cleared away; weighed and beat out; it 
blew a heavy sea breeze, and the ship was so crank and unmanageable 
from our water being out and a good deal of timber on deck, that we 
were very near getting on shore on Entrance Island. At 3h. we beat u 
to Dumpling Harbour, anchored in the entrance, weighed and war 
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in, and moored with the kedge. A secure little harbour, 4 fathoms-water, 
under a pretty hill, in Hamilton Island, and convenient for wooding and 
watering. Wrote to St. Johns and England by a vessel which we hear 
of going from Greedy Harbour, and sent the letters to Greedy Harbour 
by a fishing boat. 

Tuesday 18th.—Fine morning, sae oat watering; weather un- 
naturally warm and close; at 1 o'clock the loaded atmosphere discharged 
itself in a heavy squall and rain; brought home the stream anchor; 
drove on shore; down masts and yards, ran an anchor out and hove off, 
moored afresh; heavy rain. Mr. Beard dined on board, we find him civil 
and obliging. Cold raw evening, twenty degrees difference in ther- 
mometer since morning; fish coming in; glass high. 

Wednesday 19th.—Morning fulfilled the promise of the glass; em- 

loyed watering; walked on shore, bought some silver fox skins from a 
barter in Wild Bay, £2. each. The rocks of these islands are mica 
slate with a great deal of embedded granite. Observed many Ameri- 
cans going to the northward; conclude that the fishery has failed to 
the southward; they follow the fish north or south; as they drive them 
away by throwing the “ gurry” overboard. Dined with Mr. Beard: 
finished watering. In the morning we propose sailing for Cape Charles. 

Attended the cod manufacture in the evening; having rather a 
‘‘ greedy” eye, I observed and noted the process and division of labour. 
The boat is brought to the end of the flake which is open to receive the 
fish: the first performer stands in the boat with an instrument like a 
pitch fork with one prong broken, he sticks this through the head of a 
fish, into the body of another, and throws them rapidly on the stage, 
from whence a youngster, or greenman, carries them on a barrow to 
tables on the flakes, where are seated at each, three functionaries; the 
first takes the fish from the heap at his side, separates, with a single 
cut, each side of its gills; then lays it on the table and makes an in- 
cision from the throat to the tail (this man is called, in virtue of his 
office, ‘the Cut-throat,”) he then passes the fish along the table to the 
‘‘ Header,” who, through the incision, removes the entrails; the liver 
he dexterously sweeps into a shoot, under which is a vessel destined to 
receive it (and in which it dissolves into oil), the rest of the entrails fall 
through another shoot into the water. He then places the head on the 
edge of a sharp board before him, and separates it with a jerk, dropping 
it from under his hand, and passing the fish to the “ Splitter,” who 
is the most expert practitioner. He strikes the sound, or air-bladder, 
which is fast to the back-bone of the fish (with the point of his knife 
to prevent its incumbering him by its distension, and then in two strokes 
extracts the back bone, and throws the fish into a barrow by bis side. 
A sixth operator rolls the barrow away to the heap where its contents 
are received by a seventh, who salts and stacks them up; they remain 
here a week, are taken out, washed clean in a floating rack for the pur- 
pose, laid a day in a heap to extract by compressure the water they have 
imbibed in their ablution; they are then spread out to dry, a haymaking 
process is pursued which perfectsthem. In about three weeks, the rules 
for the use of this manufacture are sufficiently familiar. About 500 fish 
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an hour are prepared in the manner above described, by eight men, a very 
respectable result, considering what is done. A single man could prepare 
about twelve, and the eight men employed separately only ninety-six. 
This is not quite like pin making, but, still the division of labour tells. 

Thursday 20th.— Weighed at daylight from Dumpling Island, calm, 
towed out; at 9h. sprung up a breeze, beat past Huntingdon Island, and 
bade adieu to Sandwich Bay. I was busily employed reducing my sail- 
ing directions for our chart, into as concise a form as possible, agreeing 
with Hudibras “that brevity is very good when we are, or are not 
understood.” Beat all day; at 7 p.m. anchored in Greedy Harbour; ill, 
laid down, a bitter cold raw evening. The fish “cruel slack,” te. very 
scarce, they will not “come and be killed.” 

Friday 21st.—Rainy cold morning, sent boats to survey, walked with 
the pilot as my guide (as a pilot should be) through Greedy Island. The 
names of those places are bad enough, but, are so mangled by this old 
gentleman, that it amounts to what has been called pronunciatory defa- 
mation. As our cicerone and instructor in the art of catching fish and 
game, he is always with us, and tells us a great deal of his somewhat 
discreditable antecedents. At first he made broad his phylacteries, and 
did the respectable, but now he tells us queer things, mourning and 
chuckling over them at the same time; not uncommon. [I have seen it 
over and over 

“A tale of weakness this that in the act, 
Of penitence indulgent to itself, 
With garrulous palliation half repeats. 
The sin it ill repents.” 


What a beautiful scene in Southey! and how he helps it out with fire- 
flies, and nightingales, and cork trees, and sierras, and starlight, 

“How many things by season seasoned are, 

To their right praise and due perfection.” 

I am reading Southey’s Roderick over again with deep interest. What 
a charm Spanish scenery throws over Spanish stories. Don Quixote or 
Gil Blas would be nothing if the scene were in Holland, and we had to 
do with Burgomasters and straits, roads and fog. Gathered a quantity 
of wild parsley, (Alexandria), a tolerable vegetable. Found here the 
defendant in the case of Mr. Beard, who is going to ‘ seek redress ” at 
St. Johns. 

Saturday 22nd.—Cold rainy morning, wind easterly, would not 
move; at 8h. wind came from the northward, fine weather, weighed, calm, 
at 3h. easterly wind sprung up, rounded Round Hill Island at 10h. and 
stood to the Suheanl | 

Sunday 23rd.—Fine morning, mustered at divisions and Divine ser- 
vice. At noon wind came to the southward, with a thick fog, beating 
along shore for Cape St. Michael; in the evening blowing hard with 
thick weather, close reefed and made snug for the night. There is 
much difference of opinion as to the mode of navigation amongst ice- 
bergs. Some heave to; I prefer to keep way enough on to tack, if neces- 
sary, on finding an ugly customer under our Iee. At 11h. found our- 
selves in this predicament, kept our luff and weathered, thank God, but 
by a few yards only. These beastly nuisances, do however, give some 
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warning, by a sensible cooling of the vicinity, as the bit of ice in the 
tumbler affects the ‘‘ Sherry Cobler,” we hear so much of.* 

Monday 24th.—Fine morning, but foggy; at 4h. it cleared away, 
made sail to the southward towards Cape Charles, wind blowing freahly 
at S.S.W., beating to the southward; at noon weathered Tibbs Ribs, 
stood towards Ship Cove; at 12h. 30m. anchored in our old birth, were 
‘pleased to observe the surveying cutter Jnspector at. anchor in Indian 
Cove. Mr. Bullock came on board with our letters. . 

Tuesday 25th.—Rainy cold weather, engaged all day, and half of the 
night reading and writing; corrected my time-pieces by Mr. Bullock’s, 
according to the meridian of St Johns; found ourselves seven miles to 
the westward. 

Wednesday 26th.—Weather cleared up, despatched the Inspector 
with our letters for St. Johns and England; she is to go to Belleisle and 
some other places on the coast to ascertain the exact place, and then to 
proceed to St. Johns, where they hope to arrive about the 10th of 
August. Old Prowse came on board, very good kind of man: fishing 
indifferent; fine evening. 

Thursday 27th.—Fine morning, but foggy at sea, went on shore in 
hopes to walk off a bad headache, held a sessions as J.P. which did not 
contribute to my cure; tried an Irish labourer for an outrage, and re- 
turned on board. Heard two guns outside the harbour, answered them 
with two, and sent a boat out; to our surprise observed the Admiral’s 
flag on board the Grasshopper standing into the bay, went on board; 
found he had run to the northward, to see how matters were going on, 
being nervous as to our dealings with the Americans. Having seen me, 
and received my reports, charts, &c., he said he would return forthwith 
to St. Johns, calling on his way at Trinity. He approved of all our 
proceedings, and was charmed that peace had been so well preserved. 
Wind came in, Grasshopper anchored, dined on board of her, and 
walked on shore after dinner with the Admiral. 

Friday 28th.—Rainy, cold, foggy weather; Admiral weighed, at 9h. 
I asked leave to accompany him in hopes of finding the Tender, and 
recovering our letters, which we lamented having sent by her. Mr. 
Jennings, the deporté from Sandwich Bay, came in while we were 
weighing, to seek redress from the Governor, who could not afford him 
any. Poor man he has a wife and family, whom I fear will suffer by his 
obstinacy, putting salt on the tail of the chief justice will prove costly. 
To our joy at 2 o'clock we saw the Inspector, but our joy was damped 
as well as our garments, by a thick rainy fog, which shut her out of our 
view for four hours, and when it cleared away she had disappeared. 
Passed close to Belleisle ledge, it always shews itself above water, sun- 
set, rain and fog: parted company with the Admiral, he steering for 
F — I for Croque, which I propose to visit; passed Belleisle, barren 
and high, flat at the top, saw an iceberg separate; very fine exhibition 
as if it were got up expressly. 


® During the war, in the Prometheus I used to work round icebergs, and 
batter them with shot for exercise: en revenche, their kindred have often 
frightened me out of my life, and fragments have knocked againt mine ancient 
Favorite more velemently than was good for her. 
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Tur Pirate SLAVER. 
(Continued from page 248.) 


The Curlew arrived at St. Thomas’s, on the 4th October, anchoring 
as before in the roadstead of St. Anua de Chaves. There was no 
little disappointment on board, at finding the Esperanza had taken 
her departure, and probably the pirates in her. The governor, however, 
declared that she had taken away no one, and maintained as before that 
there never had been any of the Panda's crew on the island. He pro- 
fessed to have made a strict search for the:n, in the Curlew’s absence. 
Tt was of no avail telling him what had been learnt respecting them 
at Cape Lopez. Mr. Holmes, the American, as soon as he could do so 
without being suspected, put himself into communication with Captain 
Trotter, and told him the whole truth. The pirates he stated had not 
gone away in the Esperanza: they were still on the island, and had 
purchased a small vessel, then in the harbour, from no less a person 
than the governor himself, and had been employed in fitting her out, till 
the moment the Curlew hove in sight, when the govenor made them 
retire into the country. Fortified by this information from an _ indi- 
vidual whose testimony was above suspicion, Captain Trotter told the 
governor that he would adopt measures himself for taking the pirates 
off the island, if they were not given up to him, as he knew positively 
that they were there in concealment. Matters had gone thus far when 
information was received from Captain Pollard, master of the American 
ship Henry Hill, who Was very useful to Captain Trotter at this time, 
that the Esperanza was hovering at the back of the island, and that 
the pirates, by order of the governor, were being marched down to the 
beach, to be embarked in her. The Curlew’s boats were dispatched 
to intercept her, and just after dark, Mr. Matson got alongside, and 
the vessel was brought round to St. Anna de Chaves. The captain was 
not on board, and the pirates had not embarked, but as the schooner 
had before brought them to the island from Cape Lopez, knowing 
them to be pirates, Captain Trotter was determined to take the vessel 
before an Admiralty Court. The governor learning that the Espe- 
ranza was seized and permanently detained, felt that further evasion, 
and falsehood would be useless. He now professed to have formed 
aclue to their discovery, and sent off to the Curlew, to say that five 
Spaniards had been seen at a distant part of the island, and that 
he had sent for them. They of course proved to be the mate, car- 
penter, and seamen of the Panda.* During the many tedious inter- 
views with the governor, the subject of the schooner, which had been 
sold to the pirates, had been but incidently alluded to. It was now 
nece to bring it prominently before him. He as might be expect- 
ed, dented all knowledge of the transaction, and especially the notorious 
fact of himself being the vender: when closely pushed, he evaded the 
question in various ways, pleading at one time, the want of a good 
interpreter, (though there was an excellent one in Captain Fatio,) at 


*Bernardo de Soto, Mate; Francisco Ruiz, Carpenter; Manoel Boyga, Do- 
mingo de Guzman, and Juan Antonio Portana, seamen. 
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another time, ii health. Thus gaining time he was enabled to produce 
some one else who professed to have sold the vessel to the pirates. It 
was easy under the circumstances to manufacture a new bill of sale, for 
not only the governor, but every official on the island, and the popula- 
tion in general, were in favor of the pirates, so that Captain Trotter was 
obliged to content himself for the present, with insisting that the governor 
should seize the vessel in question, and detain her till instructions were 
sent from the general government at Princes; and that he should also 
imprison Cosmé, the captain of the Esperanza: all this the governor 
engaged to do. 

It might appear incredible that pirates should be thus protected in a 
sie of Portugal, but be it true or not that the authorities of the 
island were privy to all that Mr. Holmes accused them of, the possibility 
of their being so will not be doubted by any one who formerly visited 
the Havana, where both slave and piratical vessels used to be fitted out 
in open day, before the windows of the Governor-General’s palace! 
When such enormities are tolerated in the most valuable colony of Spain, 
it can be no matter of surprise that an insignificant island of the sister- 
kingdom should give shelter and encouragement to pirates. 

As for honest Mr. Holmes, he scarcely escaped with his life, having 
been nearly burnt alive in his house by the populace, and he soon after 
quitted the island. Another American scarcely fared better, being 
robbed and maltreated by the people, merely because he had been use 
to Captain Trotter. 

Very different had been the treatment received from these islanders a 
short time previously by the captain of an English merchant ship (before 
re of) who had traded, it was said, with the pirates to no inconsider- 

le extent. The palm oil captains in those days (we speak of those 
in the rivers, and this was one of them, ) were, with some highly honour- 
able exceptions, men of low principle, and it is no wonder they were so, 
when it is considered how much they were in contact with slave vessels. 

The Curlew sailed on the 4th of October for Princes Island, where 
the (dinars Government was duly informed by Captain Trotter of the 
conduct of the governor of St. Thomas. They would not agree to give 
up the captain of the Esperanza, but gave an assurance that he should 
be sent to Lisbon by the first man-of-war, and that his property should 
be sold and the proceeds be put into the royal coffers, and that the vessel 
purchased by the pirates should be sold and the proceeds disposed of 
according to law. It was promised also that the conduct of the gover- 
nor of St. Thomas should be investigated without delay. 

The Esperanza in charge of Mr. Matson scinad the Curlew at 
Princes. She had been sent to Cape Lopez to bring Captain Cosmé’s 
trunk which had been left there, and which there was reason to think 
ae contain papers showing the connection between the Esperanza 
and Panda, and throwing light upon the nefarious proceedings of various 
parties at St. Thomas. Mr. Matson w&® well received by King Pass- 
all, who appeared very much surprised, and so were the natives, to find 
the Esperanza was a prize, and the remander of the pirates prisoners. 
The king did not appear to bear any ill will on account of the late 
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proceedings of the Curlew. He said the trunk had been sent over 
to Princes. This proved to be true, and Captain Trotter being now at 
Princes was invited to examine its contents in presence of the Portuguese 
authorities. As the trunk had travelled so far and passed through so 
many hands, it is needless to say, that no papers to criminate any party 
were found in it. The visit of Mr. Matson at Cape Lopez was not 
without an important result. The natives on hearing of the Esperan- 
za’s detention and the imprisonment of Cosmé, broke into his store 
where his cargo had been placed, and pillaged it of everything in spite 
of Mr. Matson’s remonstrances. When the general scramble began 
King Pass-all rushed out of his house, at first armed with a spear, and 
afterwards with a sword, and tried or rather pretended, to put an end to 
the pillage. His real object was to secure the greater part to himself: 
he used his sword pretty freely over the shoulders of all except his 
numerous wives, of whom he had no less than 400, and about 100 

resent on this occasion, by whose exertions he obtained more than the 
fion's share. King Pase-all might well say “ It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good;” and so might the seven or eight hundred slaves intended 
to have been embarked in the Panda and Esperanza, who at all events 
had now got a reprieve. 

Captain Trotter had thus succeeded in securing fifteen of the original 
crew, including the captain, mate, and carpenter, of the Panda, while 
some he had traced to have escaped beyond his reach; but so long as 
any remained on the coast, or unaccounted for, he considered it his duty 
to persevere in his attempts to get hold of them; and accordingly, 
hearing that one was still at Cape Lopez, he again proceeded there, 
though seven months had elapsed since the Curlew’s first visit. On 
this occasion he was doomed to be disappointed; and the attempt was 
unhappily attended with consequences of an unlooked for nature. 

On the arrival of the Curlew aud the Esperanza at Cape Lopez, on 
the 19th January, 18-44, Mr. Matson who had always been so well received 
by the people there, was dispatched in the boat of the latter vessel, to 
demand the surrender of the pirate; but the king who was in a state of 
intoxication, without any ceremony made him prisoner, together with 
his boat’s crew. Lieutenant Pyke was also sent from the Curlew in the 
gig manned with six Kroomen armed with cutlasses, to board a Portu- 
gneve echooner which was lying within about twenty yards of the beach: 

e had just arrived alongside and was engaged looking at her papers, 
when fifteen or sixteen canoes, previously concealed from sight, and 
containing two or three hundred men, armed with every kind of weapon, 
suddenly darted from the beach. The Kroomen were in a moment 
driven from the boat, and Lieutenant Pyke after receiving many wounds, 
and narrowly escaping with his life, was taken on shore, stripped of 
his clothes, and left in bis wounded state to pass the night in the open 
air. The pig being round a point of land, this attack took place out 
of sight of the Curlew, and®hose on board were unconscious of any 
disaster having occurred. Lieutenant McNeale wishing to know what 
was transpiring on shore, and being unable to consult Captain Trotter, 

who was ill, took upon himself the responsibility of landing in the jolly 
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boat with six white men, unarmed, accompanied by Mr. Chapman the 
purser. When they reached the beach, a crowd of armed natives rushed 
unexpectedly upon them, making prisoners of them all. | 

In this unexpected manner King Pass-all made prisoners of four officers 
and six white men, and ten Kroomen. Captain Matson (the officer who 
has been so frequently mentioned) has at our request kindly supplied us 
with an account of what took place on the occasion, and we shall give 
it in his own words. , , 

‘“‘ About January, 1834, we were informed that one of the pirates still 
remained at Cape Lopez, he having ran away into the bush, when the 
rest were given up. 7 : 

‘Captain Trotter, who always fancied that nothing was done while 
anything remained to do, determined on getting him also; as soon, 
therefore, as his duties as senior officer would permit, he sailed for Cape 
Lopez. On arriving there, Captain Trotter being himself very ill in 
bed, from an attack of fever, sent me to demand of the king the remain- 
ing pirate. On waiting on His Majesty, between four and five o’clock 
m the afternoon, I found him half drunk and in a towering passion; 
and on stating the object of my visit he declared he would not give up 
any one who had claimed his protection, and that as Captain Trotter 
had made war on him, he would make prisoners of all Englishmen, and 
would now begin by keeping me a prisoner until £500 was paid for my 
ransom. I saw he was very drunk, and had no idea he would do what 
he threatened, but on the head krooman coming to report that the 
natives had hauled up my boat, I saw something serious was intended. 
I was detained a short time in the King’s house, and then told to go 
where I liked. On proceeding to the beach I found a great commotion 
and excitement, and was informed that one of the Czurlew’s boats 
manned by white men had been captured, and the crew stripped naked. 
I was conducted to a small hut, where I found McNeale, first of the 
Curlew, stark naked and both legs inirons. I then returned to the 
king to remonstrate against this treatment, but, found him more drunk 
than ever; all that I could get out of him was, ‘One time, Captain 
Trotter—me, now, I,—Captain Trotter,’ and this he kept on repeating 
in answer to my complaints. While this was going on, a white man 
was brought to the king a prisoner, quite naked, and his face and 
person covered with blood and dirt. It was some moments before I 
recognized Lieutenant Pyke, second of the Curlew; my first impulse 
was to throw off my coat to give him, but the old king ordered me to 
desist, and on my refusing he threatened that I should be stripped like 
the rest. I thought it politic to comply, but the old brute allowed me 
to give Pyke my pocket handkerchief; he also agreed to let McNeale 
out of irons. It was then getting dark, and we were marched off by 
different parties, and not allowed to hold any communication with eac 
other. Prince Narshin, whom I formerly had a prisoner on board the 
merchant barque, took me under his especial protection; I asked him to 
look after the rest, and to give them something to eat; he did so and 
was very kind and attentive. This young fellow did much to alleviate 
our sufferings. - I did not close my eyes during: that night, being dread- 
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fully tormented by mosquitos and other vermin: the noise and excitement 
too on the beach, made me believe that an attack on the Curlew was 
meditated. I felt uneasiness on this account; Captain Trotter was very 
ill; nearly all the officers and part of the crew prisoners; the remainder 
sickly, and the few that were well were divided between the Curlew and 
the schooner. A surprise on a dark night might have proved successful, 
and even had the natives been repulsed with loss, the fate of those on 
shore would have been sealed. While this move was going on, I heard 
footsteps stealthily approaching the hut in which I lay a solitary prisoner; 
whispers were exchanged as some person unfastened the door, and I 
made sure that I was about to be assassinated; but it turned out that 
the intruders were two blacks who came to enquire of me how many 
whites remained on board the Cerlew and the schooner. I pretended 
to count up numbers and then replied ‘One hundred and twenty, or one 
hundred and twenty-five on board the Curlew, and twenty-five on 
board the schooner.’ I believe this exaggeration of numbers prevented 
an attack. 

‘“‘ The next morning we were all taken before the king who received us 
in great state, surrounded by about forty of the head men of the place. 
All the Curlew's men were quite naked except myself, who had been 
allowed to keep my clothes as well as to wear my sword, on account as 
he said, of our former friendship. We remonstrated energetically — 
our treatment, f pdacieg ped in having been stripped and beaten; he re- 
plied that it had been done and could not now be helped; that we should 
not be released until Captain Trotter paid him goods amounting to 
8,000 dollars, with a promise not to molest him again, and that if these 
terms were not agreed to he would send us into the bush, where we 
should (as he said) die of fever or be devoured by wild beasts. All 
remonstrance appeared to be in vain, and two Kroomen were dispatched 
in a canoe to inform Captain Trotter of our predicament and the terms 
offered for our ransom. The king also permitted Lieutenant Pyke to go 
off in a canoe, to have his wounds dressed, under a promise to return. 
Captain Trotter wrote to inform us that he was ready to make any sa- 
erifice rather than allow us to remain another day in so unhealthy a spot, 
and desired us to make the best bargain we could, adding, that he would 
send the things on shore directly. After a long negociation with the 
king, it was agreed that we were to give him goods amounting to £100, 
and that we should be liberated on the receipt of them. The ransom was 
accordingly sent on shore the same evening, but as it was then getting 
dark we thought it better to send it off agai, fearing the natives might 
ani a great part. It was sent on shore early next morning, and the 

ng had everything taken into his store, and then coolly informed us 
that we had not sent one quarter enough, and that we should remain . 
until his former demand was complied with. We expressed ourselves 
most indignant at his conduct, but he appeared quite callous to all we 
said; he defied us to do our worst, saying he cared not for the English 
or any other nation. Our patience was well nigh exhausted, and we 
cared little what he did with us. That day and the next were spent in 
useless negociation; he sent for us a dozen times a day, trying to make 
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us give something else, but we were determined to run any risk and 
endure any privation rather than allow ourselves to be cheated again: 
compliance would only have been considered as weakness and would 
have led to no good result. On the third day the Fair Hosamond 
arrived, which rather frightened him, and finding he could not get 
anything else he on the fourth day sent us all off with our boats. On 
approaching our vessel we were received with three hearty cheers, and 
our sufferings were very soon forgotten. 

‘“‘ As the king had behaved in so treacherous a manner in keeping us 
prisoners so long after the stipulated ransom had been paid, and had only 
released us on the appearance of another vessel of war, Captain Trotter 
was determined not to submit tamely to such treatment. Accordingly 
the next morning he sent to the king demanding repayment of the ran- 
som, as well as restitution of the clothes which his officers and men had 
been robbed of. On this request being indignantly refused, I was 
ordered to Princes in the Esperanza to look for the Trinculo, with 
orders for her to proceed immediately to Cape Lopez. I fortunately found 
her there, and the two vessels returned together. Preparations were 
immediately made to attack and burn the town. The water being too 
shoal to allow the ships to approach, the boats of the squadron (eleven 
in number) proceeded off the town and opened a fire from musketry, 
rockets, ad a twelve-pounder carronade in the T'rinculo’s pinnace. 
The rockets soon drove the natives out of the town, and doubtless with 
some loss, but they assembled in a thick wood just outside of the town, 
from which it was found impossible to dislodge them. They appeared 
to be in immense numbers; while we had been collecting our forces, 
the king had done his best to increase his own from the surrounding 
country, sending away the women and no doubt every thing valuable 
out of town. 

“It was never, I believe, Captain Trotter’s intention to attack [the 
population of | this human hive, but merely to drive the people out of the 
town by our guns and rockets and then set it on fire, as a punishment for 
the perfidy of their chiefs. But as they had assembled in such numbers, 
and as the wind had shifted and was blowing directly off shore, which 
rendered it more difficult eflectually to fire the town, Captain Trotter did 
not think proper to risk the lives of his crew, when success appeared so 
doubtful. Therefore, after doing what harm we could with our guns and 
rockets, orders were given to return on board, much to the disappoint- 
ment of ‘“ Jack,” who was most anxious to come to closer quarters, and 
settle scores with those who had so illtreated his shipmates. 

“‘It was well, perhaps, for many of us, that Captain Trotter jadged 
more coolly and more correctly, and withheld the impetuosity of his crew. 
Had we landed, the utmost amount of success would have been the 
destruction of some empty bamboo houses, and under the most favorable 
circumstances we must have looked for a few casualties among our- 
selves, and this a very trifling success would not have justified.” 

The Curlew had for some time been very unhealthy; the captain and 
several of the officers and many of the crew were ill. Lieutenant Pyke 
especially, was dangerously il], but eventually recovered. Some of the 
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ship’s company had died; instead therefore, of returning to Princes, 
where the Pelorus was expected to relieve the Curlew, Captain Trotter 
determined to go to Ascension, where the cruizers were ordered to go to 
whenever sickness broke out. Every one on board the Esperanza on the 
the contrary continued quite healthy, though without a medical officer. 
Those of the prisoners who had been ill, were kept on board the Curlew 
and improved in health from the day they were brought from the shore, 
especially Nicholas Costa, a young Spaniard of the /’anda, who was at 
death’s door when he was brought on board: the gratitude of this indi- 
vidual, at first very great, it will be afterwards seen, did not increase 
with his returning health. 

The Curlew and Esperanza, after being a mouth at Ascension, 
sailed together for England, arriving at Portsmouth in June, 1834. 

On the Curlew being paid off, the Admiralty undertook the charge 
of the Panda’s crew, but as the Lsperanza’s guilt could not be proved 
until a verdict was found against the former, the Board felt obliged to 
leave that vessel at Captain Trotter’s “disposal.” ‘Lord Palmerston, how- 
ever, on being appealed to, had a communication with M. de Sarmento, 
(afterwards Baron Moncorvo) the Portuguese Minister, and the Espe- 
ranza was subsequently delivered over to the authorities at Lisbon. 
Captain Trotter a few years afterwards met her on the Coast of Africa 
as a man-of-war in the service of Her Most Faithful Majesty. Cosmé, 
her former captain, it was learnt, did not live to see Lisbon, and there 
was every reason to believe that the proceeds of the schooner bought by 
the pirates from the governor of St. Thomas, had not been sent to the 
Imperial treasury. 

But, to return to the Panda. As it was thought that no conviction of 
the offenders could be obtained in England, and that the only probable 
means of their being brought to punishment, would be to send them ta 
America, where some of the crew of the Mexican might be found to iden- 
tify the prisoners, it was resolved to make them over to the Government of 
the United States; and accordingly the Admiralty had them conveyed 
in H.M.S. Savage, to Salem in Massachusetts. A British man-of-war 
had not entered that port for upwards of fifty years, and this, combined 
with the circumstances of the present visit; caused great excitement 
amongst the townspeople. They considered it a compliment paid by the 
British Government to the United States that the pirates had been sent 
to America for trial, and the greatest kindness and hospitality were shewn 
to Captain Loney and the officers of the Savage, especially by Mr. 
Joseph Peabody, the eminent merchant to whom the Mezican belonged, 
with whom Mr. G. Quintom, who was sent from England to give 
evidence, took up his residence. 

It will be remembered that Salem was the port whence the Mexican 
had sailed, just two years before; and by one of those coincidences in 
which we cannot but recognise the hand of a controlling Providence, 
this same vessel, the Mezrican, with the same captain, mate, and cook, 
on board, who had been plundered by the prisoners, was in harbour 
ready for sea when the Savage arrived. ‘These were of course detained 
as witnesses, as well as one or two others who had belonged to the 
Mexican and who happened to be at Salem at the time. , | 
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THe Paciric og Great OcEan.—A Nautical Sketch. 
(Continued from page 231.) 


Tur Polynesians possessed considerable ingenuity in contrivances to 
meet the calls of necessity; and the rude arte which they practiced in 
the construction of their dwellings, and more especially in their canoes, 
were in advance of those of the Red men of the continent generally. 
Those who were contemporary, at least, at the era of discovery, the 
Mexicans, Guatemaleans, peninsulars of Yucutan and Peruvians are the 
exceptions. 2 

The islanders had however, made essays in sculpture, and in painting 
too, but after a very primitive fashion; yet, not falling very far short 
as to execution of the Nimroud sculptures, which are attracting such 
notice at present. But the design appears to be essentially different, the 
latter being figured representations of historical facts; the former more 
in caricature of objects familiar to the view, than in the truthfulness of 
natural delineation. But, some busts ‘of gigantic size, were found in 
Easter Island, of which tradition could give no account by whom, or for 
what purpose erected, that were superior in execution to the images of 
the Morais seen generally in the islands. By the same hands were 
supposed to be risen, those well proportioned elongated pyramids situated 
in the midst of secluded groves, which offered to the eyes of the civilized 
voyagers objects extremely picturesque; second perhaps, in that point 
of view, only to the beautiful aqueduct of antiquity, or the modern 
viaduct, which has been so recently multiplied throughout England. — 

The same mystery hangs over these works of art in the solitary isles 
of the South Sea, that envelops the trophies of research in Yucutan and 
other parts of the American continent; but the former are rude in com- 
parison with the taste displayed in the magnificence of the details, and 
in the surprising magnitude of the temples of the latter, which in those 
respects seem to vie with the Cyclopean structures of Memphis and of 
Thebes. 

The subject is, indeed, a very puzzling one. Left alone to himself in 
the woods in infancy, man becomes not only a savage in the strictest 
sense of the word, but, has his natural instincts developed to a proportion 
far beyond the amount in clearness of his reason; a proof that culture 
and instruction are absolutely necessary to form him into a rational being. 
The dawn of civilization, doubtless, was from inspiration, through the 
mediate will, or agency emanating from infinite power; and it has been 
presumed that (in the subsequent retrogression among the tribes spread 
over the earth) no people, without intercourse with another people, who 
are civilized, can become sv. Hence, if there be truth in this, the diffi- 
culty of accounting for the great advances which the Mexicans and other 
nations of the New Continent made, not only in the arts, and domestic 
economy, but in the science of government. There is a tribe, indeed, 
in the valley of the Sierra de los Mimbros in Mexico, of white Indians, 
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and another tribe also white, who, have been supposed to be the descend- 
ants of the Welsh under Madoc. 

It is a remark, that a simple contrivance often remains undiscovered 
for a great length of time, whilst diligent search is made for a remedy 
to something which requires it. This is exemplified in a remarkable 
degree, among the islanders in their mode of heating water. They had 
discovered either from application, or by accident, the means of obtaining 
fire; but, never struck upon the obvious plan of placing a filled stone 
vessel with liquid upon the flames, so as to quickly boil the water, but 
contented themselves with the tardy process of heating stones red-hot, 
and successively placing these in the fluid to produce ebullition. 

This deficiency of excogitation is the more singular, as we find the 
same people ingeniously adopting the ballancer as a prevention of their 
narrow canoes upsetting, a contrivance by no means so simple as that 
of placing a stone-pot ona fire. For the same reason the double-canoe 
was probably adopted. Their skill in naval architecture had not perhaps, 
reached so entific a point as to make them comprehend, that increased 
beam would have answered the purpose; or it ma have been the case 
that their trees were not large enough to admit of it in the single log- 
canoe. But some islanders had given to their vessels that form which is 
best adapted to a life-boat; and which the civilized world has been so 
late in iesecnne. 

Necessity has been truly said to be the mother of invention. In 
these islands we see it exemplified; but although mechanical art has to a 
certain degree obtained, science, except in a very trifling measure, with 
reference to the stars, the currents, and the winds, is wanting. The 
idea that suggested the feasibility of a tree being converted into a float- 
ing vessel for the purpose of transport, sprang rhaps from sagacity 
and instinct, rather from the dictates of reason; * hecwins the originators, 
or their successors, would have advanced from the open and frail canoe, 
to the decked vessel of larger dimensions, built o several pieces; to 
fashion which, although a tedious operation, their stone adzes were equal. 
The small vessel, it may be true, answered the pu for the occu- 
pation it was intended, that of aiding the pursuit of dishing. | 

But they certainly employed their canoes as vessels of transport, which 
appears a proof that their idea went beyond the single consideration of 
the fitness of their hollowed log for fishing excursions. Yet the stopped 
short of that: the idea of forming one large vessel that would be equal 
to the conveyance of all their warriors, seems not to have entered their 
imagination. It was science to forward the art which they had obtained, 
which was Ag eae and they had it not. They pushed their instinctive 
ingenuity to the ne plus ultra of their capacity, enlarging their models 
to the full extent that the largest tree would admit, such are the New 
Zealand war canoes; but the employment of many trees, cut into pieces, 
to be again joined and fashioned into shape so as to form a whole, which 
should be equal to carry as much as a dozen of their canoes, was, we may 
believe, beyond their conception, assuredly not beyond their means.* 


* Applying this remark to New Zealand and the larger isles. 
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The nearest approach to it was the double cance, (some of which had a 
platform between, ) but the object appears to have been to obtain stability 
rather than capacity for burthen. 

The mast and sail is a device which they were in possession of 
prior to their discovery by Europeans; the paddle is in univeral use. 
Some of the cances are very beautiful models; and are extremely credit- 
sei the taste and ingenuity of their builders, or rather to their 
shapers. 

Some of their articles of dress were not inelegant—such as the feather 
cloaks, and helmets, used by the Sandwich islanders. We perceive 
every where among the otherwise rude children of nature, that there is 
a natural as well as an acquired taste. Some of their carvings are pleas- 
ing, and there appears a disposition not only to ornament their instru- 
ments, &c., but hee persons too, and with respect to tattooiug, some of 
the patterns are most elaborate, and must have called up a vast degree 
of patience, both in the performer and the individunl operated upon. 
The paper-mulberry cloth, if cloth it ean be called, was a very frail 
article of dress to the belles; and if vanity had no share in its folds round 
the body of the wearer, it was at least an indication of a becoming sense 
of the propriety of decorum, which, if it cannot be conceded to the 
nymphs of Matavia Bay, may, perhaps, be to the innate feeling of 
modesty pertaining to the sex of the less frequented isles. These 
island hters of Eve, by the way, differ only in degree from their 
refined aid fairer sisters, in the exercise of their natural H pblag in the 
endeavour to heighten their charms by decoration. They are in the 
practice of garlanding their hair, with beautiful and sweet scented 
flowers; a mode, which from its simplicity, many persons may consider 
more attractive, than all the splendour and ling radiance which 
jewels bestow on the wearer, in the saloons of the haut ton, of the civilized 
world. The cotton plant grows in many of the islands, yet, the natives 
had not discovered that it would be employed in the fabrication of a 
much more durable article for dresses than the mulberry bark yields. 
The idea of twisting the article into yarn appears not to have struck 
them, with a view to its being wove into cloth. 

It is a remarkable fact that generally throughout the world, people in 
a state of nature, have employed the same he gar grea and arrows, 
spears, and clubs. These are found in the hands of the islanders of the 
great ocean. 

Although the arts, as may be supposed, are very limited, yet the bent 
of original genius is here seen as elsewhere. If there are warriors by 
profession and practice among the islanders, and who have gained renown, 
such as it is, there are mechanics whose skill bas obtained for them a 
well appreciated celebrity in the art of feshioning canoes. These men 
are in the habit of making comparatively long voyages to islands distant 
from their home; and with extraordinary patience give their whole time 
to the oceupation, during periods extending from eighteen months, to 
four or five years. 

Various are the opinions as to the peopling of the South Sea wlands. 
A recent surmise is, that the copper-coloured races sprang originally from 
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the Malays, and that these wanderers ultimately, by some fortuitous 
means found their way to the continent of America. There seems to be 
however, an apparent difficulty in reconciling the latter notion with 
physical facts. The islands generally, lie within the tropics, and in 
the track of the trade winds, which do not blow towards the continent. 
How far the currents, which sometimes run to the eastward, may have 
had influence, in such an event, we shall not offer an opinion. Consider- 
ing, however, the approximation of Asia, at Behrings Strait, to North 
America, it seems but reasonable to believe that, that portion of the 
continent received its inhabitants from the former, in the immediate 
locality of the sea coast. Others consider that the islands were peo- 
pled from the American continent. The opinion that the Polynesians 
are descendants of the Malays is not unreasonable; by a reference to the 
chart, it will be seen that diate is a chain of islands extending from 
Borneo under the Equator, to the south-eastward, down to Gambiers 
Group on the Southern tropic, between the 140th and 130th degrees of 
west longitude. The Malays as navigators were the Phoenicians of the 
Eastern seas, in one sense—not traffickers as the latter were, perhaps, 
but active voyagers, and, not improbably, as they have since been known 
to be, freebooters. 

Where the blacks of New Guinea, and a few of the islands, as well as 
those of Australia proper, came from, appears to be a mystery; or rather 
I should say, as the African continent is the head-cradle of the sable 
race, that the manner of their migration is a mystery. 

What will ultimately be the fate of these beautiful islands, and their 
not uninteresting inhabitants, we cannot pronounce, because that fate 
lies in the future out of mortal ken; but it is not improbable from _pre- 
ceeding events to believe that the white man, here as elsewhere will 
supplant the coloured man. Hitherto, the islands generally being small, 
and their distance from the civilized world being great, they have escaped 
seizure, with a few exceptions, but commercial nations have recently cast 
their eyes in this direction, and we know what a set of cormorants the 
Russians, English, French, and Anglo-Americans have proved them- 
selves in the political art of supplanting. Oh! but they civilize and 
enlighten, ae of course, ‘astonish the natives” indeed! Who pays 
the missionaries? the government of those States. And are the 
no matter—the ills endured are known. We wonder how many times, 





and in how many different parts of the world Medea’s curse of Jason—_ 


“Forget not Jove the author of these ills,’—has been uttered silently 
in the depths of secluded woods? Are political sins in the category of 
the simply moral direlictions for atonement, or are we to fall back upon 
our traveller’s convenient opinion of its all being the will, or as he says, 
‘work’ of a ‘special Providence’? At present, the islands are used as 
in eS pasmene by voydgers; in what light will these be considered 
y an 

That the islands may be made advantageous to commerce, there can 
be no reasonable doubt. They are capable of producing a large amount 
of cotton, cocoa-nut oil, Shick is superior to all other close matter for 
the use of the watch-maker, of sugar, of arrow-root flour, ginger, tume- 
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ric, cocoa, rice, Indian-corn, castor-oil, seeds, coriander, dyewoods, and, 
perhaps spices. 

It would be to the advantage of European trade to leave the natives 
unfettered; and neither to seize their islands, nor to take them under 
‘‘protection,” which would only end in “possession.” There should 
be another class of missionaries besides those purely spiritual—missiona- 
ries of humanity—to teach the natives the culture of the soil to the best 
advantage. If we look upon the natives in the light of children requir- 
ing instruction, and whom the benevolent as well as the devout are 
willing to serve, surely their worldly good should not be altogether neg- 
lected. We should rejoice to hear of societies formed for this special 
purpose. 

The most extensive clusters of islands lie between the Equator, and 
the 24th parallel of latitude south; and the largest isles are situated on 
the India side of this ocean. Between New Zealand and Australia, the 
sea is clear of islands; and below the 20th degree to the Antarctic circle, 
and between the meridians of New Zealand and 120° W., there are about 
a dozen small isles known. Towards the western coast of America, the 
islands are few in number. No doubt, in so vast an area, there are yet 
some islands which have not been discovered. 

The Spaniards claimed some of the isles which lie nearest the conti- 
nent; these have passed from them to the now independent states. 

Some British subjects have settled on an uninhabited group, called 
the Bonin Islands, in 27°N., and 142°E., which the Japanese accident- 
ally discovered about 170 years ago. 

The Russians have long since occupied many islands on the coasts of 
the continents at the extreme northern limit of this ocean, as well as 
claiming both sides of Behring Strait. On the American side they hold 
an extensive area, extending from Mount St. Elias on the southern 
coast, to Beaufort Bay on the northern, between the 60th and 70th 
degrees, and from the strait abovenamed to nearly 142° W. From the 
Baltic to the shores of the North Pacific, one empire! Perhaps, if you 
were to enquire, by what right such extensive countries are seized by 
the powerful, the answer would be merely “usitatum est!” ‘To meet 
the footing-want of a redundant population, the power seizing has not 
peor to spare from home, to colonize the space upon which it has set 
ita seal. 

What the Levant is in classic literature, the Great Ocean is in mari- 
time discovery, a never failing source of profitable enlightenment, when 
properly considered. There lies a large store of intellectual food for the 
nourishment of the mind; and the consumer need never pall his appetite 
with the dry, and to many indigestible, nautical bits which float in the 
mess of good fare provided for him. 

It was a very extensive field opened to the curiosity of the ‘Old 
World,” and for the display of the talent of those, whose stage of action 
was the “Great Waters,” and many have reaped a renown far more 
brilliant in the estimation of the peace lover, without detracting 
from the peculiar merits of the battle performers, than ever graced thie 
victory of a warrior. The conquests of the voyager on discovery were 
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over difficulties and perils; his mission, one of peace and benevolence; 
the object, an extension of knowledge, and avowedly, the conversion of 
the heathen. The evil consequences following these discoveries have no 
connection with them. 

(To be continued.) 


Dascniprion or Juam ps Fuca Strait—By Commander James Wood, 
R.N., late of H.M.S. Pandora. 


BeroreE enlenne 10 a detailed description of the Straits on cither side 
of Vancouver Island, it may be as well to take a general view of them. 

Juan de Fuca Strait divides Vancouver Island from North Oregon, and 
forms the southern boundary of our British possessions on the western coast 
of North America. 

The Greek pilot whose name they bear may well be excused, if in 1592 
when the belief of a water communication between the two oceans some- 
where in these latitudes was prevalent, he congratulated himself on viewing 
this noble estuary for the first time, on having found the long sought 
a which was to unite the Atlantic and Pacific, and open a high road 

y the north to China. After exploring so many miles of coast which offered 
not a trace of the wished for Strait, it was rather exciting to behold an open- 
ing from twelve to thirteen miles broad with a clear horizon to the eastward, 
and a depth of water that supplied no clue to its real nature. His mistake, 
however, was at length discovered, and Vancouver in 1792, with his customary 
energy and accuracy, both explored and described it. With the exception 
of Lieut. Wilks’s account of the United States Exploring Expedition which 
does not throw much light on the navigation, the seaman had no other guide 
for the Straits than what his account afforded up to 1846, when they were 
examined and surveyed by Her Majesty’s ships Herald and Pardora. 
Straight as they are, and for the most part free from danger, Vancouver's 
description was sufficient as far as the southern shore was concerned ; but, 
on the nortbern or island side, by the time the Race Rocks were reached, 
forty-eight miles from the entrance, some better guide would be necessary. 
A few miles beyond these rocks, the Hudson’s Ray Company have established 
a trading fort and farm at a small port called Victoria, which bids fair within 
a few years to become their principal establishment in these parts, and 
from its natural advantages to assume a prominent position amongst the fast 
growing settlements in North-west America. Bread, meat, vegetables, and 
other supplies may be obtained there at reasonable prices. 

On the southern shore there is mostly soundings and anchorage sufficient 
to enable vessels to wait a tide all the way to Dungeness, also several bays 
which may be used for the same purpose, when beating either up or down, 
The first is Neah Bay, close to Cape Classet, Callum ay, Freshwater Buy, 
Port Angelos, and Dungeness. From this point to Wilson Point (betwecn 
which, and Partridge Point is the entrance to Admiralty Inlet) the coast line 
is more irregular, and indented by two harbours, one with a very narrow 
entrance, but having a considerable area of deep water inside. The other 
Vancouver's ‘ Port Discovery,” an extensive and secure harbour, off which 
is Protection Island. 

In most of these bays and harbours water of good quality may be obtained 
in sufficient quantities. Indeed, throughout the Straits this important article 
is easily procured. 

On the northern shore there is less shelter, the coast line being more 
tocky, less indented by bays, with the deep water in general running closer 
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up to it than on the soutbern side. The prevailing winds also are from the 
southward of west, making it a lee shore, and the trend of the coast from 
Cape Classet being nearly south, leaves it open to the long and heavy south- 
west swell of the Pacific. This is experienced as far up as Sooke Bay, where 
the opposite shore affords protection, and from whence the coast begins to 
be more broken by bays and harbours. 

Nearly opposite to Cape Classet is Port St. Juan, a fine and deep harbour, 
but open to the south-west and exposed to the full effect of both wind and 
swell. From this port the coast runs in one unbroken line to Point Otter, 
which forms the southern extreme of Sooke Bay, beyond which is Sooke Inlet 
leading into Sooke Basin. The next indentation is Becher Bay, beyond 
which lies Bentinck Island, and off this island are the Race Rocks forming the 
most southern point of Vancouver Island. Neither Sooke Inlet nor Becher 
Bay, should be attempted without a pilot, the entrance of the former is 
narrow and intricate, the latter full of rocks and the water oot 

From Bentinck Island the coast takes an abrupt turn to the northward, 
forming several bays and harbours; the hills also recede here from the coast 
line, leaving a more level country. The first is a long narrow inlet, called 
Port Pedder, the northern point of which forms a cove, well sheltered from 
all but south-easterly winds, erie: ee anchorage, and being convenient 
for awaiting the turn of the tide off the Race Rocks. Beyond this is Royal 
Bay, also a good and extensive anchorage ; at the bottom, or north-east cor- 
ner, of which is the entrance to Esquimalt Harbour, a safe and excellent 

rt. From Sailor Point forming the eastern extreme of Royal Bay, the 
coast trends to the eastward again, this also forms the western point of the 
entrance into Port Victoria, a narrow, intricate, as well as shallow harbour ; 
but which, though so small, the Hudson's Bay Company have selected as the 
site of their establishment from the superior nature of the adjacent soil. 
Amongst its other disadvantages, off the entrance is a ig aioe patch of 
rocks called Brotches Ledge, with two feet water over it. The seaman ma 
be cautioned here, that in common with all rocky shoals and dangers in 
these latitudes, this ledge is well marked by kelp, indeed, the kelp line, to 
a stranger is in every instance the danger line, and should be avoided, for 
though it will sometimes show in a depth of even forty fathoms, it is always 
indicative of the presence of rocks, and should not be ventured into unless 
well known.® 

From Port Victoria the coast is low, and indented as far as Point 
Gonzales, off which is Trial Island. From this point it trends northward, 
forming a deep but rocky and shallow bay, called for this reason Shoal Bay ; 
it is closed up by two low rocky islets, called Discovery and Chatham Islands. 
The northern horn is named Cadbro Point, from whence the coast trends to 
the north-westward, forming the western shores of Haro Strait. 

On both sides the topographical features are nearly similar. The hills 
mostly rise from low sandstone cliffs at the waters’ edge, broken by nume- 
rous valleys, the sides of which are covered with dense forests of fir, oak, 
cedar, &c. On the southern side, they are terminated by the snowy peaks 
of the Mount Olympus range, where the hardy pines may still be seen forcing 
their way. Those on the northern side, though quite as precipitous, are not 
so high, showing no trace of snow in the summer months. After passing the 
Race Rock, where the Strait opens out into a great Basin, the eastern hori- 
zon, in clear weather is bounded bya snowy range of fantastic peaks, far 
above which towers the immense white cone of Mount Baker. 

When running in for the Strait of Juan de Fuca, two precautions must be 
observed. The first is that Cape Flattery does not, asis generally supposed 


* The same remark is applicd by Capt. King to Magellan Strait, and by 
Capt. Sullivan, to the Falkland Island,—Ep. 
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form the southern point of the entrance, but is a projection of no particular 
elevation, in latitude 48° 06’ N. and longitude 124° 47’ W. or seventeen 
miles to the southward of Cape Classet, which is the true southern ex- 
treme, and is situated in latitude 48° 23’N. and longitude 124° 44’W. 


The other is, to allow sufficiently for the usual southerly set, so as to 


keep in the parallel of 48° 28’, when the Strait will be well open, then inake 
for the centre of it, as should the wind fall light, (as it mostly does at 
sun-aet in fine weather,) before Neah Bay can be reached, the vessel will 
probably be set by the ebb tide, towards Duncan Rock, and its off lying 
danger, Duntze Rock. These are to be avoided by all possiole means, as this 
tide sets directly over towards them, the former being nearly covered at high 
water, and the latter having but 24 or 3 fathoms over it, and occasionally a 
heavy sea, breaking onit. ‘There is also very decp water close to them; 


whilst farther to the north-west, towards the Vancouver side, the kedge may 


be let go in from 40 to 60 fathoms. 


Vessels from Neah Bay, bound up the Straits to Victoria, should shape a 


course to make the Race Rocks, bearing S.84° E. forty-three miles from the 
north point of Wyadda Island, and when one mile north of this point, an 
E b.S course will lead one and half miles to the southward of them. Having 
run that distance, they should then haul up for Royal Bay, as, unless about 
to enter Victoria or Esquimalt harbour, this is the best anchorage. 

As the winds are mostly from the westward, it is generally necessary to 
beat down; in which case vessels leaving Victoria or Royal Bay, should 
start so as to be off the Race Rocks at the first of the ebb, but failing in 
thisthere is good anchorage and shelter in the Cove, at the south-west end of 
Parry Bay, where they may await the turn ofthe tide. By being off these 
rocks at the first of the ebb, the anchorages either in Sooke, Pillar, or 
Callum Bay, may be reached before the flood makes. When leaving either 
of these anchorages, it is advisable to keep on the southern shore, during 
the rest of the beat to Neah Bay, which may generally be reached in one 
tide more. . 

When leaving Neah Bay with an ebb tide, to beat out of the Strait, care 
must be taken as before remarked, toavoid being set towards the dangers 
off T'atouch Island. 

It may be as well to remark here, that the current, or tide stream within 
the Strait, seems to be affected by various causes, and is consequently subject 
to great irregularities. At springs there is generally a strong and tolerably 
regular set of the tidal stream, six hours each way, beginning on the shore 
rather sooner than in the offing, but at Neaps the tides are not so regular, 
for, when beating down, I have passed through even three different streams 
within as many miles of the land. 

Between the points at tbe entrance, the current is affected by the coast 
stream which set across them, the flood going to the northward, the ebb to 
the southward. 

Between point Angelos and the Race Rocks, the tide runs about three 
knots especially off the latter, and must be allowed for when hauling round 
them for Victoria. Beyond this the tides are not so strong, but move rather 
slower through the great basin before mentioned, but even here, off all the 
points, such as Trial Island, Point Wilson, Dungeness, &c. it runs very strong 
at springs (from two and half to three knots.) 

hroughout the western portion of the Strait, the stream follows the gene- 
ral direction of the coast, except as before remarked at the entrance, where 
both flood and ebb are more or less influenced by thecoast stream. Abreast 
of the Race Rocks the stream divides, the northern portion setting direct 
for Trial Island, and so up the Harrow Strait. ‘The middle portion making 
adirect course for the entrance of the Rosario Strait, whilst the southern 
streain, sets past Dungeness Point, for Point Wilson, aud so up Admiralty 
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Inlet. Offeach of these Straits, or Inlets, the main stream of ebb is more 
or less affected by the body of water poured into it, till off the Race Rocks, 
they all unite and run parallel with the coast to the ocean. 

It is high water, full and change, at Neah Bay, 3h. pm. at Port Angelos, 
at 3h. 50m. p.m. rise 8 feet, at Victoria, 4h. p.m. rise 10 feet. 

Cape Classet.—The north-west point of Oregon is formed by a conical 
bill, having several peaks covered with a forest of pine, &c,, the sea face very 
much broken into dark, rugged cliffs, (probably slate), with numerous high off 
lying rocks, the prinicipal of which, Tatouch Island, is a cluster of islets 
joined in several places by ridges of sand. ‘The outer point lies E.N.E. 
one mile and a quarter from the Cape, leaving a passage between them 
of four-tenths of a mile broad, from rock to rock; but as this passage is so 
narrow, and has some sunken rocks in it, with a heavy swell at most times 
rolling through, it is needless to say it is unavailable. On the large rock 
are some lodges, belonging to Indians of the Callum tribe. Due north 
of the north point of Tatouch Island, ceven-tenths of a mile, lies Dun- 
can rock, it is low and dangerous, being almost awash at high water, and 
having from twenty to forty fathoms all round. N.b.W. a quarter of 
amile from this hes a still more dangerous sunken rock, called Duntze 
Rock having three fathoms over it, but from twenty to fifty fathoms close 
to all round it; on this rock the sea breaks very high at times. Between 
this and Duncan and Tatouch Island, the passage is clear and the water deep. 

From Cape Classet, the extreme point of which is fringed with low rocks, 
covered with kelp, the coast treuds due east, three and a quarter miles to 
Koikla Point, the western extreme of Neah Bay. It is faced by the same 
bank of kelp-covered rocks, through which in one part there is a passage into 
a small bay, called Coe de Cabbet, where there is a village of the Classet- 

ndians, at which the well known chief Flattery Jack, resides. 

Neah Bay.—From Koikla Point the land takes a sudden bend to the 

outh-eastward, and with Wyadda Island, forms Neah Bay.* From Koikla 
?oint to Mee-na Point, is 8. 64°E:, two miles. Wyadda Island which lies 
N. 29°W. a quarter ofa mile from the latter, contracts this width very much, 
but forms the principal shelter of the bay. It is a narrow island of slate 
rock, about a cable's length across, and half a mile long, in the direction 
N. 30°W., and 8.30°E. From Koikla Point to its north-west extreme is, 
S. 86° E., 1:4’; off this point a ledge of rocks extends in the same direction 
as the island, a cable’s length from the cliff. ‘The south-west or inner face of 
the island is fenced by a rocky bank which extends two cables’ lengths from 
the shore, whilst the kelp and foul ground are found nearly as far again. 

From Koikla Point the shore of the main trends S, 23°E., one mile, 
when the cliffs give place to a fine sandy beach forming the bay; this por- 
tion of the shore is also faced by a low rocky flat covered with kelp, extend- 
ing three cables’ lengths from the beach, the barrier of kelp continuing as far 
as the middle of the sandy beach. Cloge to the end of the cliffs is an Indian 
village, and the remains of the old abandoned Spanish settlement which was 
formed here long ago. Near to it is a stream of good water, very convenient 
for the supply of shipping, as the kelp breaks the swell which at all times rolls 
into the bay, and the beach is steep enough to allow the boats to lie close to, 
except at the dead low water of spring tides. From this stream the beach 
makes a sweep to Mee-na Point, forming the bight of the bay, the land at 
the back being low and covered with forest. Mee-na Point has a village of 
the same name close to it. These villages are mostly deserted during the 
summer season when the Indians are out fishing, or roving along the banks 
of the Straits in search of berries, and the camas root, which forms the prin- 
cipal portion of their summer food. 

From what has been said respecting the extent of the kelp, both from the 


* Plans of these places are published by the Admiralty. 
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main, and the back of Wyadda, it will be seen that the space left clear for 
anchorage is not great; the best berth is with Koikla Point, N. 51°W., 
Wyadda Island N.W. point N.39°E., S.E. point N. 77°E. There is also 
anchorage in the channel between the island and the main, but it is very 
narrow and difficult to leave without a leading wind. There is 3} to 4 
fathoms in the best berths. It is high water full and change at 3 o'clock, 
the stream setting through the bay with the turn of the tide, but with 
little strength. hen leaving the bay with light winds, care must be taken 
to allow for the set outside, as at the entrance the flood sets towards the 
rocky ledge off Wyadda Island, and the ebb amongst the foul ground which 
lines the coast to the westward. 

This bay does not by any means offer a secure anchorage, as the heavy 
swell which often prevails outside is much felt. Itis also exposed to north- 
west winds, which bring in a heavy sea, and are much dreaded by the natives. 

From Mee-na Point to Kydaka Point is S.61°E., ten and a quarter 
miles; the coast is mostly low cliff covered with trees and fringed with kel 
covered rocks. ‘I'wo miles and a quarter west of Kydaka Point these clifty 
disappear, the above point forming the eastern horn of a bay and having a 
ledge of rocks lying off it. This bay is open to the westward. A mile and 
a half to the eastward of Mee-na Point is the Klaholoh or Seal Rock, a singu- 
lar white rock 150 feet high, composed of sandstone, This rock shut in 
with the south-east end of Wyadda Island, clears the rocks off Koikla Point. 
Six and a half miles in the same direction, there is a remarkable white patch 
on the cliffs caused by a slip haying bared the sandstone. The soundings 
off this portion are regular from 5 fathoms at the edge of the kelp out to 40 
fathoms, one mile and a half off. 

From Kydaka to Sekou Point is 8. 61°E., three miles; the coast is com- 
posed of broken cliff, with the deep soundings nearer to the shore. 

um Bay.—Sekou Point forms the western extreme of Callum Bay, and 
bears from ‘Sip Point N. 86°W., two miles, which gives the bay a depth 
of three-fourths of a mile. It is too open to the north-west to afford good 
shelter except from easterly winds, but it may be used as a stopping place 
for a tide. The soundings vary from 6 to 14 fathoms. A small river falls 
into the bay, andthere are lodges both at its eastern and western sides ; that 
at the eastern is called Hygédith. 

From Slip Point off which a ledge of rock extends, the coast trends 8S. 66% 
E., six miles and a half, it cai Deg high rugged cliff with the exception of 
a gorge which connects a small bay at its eastern end with the bay beyond. 
It is faced by the usual rocks and kelp, the deep water approaching’ the 
rocks very close, not less than 40 to 50 fathoms being found a quarter of a 
mile from the cliffs. 

From Pillar Point, which is so named from being formed by a high detached 
rock, the shore takes a sudden bend to the southward, forming a bay, the. 
hills receding and teaving a passage for a good sized river, the Canel, which 
lot i iteelf in this bight, and has nearly filled up with sand banks 
its beet sheltered or western portion. An Indian village, called Ketsoth, may 
be seen on the eastern side of the mouth of the stream, the inhabitants of | 
which do not bear the best of characters, and have a most repulsive appear- 
ance, The distance from Pillar to Low Point is 8.74°E., eleven miles and a 
quarter, the coast between being principally formed of broken wooded cliffs, 
with small sandy bays between, into which numerous little streams run from 
the hills, which here rise at once from the beach. The soundings are not 
so deep off this portion, 33 to 38 fathoms being found, two milee and a 
quarter from the shore, which is very flat and shallow, the kelp line extend- 
ing in some places three-quarters of a mile out, amongst which, numerous 
petches of rocks show themselves at low water. 
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Shipowners will be glad to see the following order in Council, reducing 
the fees paid in Foreign ports to our Consuls for the certificates of exchanges 
in the crews of their ships, that were rendered necessary by the 6th of Geo. 
IV., which had the effect of imposing one dollar upon every discharge or 
desertion at the port, and one more upon every entry. 

Some shipowners have lately resisted the dollar for every individual removed 
or entered, and have argued that one certificate including all the changes 
was all that was required bythe act. The Consuls on the other hand maintain 
that a separate certificate should be given, and charged for each individual. 

The present order in Council sets at rest these doubts, by imposing two 

shillings upon each transaction, and shews the desire of the Government to 
diminish as far as they can, any pressure upon our mercantile marine. But, 
although this is a decided advantage to the owner, we think it would have 
been better ifa specific charge had been made upon each vessel, for exhibit- 
ing her papers at the Consulate, and no other feea allowed, rather than that 
fees should be levied for desertions which by being thus made a source of 
revenue, it becomes the interest of Consuls to promote, whereas, their duty 
is to prevent these desertions. We do not imagine our Consuls would be 
guilty of any impropriety in this way, but, it should always be the effort of 
legislation to unite the interest of the individual with the zealous execution 
of his duty. 
WaHeneas bya certain Act of Parliament made and passed in the sixth year of the 
reign of His late Majesty King George the Fourth, intituled “ An Act to regulate 
the payment of salaries and allowances to British Consuls at Foreign Ports, and 
the diebursementa at such ports for certain public purposes,” it is amongst other 
things enacted ‘that it shall and may be lawful forall Consuls-General and Consuls 
appointed by His Majesty, and resident within the dominions of.any Sovereign or 
any Foreign State or Power in amity with His Majesty to accept, take, and receive 
the several fees particularly mentioned in the tables to this said Act annexed, for 
and in respect or on acconnt of the several matters and things and official acts and 
deeds particularly mentioned in the said schedules; and that it shall and may be 
lawful for His Majesty, by any order er orders to be by him made, by and with the 
advice of His Privy Council, from time to time, as occasion may require, to increase 
or diminish or wholly to abolish all or any of the fees aforesaid, and to establish 
and authorize the payment of any greater or smaller or new or additional fees or fee, 
for or in respect of the several matters and thingsmentioned in the said schedules or 
any of them, or for or in respect of any other matters or things or matter or thing 
to be by any such Consul-General and Consuls done or performed in the execution 
of such his office;”” 

And whereas such Consuls-General and Consuls have under the provisions of 
the said Act, levied fees on certificates as to the shipment and discharge and deser- 
tion of British seamen at Foreign Ports; 

And whereas it is expedient to alter the said fees; now, therefore, in pursuance 
of the said Act, and in execution of the powers in Her Majesty in Council in that 
behalf vested, it is hereby ordered by Her Majesty, by and with the advice of Her 
Privy Council, that whenever a British Consul-General, Consul, or Vice-Consul 
shall be called upon by masters of merchant ships to give his sanction in writing as 
to the shipment or discharge of a seaman, or his certificate as to the desertion of a 
seaman, it shall be lawful for such Consul-General Consul, or Vice-Consul to de- 
mand, recover, and receive from all masters or other chief officers or commanders 
of any ship or vessel belonging to any of Her Majesty’s subjects the sum of Two 
Shillings for each seaman whose shipment or discharge shall have been so sanctioned, 
or whose desertion shall have been so certified; and that it shall not be lawful for 
such Consul-General, Consul, or Vice-Consul to levy a larger fee for this service. 

And the Right Honourable Viscount Palmerston. one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, is to give the necessary directions herein accordingly. 

W. L. Batuurst, - 
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OPeNING OF THE PortsmMouTH SAILors’ Home.—St. George's Day. 


April 23rd.—The Portsmouth Sailors’ Home was opened this day with 
much eclat. The band of the Victory was in attendance, and a large assem- 
blage of fashionables assembled on the occasion. The chair was taken by 
Admiral Sir Francis W. Austen, k.c.B., who was surrounded by a gallant 
circle of officers, warm patrons of the project. The business of the opening 
commenced with prayer, after which the chairman expatiated upon its bene- 
fits, and the blessings it was calculated to confer upon thousands of those 
classes who had so long been a prey to the sharks of the shore. Captain Sir 
Edward Parry, Captain Gambier, Captain W. H. Hall, and other officers 
addressed the meeting. Admiral the Hon. Sir Bladen Capel, commander-in- 
chief, inspected the building (which is situated in the chief thoroughfare in 
the borough—Queen Street), and warmly complimented and congratulated 
Captain W. H. Hall upon the success of ee experiment so far. Sir Edward 
having in his speech forcibly pointed out the necessity forsuch a home for sea- 
men, for the sake of their temporal as well as their eternal interests, said 
that the seamen and marines were indebted to Captain Hall, he having been 
the originator of the Sailors’ Home at Portsmouth; and that he had estab- 
lished one at Dublin, and had lately been visiting all the principal ports in 
Ireland, Scotland, and England, for the purpose of seeing what could be done 
for the amelioration of the condition of seamen when on shore unemployed, 
and for the purpose of establishing other seamen’s homes, &c. 

When Sir Edward Parry kad concluded his speech, a number of gallant 
tars belonging to the Royal yachts, the Victory and Britannia, proposed 
three cheers for him, which were given by all present in a way that British 
seamen alone can cheer. 

When silence was obtained, Captain Hall, evidently feeling the high 
compliment that had been paid to him, rose to return thanks, and said —I 
wish I could express all that I feel on this happy occasion, for what can be 
more gratifying to a sailor than to see the seed he has sown for the benefit 
of bis brother seamen bring forth such good fruit? My love for the profes- 
sion I embarked in led me naturally to take a deep interest in the welfare of 
sailors, and having served upwards of thirty years afloat in every clime with 
them, and at times under the most trying circumstances, taught me to value 
the many sterling qualities they possess ; and knowing the numerous temp- 
tations to which they are exposed when they are cast on shore, I determined, 
with God's assistance, to promote the establishment of comfortable Sailors” 
Homes at every port, for I am convinced that these establishments will be 
the only means of improving and making our seamen better men, and prevent 
their becoming so easily the victims of vice. 

The government have done much of ‘late to improve and better the con- 
dition of our seamen on board men-of-war, and the bomes will continue to 
improve their condition when unemployed on shore. Everywhere I went in 
Ireland, Scotland, and England, during my late tour to the sea-ports to pro- 
mote the formation of homes, I was received most kindly, and I found but 
one feeling, and that was warm and sincere, in favour of sailors and the cause 
I was advocating. There is ayes dearer to my heart than to continue my 
earnest endeavours to promote and increase the number of these valuable 
institutions. 

No one could have had the honour of sailing with her august Majesty, the 
Queen, as I have done, without well knowing the warm interest she sakes in 
the welfare and comforts of her sailors; and I have the satisfaction also of 
knowing that Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert will take 
a deep interest in the Portsmouth Sailors’ Home. 
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At such a moment IJ cannot forget what a sincere friend this and all 
other naval institutions bave lost in the death of the benevolent and good 
Queen Dowager, one of whose last acts was to erect a number of cottages at 
Penge, for the widows and daughters of naval officers, and nearly her last 
request was to be borne to her grave by seamen of the fleet. 

The gallant captain was frequently cheered during his speech, and at the 
conclusion the cheering was deafening. 

Captain R. F. Gambier, chairman to the directors of the Sailors’ Home 
addressed the meeting, and explained in a clear manner the objects of the 
institution, and the many advantages it held out to its inmates (namely sca- 
men and marines) and in respect to the charges he said—for each seaman 
13s. per week or 2s. per diem ; boys 10s. per week or 1s. 6d. per diem, with 
separate charges for those who come for single meals, or a night's lodging, 
while on shore on leave; their provisions will be of the best quality, and 
each person will have a separate sleeping berth and a place to leave his chest, 
and should he go away for a week or a month, without any additional 
‘expense. The perusal of books, maps, and newspapers, also the secu- 
rity of a savings’ bank, and many other advantages they would enjoy at this 
institute. 

As dinner was provided for about forty seamen, it was laid out on three 
tables in the dining-room, and in accordance with the dinners to be provided 
in future. The Hon. James Byng asked permission to preside at one 
table; Captain Gambier at the second ; and Captain Fead, who lately paid 
off the Prince Regent, at the third. Nothing could be more happy and com- 
fortable than the seamen appeared to be; and afterwards the elder seamen 
took their pipes, and the younger ones contrived to manage, with the assis- 
tance of some well looking young damsels, to make up a dance; and they 
enjoyed themselves till after sunset. 

‘‘ A good many valuable presents have been given to the Sailors’ Home, 
among which we may enumerate a very handsomely-hbound large bible by the 
Hon. Mrs. Hall, as the foundation to aSailors’-Home library, and by her little 
daughter Miss Hall, the ‘ Voyage of the Nemesis in China;’ by the Dowager 
Vicountess Torrington, two volumes of ‘ Ekins’s Naval Battles;’ by Captain 
Hall, an admirable picture of Her Gracious Majesty’s yacht the Victoria and . 
Albert, with the St. Vincent, and Lord Yarborough’s yacht; by Mr.H. Col- 
burn, of Great Marlborough Street, publisher, upwards of twenty volumes of 
naval and other works; from the Pluto (steamer), lately paid off, a valuable 
chronometer, which will be exchanged, we understand, for a handsome clock 
for the hall. 

‘“‘ Sailors’ Homes ” are to have the same advantage as that excellent es- 
tablishment, the Dreadnought hospital ship, moored in the ‘Thames—viz., to 
be open to seamen of all nations. | 

It would be unjuet to terminate the proceedings of the opening of the 
Sailors’ Home, without giving the chairman Captain Gambier, and the direc- 
tors of the institution, the greatest credit for their arduous exertions. 

The seamen will ever owe them and the promoters of it, a debt of gratitude 
for they have now a comfortable clean respectable boarding or club-house to 

o to, without fear of being robbed, or exposure to temptation. Hitherto they 

ad no place to sit down in but grog-shops, or something worse, where un- 
porcine peraons of both sexes are on the look out, to allure them to their 

aunts, where they manage to keep them ina half intoxicated state for weeks, 
or till all their hard earned wages were’gone. 

Her most Gracious Majesty ever ready to promote the welfare of her 
sailors, has given a donation of £100 to the institution. 
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Rexewep Branch Expepition IN SEARCH OF Sir Jonn Franxuin, By 
Regent Inlet, and the passages connecting it with the Western Arctic Sea.— 
185}. 


Ir having been ascertained last year that an important part of the field of 
search for the missing Arctic Expedition could not be explored by any of 
the ships then engaged, or about to be engaged in the service, it was resolved to 
equip a supplementary expedition for the examination of the portion thus 
unprovided for. 
he part alluded to, includes Regent Inlet, and the passages connecting 

it with the Western Sea, south-west of Cape Walker, to which latter quarter 
Sir John Franklin was required, by his instructions, to proceed in the first 
instance. This search was assumed to be necessary on the following 

ounds :— 
B ist.—The probability of Sir Jobn Franklin having abandoned bis vesssls to 
the south-west of Cape Walker. 

2nd.—The fact that when Sir John Franklin sailed, he believed that an 
open passage was to be found from the westward into the south part of Regent 
Inlet, according to the chart supplied to him from the Admiralty, and which 
does not exhibit the discoveries of Rae, made subsequently to that period. 

3rd.—Sir John Franklin would be more likely to takes his course sheough 
a country known to possess the resources of animal life, with the wreck of 
the Victory in Felix Harbour for fuel, and the stores of Fury Beach further 
north, in view, than to fall upon an utterly barren region of the North coast 
of America. 

4th.—He would be more likely to expect succour to be sent to him by way 
of Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait, into which Regent Inlet opens, than 
in any other direction. 

In corroboration of the necessity of this part of the search, we may refer 
generally to the Parliamentary Papers of 1848, 49, and '50, and may here 
quote the very important words of an experienced Arctic Officer, Capt. 
Beechey, p. 31 of the first series. “If, in this condition” (that of being 
' hopelessly blocked up to the south-west of Cape Walker) “which I trust may 
not be the case, Sir John Frankin should resolve upon taking to his boats, 
he would prefer attempting a boat navigation through Sir James Ross's Strait, 
and up Regent Inlet, to a long ‘and journey, across the Continent tothe Hudson 
Bay Settlements, to which the greater part of bis crew would be wholly unequal.’’ 
And again, in his letter to the Secretary of the. Admiralty, 7th of February, 
1850, Capt. Beechey writes, *® * © the bottom of Regent Inlet, about the 
Pelly Islands should not beleft unexamined. In thememorandumsubmitted to 
their lordships, 17th January, 1849, this quarter was considered of importance, 
and I am still of opinion that had Sir John Franklin abandoned his vessels near 
the coast of America, and much short ofthe Mackenzie River, he would have 
preferred the probability of retaining the use of his boats until he found relief 
in Barrow Strait, to risking an overland journey, via the before mentioned 
river; and it must be remembered that at the time he sailed, Sir George 
Back’s discovery had rendered it very probable that Boothia was an island.” 

The memorandum alluded to by Capt. Beechey as having been submitted 
to the Lords of the Admiralty on the 17th of January, 1849, was the ex- 
pression of the unanimous opinion of the Arctic officers assembled by 
command of the Admiralty to deliberate upon the best means to be taken 
for the relief of the missing expedition; and in this report, clause 14 is 
expressly devoted to the recommendation of the search of Regent Inlet. 

Upon the grounds above stated, was founded the necessity of an auxiliary 
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Expedition, and accordingly last spring a small vessel, the Prince Albert, 
was fitted out to convey two boat parties to Regent Inlet for the search of 
its Western Shore, and of the passages or isthmuses connecting it with, or 
dividing it from, the Western Sea, including James Ross and Simpson Strait. 
This Expedition was equipped for an absence of two years’ duration, if re- 
quired; but returned in less than five months, unhappily without effecting 
any part of its object, a failure which was one circumstances that do 
not in any degree affect the practicability or hopefulness of a renewed 
attempt. The vessel has been proved well fitted for the service, whilst the 
intelligence which it has brought back that traces of the missing Expedition 
had been discovered far to the westward, on Cape Riley, in the route to 
Cape Walker, confirms the presumption upon which the vessel was sent out, 
and gives increased ground for hope in the renewed search. The necessity 
for its renewal will be the more apparent when it is stated, that the early 
return of the Prince Albert is unknown either to Captain Austin, Captain, 
Penny, or the American ships employed in the search, so that the erroneous 
impression must exist among them, that this special service is even now in 
the course of accomplishment. 

The resumption of the interrupted search being thus deemed necessary, 
the command of the expedition will be given to Mr. Kennedy, late an officer 
in the Hudson Bay Company’s service, who has come over from Canada for 
the purpose of affording his gratuitous services. Mr, Kennedy was eight 

ears on the coast of Labrador, and was the first European who ever visited 
its northern coast. He has had consequently very great experience in the 
kind of service to which he has now nobly Hevea himseif. A whaling 
captain of very great experience has been engaged to conduct the Prince 
Albert under the orders of Mr. Kennedy, to her destination. The sum of 
£3,700 was expended last ate in sending out the Prince Albert, of which 
nearly £1,600 was supplied by subscription, the remainder being derived 
from Lady Franklin’s private resources. It is calculated that in addition to 
what remains of these private resources, about £1,000 will be required to 
meet the current pay of the master, his subordinate officers and crew, as well 
as the expenses of the necessary refittings and additional stores. 

The necessity for the proposed search may be thus further developed. 
The very open season of 1845, in which Sir John Franklin commenced his 
enterprise was followed by others of extreme severity ; and it is most pro- 
bable, that having in obedience to his instructions, attempted to effect the 
passage westward, by entering the region S.W. of Cape Walker, his progress 
was there arrested during succeeding seasons, and that he ultimately was 
compelled to abandon hie ships, when his provisions became nearly exhausted. 
Such a necessity may have arisen somewhere about the lat. of 74°N., long. 
105° W.; in short, at any point S.W. of Cape Walker, not farther W. than 
long. 110°. And in such case, rather than return North (which might be in- 
deed impracticable), or nove south upon the American Continent, of which 
(upon the coast) the utter barrenness was already well known to him, be might 
prefer a south-eastern course, with a view of passing in his boats, either through 
James Ross Strait, or through Simpson Strait, into the Gulf of Boothia, and so 
up into Regent Inlet to the house and stores left at Fury Beach, the only 
depot of provisions known to him. ‘ihe advantages of such a course might 
appear to him very great. 

Ist.—Two open passages being laid down in the Admiralty chart into 
Regent Inlet, by James Ross Strait, and by Simpson Strait, a means of boat 
transport for his party would be afforded, of which alone perhaps their ex- 
hausted strength and resources might admit; such a course would obviously 
recommend itself to a commander who had experienced the frightful difficul- 
ties of a land journey in these regions. 
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2nd.—The proposed course would lead through a part, the south of Boothia, 
in which animal life is known at some seasons to abound: the testimony of 
Sir John Ross upon this point, as shown in his work, being very strong, and 
well known to Sir John Franklin. 

3rd.—The Esquimaux frequenting this part of Boothia were found by Sir 
John Ross to be extremely well disposed and friendly, though they could not 
be induced, during his detention of three years and more, to act as guides 
to remote parts beyond their accustomed limits. It may be remarked, that 
Sir John Ross first communicated with the Esquimaux at Boothia Felix, in 
January, 1830, and that on the 27th July, 1834, Sir George Back first met 
the Esquimaux at the mouth of the Back River, at which date they knew 
nothing of any ship having been in Regent Inlet. In other words, the news 
had not travelled 200 miles in four years and a half. 

4th.—It is the direct route towards the habitual yearly resort of the 
whalers on the west coast of Baffin Bay and Davis Strait. Indeed these 
ships occasionally descend Regent Inlet, to a considerable distance south. 

5th.—There are two persons attached to Sir John Franklin’s Expedition, 
who are well acquainted with this region and its resources, viz., Mr. Blanky, 
ice-master, and Mr. Macdonald, assistant surgeon of the Terror. The for- 
mer was with Sir John Ross in the Victory. The latter has made several 
voyages in whaling vessels, and is acquainted with the parts lying between 
Regent Inlet and Davis Strait. Where so few amongst the crews of the 
missing ships have had any local experience, the concurrent knowledge of 
two persons would have considerable weight. 

6th.—Opinions are greatly divided as to the part in which Sir John Frank- 
lin’s party may have been arrested, and as to the course they may have 
taken in consequence. It would be therefore manifestly unfair, and most 
dangerous, to reason out and magnify any one hypothesis at the expense of 
the others. The plan now proposed seeks to provide for the probability of 
the expedition having been stopped shortly after passing to the south-west of 
Cape Walker. The very open season of 1845 was followed by years of un- 
usual severity until the last. It is therefore very possible that retreat as 
well as onward progress has been impossible—that safety alone has become 
their last ob’ect. Can it be that now, when the hope of rescuing them in 
their last extremity depends (as far as human means can ensure it) on the 
multiplying of simultaneous efforts in every direction, the necessity of this 
one should not be recognized? The special search which is now pleaded 
for, must be neglected unless a vessel be sent out purposely to carry it into 
effect. 

‘In consequence of the late decision on the part of the Admiralty, not to send 
a steamer into Barrow’s Strait this summer, the Prince Albert will afford the 
only means of communication with the vessels now in the Arctic Sea; and 
before commencing her appointed work she will proceed, if possible, to one of 
Capt. Austin’s rendezvous, namely, Griffith's Island; and in the event of any 
important intelligence being found there, it will be at the discretion of the 
Commander to return home immediately. 
e*e* “And in proceeding to the westward, therefore, you will not stop to 
examine any openings either to the northward or southward in that Strait 
(Barrow’s), but continue to push to the westward without loss of time, in the 
latitude of about 742°, till you have reached the longitude of that portion of 
the land on which Cape Walker is situated, or about 9S° west. From that 
point we desire that every effort be used to endeavour to penetrate to the south- 
ward and westward, in a course as direct tuwards Behring’s Strait as the posi- 
sate and extent of the ice, or the existence of land at present unknown, may 
admit. 

“ We direct you to this particular part of the Polar Sea as affording the best 
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prospect of accomplishing the passage to the Pacific, in consequence of the 
unsual magnitude and apparently fixed state of the barrier of ice observed by 
the Hecla and Griper, in the year 1820, off sara Dundas, the south-western 
extremity of Melville Island: and we, therefore, consider that loss of time 
would be incurred in renewing the attempt in that direction; but should your 
progress in the direction before ordered be arrested by ice of a permanent ap- 
pearance, and that when passing the mouth of the Strait, between Devon and 
Cornwallis Islands,* you had observed that it was open and clear of ice, we 
desire that you will duly consider, with reference to the time already consumed, 
as well as to the symptoms of a late or early close of the season, whether that 
Channel might not afford a more practicable outlet from the Archipelago, and 
a more ready access to the open sea, where there would be neither islands nor 
banks to arrest and fix the floating masses of ice; and if you should have ad- 
vanced too far to the eouth-westward to render it expedient to adupt this new 
course before the end of the present season, and if, therefore, you should have 
determined to winter in that neighbourhood, it will bea matter for your mature 
deliberation, whether in the ensuing season, you would proceed by the above- 
mentioned Strait, or whether you would persevere to the south-westward, 
according to the former directions.” —Copy of Sir John Franklin's Instructions, 
5th May, 1845, vide Parliamentary Returns. 

To meet the desponding feelings with which some are too apt to regard the 
fate of the missing expedition, the following facts may be brought forward. 

ist.—That Sir John Franklin’s party would not wait to encrease their stock 
of provisions until the approach of want, but would avail themselves from the 
very first, of the resources of the country in fish, animals, and birds, and thus 
husband their own stores. 

These resources are well known to be in certain quarters abundant, and we 
ay ak the obvious argument, that where Esquiimaux live, other men may 

0 80 also. 

2nd.—That the want of fuel, if even the sacrifice of one of the ships was not 
resorted to, these would be met by the supply of drift-wood, and of blubber, 
the usual fuel of the Esquimaux. 

3rd.—That the non-receipt of intelligence should not be considered any 
argument against the probability of the party being in existence, as by a re- 
ference to article third, it will be perceived that the intelligence of Sir John 
Ross's communication with the ag ee at Felix Harbour had not travelled 
the small distance of 200 miles in four years and a half. 


Navticat Notices. 


Hoy Sounp Licutsovuses.—The Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses 
hereby give Notice, that two Lighthouses have been built upon the Island of 
Graemsay, lying in Hoy Sound, opposite Stromness, in Orkney, the lights 
of which will be exhibited on the night of Thursday, the 15th of May, 1851, 
and every night thereafter, from sun-set till sun-rise. 

The following is a specification of the position of the Lighthouses and of 
the appearance of the lights, by Mr. Alan Stevenson, engineer to the 
commissioners. 

The high Lighthouse is in N. lat. 58° 56’ 09”, and W. long. 3° 16’ 33”. 
By compass, the lighthouses bear from each other S.E. } E., and N.W. } W. 
The high light, towards the western entrance of Hoy Sound, is a fixed red 
light, and the low light is a fixed bright light. When seen in one line, they 
lead through the western entrance to Hoy Sound, in the fairway, between 
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the dangerous rocks of Bow, off the Hoy shore—and Kirk Rock, off the Strom- 
nessshore. After running in on this line to a point half a mile off the low 
light, where the depth is about 8 fathoms, the high red light will be sud- 
denly eclipsed by the land ; and it is then time to haul towards the Stromness 
shore, when the red light will immediately reappear. 

The high light is elevated 115 feet above the sea; but, being a fixed red 
light, it will not be seen a greater distance than about ten nautic miles. It 
illuminates a small Arc towards the S.E. from S.E.b.E. to S.E.4S., facing the 
western entrance to Hoy Sound. Toward Stromness, the High Tower 
shews a fixed bright light, from S.S.E.4E. to W.S.W. 

The low light, as already stated, will be known to mariners as a fixed 
bright light. It is elevated 55 feet above the sea, will be seen at the 
distance of seven nautic miles, and at lesser distances, according to the state 
of the weather. The Arc illuminated by this light extends from E.}S. to 
W.3N., and faces northward, 

As a guide for vessels approaching Stromness from the southward, it is also 
satended. in the course of a few weeks, to exhibit a light towards the island 
of Cava, when a notice and description of the lights, illustrated by a tracing 
of the coast, will be given. The variation of the compass is 27° 47’/W. 

The Commissioners hereby further give notice, that by virtue of a warrant 
from the Queen in Council, dated 14th August, 1850, the following tolls 
will be levied in respect of these lights, viz. :— 

*¢For every vessel belonging to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land (the same not belonging to Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, or being 
navigated wholly in ballast), and for every Foreign vessel which, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, order in council, convention, or treaty, shall be privileged to enter the ports 
of the said United Kingdom, upon paying the same duties of tonnage as are paid 
by vessels belonging to the United Kingdom (the same not being navigated wholly 
in ballast) which shall arrive at, or depart from, the port of Stromness or its depen- 
dent creeks in Orkney, or which shall pass in either direction through the Pentland 
Firth, between the Island of Pomona or the Mainland of Orkney, and Dunnethead 
in Caithness, the toll of one furthing per ton, of the burden of every such vessel, 
for each time of passing or deriving benefit from the said lights, if on a coasting 
voyage, and double the said toll for passing or deriving benefit on an Oversea voy- 
age; and for each Foreign vessel navigated as aforesaid not privileged in manner 
hereinbefore mentioned, double the amount of the respective tolls bereinbefore 


specified.” 
By order of the Board, 
ALBXANDER CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 
Office of Lighthouse Board, 
Edinburgh, 15th April, 1851. 


Ming Heap anp Battycottin Istanp Ligutnovsss, South Coast of Ire- 
land.—The Corporation for preserving and improving the port of Dublin, 
hereby give notice, that a Lighthouse has been erected on Mine Head, 
county of Waterford, and another Lighthouse on Ballycottin Island, county 
of Cork, from which lights will be exhibited on the night of the 1st of June, 
1851, and which will thereafter be lighted every night from sun-set to sun-rise. 

Specification given of the position and appearance of the lights, by Mr. 
Halpin, inspector of lighthouses. 

Mine Head Lighthouse is in lat. 51° 59’ 33’"N. and long. 7° 35’ 8” W., and 
bears from Hook Tower lighthouse W.b.N., distant twenty-five nautic miles 
anda half; Coningbeg Rock W.b.N. 3N., distant thirty-five miles and three 
quarters ; Cable Is and. (south point) E.4N., distant twelve miles; Bally- 
cottin Island lighthouse, E.4N., distant seventeen miles and three quarters ; 
Old Head of Kinsale, (south point) E.}N., distant forty-two miles and a half. 
The light will be intermittent, eclipsed once in every minute, appearing of 
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its full brightness during fifty seconds, and obscured during ten seconds. 
The lantern is 285 feet over high water level. ‘the light will be shewn 
from N.E.b.E.4E., seaward, to W.?S. and in clear weather will be visible at 
the distance of seven leagues. 

Ballycottin Lighthouse is built on the outer island, west side of Ballycot- 
tin Bay, in lat. 51° 49’ 30’’N., and long. 7° 59’ W., and bears from Mine 
Head lighthouse W.3S., distant seventeen miles and three quarters; Cable 
Island, (south point) W.4S., distant six miles; Smith’s Rock E.}N., one mile 
and a quarter; Old Head of Kinsale, E.3N.. distant twenty-four miles and a 
half. ‘The light will be a flashing light, shewing a bright flash once in every 
ten seconds, or six flashes in each minute. 

The Lantern is 195 feet over high water level. The light will be shewn 
from E.}N, seaward, to W.4N. and the flash will be visible at the distance 
of six leagues in clear weather. 

The ‘lower is circular, of stone colour. The projecting gallery and block- 
ing under the lantern sash, will be coloured red. ‘The bearings stated are 
magnetic—Var. 284° W. 

By order, 
Ballast Office, Dublin, H. Verexsr, Secretary. 
lst March, 1851. 


oD 


G7RAHAM SHOAL. 
| Admiralty, 5th May, 1850. 


S1a.—Vice Admiral Sir William Parker having communicated to m 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty the result of an examination whic 
he has caused to be made of Graham's Shoal, by Commander Lord Frederick 
Kerr, of H.M.S. Scourge, I am commanded by their Lordships to communi- 
cate to you for the information of Shipmasters, that it has not sunk, as more 
than once reported, but that it still exists, and carries but sixteen feet on its 
shallowest part. 

The following is the position assigned by his lordship to the shoal :—Lat. 
37° 11’ 5’ N., long. 12° 44' 55" E., and the bearings by compass of the 
adjacent land, according to the original survey, are Pantellaria Peak S. 72° W. 
Campobello N. 12° E.; Peak over Cape St. Marco N. 52°E.; Sciacca Town 
N. 57° E.; Mount Allegro N. 86° E., Rosello Point S. 84° E. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
Captain Halsted, R.N., Lloyds. W. A. B. Hamitton. 





Revotvine Lieut on Cars Recire, South Africa.—Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment at the Cape of Good Hope has given notice, that a revolving light was 
to be established on the first of last April, on Cape Recife, the position and 
cbaracter of which is as follows :— 

The lighthouse, which is painted with four horizontal bands, alternately 
red and white, stands in lat. 34° 1’S., and long. 25° 40’ E.; the height of 
the building is eighty feet, but the light is elevated ninety feet above the 
level of the sea, and is therefore visible to a vessel twelve feet high at the 
distance of seventeen miles, betweeu the bearings of N.b.E. round by the 
southward to west. The light revolves once in every minute ; or when seen 
from a short distance, it appears to be a fixed light with bright flashes at 
intervals of a minute each. 

Cape Recife is low, but may be distinguished by a hummock near its ex- 
tremity. ‘The Cockscomb mountain 5,400 feet high, bears from Cape Recife 
N.N.W.3W., whereas, from Cape St. Francis, which is sometimes mistaken 
for it, the Cockscomb bears N.6.4N. Vessels passing Cape Recife should 
give it a berth of not less than four miles to the westward, and of two miles 
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to the southward, in order to avoid its dangerous reefs, towards which a 
strong current continually sets. 

After rounding Cape Reeife from the westward, and in proceeding to the 
anchorage off Port Elizabeth, the red buoy on the Dispatch Rock should not 
be approached in less than seventeen fathoms. 

A white stone beacon on the shore when in one with the lighthouse (bear- 
ing S.8S.W.4W.) points to the eight feet summit of the Dispatch rock; and 
about two miles north of the lighthouse stand two wooden Beacons, which 
when in one (about W.b.N.) are likewise a mark for the summit of that rock. 

At night the light should be always kept to the northward of E.3N. when 
within the distance of five miles, and vessels must immediately run out, or 
tack, if within that bearing. When rounding the cape they should never 
come into twelve fathoms till the light bears N.W. and then they may haul 
in N.N.E. 





Curron SHoa.. | 
Ship Clifton, Bristol, May 10th, 1851. 
Sin.—I beg leave to forward to you, for the information of all commanders 
of ships bound through the Straits of Sunda from the China Sea, an extract 
from the ship’s log book, which you will oblige me by giving publicity to in 
your widely-spread journal. 

“ Straits of Banca, Friday, 15th Nov. 1850, at 8h. 30m., a.u., weighed in 
company with the barque George Buckham, wind S.E., working out of the 
Straits. Noon; first point of Sumatra bore S.S.E. distant two leagues 
current setting to the northward. Saturday, 16th Nov., commences light winds 
and hazy, at 5b. 30m. p.m. tacked to S.S.W. in 12 fathoms mud; the first point 
bearing west, distant abou: six miles. At 6h. 15m. depth of water 9 fathoms; 
took in sail; the water shoaled suddenly from 6 fathoms, when the anchor was 
ordered to be let go, to 44 fathoms, where she brought up and grounded on a 
bank in swinging to her anchor, having only 12 fathoms water on port beam 
(about a ship’s length), and 43 fathoms, about the same distance on the starboard 
beam and a-head. A heavy squall from the N.E. prevented her being hove off 
the bank, a tort strain kept on the bower and on the kedge, which had been 
carried out on the starboard quarter. Midnight; calm, the ship had slued 
about a foot. At Gh. 30m. a.m., a squall from the S.W., made sail and braced 
all aback, when she floated off; whilst on the ground found the current setting 
strong to the S.E., ship’s head N.W.b.N, This sand bears from the first point wf 
Sumatra, S.E.}E., and from Lucepara Island, N.N.W4W..,4 fathoms are marked 
close where the ship grounded, on a new Dutch chart (government), of this 
part of the Straits, (which government chart is on a large scale), but has not 
this Bank laid down in it. 

‘* Thursday, 21st November, about 6 p.u., Brothers Island bore §.b.W., at 
7h. 30m. anchored in 6 fathoms; at 5h. 30m.a.m., weighed and made sail; at 62. 
30m., struck on a hard bank not down in the English or Dutch charts. Ship 
gave a heel to port, but did not lose her way, had 6 fathoms water, imme- 

iately before and after she struck (and one cast) whilst passing, had a 
quarter less 4 fathoms, the next cast 4} fathoms. The Brothers islands in 
sight from a few ratlines up the mizen-rigging—bearing S.}£E., distance about 
4 leagues. A high bill in Sumatra with several peaks, bore S.W3W. 

This shoal evidently being first noticed by myself, I take the liberty to call 
it after my ship, viz., the Clifton shual, (ship's draught of water twenty feet.) 

Whilst on this point, allow me to call your attention to a shoal I saw in 1841 
when commanding the barque Castries from the West Indies to London. I 

reported this at the time, but the only notice taken of it, was a letter from a 
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naval officer, who cooly enquired if 1 “had seen a whale”? and “ surmised 
it to be an after dinner discovery’! I re-copy it now verbatim from my 
journal at that time. 

“ Sunday 20th June.—At 6h. 20m. p.w., passed a shoal about half a cable’s 
length to the northward of the ship: it appeared about the size of a large cael 
quarter-deck, with sea-weed almost awash with the water's edge, the sea rolled 
over it, but did not break; it is to be regretted that the weather would not 
allow the ship to be brought to, to examine this startling danger. The latitude 
and longitude brought on by ‘dead reckoning,’ from noon 19tb, places this 
dangerous rock® in lat. 40° 45/N., long. 36° 47’/W.” 

It will give me great pleasure to reply to any questions you may propose. 

I am, Sir, &c. 


To the Editor N.M. E. W. Beazzey, Com. ship Clifton. 





The Portland Breakwater staging is now carried out 1150 feet from the, 
shore, and the deposit of stone about 1100 feet, on the average 1200 tons of stone 
daily are quarried and a similar quantity deposited, the extreme end being 
marked by a blue light. 





Gestiemen.—The following particulars are contained in a letter addressed 
. myself by Capt. Young, dated Batavia, 26th April, 1850, received yester- 


y: 

The ship 4jax, bound from Manila to London, at half-past seven on the 
morning of the 12th of March last, struck on a shoal in the Straits of Sunda, 
between Thwart-the-Way and Buttons Islands; the morning was clear, and 
sun high up, and every object, so faras the eye could reach, plain to be seen; 
Capt. Young was on deck, he had on board three charts of the Straits of 
Sunda, in all which they are down 40 to 60 fathoms water, he had been past 
and repast with the same chart several times, and to use his own words, 
““would as soon have expected the ship to strike four leagues at sea from 
Sydney Heads as where she did.” The Dutch have known of this shoal 
since 1840: Horsburgh’s Directions do not mention it. When the vessel 
struck, Button Island bore E.S.E., about two miles distant. After thumping 
about fifteen minutes the vessel came off, they continued the same course 
about S.b.W., set both pumps on, and pumped for four hours; there was 
above ten feet of water in the hold, it had fallen calm, and a steamer in sight. 
to which Capt. Young applied to tow the vessel on shore, the hawser fouled 
the steamer’s screw, and rendered the steamer useless: about four o'clock a 
breeze sprung up, when the officers and crew succeeded in getting the vessel 
on the beach near Anjer, with fifteen feet water in the hold, 

I an, &c., 
Josgrx S. Wits. 
To the Editors of the Sydney Morning Herald. 





Picrairn IsLanp, 


Str. —The following may be of some service to masters of vessels :— 
Pictairn Island is about 1} mile in length and 4} in circum‘erence. Its true 
position (given incorrectly in some ofthe charts) is lat. 25° 3°6/ S., long. 130° 8/ 
V. It rises abruptly out of the water; the highest point called the look-out 
ridge by the Bounty men, is 1008 feet above the level of the sea. Itis iron bound 
with the exception of one landing place on the north side, near the east end, 
marked by a grove of cocoa-nut trees, and a few boat houses. This spot is easy 
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for a stranger to find. There are no shoals nor any dangers but such as can be 
seen; an easterly current prevails, varying however with the time of tide. 
There is anchorage about 3} to } of a mile from the shore, south of the north- 
west end, in from 10 to 20 fathoms, during seven months of the year, from the 
beginning of Scptember to the end of March during which time easterly winds 
are prevalent: high water, with a rise of eight feet, takes place three hours after 
the rising of the moon. 

The following is a list of the refreshments which can be supplied to shipping, 
and the prices which are fixed; the same charge being adhered to whether the 
season be plentiful or scarce :—cocoa-nuts §s. per 100, fowls 12s. per dozen 
Oranges 48. per 100, limes 8s. per barrel, lime-juice 2s. per gallon, plantains, 
bananas, pumpkins, water melons, sweet potatoes, beans, &c., little of which can 
be spared, but prices very reasonable. When purchased and paid for the 
articlesare brought down to high-water mark, where they are at the purchaser’s 
risk. The islanders will bring them off in their own boats if it be wished, for 
which no charge is made, although some remuneration is expected. 

A REcENT Vis1TOR. 





Mates CertriFicaTes. 


Sirn.—I perceive that Second Mates make application to the Board of Trade for 
certificates of Service, and have Mates certificates sent to them. Is that right? 
or is it fair to the Second Mates who have passed their examination as First 
Mates? Availing themselves of their certificates, they are enabled to go to sea 
as First Mates, never having before been in that capacity. 
Tam, &c., 

To the Editor N.M. M. W. 

[The act does not make any distinction of mates when certificates of servitude 
are to be given, as all who have served as mates of any degree are entitled, and 
these persons undergo no examination. In fact government docs not trouble 
itself with them, the class will very soon die off, as all who are promoted to 
mates since the Ist of January, must have certificates of competcncy, and then 
mates will be distinguished viz., First only and Second. } 


ADMIRALTY CiRcuLAR.—Log Books. 


My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are pleased to direct that the fol- 
lowing regulations relating to Officers’ Logs, shall for the future be observed :— 

Ist.—The log book ofa lieutenant, instcad of being forwardcd, as heretofore, to 
this office, is to be retained by each officer for his own use, and in lieu of the 
log book, a certificate is to be forwarded, signed by the captain, shewing that 
a log book, or journal, has been kept. 

2nd.—My Lords do not wish the licutenant’s log book to be a mere transcript 
of the ship’s log; they consider that when an officer is aware that the log book 
is to be retained by him for his fature information, he would wish to make it a 
general remark book of professional observations on the various places visited 
in the course of service, besides containing the usual astronomical and other ob- 
servations, with the daily position of the ship, winds, currents, with track 
-charts, and plans, as well as sketches of harbours; in all such cases the captain 
is to consider such a remark book or journal, as a log book, and to grant the 
certificate before named ; reporting to their lordships the name of any officer 
who may have been assiduous in collecting information worthy of their notice. 

$rd.—The above regulation is also to apply to the logs of commanders serving 
under a captain, and the 2nd Article to the logs of mates. 

4th.—The six-monthly log book of an officer in command, and likewise the 
six-monthly log book of the master, are to be forwarded as usual, and they 
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must be in all respects a correct copy of the ship’s log book, and be properly 
signed by the above officers. 

5th.—The ship’s log book, as well as those of the officer in command, and 
master, are to contain track charts of the passages or cruizing of the ship. 

6th. —Printed log books, the same as those now issued for the ship’s log book, 
will be supplied for the officer in command and master’s logs at the dockyards 
on demand. 

By Command of their Lordships, 


JOHN PaRKER. 
To all Commanders in Chief, Captains, Commanders, 
and Commanding Officers, of Her Majesty's Ships 
and Vessels. 





Encounter oF a Sip with A WHALE.—Letters from Rio de Janeiro, dated 
February 14th, say, “ The following statement of the exploits of a whale, and 
his attack upon a vessel, is abstracted from the protest of Captain Joseph 
Dias, of the whale ship Pocahontas, of Tisbury, made before the U.S. consul at 
Rio de Janeiro in January, 1851. It is said to be the second instance of a direct 
attack on a vessel by a whale. The other was the ship Essez in the Pacific, 
which was entirely lost. Capt. Dias says that, on the 12th of December, 1850, 
in latitude about 33° 47’ south and longitude 48° 35/ west, at 5 P.m., saw a 
shoal of sperm whales off the lee bow, lowered two boats, the larboard boat 
struck and had been fast fifteen to twenty minutes, and after the line had been 
hauled into the boats, which line had been sounded out in the attempt to lance 
the whale, she turned upon the boat, and literally crushed it to atoms with her 
jaws, and all belonging to it, except the crew, who swam to the other boats, 
the whale all the time staying around the fragments. The starboard boat 
came down, but pulled back to the ship,in company with the waist-boat and 
two crews. After they had come on board and boats hoisted up, the vessel was 
squared in and ran for the whale, which still continued about the place where 
she stove the boat. The crew were fully prepared with lances, &c., ready to 
make a dart. In about fifteen minutes worethe ship’s head towards the whale, 
having every thing ready to attack her: vessel on the larboard tack, and whale 
coming to leeward of the ship. When about two boats’ lengths off, the whale 
rounded towards the vessel’s bow, and struck it with such force as to start one 
or two planks, and break one or two timbers on the starboard side of the bow at 
the water line, causing the vessel to leak at once at the rate of 250 strokes pec 
hour. Under the circumstances, the captain bore up for Rio, where proper 
repairs were made. He sailed again on his cruise about the 10th of January. 
Whether he will meet his old foe is doubtful; but if he does, he will give 
battle.”"— New York Express. 


LiaursousE Economy. 


Northern Lighthouse Office, | 
Edinburgh, 7th May, 1851. 

Siz.—In your May number, a letter from Mr. Alexander Gordon, c.z., 
appeared with the title “ Lighthouse Economy,” and at page 251 a foot 
note occurs which requires some notice. 

As the statement in that note, charged the Commissioners of Northern 
ru paar with withholding from a recent return made by them, documents 
called for by Parliament ; I beg to state that there is not the slightest found- 
ation for the imputation; and that every document called for by the return 
has been given. 

The specific documents mentioned by Mr. Gordon, (applications to the 
Board to erect a Lighthouse on the Island of Heston in the Solway,) and 
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many others of'a similar nature, were not called for, and of course are not 
to be found in the return. 

The note contains a further charge, “that important documents which are 
transmitted for presentation to the Board are suppressed, and not allowed to 
reach them.” This affects the due discharge of my duty as Secretary to the 
Board; but it is in itself so perfectly incredible, that I might leave it unno- 
ticed were it not that I was called upon to contradict the charge against the 
Board. The statement affecting me is as groundless as the other. 

There are other assertions in Mr. Gordon's letter which might be noticed, 
but as contradictions of them have been published some time previous to the 
date of his letter, and of which publication Mr. Gordon ig aware, it is unne- 
cessary to notice them. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, 
Secretary to Commisstoners of Northern Lighthouses. 


To the Editor N.M. 


Borris Tracks. 


We are indebted to a friendly hand for leaving this at our publishers. 


“ Ship John Bibby, in lat. 37° 0’ N., long. 15° 4’ W., on the fi 
Liverpool to Bombay, out 16 days, all well; the wind light or NE, witha caaty 
obi sea eee ee very ae deed ete gloomy weather, we have not seen 

e sun more than three times since leaving old Englan 
February 3rd, 1850.” g Bland, on the 20th ult, 

This bottle No. 198, it will be seen has taken the co : 
started near it, Nos. 14 and 19a. urse of the rest, which 


On ss back of this paper we find as follows: — 

“This scrip came ashore in a bottle the other day at Castle Hill.”"— 

“The above shore was the Island of Barbuda, and it was te rane on 
the 21st of March last.”—J. Siaeins, 37, Mincing Lane. 





Colonial Secretary's Office Belize, Honduras, April 9th, 
Srr.—I have the honour to transmit a document which Cela ts Sead 
Bottle, on the 5th of March last, lying on the beach about half way between this 
port, and the Bay of Ascension, latitude about 18° 40’ north, longitude about 


88° 40’ west. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


G 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty, London. abe aes 

“H.M.S. Enterprize, 3rd of March, 1850, lat. 1° 7’ N., long. 26° 48/ 30” 
search of Sir John Franklin, left England, 20th J anuary, raeos es oa 
the southward and eastward, expect to cross the line tomorrow, all well. 

RicHARD CoLirnson, Captain. 

‘Parted company with Investigator, 31st Jan. 1850 i i duci 

last 24 hours, a westerly set of 45 miles.” eer ees 


There is a curious fact attending this;bottle paper, and that’ } 
the account of which will be found in p. 699, of uel last rican ete 
number). The latter was thrown overboard to the southward of the Cape 
Verds, in February last year, by Capt. Maclure, (now in the Polar Sea, north- 
ward of Point Barrow,) and the present one was thrown over by Capt. Collinson, 
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in March following, above 600 miles to the southward. But with a remarkable 
attachment for each other like the two discovery ships, although they have not 
kept company, these two bottles have both arrived at very nearly the same 
place, Capt. Maclure’s being found at Ambergris Cay, while this has been found 
about 30 miles to the northward of it, after a drift of some thousands miles, 
with the usual equatorial current. Capt Maclure’s seems to have been picked 
up not many days after being washed on shore; but this of Capt. Collinson’s 
has been lying many days unobserved. 


er 


53a. 
: A bottle containing the following written document was picked up on the 
Holywell Sands, about nine miles east of St. Agnes, Truro, Cornwall, by one of 
the coast guard, at 7 o’clock a.m, of the 17th inst. 

“Brig Mary Allan, of Irvine, Boyd; Montreal, to Liverpool, sailed from Quebec 
on the 28th November, 1848, at 1 p.m. Lat. by observation 50° 55/N , long. by 
chronometer 32° 10/W.” 

The above appears in the Shipping Gazette of the 25th of August, 1849. 
Maritime Extracts, p. 2, col. 6. 





26a. 

‘ Tks January 29th.—On the 25th inst., a bottle was found by Lieut. Hussey, 
B.N., of the Coast Guard, on Perran Beach (on the north coast of Cornwall), 
containing the following extract from the log of the ship Marmion, from New 
York for Liverpool: “Hove overboard, August 16th, 1850, at 2 p.at., to ascertain 
the drift thereof—lat. 49° 8’N., long. 18° 51/W.; W.S.W. 

(Signed) Thomas F. Freeman, Master. 
George P. Harkness, lst. Mute. 


tga sea ; Cabin 
watieae hae jun.f P gers, 


OED 


(2a.) 

Another bottle was picked up on the same beach during the early part of 
last week, enclosing a card. It was thrown overboard from the Prima Donna, 
schooner, off Cape Coast, in 1850, the month being obliterated. This bottle 
must first have been carried southward by the Guinea current; then westward 
by the Equatorial current, then by the Guinea current along the coast of South 
America to the Gulf of Mexico, and from thence by the Gulf stream northward 
and eastward to the Cornish coast.— Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, Jan. 30th, 
1851. 


New CuHarts. 


Published by the sae a et Office, Admiralty, in April, 1851, and Sold 
Yy | 


J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry. 

s. d 
Owers To Donnose, including Spithcad, Capt. Sherringham, R.N., 1848. 2 6 
KinsaLeE Harsour, Commander Wolfe, R.N., 1849. . ‘ ‘ - 2 6 
WatTExForD HarBour, Commander Frazer, R.N.,1848. ° . : . 2 6 
SANTORIN IsLanv, Capt. Graves, R.N., 1848. : , ~ «© . 20 
Bovuproum, Commander Spratt, R.N., 1847. . ; ; ‘ - 2 0 

SyrpxeY Harpour, (Cape Breton Island) Capt. H. W. Bayfield, R.N. 
1819. : é ‘ a : ; - | 6 
AntiGcua Istanp (West Indies, North Coast), Capt. Barnett, R.N., 1848. 2 6 
Ditto ( South West Coast), Ditto 1848. 2 6 
Sourg America Inpex Cuart, 1851. : : : : : ~- . +0 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE COMPUTATION OF A TABLE OF THE DEVIATIOXS OF 
A Suip’s Compass ACCOMPANIED BY BLaNnk Fors, by Archibald 


Smith, Esq., M.A., 1851. : ‘ : : F . | 0 
South AMEKICAN Liacuts, corrected to 1851. : : ‘ 2 0 
W rst INDIA ditto ditto ‘ j ‘ ‘ : 0 3 
Tuames RIVER TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, additions to 1850 : ~- | 0 
Gieua IsLanp AND Souxp (Scotland W. Coast) Capt. Robinson, R.N., 1850. 1 6 
IRELAND SoutH-East Coast, KNocKMAHON TO WEXFORD, Com, G. A. 

Frazer, R.N., 1850. : P A : ; ; P : Z 2 0 
AnTiconisH Harsour, Capt. H. W. Bayfield, R.N., 1846 ae 1 6 
Orontes Rosp, Posipium Bay, AND Ruap Isranp, Mr. B. J. Hooper, 

Master, R.N., 1850. F ‘ . F : . 0 
Wanaari Hagsour, New Zearanp, Capt. Stokes, R.N., 1849. . . 20 


EpWakbD DuNSTERVILLE, Master RN. 
Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, May 22nd, 1851. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 2ist of April, to the 20th of May, 1851. 




























































ae Barometer. Wind, 
= | ¢ jin Inches and} Thermometer Weather. 
A }A] Decimals. in the shade. Quarter (Strength 
4 ag - ay en 
ai é x(e|y | 
o = pir ° ° ° e ® = e 
= |B |9 am. (3 p.m 3 Blels A.M. | P.M. [A.M ’ M aM A.M. 
In DeclIn Dec] ° | ° | ° | ° 
91 |M. | 29-55 | 29-58 | 55 | 54} 50 | 58 | SW | SW] 4 | 4 or 2) or 3) 4) 
922 ay-42 | 2939 | 50 | 50 | 49 | 5) | NE] NE | 2 1 or 2) or (3) 
23 |W 29°70 | 2972 | 53 | 59 | 41 | GI SW } SW | 2 | be bephr 3) 
24 29°78 | 2980 | 51 | 57 | 41 | 58 Ww WwW 2 :2 be be 
25 29-n6 | 29°86 | 48. | 52/43/53) N | N |2 14 og o 
26 29:80 | 20°70 | 48 | 58 | 42 | 60 WwW Ww I D] befin betp 3) 
27 29-60 | 29°56 | 40 | 48 | 33 | 49] N N 4 15 be bepsr 3) 
28 2961 | 29°63 | 42 | 50; 33 | 51] NW | NW] 2 | 2 bep 2) betprs (3) 
29 29:59 | 29°57 | 46 | 48 | 36/50] W | NW/2 /3 op (2) | betphrs (3) (4 
30 29°60 | 29°62 | 45 | 51 | 33) 53] W | NW 3 | 5 beprh 2) gbctphr (3) 
1 29-76 | 29°73 | 45 | 53! 35/55) NW] W [tL [2 bem bem 
2 24-68 | 29°72 | 47 | 54 | 36 | 56 N N 214 be be 
8 29°82 | 2976 | 45 | 43) 35! 5) N NE ji 1 3 be or (3) 
4 29:70 | 29°66 | 40 | 42 | 33 | 45 | N N |2 /2 be bephs (3) 
5 29-68 | 2970 | 39 | 44 | 34 | 50 N N 4 5 beprhs 3) ophrs 3 4 
6 | 29°78 | avai | 44/48 137/49) N | NW] 3 1/4 6 op 3 
7 29-87 | 29.86 | 49 | 55139 | 56/ W | SW | 2 | 2 be be 
8 29 78 | 2970 | 53 | 57 | 42] 58] 8 S$ |2 1/4 be be 
9 29°68 | 29°71 | 55 | 59 | 42 | 60] BE s 5 4 qbe ° 
10 29-63 | 2963 | 57| 63,44] 64] E | SE) 4 | 2 be 5 
li 29:73 | 29°76 | 55 | 64 ; 43 | 65 N N 2 l b bel 
{2 29 90 | 2998 | 54 | 56 | 49 | 61 N NE | 38 2 o betp 3 
13 30°25 | 30°28 | 52 | 58 , 44] 55) NE | NE| 4 | 4 be bephr 3 4 
14 30°34 | 30°32 | 50 | 56 | 38 | 58 | NE | NE | 3 | 3 be be 
15 30°25 | 30°19 | 50 | 58 | 836 | 60} NE | NE|2 |38 b b 
16 30:10 | 30°04 | 50 | 64 | 39 | 65 | SW w;t 1 bem be 
17 29°98 | 29°95 | 53 | 59 | 47 | 61] SW) SW 1 2 oO oO 
18 29°90 | 29.85 | 57 | 59 | 49 | 61] SW | SW] 4 [5 ° qop 4 
19 29°88 | 29.86 | 52 | 561 43 | 57; NW | NW/6 |6 qbc qbcphr 3 
20 30°17 | 30°22 | 52 | 57 40 , 58] N NW 5 | 4 qbe bo 





April, 1851.—Mean height of the barometer = 29°851 inches; mean temperature = 45°7 
degrees; depth of rain fallen = 2°50 inches. 
rc 


London :—Hunt, Frinter, 6, New Church Street, Edgware houad. 
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Ox Juxtus Cxsar’s Exrepttion, in relation to his point of depar- 
ture from Gaul, and the localities of his first and second descent 
upon the opposite shore of England. 


Turs subject has been repeatedly investigated by men of keen and prac- 
tical minds, whose fondness for antiquarian research has induced them 
to analyze the opinions of others, to compare them with every historical 
record within their reach, examining with minute criticism Cesar’s own 
Commentaries, and submitting them to the test of Roman Historians 
cotemporary with thatgreat man; then, following through in detail, the 
testimony of succeeding writers, in the Saxon era, backed as they were 
by traditions (tn their day) comparatively recent, and countenanced by 
the discoveries made also (tn their day) of the decisive progress and 
route of the Roman Legions through Kantium, a country thickly strewed 
with the bones of the slain, and identified by the coins found among the 
fragments of armour, even from the sea board itself, among the marine 
exuviz, to the barrows or places of burial in the interior. 

Again in more modern researches where geological changes have con- 
verted the anchorage of navies into pasture land, the cuttings of the 
agriculturist or engineer, have laid bare quays, and jetties, the materials 
of which afforded positive evidence of the preforence which had been 
given by Cesar’s descendants, to the self same line of operations, which 
had been selected by him as the first invader; and the route to and 
from which was marked by the Pharos at Dover, Kingsdown, Rich- 
borough, Rutupiz, and other unmistakable ruins, such as do not exist upon 
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any other line or route. These taken in connexion with ancient 
traditions, induced antiquarians to coincide in their opinions through 
many centuries, that the first landing of Czsar was upon the shore under 
the shelter of the South Foreland, with an autumnal southerly breeze tn 
smooth water, near to Richborough, where the sand-hills upon a low 
shore, have been for time immemorial called Cesar’s Fleet, by the 
lower orders, and have been considered by the more learned, as mounds 
thrown up by the Roman Legions forining between each the causeways 
into which they drew up their ships, and constructed their naval encamp- 
ment, as recorded by their own historians; and we shall hereafter be 
prepared to shew that these sand-hills were (previous to the filling up 
of the estuary) the line and margin of the sea; and probably the most 
accessible for disembarkation of any point of our coast. 

If the traditions of our ancestors were in opposition to long received 
historical data, and inconsistent with the extraordinary changes which 
during a lapse of two thousand years, have completely altered the features 
of our coast line, they would not be worthy our attention. But I think 
it is presumptuous to disbelieve every thing, which will not admit of 
positive proof, for how little would scepticism leave us, upon which we 
could rely, Aistorically, religiously, or politically, if we cast aside all 
the traditions which are the handmaids of history, and only receive 
for our belief, those circumstances, and things, which we could prove to 
demonstration. We read that Paul landed among barbarians upon an 
island called Melita, now Malta, accompanied by a Roman guard, and 
it is also written that a similar succession of ages has elapsed since 
Roman Legions landed in auother certain island called England. Nobody 
doubts the locality at Malta, called St. Paul’s Bay, where the viper was 
shaken from the Apostle’s hand into the fire; and we think it is equally 
to be credited, that Czsar’s descent was where history and tradition 
have almost universally assigned its locality. 

I am led into these reflections by a very interesting paper, in the 
March number of the Atheneum, by A. B. G. The author acknow- 
ledges, ‘ That it has been very generally considered as estvblished, that 
Julius Caesar landed somewhere in the neighbourhood of Walmer or 
Deal, and that he himself, had accepted Dr. Halley’s solution of this 
interesting question as perfectly satisfactory;” more recent investigations 
however, on his part, had originated certain doubts, to which he has 
given expression in the Atheneum, and by an attentive perusal of them, 
I think any reader will come to the conclusion, that they are put forth, 
most courteously to elicit replies, from all, or any, who are pleased to 
enter the lists, in an investigation which must confer intellectual pleasure, 
through the medium of scientific and literary research. The arguments 
in this paper are ingenious, but they have to contend with long received 
opinions, and what is more, it will be difficult, to explain away the 
premises upot which those opinions are based; such as the derivations 
of names of places having reference to occurrences which bear the Stamp 
of authenticity. We are reminded of the elaborate geological works 
which affect to despise the records of a universal deluge, although the 
traditions of all nations point through the mist of departed ages to such 
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a catastrophe; but in this their denial they find it impossible to aceount 
satisfactorily for the foot-marks of a disrupted creation, while those 
who admit the fact, unmask without difficulty, every feature and develop- 
ment of the organic changes, which have taken place around them. 
In like manner, to form an estimate of the actors in the expedition of 
Cesar, we must first contemplate the stage upon which the dramatis 
persone, wereengaged. The scenery since then has been shaken by 
tempest, inundation, and tremora. Promontories have receded before the 
ever-wasting surge; hills have decreased tn altitude.* Havens have 
been silted up by their detritus, and piers buried beneath the waters, 
leaving no trace but the names expressive of their derivation, and now 
only known as the rocks and shoals, which mark their former site.f 
In reviewing then this interesting paper of A. B. G., these facts must be 
especially alluded to, as the subject matter requires it for the sake of 
elucidation. 

Investigations such as these have been very cleverly handled by seve- 
ral members of the Cinque Ports, who had all the classical acquirements 
necessary to the task, combined with u long residence in the locality, 
and the inspection of the best museums and collection of Roman and 
British coins, fibulz, and other relics, continually exhumed in their 
respective localities, such as originated the history of Sandwich in 1792, 
by William Boys, Esq., F.8.a., and the history of Dover in 1814, by 
the Rev. John Lyon, a gentleman within my personal recollection and 
knowledge, and who was assisted in his researches by the most eminent 
men of the day, who were making the antiquities of the Cinque Ports, 
their especial study. These gentlemer appear to have reasoned upon 
general evidences as to history; and it is fair to suppose that Dr. Halley 
who wrote exactly a century before them, might be supported in his 
conclusions by records which had in the intervening period gone to 
decay, for we know that Mr. Lyon found a most shameful neglect 
existing at Dover,{ as to the records of that ancient port. This was 
much to be lamented, as every excavation in that old town proved the 
existence of the features of its original haven as perpetuated from gene- 
ration to generation, by oral tradition. 

The first doubt expressed in the Atheneum paper, related to the port 
of departure in Gaul, and as the Portus Iccius of the Roman navigators. 
has always been conceded to Boulogne, let us at once examine the 
objection in detail. 

Boulogne was in the country of the Morini, and it is said that Cesar 
had not then subjugated the Morint. Admitting that to be the fact, 
there is no reason why they should not have been passive allies, nay, it 
is probable that they assisted him with pilots for the opposite coast in 
his expedition. History is not silent as to the manceuvres of political 
expedience on the part of the Romans, and to which in a great measure 
they were indebted for their extended dominion! The conciliating some 


* Shakespeare’s Cliff Dover. t Sce Nautical Magazine, “Oral Tradi- 
tions ”’ | 

t The records of all the ports were originally kept in a room in the keep or 
tower of Dover Castle. ‘ 
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tribes, exciting the jealousies and espousing quarrels of others, and 
this they soon effected to the prejudice of Cassibelanus, in favour of 
Mandubratius, immediately after they had obtained a footing in Britain. 
Now, the Morini and the Kantii were continually in view of each other! 
We know that some of the headlands on either side of the Straits have 
a prodigious and perpetual waste, ours in many projections on either 
side of the North Foreland, not Jess than two feet upon an annual aver- 
age. It has been computed agreeably with the geological formation 
that not only has the recession been very great, but, also the loss of 
altitude upun many points, such as that magnificent Shakspeare’s cliff 
at Dover.* How often have I stood upon that eminence gazing at the 
opposite shores of France, when with a summer's evening refraction it 
appeared merely a narrow pass, and the white tents of Napoleon’s army 
full in view! and seventy thousand bayonets flashing against the rays of 
the evening sun, as their columns moved to and fro upon the ane 
of the hill on parade! Such a scene may yet again be presented to our 
view. If so, may similar battalie see between them and their promised 
prey, that tron arm again extended, which has always proved 
England’s best security in time of peril! “ Britains Gest bulwarks are 
are her wooden walls!” But to returnto the Morini. Two thousand 
years ago, they (from so close a proximity) must have been intimately 
acquainted with every thing relating to the Kantii. A people ac- 
knowledged by Czsar to be far more advanced in civilisation than the 
other tribes, and as a proof of their intercourse with the Morini,—who 
but them, the Morini could have acquainted the Britons with Cesar’s 
preparations for invading their country; and that he was about to employ 
the very fleet which he had equipped in the preceding year for the 
chastisement of themselves, these self-same Morini? Would they not 
relate to them his extraordinary progress even to the Rhine! where he 
had thrown over a bridge for the passage of his army? Accordingly we 
read “The Britons alarmed at his preparations, sent ambassadors with 
offers of submission, but Casar though he received them with kindness, 
did not abandon his intended scheme of an invasion. 

It is here worthy of remark, that it must have been a regularly 
organized society which could depute ambasssadors thus accredited, and 
an inference also is produced that a British vessel conveyed them, and 
that the havens of England were consequently places of commercial 
intercourse, consistently with the barter and traffic of those early times. 

The painted bodies, and promiscuous intercourse of the Britons have 
always been considered exaggerations. Roman historians speak ve 
respectfully of their arms, sword, lance, shield, and chariots armed wit 
scythes! together with cavalry which came forth to combat, and the 
conduct of Cassibelanus in the management of his forees, was anything 
but that of a rude barbarian. When resistance was ineffectual from 
the distracted state of the country, and the divisions among the native 
tribes, he disbanded an army which he could not trust, still reserving 
four thousand war chariots, with which he harrassed the Romans, &c. 
From all this it would appear that the Britons were not the contemptible 
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people, which they have been described, and their having sent ambas- 
sadors to Cesar previous to his attempt, argues greatly in favour of 
Boulogne. An enemy in full view was indeed an encouragement to 
sue for terms, but at a greater distance, and with a more protracted 
voyage it would not have been so readily undertaken; and it is confidently 
stated, by many translators of the Roman version of this expedition, 
‘“‘ That Cesar went into the country of the Morini to embark because it 
was nearer to Britain.” This seems highly probable when we consider 
that the legions of Plautius, (a Pretor in Gaul,) more than a century 
afterwards refused to embark, ‘to be sent without the compass of 
the world,” evidencing the timidity of the Roman soldiers, and their 
aversion to crossing the ocean, unless their port of destination was 
vistble in the distance; and it appears the greatest possible caution was 
observed by Cesar, ‘“‘ He waited till the arrival of C. Volusenus, 
whom he had sent out with a single galley to make discoveries on the 
coast.’ 

Is it probable that so small a party would have been dispatched upon 
this service, in the infancy of Roman navigation without a compass to 
direct them, except from the nearest possible point of coast? and could 
this officer have explored any great extent of coast line in the short 
period of five autumnal days? for we must remember that although the 
promontories were some thousand feet nearer to each other on opposite 
sides of this narrow strait, yet the coast lines had in that day very deep 
indentations, bays, havens, and estuaries! The exploration therefore of 
Dover and Richborough Havens, were all that could be oe ara in 80 
short a period, and the more distant havens would be out of the ques- 
tion. 

The historian says, “ Volusenus did not think proper to land, but 
having’ made what observations he could, he ranted and Cesar im- 
mediatly set sail for Britain.” So then, Volusenus was his pilot, and 
he could tell him, that between those majestic cliffs tmmediately opposed 
to the Portus Iccius, was a beautiful little valley, through the centre of 
which a small river issued in a right line to the sea. Such was Dover. 
That the abrupt promontory to the eastward was the headland of an 
extended bay and estuary, having a navigable channel through, between 
an extensive island and the main land, trending away in a direction to 
the north, and offering every facility for sheltering a fleet. Such was 
Kent and Thanet. 

This at any rate is within the scope of probability, and our surveying 
officers would say, pretty well too for the time, allowing for the passage 
to and from Gaul to Britain! It is allowed that Cape Grinez was the 
Iecius of Ptolemy. Surely the nearest portto the cape would be the 
Portus Iccius, which from the geological features I have before pourtrayed, 
would have been a superior port to the present Bologne, and Amble- 
teuse would have been quite capable of receiving the smaller detach- 
ment of the vessels of that day, which are mentioned as eighteen only. 

Some of our own vessels employed in conveying the cavalry across 
room to the battle of Waterloo, were not more than fifty tons burthen. 

commanded a transport on that occasion of a hundred tons burthen, 
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drawing only seven feet water, and we could have disembarked our 
cavalry quite as easy at Ambleteuse as at Ostend, for we merely swung 
the horses over the side into the water, and swam them on shore to the 
dragoons, who stood ready to receive them. It is hardly fair to create 
tmpossibilities. 

The wise and active conquer difficulties by daring to attempt them. 
Sloth and folly, shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, and make 
the impossibilities they fear. 

Taking all these things into account the impression I think will be in 
favour of Boulogne as the Portus Iccius of the first Roman invaders, but 
an opinion is hazarded by A. B. G. that Czsar’s second armament re- 
quiring a fleet of nearly a thousand ships, it would have been impossible 
to harbour these in the ports of Boulogne, Calais, or any other of the 
smaller havens, of the North of France. Now, the best accredited his- 
tories I believe vive the amount of Casar’s fleet to be six hundred ships 
and twenty-eight gallies. Ships it may be observed sound very formida- 
ble to modern ears, but they were neither dine of battle ships nor frigates, 
for we find that afterwards when they were in jeopardy in a British anchor- 
age, they could not contend with wind and sea, and therefore ‘* He (Casar) 
drew all his ships on shore and enclosed them within the fortifications of 
his camp, which it is also stated employed the whole of his army ten days.” 
And well it might upon any ordinary shore if they were vessels even of 
moderate tonnage to the number of six hundred sail, and very extensive 
fortifications they must have been which enclosed them! His fleet of 
the year preceding was only about one hundred sail, which it expressly 
states he had refitted, and builé new ones. We must be credulous indeed 
to des 1 that in so short a period he had built and prepared for cea 
nine hundred sail of vessels in addition to the re-equipment of his first 
fleet. Where then did he get them? Most probably from his passive 
Jfriends,—the Morini as coasters, bylanders, and fishermen! But let 
them be what they would, let us come to the point at once, by the best 
comparison in our power, a comparison with an event which our own 
eyes have witnessed, and then decide as to the capability of the Portus 
Iccius, even admitting that it was our own now veritable Boulogne. I 
mean the armament of a more formidable force than Cesar ever assem- 
bled at Boulogne as the most advantageous port, for a descent 
upon Old England. There were at one time eighty thousand men of all 
arms, infantry, cavalry, artillery, and imperial flotilla marines, with 
transport praames, gunboats, and armed vessels sufficient for the success 
of such a service, but for what? But for a fleet of British ships which 
blockaded them, and which if they had attempted to leave, would 
have destroyed them in detail, before they could have reached the shores 
of England. But surely the same port which contained in battle array 
a fleet equal to the conveyance of such an imperial army destined to 
contend with a great and rival nation, would have afforded room to 
Cesar’s armament prepared for a descent upon a country of unskilled 
warriors! Why did not Napoleon select the Authic, the Canche, or 
the Somme? Depend upon it, for similar reasons to those of Cesar. 
Soldiers like a short passage, and have “ stomach for the fight,” when 
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they keep sight of “land ahead,” and their stomachs are undisturbed 
by along one! It has been asserted by friends of Napoleon, that his 
hopes were based upon some signal reverse to our arms in one of our 
great naval actions. Then with a Trafalgar fleet joined by those at 
Brest to overawe the channel and clear the Downs anchorage, he might 
have crossed with his flotilla to the self-same shore, where history and 
tradition point to Cesar’s landing place, and where the Canterbury 
vale along the scarp of the rising grounds, offers the greatest facility to 
the advance of an invading army. Be this as it may, posterity will not 
dispute the capability of Boulogne, or Portus Iccius while his monu- 
ment looms upon the lofty brow of Jecton or Cape Grinez! 

Being thus for our own part firmly impressed with the conviction 
that Boulogne, was not only the most eligible but the most likely place 
for Cesar’s fleet to assemble, let us try the disputed premises upon which 
he has landed, and what obstacles were opposed to his first landing. 
It is admitted that missiles were hurled from the cliffs at the invaders. 
Now we cannot for a moment suppose that a skilful general would at- 
tempt to disembark beneath the face of a line of perpendicular cliffs. 
Where would have been the ascent? Or how would he have formed his 
order of battle? He must have sailed into a haven or narrow gorge, 
commanded by high and imposiug cliffs from which masses of rock could 
with ease be precipitated into the valley. 

Now, there is but one such place upon the whole line of coast in review; 
it is Dover. There the landing place would be exposed to such 
annoyance, and during the threatened invasion of Napoleon, piles of 
ehalk rock were positively heaped up in readiness, which if pushed off 
at certain projections, would have gone careering down the green slopes 
into the defiles of roadway in the valley. We may easily imagine this 
rude species of warfare resorted to, before the invention of artillery, and 
as we know that the centre of this small valley, was at the time a 
navigable haven, from the remains which have been and are exhumed 
along its whole line, it evidently shews, that any such landing must 
have been attempted at the very base of these commanding heights, and 
such attempt on the part of Caxsar failed. 

The Rev. John Lyon, and others engaged with him in elucidating 
the accounts of Roman historians, expressed their opinions in the follow- 
ing terms.* ‘ When Julius Cesar arrived on our coast with his fleet 
he cast anchor tz a bay, where the sea was confined between two hills, 
and there he intended to have landed hismen. But he was opposed by 
the natives on their high and bold shores. By his (Czsar’s) description 
of the place, he first anchored in the valley, where the whole town of 
Dover was afterwards built, when the sea had withdrawn itself from 
it,” &e. 

If it is admitted that Dover was indeed the place thus attacked, then 
the promontory which Cesar is described to have rounded, was the South 
Foreland. The fleet had a fair wind, but the direction of the tide being 
not clearly defined, may have led to great errors in the computation of 
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distances, and it is impossible to give the same date mow for tides and 
eddies, which must have been so much changed since that day, along 
our coast close in shore; and in that day there was no ranged to keep 
them at a distance. Take for an example the possibility of restoring 
the navigable channel between the Isle of Thanet, and the then main- 
land of Kent, the armlets of the sea,* extending into the interior of the 
country with its wickes, bournes, and havens, thus holding immense 
volumes of water upon the rising tide, to return again upon the ebb, and 
at right angles with the tides in the offing. These must have created 
counter currents, to a considerable distance from the shores. Well, with 
a S.S.W. wind, (agreeably with the opinion expressed by A.B. G., of 
an African wind), Cxsar rounded the promontory, and he would then 
find himself sailing along the land in smooth water with a shore upon a 
gradually inclined plane, favourable to his landing. I have no hesita- 
tion in believing that, that part of the Goodwin, now called the North 
Sand Head was a small island, it was much higher than it is now in the 
time of our immediate ancestors, who frequently in summer time made 
parties to land upon it, and I have an old chart without date in my 
possession, in which that highest part of the sand is called ‘ Jamaica 
Island”. This result I think may be explained from natural causes 
and effects, when the sea flowed into the before mentioned wickes and 
hamns, and through the channel, between Kent and Thanet, here 
would be two powerful streams of ebb, one from the Thames through 
Margate Roads, the other from the United Rivers in the Canterbury 
Vale, issuing out at the South Foreland immediately after high water. 
These would create a very different tide to that which we have at present. 
All the south side of the Isle of Thanet at Romans-gatt, (Ramsgate) 
would be in the eddy of the meeting tides, which united would bear 
away towards Goodwins Isle, and there join the channel tide running 
to the eastward till half ebb by the shore. But when this channel of the 
Wantsumn was suddenly choked up (which geological evidence seems to 
warrant) then the eddies, along the shore of Thanet being superseded 
by the present tide, and which is thus thrown with its whole weight 
upon our cliffs, in lieu of passing through between the Island and the 
‘Kentish Main, and the Goodwin also destroyed by the same sudden 
change, would elongate as a shoal, and I believe i¢ does so even now, 
(although imperceptible to the notice of one generation) gradually 
elongate in the direction of the present tide. I have often pointed to the 
valuable suggestions which the derivation of names convey. Agree- 
ably with the present waste of our cliffs, they must have extended in 
Cesar’s day to the Cud-channel formed on the shore side by a ridge 
of flints and chalk called the dike, and on the other by the Querns shoal; 
appropriate names the antiquary will say for the boundary of the shore, 
and the churning eddies which encircled it, in its more primitive con- 
dition. 

I will now quote the ingenious conclusions of the Rev. John Lyon, 
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and his antiquarian friends, which appears so natural and agreeable to 
common observation, that one can almost fancy oneself an actor upon 
the scene; bear in mind, the rev. gentleman, was assisted in his analysis 
by both militar and naval men; he observes: — 

‘“‘ Cesar finding the determined resolution of the Britons,* to prevent 
his landing, and fearing that his opposing force to force, might be 
attended with a considerable loss of men, changed his plan, and ordered 
the gallies to be rowed to a place where they could flank the natives, 
This stratagem succeeded and the Britons were repulsed. The skirmish 
happencd before the Romans landed, near a place where there was a 
sufficient depth of water for the gallies to pass the front line of the 
Britons, or the Roman soldiers could not have flanked them. This 
advantage was gained by the gallies entering the large estuary, which 
emptied itself into the sea, where the Romans afterwards built a castle, 
and called it Rutupiz; though the sea has long receded from its ancient 
limits, yet by attending to the face of the country, fo Casar’s own 
narrative of his Expeditions, and by comparing them with the ancient 
description of the coast, it cannot fail of leading us nearly to the spot 
where he gained his first victory,” &c. 

Admitting that the conclusions of these gentlemen were correct, 
there can be little doubt but Caesar would visit, and perhaps occupy by 
a small detachment the island immediately opposite to his naval camp,t 
and in a strait line from the sand hills at the shart distance of four miles 
we have Romans-gatt, now Ramsgate, where Roman remains have been 
exhumed in great abundance, and specimens of their very earliest coins, 
are in my possession. The nature and existence of this great estuary have 
been described by Mr. Lyon, as follows. 

‘‘ The fruitful valley in which we now find the villages of Little-bourne, 
Beaks-bourne, Patricks-bourne, and Bridge, was at the time of Ceesar’s 
expedition a considerable branch of the large estuary leading through the 
central vale from Rutupiz to Ashford. In the reign of Edward the IIL, 
this branch had a sufficient depth of water to float one of their sheps of 
war. He granted the privileges of the oe Porte to the inhabitante of 
Beaks-bourne by a special writ, for providing him a ship. This branch 
was the first river the Romans forded, and the natives had posted 
themselves upon high land on the opposite side to dispute their 

age.” 
Pron these descriptions, I think it will be admitted, that a more 
appropriate site could not have been selected for landing; and it is pro- 
bable Czsar knew more of the topography of the country from the 
Morini, than his own, and his officers narratives would warrant. Two 
countries so continually in view of each other, must have had a continued 
tntercourse. The Gaul had colonised the islands in the embouchures of 
these rivers, and no doubt had upon their banks in the interior, marts 
of commerce. These would offer a greater temptation to the invader, 
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than less civilised colonies. Motives for such aggression have been the 
same in all ages. Lordon was Napoleon’s great aim, and it is most pro- 
bable that Durovernum, and other British settlements, had similar attrac- 
tions for Cesar; certainly much greater than the swamps of Lympne, or 
the impenetrable forests of Andredes-leah, on the South Coast. A well 
trained and highly disciplined army requires those clear downs, which A. 
B. G., seems to think they wouldavoid. We think differently; “ an open 
field and fair favour” 1s never conceded by barbarian bush rangers, 
if they can avoid it; but it is the great desideratum of a firm phalanx 
of veteran soldiers, and it is rather a remarkable fact that dthough 
William the Norman, landed in Pevensey Bay, he lost no time in 
moving along to that part of the coast which Romans, Sazons, 
and Danes, appear to have considered the key to the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and to any treasure which it might possess. It is by no means cer- 
tain that the Conqueror tztended to land in Pevensey Bay. His fleet 
had experienced stress of weather, and part of them being driven into 
Romney received harsh treatment from the inhabitants, for which the 
Conqueror visited them with condign punishment, and then in kee of 
advancing into the interior tn a short and direct line, he marches, along 
the coast and invests Dover, where he remained eight days. How was 
this? He was thus traversing more than a hundred miles to the seat of 
regal power and secure dominion, in lieu of fifty-six from the arena of 
his victory, at Battle, so called from the site where the fate of the king- 
dom was decided, but Hume tells us why:— 

“‘ He (William) deemed it necessary before he should advance farther 
into the country to make himself master of Dover,* which would both 
secure him a retreat in case of adverse fortune, and afford him a safe 
landing place for such supplies as might be requisite for pushing his 
advantages.” 

Now, William’s fleet consisted it is stated of three thousand vessels 
‘‘ great and small,” his warriors to sixty thousand. Small indeed were 
‘these vessels, as the complement to each would thus be only twenty 
‘soldiers taken at an average. Now my complement in a transport of 
only one hundred tens, from Ramsgate to Ostend was twenty-six horses, 
twenty-siz troopers, and thirty rank and file of Infantry. These pro- 
portions I think will lead us to infer, that William’s fleet consisted prin- 
cipally of fishing craft and river barges, which may account for his 
selecting the Somme for his embarkation; that river undoubtedly pos- 
sessing, with the contiguous rivers, their villages and towns, a larger 
number of such craft than he could have engaged in his service farther 
north, at the sy of Boulogne. Hume thus notices the preparation. 

‘William had now assembled a fleet of three thousand vessels, great 
and small, and had selected an army of sixty thousand men, from among 
those numerous supplies, which from every quarter solicited to be re- 

ceived into his service. There were, however, several vessels lost in the 
‘Short passage from Dive to St. Valori. The army began to imagine 
that heaven had declared against them, and that notwithstanding the 
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Pope's benediction, they were destined to certain destruction; many of 
them began to mutiny, some of them even to desert their colours, when 
the Duke ordered a procession to be made with the relics of St. Valori, 
and prayers to be said for more favourable weather. The wind 
instantly changed, &c., (and well it might when the temple became 
such a den of thieves, it was the only medium of a riddance,) and so 
away they went helter skelter for the nearest land-fall; but if we 
calmly investigate these facts by the tactics of the present day, surely 
it would have been preferable to have followed the route assigned to 
Cesar. The Downs anchorage would have been less hazardous to 
three thousand sail of vessels, than the open shores lower down channel, 
with their continual and much greater undulation of the waters; and 
the shore from Walmer to Sandwich, (then without any opposing force) 
offered greater facilities for landing, for txvesting Dover, (close by), 
and for advancing to the metropolis, or forming in battle array upon 
Barham Downs, to receive the defenders of their country. I am not 
alone in this opinion, but some say William feared the men of Kent, 
and their Saxon horses bearing for ages the chivalry of England : be 
that as it may, he became the victor, and immediately diverged from 
a direct route, to the old and celebrated Roman way, which before his 
ime, and ever since has been selected and considered the legitimate 
route from the continent to the metropolis of Britain, not only by 
warriors, but by saints and missionaries. 

Now to the ten hours engaged in this first passage of Cesar, the 
presumption of foo long a time for crossing the sheatial is attached. It 
is difficult to say what would be the management of a fleet without 
chart or compass at this distance of time, and at a season of the year 
near the autumnal equinox. But it seems that it was at least three days 
(Dr. Halley says four,) before the full of the moon, and consequently 
high water at Boulogne about nine ia the evening, and half ebb at 
midnight; a very awkward time for an expedition to quit either a tidal 
harbour, or a shallow river like all those before named, and which are 
full of shoals and eddies; and again, the term, ‘‘ set sail about msdnight,” 
is exceedingly vague. It is probable then, that they put to sea in the 
evening tide, and anchored in the bay in sailing order, and took their 
departure tx the night, or in the common acceptation of the term, some. 
time during the middle watches; and on the approach of morning, 
shaped their course for Dover Bay and Haven, not anticipating the 
severe resistance which awaited them. Commanders of military expe- 
ditions when once embarked are seldom in a great hurry. I have some 
reminiscences of the towering passion of old Strachan with the Earl of 
Chatham, for his dilatoriness on that memorable Scheldt expedition! 
and I can easily believe that Czsar crossed the channel very leisurely, 
and did not approach the British shores till sunrise, or about 6 a.M.; 
then it would only just be young flood by the shore, and he must wait 
for water into the port or haven of Dover, and arrange his order of 
attack. And this may account for the thrashing he got, as it enabled 
the Britons to assemble and take up their positions. Accordingly 
(agreeably with A. B. G.) he reaches the British shore at 10 a.m. 
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naturally enough, it being then high water or ao little after, and what 
was very fortunate for him, when he found he had got the worst of it, 
he would have the outdraught of the haven or receding tide to help him 
to sea again; and he drew off his ships and lay at anchor till 3 o'clock 
p.m. This appears to me to be very fair generalship, to cross the 
channel during the morning watches after midnight, with a fleet requiring 
to be marshalled in proper order! to approach the port of destination; 
sail into! attack it! meet with defeat! make good a retreat! attend to 
his vessels, and wounded warriors! and make sail again at 3 P.M., 
with a fair wind; and as to the tide, at any rate he would not have 
much difficulty in so short a distance as eight miles with a fair wind 
elose tm shore, especially if Dr. Halley was right as ‘to the moon 
being full four days after the first landing,” which is this very day in 
question. It follows that four days before the full moon at the South 
Foreland, it would be low water at half-past three, and the tide would 
be rising immediately after and close along the shore be flowing into 
the haven and estuary of the Stour as it does even in our day. 

The vessels and galleys of the Roman fleet would keep very close to 
the shore upon a flowing tide, and four days before the full, the ebbs are 
very weak except in a large offing, and at low water there is a very 
long slack, without any perceptible tide. Taking all these things into 
consideration with a fatr wind, Cesar would soon present himself off 
Deal, before a sufficient force could be assembled as at Dover, where 
they might reasonably suppose he meditated a second attempt, till the 
instant when he again made sail. Now observe, by the time he found 
it necessary to manceuvre with his galleys the tide would be well advanced 
upon the shores, and favourable to landing, and as a fair wind must 
be construed to mean the south-west (on all prevatling winds during the 
autumnal Equinox), how can we fix upon any other point upon our 
coast answering to all these circumstances? The fair wind could never 
be mistaken by the Roman historians, but I have very great doubts, 
whether they meant in speaking of the tides, the set of the currents, or 
the ebb and flow of the tidal waters upon the shores; I find so much 
difficulty in making (even intelligent persons), comprehend the tidal 
influence in our own day. A. B. G. considers “there are three places 
on the coast which answer to Casar’s topographical description. “One 
is the cliffs of Dover, the corresponding open beach being that of 
Deal;” granted, and for this beach he sailed with a fair wind along shore. 
“‘ The second is the cliffs of Folkstone,” but here was no gorge, or port, 
in which he could land, and he could not have sailed up to Romuey 
against the wind, nor would he have any assistance from the tide in 
that deep bay of Hythe and Dimchurch, with which to beat to wind- 
ward and with the prospect of a whole flood tide approaching. The 
third is the cliffs of Hastings, and here again a similar difficulty presents 
itself as to his first attack, and when repulsed “the corresponding 
beach being that of Pevensey Bay; these three beaches are all very 
vulnerable points, and were all strongly fortified in the late war;” but 
can we persuade the geologist that these said beaches possessed the same 
features nearly 2000 years ago, when we know the rapid rate at which 
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Dungeness continues to advance into the sea? Will not he insist 
that in their present site, water and swamp have exchanged places with 
pasturage and embankments? But even here the south-west wind 
would again meet our adventurers, and give them a job to beat 
up from Hastings to Pevensey Level. As I before observed, running 
before the wind and swell would suit a soldier's stomach much better than 
chopping against wind and sea with small vessels! I cannot at all see 
my way clear in the conduct of this fleet thus related from beginning to 
end. To pass over from Boulogne and attack Dover! with the 
wind astern is feasible; but to cross over to Hastings with the wind 
upon the broadside in the trough of the channel swell, and then beat 
to windward up to Tevensey either with or against the tide seems 
to be very improbable, setting aside the circumstance, that in steering 
from Boulogne to Dover, Cesar would point to those imposing pro- 
montories, which his soldiers had contemplated day after day; while from 
either of the rivers farther south; nothing of headland or promontory 
could be seen to direct their course across the channel! The inference 
drawn by the Rev.John Lyon and his antiquarian associates is as follows: 
‘* He (Cesar) tells us that he sailed from the most commodious port in 
the province of the Morini which was the nearest passage to Britain. 
This port was at Boulogne, and thirty miles from the point of land at 
Dover. If to the distance he afterwards sailed by estimation be added, 
the setting of the current, and the space which the men rowed in their 
gallies, before they repulsed the Britons, there will be full forty miles 
between the place of his embarkation, and that of his landing in our 
island, as mentioned by Strabo. He also passed the promontory recorded 
by Dion Cassius, which at that time projected into the sea near Walmer 
Castle, &c.” 

For an elucidation of distances, Boy’s history of Sandwich is very 
interesting and convincing, and after analyzing the accounts of Ptolemy, 
Pliny, and others, he observes ‘‘ Cesar undoubtedly landed in both his 
expeditions, somewhere between Deal, and the present mouth of Sand- 
wich Haven, and if he came from Calais, his number of miles is wonder- 
fully exact. Strabo may speak of the whole distance that Cesar sailed 
before he got on shore, taking into account the action of the wind and 
tide upon his fleet, in which case his number may be as accurate as the 
rest; but if Cesar’s Portus Iccius was Boulogne, then the number of 
forty miles which occurs in some of the best copies, corresponds exactly 
with Strabo’s number of 320 Stadia.” It should here be observed that 
according to many of our authors, forty-five miles British were equal to 
about fifty Roman. 

We will now consider the second mvasion, upon which most authors 
agree, that it was made earlier in the summer, and who can doubt it, 
when reading of the damage to Czsar’s fleet in his first attempt. We 
entirely coincide with A. B.G. “On the second invasion it appears, 
that he landed at precisely the same place as the first, and he sailed 
with an African wind S.S.W., from the French shore, which is well 
known to all mariners to draw to south-west, upon the English shore, 
I will in fairness to A. B. G., throw Dr. Halley overboard, and take his 
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view of the subject as to éme and the moon’s age. The chart will show 
that from St. Valery, the port of embarkation in the Somme, taking the 
bend of the river to sea, and thence to Hastings, is nearly sixty miles, 
and a very dangerous navigation to thread these shoals with a fleet of 
one thousand sail, leaving at sunset, which would be about eight in the 
evening. Now the tides in the embouchere of the Somme (see the 
French Tidal Chart) are at high water full of eddies, being to the 
westward of the meeting of the great tidal column. The fleet would 
no doubt leave at or before high water, or with the gentle African 
breeze as described or they could not have cleared the channel in the 
entrance of theriver. If we admit this, they leave then at sunset, and 
as the tide in a thwart line between St. Valery and Beachy Head, éurns 
to the westward about an hour after high water, and it was calm during 
the night, they would but just assemble in the Roads by the turn of 
tide between nine and ten, when a western drift of about seven hours 
would commence. I make this drift from 10 p.m to 5 a.m. to be at least 
fifteen miles upon a south-west course. Now, if we prick them off upon 
the chart, under the most favourable circumstances, we find them at day 
break more than forty miles from the nearest headland, which would be 
Beachy Head, and therefore that they should have seen the land stretching 
from right to left is out of the bounds of probability. Now at daylight 
a whole flood tide comes on, and with a beam wind, I believe they would 
not fetch Hastings even with a freshening breeze; but if it continued 
light airs, their chance of reaching a place of landing during the tohole 
of that day, would be small indeed. And why they should endeavour 
to do so in jieu of running before the wind does not appear, or why the 
preference should be given to a voyage of six/y miles in a more open 
sea to a short passage in crossing a narrow strait from headland to 
headland, seems to be equally trexplicable. We will, therefore, now 
try the expedition from Boulogne, in lieu of St. Valery. Sunset & P.m., 
high water three days before the full of the moon at 9 p.m... A fleet of 
1000 sail of vessels putting to sea! JI am of opinion (from my own ex- 
perience of expeditions, and from getting fleets to sea as harbour-master) 
that if these vessels were at sea and marshalled in sailing order in an 
offing by the half ebb, thus giving them three hours before, to three 
hours after high water, to effect this would be a smart piece of 
seamanship and generalship combined, and seldomsurpassed. But granted 
that at half ebb, and near midnight, they are in the offing, having had 
three hours easterly set (here it is entirely different and not the Beachy 
Head to St. Valery tide) and it was then acalm. The western tide then 
for an equal number of hours brings on the break of day, and at 3 to 4 
A.M., we should find them in a larger offing; but with respect to tide 
abreast of where they started from, not near the Goodwin Sands, but 
midway between Boulogne and Folkstone, and without any great stretch of 
imagination, we may believe the morning breeze increasing as it usually 
does from 8.S.W. or S.W. and the fleet holding on their way for the 
Downs. Now, they have the land “ Sinistra,” and with their prows 
in a direction for the British Shore, the lofty headlands would be right 
and left of them, and as they avoided Dover for fear of anuther repulse, 
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we may believe with A. B. G. that the Britons from their lofty cliffs 
counted 800 sail at one time, stemming the tide to their proposed 
place of landing. 

Now, on rounding the South Foreland and luffing up for the sandy 
shore, or line of beach, as then we have reason to believe to be the 
south side of the haven or anchorage, they would be assisted by their 
oars, for they would be under a weather shore where their row galleys 
would come into play! and a flowing tide in the afternoon and evening 
to favour their disembarkation. I have put this as clear as I can from 
my practical acquaintance with these tides. I know it is very difficult 
in a calm, or with light airs for sailing vessels to get out of that bight 
of Treport. If a line is drawn from Cape Grinez to Cape de Caux, we 
shall find the shore near St. Valery embayed to a depth of twenty-five 
miles; and if we draw a line from Grinez to Cape Le Hague, we shall 
find this deep indentation of the French land forty miles out of the line 
of the channel course. The tides here within that line set alternately 
right on to the shore on either side this deep bay, and it is about the 
worst place in the British Channel for a large fleet to drift in during 
a calm; indeed the best thing they could do would be to anchor. If 
then Cesar took his departure from the Somme af sunset, and had 
been becalmed tr the night, he could not have reached the English 
shores in the manner proposed; but if he took his departure 
from Boulogne, it is certain, that even if the fleet had anchored 
during the ebb tide, the returning flood would have been sufficient 
with the help of his rowers, to carry him over upon the English shores. 

Thus, at sunset made sail with a light S.S.W. wind sheering over 
towards the English shore, and going about three knots through the 
water with a flood tide setting to the eastward till midnight, when the 
tide turned, anchored in the narrows, Cape Grinez bearing south about 
nine miles distant, South Foreland north a quarter west, eleven miles 
distant; calm during the whole of the ebb. At 6 a.M., light airs, weighed ; 
vessels with rowers sweeping ahead, the whole fleet heading in towards 
the Downs, and going through the water about two knots with a fair 
tide, running two knots past the South Foreland and Deal; and at 11 
A.M., anchored off Sandown, and immediately commenced landing 
from the vessels assisted by the galleys. Now if, A. B. G., is an old tar 
of the Downs Squadron, let him say, if this would not have been prac- 
ticable to Napoleon's Flotillafrom Boulogne (if there had been no block- 
ading fleet) and on the other hand, whether it would have been even pos- 
sible from the deep bight of Treport or the Somme, crossing both ebb 
and flood to Pevensey Level. 

There must have been every inducement as to route for constructing 
the Roman way from Dover into the interior of the kingdom, and there 
are indisputable proofs that the water passage to the great rivers Med- 
way and Thames iz that day passed through between the Isle of Thanet 
and the mainland of Kent. What equal advantages could Cesar anti- 
cipate in the Lympne with an tmpervious forest separating him from 
the most wealthy and civilised part of the kingdom. The Kantii, with 
their downs, and cattle pastures, offered a better chance of subsistence to 
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an invading army. But as to their progress inland, I offer no opinion. 
I doubt not, however, that Caesar's return voyages were to Boulogne, the 
distance from the South Foreland to the Somme being nearly sixty 
miles, and as the small French Chasse Marees often lay a long while in 
our Harbour of Refuge rather than tempt the dangers of that iron 
bound coast, till wind and fide, and every favourable circumstance 
combines for their safety, I cannot believe it to have been a favourite 
rendezvous to less experienced navigators, before the invention of the 
Mariner’s Compass, or the auxiliary Nautical Instruments for deter- 
mining the latsztude. If you place the leg of the dividers upon the lights, 
at the entrance of the Somme, the segment of a circle will sweep the 
coast of England at equal distance from the South Foreland to Beachy 
Head ; and consequently, no part of the English coast is ever visible 
therefrom, and sixty miles was a long passage in the infancy of naviga- 
tion toa pene who fancied that crossing over tnto Britain was trans- 
greasing the boundaries of the kubitable globe. 
K. B. Martin, 
Harbour Master, Ramsgate. 





A Summer’s Cruize on THE Coast or Lasranpor, in relation 
with an Irish Trans-Ailantie Packet Station—By Admiral 
Hercules Robinson. 


(Continued from p. 303.) 


Saturday, July 29th.—Cold foggy morning; at 9h. saw Groais Island, 
made all sail towards Croque, the head quarters of the French fisheries; 
at 12h. 30m. passed many fishing vessels in the harbour’s mouth, and 
saw four brigs with French colours in Irish Cove; hauled into the bay; 
very picturesque, green and wooded, streams of fresh water, clover and 
wild flowers covering the hills, air perfumed with the flower of the 
mountain ash: found a Freach brig of war, L. Olivier, with a broad 
pendant as aia viceroy and commodore: officers went on shore after 
dinner. Brock found in a little romantic burying ground, a tombstone 
of a relation, (uncle, ) who had perished in the snow, and been buried 
thirty years ago, his family knew not where; ordered a new tombstone 
to be made of timber (Hibernice,)to replace the present one worn out. 
Observed a French blacksmith when we came in, who has his forge near our 
anchorage, hoist a sheet of white paper on a pole to display his pavil- 
lion, ‘he decks his robe of freize with copper lace.” This is a splen- 
did harbour, secure, spacious, and beautiful, as to scenery. 

Sunday 30th.—Cold rainy morning: after church a French officer 
came on board, with compliments from his Commodore, whom I went 
after dinner to call upon. — 

The etiquette in the French navy is that the last arrival shall call, 
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instead of being first visited; I learned it from Commodore Albert 
Roussin, at Bahia last year. We had nearly quarrelled on this point, but 
became afterwards such allies that it was almost like the sudden thought 
of eternal friendship of Cecilia and Matilda, in the Inn at Weimar. 
He was un peu de trop on the subject of gélatine and chain cables, then 
new in his service, but very clever and agreeable. ‘ Cummodore,” said 
Miss Pennell, the consul’s handsome daughter. “ Do stop talking of your 
chain cable.” ‘ Mademoiselle,” with his hand on his heart, “Je ne 
puis pas vue que je suis enchainé.” Mons. Bécon, knew my friend. Some 
general talk, and on board again. Boys, reading in the evening. 

Morday 31st.—A fine morning Mons. Bégon, I should add, de la 
Rouziere, came on board after breakfast, pour faire ses compliments. His 
brig had been on shore, and nearly lost in the Strait of Belleisle, and 
he is preparing to heave down here with the assistance of the fishing 
brigs. The fishery which it is his business to protect and encourage, and 
which his government seems anxious about, is rather unproductive; a 
premium is given to raise the price of fish to twenty francs per quintal; 
were it not for this it would scarcely pay. There are about seven thousand 
fishermen on the French shores here, and at St. Julians there are 
three hundred. Rowed up the pretty river to fish, was obliged to walk 
into the middle of the stream, and stand there catching small things 
not worth the pains. Mr. Bégon, gave us an interesting account of his 
fishers, whom he described as ‘tres moral et religieux:” they have 
prayers night and morning, sent them Guillaume Kelly, &c. One of 
our party ill at French said, he had seen a very pretty grave of one 
of their “ Maitresdes Voleurs”! We laughed, the veteran bowed so civilly, 
reminding one of the old story “si ce n'est pas Francais, il merite bien 
de etre”. Our friend meant sailmaker, not thief. 

Tuesday, August 1st.—Rainy morning, cleared up at noon, walked 
on shore, very rich luxurant soil and herbage: clay slate appears the 
prevailing rock, and we found every where along the beach in large 
quantities, rolled masses of primitive limestone. Dined on board 
£., Olivier, an excellent dinner, all sort of restaurateur nick-nacs, got 
I don’t know how. I had given Mons. Bégon, a quarter of English 
mutton, which appeared in shapes that astonished our gastronomy; 
amongst others a gigot three inches long with a clove of garlick in the 
joint, et bien garnie; there were little pats of fresh butter, the result of 
a solitary goat, which had been sent to rusticate on the hill side, and some 
fresh salsa! where found or produced ‘ deponent sayeth not.” The ship 
.was very clean, and the cabin to which we retired for our café, as well 
as the gun-room, which had been given up to us as a salle 4 manger, 
_were all strewed over with fragrant pine tops, and hung round with 
flowers. Where they had improvised aconservatory, I cannot fancy. Mons. 
Bégon, seems a very nice old gentleman; he is somewhat of a radical 
reformer in the articles of his national marine, and spoke of matters 
being sadly out of joint. He talked too very freely of Madame sa 
. femme, et ses enfans. The lady’s portrait was suspended in the cabin, 
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and certainly unless she were belied, it made the conjugal attachment 
of Mons. Le Mari the more meritorious. 

Wednesday 2nd.—A fine morning, walked on shore. Mons. Bégon 
and two of his officers dined with me: had Pearce and some of our best 
Frenchmen to meet him. I did my best in the way of dinner, but felt that 
my cuisine was a very poor concern after the performance of yesterday ; 
however, the English sheep did us good service, and some mince pies and 
preserves which we were able to get up helped us along. Mons. Bégon was 
charmed with every thing and overwhelmed me with thanks for some 
stores which I had sent him. I advised him to go to St. John’s to refit, 
il S’avisera. He is a pleasing, amiable old man, and when one gets a 
little within his guard as to his politesse, more than we think thorough- 
bred, he is very agreeable. Ie is a projector, a naturalist, a political eco- 
nomist and so forth; and what is better, apparently, sincerely pious, and 
simple minded in his religious belief. He tuld me that after having es- 
caped almost miraculously from his shoals, he shaped his course through 
the Straits of Belleisle, but that uncertain as to his place, blowing 
heavily from the south-west, and a fog so thick that he could not see 
his bowsprit, while Labrador and Belleisle were Scylla and Charybdis, 
and when in momentary expectation of striking on one or the other, 
he prayed earnestly to God that for the sake and through the merits of 
Christ his Redeemer, he would vouchsafe the mercy of disclosing to 
him and allowing him to escape the danger which menaced his own life, 
the welfare of his wife and children, the safety of his crew and the suc- 
cess of the service on which he was employed; and that whilst in the 
very agony of supplication the wind suddenly flew round to the north- 
west, raised the dense curtain of the fog, and shewed him his position. 
He said he considered this an answer to his prayer, and asked my opinion 
of a special Providence. I knew Mons. Bégon to be bon Catholique, 
and ye nen to have heard of other intercessions being looked to beyond 
ae his Saviour. There is a beautiful hymn which has been trans- 

ated— | 


“ Hail Virgin Mether full of Grace, 

Turn on thy servant that sweet face 

And be my sins forgiven: 

On Earth impart 

Peace to my heart, 

Then take my soul to Heaven.” 
And what I knew of the views thus held, led me to watch for this. I 
could not repudiate our ‘‘ Forms of prayer to be used at sea,” or my own 
convictions without agreeing altorcthes in what I heard. I did not 
notice the omission of the Virgin, or touch upon any point of polemical 
theology, but being satisfied with Mons. Bégon’s shewing, I let well 
alone, and assured him of my acquiescence. Before he went away, I 
gave him afew books of French Divinity, which a kind and pious female 
friend had given me before I left England. Poor old gentleman, I really 
believe him to be thoroughly sincere and devout, aa if ever I get to 
Heaven shall be greatly surprised if I do not meet him there, with man 
another Roman Catholic against whom I have jostled in this nether world. 
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Monsieur’s second;is aregular old Frenchman, hasan eye likea hawk and 
a face furrowed into potatoe ridges by the exercise of the gesticulatory 
muscles. The other Fieutensnt is a gentlemanlike young man, a little 
egotistical or so. I listened very gravely to his observations, but I 
suppose Mons. Bégon observed some involuntary twitching about the 
corners of my mouth, for he whispered me, ‘“ Ah oui, vous avez raison, 
mon ami, Mons. se caresse.” The ship’s crew clean sailor-looking men. 
The boatswain piped the side with a tremendous instrument, oe 
hike that hung round the neck of Sir Francis Drake in company wit 
the pale with which according to the showman, Sir Francis shot the 
Gulf of Fiorida! 

Thursday 3rd.—Heavy rain all day, reading in the cabin. 

Friday 4th.—A fine morning, weighed after breakfast, took my leave 
of M. Begon, he gave me a small volume describing an invention of his, 
a self-working pump, the ship turning by her progress through the 
water the wheels which pump her; and some maritime strictures. 
The invention I think, has considerable merit; the strictures rather good 
also, but spoiled by exaggeration, and the ambitious declamatory style 
ofa Frenchman. They are so fond of digressions and exclamations, and 
appeals, and ‘figurez vous,” and that species of composition called 
‘‘superbe.” Stood out to sea, the day so fine, that according to the 
alternating state of the weather to-morrow will be wet. 

Saturday 5th.—Rain and fog, it cleared at 9h, stood in to make the 
land, it proved to be Belleisle instead of Cape Charles; a current of five 
Jeagues during the night, blowing fresh at north-east, bore up for Lance 
a Loup: at night the wind failed, anchored four miles off the shore near 
Pinwire Bay in 30 fathoms, gravel, strong tide, thunder and lightning. 

Sunday 6th.—At daylight fine weather, weighed and made sail 
towards Lance a Loup, heavy rain, lightning, and unsettled weather; 
at 2h. it came on to blow fresh at N.N.W., stood into the bay, beat up to 
the anchorage, and at 3 o'clock came to anchor in 13 fathoms off the 
Trout River, moored ship. Mr. Pinson came on board, brought us 
newspapers up to the 26th June. 

Monday '7th.—This isa fine bay but open to the south-east. Fishing 
is flourishing; Mr. Pinson ships annually about 11,000 quintals, and 
disposes of goods (English) on the coast to the value of £9,000 per. 
year; he employs here about 100 men. It never blows home from the 
south-east, the exposed point and the bay is therefore a safe one. 
Country level, eastern entrance very remarkable, being broken off 
perpendicularly into the appearance of a giant fortification, with bastions, 
turrets, towers, &c., looking “horrible and grim;” it is composed of 
old red sand-stone in thin horizontal strata, alternating red and white, 
it is called the ‘‘ Devil’s Battery. His satanic majesty governs much 
of the nomenclature of this country; devil’s batteries, points, ]ook-outs, 
islands, &c. Dined with Mr. Pinson at a very comfortable establishment 
in Schooner Cove; enquired a good deal into Mr. Chappel’s history, his 
facts generaily borrowcd, and what is an aggravation spoiled in the 
operation. Eat corlew for the first time, very good, (like woodcock); 
catch cod here with lanee, (a small eel which they dig out of the sand). 
Aurora borealis very fine here this evening, it precedes rain, and dirty 
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weather, and dew we observe invariably does so; this order of these 
phenomena I think I have observed elsewhere to be usually inverted. 
Dash attacked and vanquished a porcupine in a most courageous manner, 
and came from his attack with his nose like a pincushion. Mr. Pinson 
appears a respectable man, he has church for his people on a Sunday, 
and seems to attend to their comforts, and to their conduct. 

Tuesday 8th.— Walked with Mr. Pinson to Forteau Bay, eight miles 
to the westward, a fine level country, thick grass in many places, and a 
variety of berries. Mr. Pinson who was of our party shot several curlew ; 
you knock them down like sparrows. Habits of these and other migra- 
tory birds very obscure and curious; they come in very low condition with 
the cranberries, aud in a fortnight are like butter. 

The sandy bay on the east side of Forteau strikingly like Musenburgh, 
Cape of Good Hope; white sand, long swarth, bright sun, heavy rolling 
surf, and every feature of the resemblance, well preserved. Forteau a 
dreary little plantation. Mr. Bird, the representative of a respectable 
house, is settled there, and some small merchants: on the west side of 
the bay, there are some Jersey establishments. Lance 4 Loup is much 
the best place we have yet visited for walking, fishing, and shooting. 
I shall proceed in a few days to Francis Harbour, to bring some offend- 
ing dealers under correction, and then purpose to return here and re- 
main till we leave the coast. 

Monday 9th.—Raw foggy day, went on shore for an hour to fish, 
caught four dozen largish trout in about an hour, at the mouth ofa — 
little river where the fresh and salt water meet: it was really hard work 
catching as fast as I could throw my line. Mr. Pinson dined on board. 
This fishing and shooting is very interesting where our daily fresh food 
depends on our daily catch. } 

. Thursday 10th.— Heavy rain, cleared up in the evening, walked on 
shore. 

Friday 11th.—Showery and cold, a brig passed to the eastward, too 
distant to communicate. | | 

Saturday 12th.—Went after breakfast with Mr. Pinson in the galley 
to St. Modeste, sent the boats to survey Lance a Loup Bay: landed at 
St. Modeste; a pretty little well peopled cove; saw an old Patriarch 
fisher of 92, and a tale of past times in the shape of a Jady of the same 
age; got some tea and hot cakes for dinner, and smoked salmon from 
an hospitable fine looking young fisherwoman, a friend of Mr. Pinson’s, 
whose husband is a dealer of his, ‘‘ Dealer and merchant” being the — 
bond of affinity on this coast;—the merchant ministering to all the 
wants of the dealer, who transfers to him in return, the fruits of his 
industry: there seems to be much confidence and truthfulness in their 
dealings. The “litera scripta manet” is out of the question on one 
side where the science is unknown, and the measure of the literary 
accomplishments of many of the merchants of these wild places, reduces 
the book-keeping to a somewhat rude application of that mystery. 
However, I hear of no disputes or distrust, although the poor planter 
is, by anticipating his gains, usually sold neck and heels to the dealer. 
Our pretty good humoured hostess seemed as much pleased with the per- 
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formance of her hungry guests, as they were themselves, and she extended 
the creature comforts to the crew of the galley, six hungry ablebodied sea- 
men. Women be they “black, brown, or fair,” Hebe or Sycorax, as it 
may be, are compassionate and hospitable, and in truth these domestic 
graces in longitude 56° west, are more required than all the cardinal virtues 
put together, inasmuch as we could worse dispense with them. Returned 
on board at 10 o'clock half dead with cold, more hot tea; tea by the 
way is the beverage not only of comfort, but of honor on this coast, and 
must never be refused, whilst the visiter can swallow. It is the calumet 
of the Indian,—the pipe and coffee of the Pasha. 

Sunday 13th.—Fine day, walked on shore after church, wind easterly, 
will prevent our sailing to-morrow: the men went on shore and returned 
sober. Wind came round to the eastward in the evening. 

Monday 14th.—During May, thermometer from 42° to 59°, June, 
50° to 60°, July, 48° to 64°, August to this day 48° to 56° of Fahrein- 
heit. Dined with Mr. Pinson off curlew soup, roasted porcupine, and 
dried morse deer tongue, very choice hyperborean feeding is the above 
catalogue raisonné. I cannot yet manage the ultra fare, squirrels and 
beavers, “cela viendra avec le temps,” as the Baron of Bradwardine’s 
friend in ‘“‘ Waverly” said of the the sagesse of Mme. son Epouse. 

Tuesday 15th.—Very fine day, glass high, weighed at ten, and 
stood out of the bay to the eastward. The general rock of Lance a 
Loup is old red-sand stone, in strata perfectly horizontal, with strata 
of secondary limestone, light airs and fine weather: at 8h. anchored off 
Red bay in 17 fathoms, three-quarters of a mile off shore. 

Wednesday 16th.—Weighed at daylight and stood to the eastward; 
still light winds and fine weather; passed a wreck of a large Quebec tim- 
ber ship, purchased by Mr. Pinson for the sake of her cargo: she was 
lying in “Wreck Cove,” well named. At night black and heavy clouds, 
trusted to the glass, and disregarded the aspect of the sky; at Qh. the 
darkness dissipated itself in a most brilliant exhibition of the Aurora 
Borealis, and the atmosphere cleared; steered a course through the 
narrows between, Belleisle and Labrador, with all the necessary precau- 
tion which the strength and uncertainty, of the currents, makes it 
prudent to take. 

Thursday 17th.—At daylight found ourselves close to the Camp 
islands, made all sail for Cape Charles, where we anchored at 8h., sent 
a boat on shore for news or letters, found neither; weighed at 8h. 50m., 
and stood towards Cape St. Francis; passed Battle Island Harbour, and 
observed forty-three vessels lying there (principally Americans;) we daily 
observe the Americans returning homewards; as they do not cure their 
fish on the coast of Labrador, they are obliged to be earlier off it; hove 
to off Cape Saint Francis, and got a pilot, who conducted us into an 
excellent harbour, not described on the charts, called here Sealing Bight; 
much surrogate and justice work lying ready. Many invalids came on 
board for aid from our medical staff. A little Jersey boy was brought 
on board, when we were getting under weigh from Lance A Loup, with 
his hand nearly blown off by a powder flask, as it was a case of danger 
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I brought him away, that he might have the advantage of the care we 
could afford him; and he is this day pronounced out of danger. 

Friday 18th.—Fine day, employed in the Surrogate Court. 

Saturday 19th.—Fine day, employed in the Surrogate Court. 

Sunday 20th.—Dark, foggy, cold, wet weather, church &c.; remained 
on board. 

Monday 2\st.—Weather cleared, wind south-west, still Surrogating. 

Tuesday 22nd.—Wind light at north-east; at 2h. cleared up, and a 
strong breeze came in from sea; a fishing schooner directly in the way 
of the entrance, warped up to the eastern shore and made sail after 
rauch difficulty; fell on board the schooner from his stupidity in not 
veering, did him no other injury than carrying away his main-boom; 
made several short tacks in the mouth of the harbour, cleared the heads; 
at 5h. hove to and hoisted the boats in, found we had lost our hawsers; 
a dark evening, blowing a gale of wind at N.N.E., with rain; passed 
close alongshore to keep sight of it, made all possible sail to turn the 
corner at Cape Charles before dark. Passed ‘ Tibbs Ribbs” at 7h., 
breaking tremendously high, rounded Cape Charles at 8h. close reefed, 
and shaped our course through the Straits of Belleisle for Lance & Loup; 
at midnight a heavy gale of wind; keeping close alongshore under all 
the sail we can carry. 

Wednesday 23rd.—Blowing furiously; at daylight made the Devil's 
Battery, west four miles; went to bed at four, and left Pearce to turn 
the ship up, weather more moderate. At 8h. we were well into the 
harbour; at 11h. after much beating, anchored, and moored ship close 
to the watering place. Went onshore und dined with Mr. Pinson. On 
board and to bed early, regularly done up, never turned till the bell 
struck seven, suggesting a dream, and awaking me simultaneously. 
This has happened to us allathousand times. A series of events passing 
through the mind ending with the noise, as the termination of the story 
to which it gave birth; it is easy to understand Queen Dido (to whom 
Dugald Stewart refers) the daily thought continued in the nightly dream, 
“agit ipse furentem 


In somnis ferus 7Eneas semperque relingui 
Sola sibi, &c.” 











But that, 
‘*Our dreams are heralds of cternity 
Curdling a long life into an hour.” 


is by no means so explicable. The story in the Spectator of the infidel 
Sultan, living through half a century whilst raising his head out of a 
tub of water, recognizes the marvellous rapidity with which our mental 
operations may be conducted; a Jaw which, (without any new faculties) 
is sufficient to bring into cognizance and judgment at the last great day 
of account all our thoughts and actions. 

I heard of a man who in the act of drowning (as far as losing his 
consciousness, which was restored) had the events of his past life pre- 
sented to him like a flash of lightning, or a glance at a picture; but to 
come back to earth and the vulgar necessities of our nature, I would 
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(being a good performer at breakfast,) recommend. any gentleman who 
is particular as to that matutinal refection, to come to Lance & Loup 
and order broiled curlew and salmon fry, caught at the meeting of the 
waters. Not Moore’s “sweet vale of Ovoca,” but where the little stream 
at the watering place and the waters of the ocean, are as my aforesaid 
amatory countryman would say “‘ mingled in peace.” 

Thursday 24th.—Cold fine weather, blowing fresh from the west- 
ward; employed watering. 

Friday 25th.—Employed watering and woodiug, arrived a brig from 
Hudson’s Bay, left it 30th July, reports that Lieut. Franklin, left Cum- 
berland House, seven hnndred miles from York Factory, on the 2nd of 
last January, to prosecute his Journey towards the Copper Mine River, 
by the way of Isle a la Croix and Fort Chipawyan, on the Athapasco 
Lake, he was accompanied by Mr. Back, (midshipman,) the rest of the 
party were left behind at Cumberland House, to follow by water, when 
the rivers became passible: probably the first week in June. 

Saturday 26th.—An American schooner which arrived yesterday 
from Greedy Harbour, reports that they have not averaged more than 
one hundred quintals per man on that part of the coast; cold raw 
weather, with hight rain, completed our water and wooding, went on 
board the Wear, and examined the master’s curiosities. He is a Mr. 
Thompson, a very intelligent man. Gotan Indian fire bag, some birds, 
and necklace of deer’s teeth, from Mr. Thompson, the gift of a squaw 
of the Saskashawan, which he like a “perfidy man” gives away. 
Wonderful the ingenuity of the Indians, their’ woods and hills apply 
them with a very untractable raw material of manufacture, but really 
their adaptation of it to their purposes is sagacity itself; the dresses of 
the women are quite beautiful in their way; and they arrange I am told 
their skins and porcupine ornaments, with as great a re to effect as 
their sisters of Europe do their more costly, if not more elegant adorn- 
ments. Heard much of Mr. Franklin, his is a desperate undertaking, but 
by next winter's end, he will, if he survive, be hardened into the habits 
of @ moose deer, or a buffalo, and be able to undergo as much. Mr. 
Thompson of the Wear, was himself a traveller, and performed 1,300 
miles in the,snow, en amateur. 

Sunday 27th.—Fine day, remained on board. 

Monday 28th.—Fresh north-west wind, rain and fog cleared in the 
evening. 

Tuesday 29th.—Fine day, walked half way to’ Forteau, and feasted 
on alpine strawberries, very good. 

Wednesday 30th.—Dispatched Booth, who is always ready, to Cape 
Charles, to settle and wind up our fishing dissensions. I could not send 
Pearce, as he has been ill for several weeks with his asthmatic affection. 
Went in my galley to Pinwire and St. Modeste, to get two magnificent 
dogs, though sinbappily named “ Turpin” and ‘“Freny,” after the 
English and Irish robbers; the latter hero is a great favorite among the 
Irish on this coast; his freedom in matters of meum and tuum is quite 
atoned for by his dash and enterprize, and his remembrance is per- 
petuated in the names of their dogs, This is the third Freny, which the 
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old dealer has furnished Mr. Pinson with in a few years; I procured a 
fine young wolf to enrich my ménagerie. 1 took him hastily, and now 
what shall I do with him? 

The Wear, which sailed three days ago, put back, not being able to 
make way against a current that was found setting to the eastward, 
contrary to expectation respecting the current. I hear that there is a 
French corvette on the opposite side, suspect it is my old acquaintance, 
Commodore Bégon; dispatched Mc.Clintoch, with a letter of greeting, I 
understand the Indians say Invertoche Inlet, uear Sandwich Bay, com- 
maunicates with the Straits of Belleisle, between this and the Esqui- 
maux country, an interesting object to establish. A journey between 
them would acquaint us with the mountaineer, Anthropophagi, whom 
the Esquimaux describe as nine feet high, and necromancers. The wolf 
died, to relieve us of the difficulties of his house-keeping. 

Thursday 31st.—Fine cold day, employed about the rigging. 

Friday, Sept. 1st.—Went in the galley to Forteau Bay, a brig is 
about to sail from Lance a Blanc for Jersey: returned from Forteau 
across the hills; an old dealer of Mr. Pinsun’s there had a most re- 
markable escape from a white bear; he fired at it, and broke its jaw, but 
it did not fall, and attacked its apponent, threw him down and at- 
tempted to bite him, but found his jaw unhinged; he did not hug him 
or beat him to death, but with extraordinary stupidity merely pinned 
him between his fore legs like ‘Thames between his two banks,” till 
he was tired, and then took his departure. 

Saturday 2nd.—Heavy rain all the morning, employed writing 
for the Jersey brig; at 2h. it cleared up, sent Me.Clintoch, to walk to 
Forteau with our letters; very cold evening, raw, and wretched; the 
the cold within the fortnight, ‘“ has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished” by our going to the southward, which please God, 
I shall do early next week. 

Sunday 3rd.—A quiet Sunday on board; very cold day, dined as I 
do every Sunday with the officers, they are very agreeable and gentle- 
manlike. Boys in the evening. Fine promising lads they are, I work 
their minds all 1 can. 

Monday 4th.—Unsettled weather, walked on shore; some. ears of 
barley are growing in the gardens, not yet beginning to turn; vegetables 
grow very well, and in great ‘eben particularly lettuces, spinach, 
and early Dutch turnips; the black vegetable mould may be manured 
‘with cods-heads mixed with alittle sand. Dash attacked a porcupine 
again, (against whom he wages interminable war) and killed it, but 
came off dreadfully belaboured; his head was covered with quills, ten or 
twelve in his mouth, two through his nose, and ornamented as if the 
animal had made a transfer of his furniture. The quills of the porcu- 
pine are finely barbed and must be carefully removed by excision or 
forciag through, as they will otherwise by the muscular action insinuate 
themselves into the wounded animals, frequently causing their death. 
Several Americans put into Schooner Cove, saw some of the masters 
and crews; remarkable national similarity in the fishermen race from all 
the states, all at least that I have seen; their jealousy of ‘the old coun- 
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try,” is somewhat wakeful and uniform, and their love of political 
discussion is a perfect mania, which seems to extend to all classes, 
captain or cook’s boy. The confidante is as mad in white muslin as 
Tilburina in white satin. They are over free and easy, and expectorate 
a little more than we approve of, but they are notwithstanding fine in- 
telligent enterprising fellows, and in matters of business our fishers are 
not fit to hold a candle to them. 

Luesday 5th.—Fine clear cold bracing weather, wind northerly, 
cannot imagine what detains our boat from Cape Charles; some Ameri- 
cans arrived here weather-bound, who sailed from Cape Charles on 
Sunday. A party from the ship returned from deer hunting, but with- 
out success; they saw tracks innumerable, but no deer. Much skill is 
required for a successful chasseur; the power of smelling in the deer is 
extraordinary, and the ability of the hunter is exercised in turniug up 
to their haunts directly from to leeward. 

Wednesday 6th.—Glass falling, rainy morning, no appearance of our 
boat from Cape Charles. This cannot be a healthy climate from the 
sudden transitions from heat to cold, and the great quantity of rain that 
falls, the changes are so sudden as sometimes, though rarely, to antict- 
pate the information of the barometer, and to reduce that inestimable 
instrument to an ex post facto informer; but in general it is fidelity 
itself; when it rises suddenly the weather will be fine, but not lasting: 
cleared up in the afternoon, and. promised fine weather, glass still falling. 
Dined on shore. 

Thursday 7th.—In the evening a heavy gale of wind came on at 
north-east which lasted all night; this morning it is fine and moderate, 
wind south-west. At 10h. the boat returned from Cape Charles with Mr. 
Booth; no business to call me there, propose sailing for the southward 
in the morning. 

Friday 8th.—Blowing a gale of wind at west, rain and fog, glass 
rising, weighed at 7h. and stood to the eastward, cleared Belleisle at noon. 
(Fine bright joyous weather) bid adieu to Labrador; indifferent climate 
on the whole, but there are days and especially nights such as I never 
saw the like, and which contrast remarkably with the habitual weather, 
‘like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear,” dig deep and frost is found, except 
perhaps in the short bright summer: splendid harbours, but bottom fre- 
quently rocky. Let Commodore Roussin bring his chain cable, he 
might perform the cosmogomy man here upon that topic. Indeed ships 
coming on the coast of Labrador, should have two chain cables. I 
would advise all to come to Lance & Loup, on their first arrival, and 
make a garden there for their summer use. Lance a Loup, rich soil, most 
eligible part of Labrador for settlers, exeepting Sandwich Bay; corn will 
not-ripen, but does for green food: potatoes, cabbage plants, lettuces, 
spinach, and early Dutch turnips, do well: fish abundant, cod fishing, 
nearly over the 10th Sept., no weather after this date to cure fish; 
herrings very fine and plentiful in August, and Sept. Curlew came in 
15th August, out again 15th Sept., succeeded by grouse, ptarmigan and 
partridge. For account of fisheries and harbours, mineralogical and meteo- 
rological observations see annexed reports. Generally much rain, weather 
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more equable in its temperature according to our observations, than 
when Cartwright made his in 1778-9. Current almost always sets to 
the southward, along the coast of Labrador, tides rise six feet to the 
northward, about four to the southward; the prevaling winds are from 
W.S.W. to N.W., less fog than to the southward, Strait of Belleisle 
never fozen across. 

Saturday 9th.—Fine cold morning, light N.W. wind, passed several 
ice-bergs, which are diminished in size since we last saw them, or are 
others, “a matter of fact character.” For example, the Governor of Tilbury 
would have had great difficulty in eae ane the power of imagina- 
tion, which invests those ice-bergs with the magnificent formation and 
resplendent variegated colour which modern voyagers ascribed to 
them. To me they shewed nothing arabesque, were stunted, ugly, mis- 
shapen hills of dead white, frequently of a dirty light green or blue 
tinge, and the fissures of a darker blue or green. 

The laugh of the Reviewer (Quarterly), at Captain Ross, for describing 
the Arctic highlanders astonished at a looking-glass, when they must 
have seen themselves in ice-bergs, is without reason; as those blocks of 
frozen snow are perfectly opaque, the edges alone being slightly trans- 
lucent, and the rough surface as incapable of performing the part of a 
looking-glass as a white-washed wall would be. 

Reading through Barrow’s Polar Voyages, Ross as aforesaid, the con- 
flicting reviews thereupon, and Humboldt’s researches. The latter have 
gone far to introduce the present ambitious mode of voyage and travel 
writing, where the style is not that of pérsiflage and banter; it is all sine 
writing, Chateaubriand and Humboldt have this to answer for; a fashion 
is soon given and the lively imagination of the latter and his essentially 
imaginative temperament give to his statements of fact somewhat of 
the “fine phrenzy” of poetry. He cannot tell you of a horseman 
on the ridge of the Cordilleras, or the burial of an Arragonese boy at 
sea, but the description will scan on your fingers. He talked poetry all 
his life without knowing it, like le bourgeois gentilhomme prose; com- 
mend me to ‘ Captain Lemuel Gulliver, of Rotherhithe,” or ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe, of York, mariner,” for the mode of relating. How easily I repeat 
it, a fashion is often given. Admiral Watson I think wrote, ‘“ We fell 
in with the enemy’s fleet burned, sunk, aud destroyed as per margin.” 
And “brave Admiral Benbow” was not magniloquent; nor the soldiers 
or sailors of old. But Sir Sydney Smith talked of christian knights, 
and spear-heads of standards. And Lord Hutchinson of laurels and 
employed Mrs. Malaprop’s “headstrong allegories from the banks of the 
Nile,” and forthwith sprang up a necessity ‘ pour raconter joliment.” 

My pore friend P rP r, fought a capital action in his schooner, 
which he would not relate in his own phraseology, that not being his 
forte, but got a friend to detail it in a way that must have made his 
hair stand on end; and so of others; we all so delight in harmonious 
periods. 

The concord of sweet sounds is as bewildering in writing as in music, 
We are like a Chinese bird, which Goldsmith tells us has its brains 
picked out through its ears. They say, “O but if you suspect it is 
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sound, not sense, try the matter by translating the passage into another 
tongue.” 

There never was 8 preater fallacy. You may detect a pun or play upon 
words in this way; but a low idea instead of being exposed is elevated 
by a change of dress. Select any piece of mockery or burlesque, take 
any line of Hudibras, or Rogers famous song in the “ Rovers,” now 
before me 


‘“ O sweet Matilda Pottingen, thou wert the daughter of my Tu—;” 
or better still, 

‘‘ The Captain bold in Halifax who lived in country quarters,” 
and who under “ the stings and arrows of outrageous” conscience, 


“Took to drinking ratafla, and thought upon Miss Baily;” 
try this in Latin Verse such as 
Dux audax Halifaxis quidam in rure locatus 
® & e Ps ° * 


Ratafiam bibens, heu! Baillia misera gemit, 
and does not the new garb confer a new character? Christopher Sly 
ceases to be a tinker when he is bedizened like a Jord. 

Sunday 10th.—Fine fresh breeze, arrived in the evening in Harbour 
Grace; a good harbour sheltered by a breakwater of sand across its 
entrance; sailed along a nice English looking coast, studded with snug 
fishing establishments. The town of Harbour Grace, extending along 
the north shore, large and of a respectable appearance. 

Monday 11th to 22nd.—Surveyed Harbour Grace; it is convenient 
for the purposes of the fishery, and sufficiently wide to turn through, in 
or out. Conception Bay is the richest and most populous district of 
Newfoundland. Harbour Grace is the chief town, and there are towns 
in Bay Roberts, Spaniards Bay, Port a Grave, Harbour Main, Holyrood 
and Belleisle, all within Conception Bay, containing altogether 14,600 
inhabitants, a large proportion of the 86,000, which according to the 
most accurate, or rather least clumsy, census may be the population of 
Newfoundland. Remained a week at Harbour Grace, received provi- 
sions by the Grasshopper, and orders to remain surrogating till the 8th 
of October, and then return to St. Johns. Sailed on the 22nd, to the 
south-west, to visit Port 4 Grave, and the neighbouring ports. On the 
22nd, the violent rains of the last three days were succeeded by lovely 
bright weather, and a moderate westerly wind; weighed after breakfast 
with Mr. Leigh, the missionary of Harbour Grace on board, and stood 
out of the bay; beat all day against an increasing westerly wind; at 
4h. got into the entrance of Port a Grave, and at 6h. anchored in 15 
fathoms, off Bare Need, about a quarter of a mile from the shore, a 
pretty little town, containing about 250 inhabitants. 

Saturday, Sept, 23rd, 1820.—Went after breakfast to Church Cove, 
a remarkable bason, hollowed out in the southern cliffs of the harbour, 
by the action of frost, or by the more certain operation of time, in 
decaying the slate clay, of which the rocks are composed. You enter an 
arch twenty feet in width, twenty feet in height underneath, and get 
into a bason surrounded by perpendicular rocks, about 120 feet high, 
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with a border of dwarf spruce at top; the bason is about 300 feet in 
circumference, and in one corner there is a little exit among the broken 
masses of rock; the depth of water is about fourteen feet in the centre of 
the bason. After examining this pirates’ nest, pulled to the extremity of 
Port 4 Grave Harbour, to visit the remains of an ancient colony, sup- 
posed to have been there established. Took considerable pains to ascertain 
by examination and enquiry, the particulars of this colony. Mr. 
Barrow imagines Newfoundland to be the Estotiland of Zeno, and he 
refers to a curious fact, “that a party of settlers in proceeding up the 
river, which falls into Conception Bay, a little to the northward of St. 
John’s, observed at the distance of about six or seven miles above the 
bay, the appearance of stone walls rising just above the surface. On re- 
moving the sand and alluvial earth, they discovered the remains of 
ancient buildings, oak-beams, and mile stones sunken in oaken beds; 
enclosures resembling gardens were traced out, and plants of various 
kinds growing about the place, not indigenous to the island; but the 
most decisive proof of these remains being the remains of an ancient 
European colony, was in the different kinds of coins that wore found, 
some of ductile gold, which the inhabitants considered to ke old Flemish 
coins, and others of copper without inscriptions.” 

Then naturally follow speculations on this discovery. Was this the 
remnant of a colony founded by Zichmini, in the latter part of the four- 
teuth century, or one founded by the descendants of Eric and Biorn, 
from Iceland, in the eleventh century, against the latter conjecture it 
is said the Scandinavians always used wood in their buildings, and those 
are of stone. But there is a third supposition, which Mr. Barrow con- 
siders that they are merely remains of saw mills erected by Lord Balti- 
more. The people of this country are so accommodating in giving an 
affirmative answer to every leading question, that the framers of various 
hypotheses had no difficulty in procuring materials to fortify the same; 
coins, mill-stones, drains for carrying off water, ridges, fruit trees in 
rows, anda broken bridge when enquired for would almost certainly 
have been seen or heard of. The coins were said to have been dug up at 
Port 2 Grave, and the mill-stones to have been brought there and used 
in buildings. If the supposition of the settlement in 1395, breaks down 
on the ground of Antiquity, the Scandinavian discovery and coloniza- 
tion of 400 years before, must the more readily give way; and I confess 
it appears to me, that even the establishment of Zichmni in the latter 
part. of the fourteenth century is somewhat like the King of Bohemia’s. 
sea port in Tristram Shandy, “A thing Corporal Trim which I think 
could in no way have happened,” or of which at least we have nothing 
like satisfactory evidence. But I had better detail what we observed 
in our excursion up the river to ‘‘the Gold;” and I should first say 
that no doubt, four coins of virgin gold, defaced, were dug up at Port 
a Grave, and seen by Mr. Leigh, and various others at Port 4 Grave. 
Seven miles from the situation of the supposed mill, and thirteen 
from supposed colony; the inscription on the coins has not been 
made out. But Cabdt in 1500, or any of the early visiters might have 
left coins behind them without affording proof of any thing beyond 
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their visit. Leaving coins was done intentionally in all places visited by 
old navigators, and as to the broken pieces of mill-stones, said to have 
been used in building at Port a Grave, it may be remarked that the 
distance from thence to the mill is seven miles, and in a country abound- 
ing with building-stone it seems incredible that they should have 
sought it at that distance. 

We entered the river called ‘‘ Bare Need, Southern Gut,” through 
a channel in the Sandy Bar at its mouth. The water runs overthis bar 
with considerable velocity in a fall of about three feet in perpendicular 
height. On the left bank of the river, just within its entrance is a small 
stream, across which the supposed mill stood. This stream like many 
others in this country, has changed its direction within a few years, 
and now instead of running by the mill into the main river, and issuing 
at the common mouth, it has forced a channel for itself and an exit 
through the gravelly beach a mile to the northward, and is now a small 
and sluggish rivulet. 

We found here three beams across the stream, about twenty feet wide 
and fifteen apart, and one transverse beam, all resting on the ground, no 
walls underneath. One end rested on a stall island or peninsula of 
gravel: this peninsula we were told was, of recent formation, having 
been deposited in the centre of the river, which was then but a single 
stream, and by which it was divided as we now find it into two. If this 
be so, the framework which is found again on the other side of this 
island, must pass underneath it, and crossing the river opposite rest on 
the main land, occupying about 140 feet in width. The beams are the 
pine of the country, they are rudely squared, and the ends of the branches 
are frequently visible; the mortices are seen in the ends, for uprights 
they are too large for a house; could not have been a fishing establish- 
ment from the sisoalias of the water, which would have prevented boats 
approaching with their cargoes and the inconvenience of the situation, 
(they are about seventeen or eighteen inches in the square). Our guide, 
who had been thirty-six years in the country said, he heard it was the 
remains of a saw mill, ee are partly decayed, and indicate from their 
general appearance considerable age. We continued up the river for 
about three miles and a half, it ts very beautiful, on the left bank the land 
is high, and both banks thickly wooded; its general depth is about six 
feet, it varies very much in its width; at the entrance it is narrow, 
about forty feet, then widens into an expanse of above a mile across, 
with a variety of small islands, banks of gravel washed up by the 
stream, and lying high and dry, small and most picturesque inlets, 
and short turnings round sandy spits, or bluff wooded points. The 
wood, is larch, Scotch fir, and birch. Many tributary rivulets run into 
the main stream; its general direction is to the south-west. Where we 
landed the river narrows to about ninety feet in width. There. was 
the confluence of three arms at this place, running from a rich green 
swamp through which the river flows, and where it possibly may have 
tg source. We landed on the night bank, and walked with our guide 
across the hills to the southward for about a mile and a quarter, till we 
came to the Gold River, and the supposed ancient colony; the river is a 
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narrow rapid stream, rising, we were informed, from a pond eight miles 
to the south-west, and running with countless turnings, through about 
two miles of low swampy bottom, called the Gold; and then emptying 
itself over a waterfall of about thirty feet in height, into Bare Need Gut; 
it joins the gut about two miles from the mouth of the same. 

There are the remains of an old bridge, across the Gold river, but we 
were informed it was built fifteen years ago, by some coopers who cut 
wood here for casks. There are here about two hundred acres of rich 
swampy bottom on each side of the river, quite sheltered by hills, but 
so low as to be frequently overflowed; and I should think in the present 
state of the river incapable of drainage; and the numerous trenches which 
intersect every part of the bottom, appeared to me to have been channels 
naturally formed by the action of the water, as the river overflowed and 
receded from the land between the various turns of its serpentine course. 
The whole ground was covered with a rank thick vegetation as high as 
our heads, and bushes of various bog plants, mountain ash, gooseberry, 
wild currant, and filberts, were found on all the little eminences which 
rose out of the swamp, these were placed without any regard to unifor- 
mity, (which indeed could never have been preserved after the first 
generation of trees had died away, admitting the original design). 
We could not see any traces of the hand of man in any part of this 
territory, and after wading through it, occasionally up to our middle in 
water, we returned to the boat as strongly impressed against any evi- 
dence of the visitation of Zeno or Zichmni, as of Eric or Biorn. We 
landed in the evening at the village of Bare Need; Mr. Leigh went to 
an old man who had built a church at his own cost and charges, to ask 
leave to preach in it on the morrow; the builder of churches was too 
drunk to be able to give him an answer. He is an old reprobate who 
probably thought the pious work a set off against other practices; he 
had never heard of or been helped out by the example of Voltaire, 


“ Who built a church, and laughed his God to scorn, 


nor did he need it, for the doctrine of striking balances is the religion of 
human nature. 


(To be continued.) 


SHAKINGS FRoM Smyzna.—By Mahmouz Effendi. 
(Continued from page 241.) 


‘‘ What is there to be seen ashore?” inquires the tourist who arrives 
at Smyrna or indeed at any anchorage on the coast of Turkey. 
“© Bilmem—lI don’t know,” answers somebody in Turkish; ‘‘ but Bismi- 
lah! What is there not to be seen?” Do you, O my stay-at-home 
reader, now ask the first question? If so, cast off all laziness; quit the 
luxuries of your cushioned arm-chair; don your ugly Frank hat; make 
your way to the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park; and throw but a 
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glance at the compartments therein assigned to Turkey and to Tunis. 
After having done this, you may realize by comparison a faint idea of 
what is ever to be seen daily in the dazzling bazaars of Smyrna. 


If you doubt our poor word, jump incontinently into the train and | 


seek out Master Nicholas Collier, now again at Sunderland, who will 
somewhat astonish you with a round unvarnished tale of what he himself 
saw in the “ City of Figs.” Try him. The “constant reader” who 
has kindly gone thus far with us in the four chapters descriptive of the 
Saucy Fanny's visit to Izmeer must now, with a due regard to the 
progress of our story, be made acquainted in a fifth with some of the 
movements of the party ashore, the happy party, consisting of Merchant 
Tomkinson and the consignee, the skipper and the supercargo. The 
last gentleman did, it is true, fall on his eagle nose in landing and thus 
pay a grinding tribute to Anatolia; but—let that pass. Such accidents 
will occur in the best regulated familes. The city of Smyrna boasts of 
a classical river, the Meles, on the lefé bank of which it stands, and this 
river has as a matter of course, submitted in modern times to the “ in- 
dignity of a bridge,” as was said of the celebrated Araxes by Gibbon, 
if our memory serve us rightly. On the townward side of the Meles, this 
time-honoured stream, now rises, close to the bridge, but below its level, 
an humble shed, dignified by the Smyniotes with the name of a Kav- 
haneh or coffee house; and here a couple of good Muslims, man and 
boy, brew at all hours that “black broth,” which the sons of the 
Prophet are always ready to sip with as much gusto as ever did Spartan 
- a bowl of the same name, if not description. 

Who knows what was the real “black broth” of the Spartan? Not 
I; perhaps after all nothing but coffee. Let your spectacled students 
dive into that, O ye sons of the Franks, and give the result in “ Notes 
and Queries.” But to our tale. 

A few hours sight-seeing ashore had brought all our party into a fit 
state to enjoy not only coffee but a fragrant narghileh or a tchibouque; 
and now fronting the murmuring river, with the picturesque and camel- 
crowded bridge on their left, and en-face a forest of tall cypress trees 
covering the aaa | on the opposite or right bank of the stream, 
Master Nicholas and the supercargo seemed for some minutes lost in 
silence and contemplation and almost sleep. ‘ Saucy Fanny! Ahoy!” 
shouted the consignee bursting into laughter, “how devilish quiet you. 
are. How’s your pipe? Nearly out I fear?” ‘I’m jolly comfortable,” 
replied the skipper, “but rather tired, and this narghileh is a regular 
soother. We never get such ’bacco as this in England, it makes me 
sleepy, tho’ under such a gun.” 

‘«< Here comes the very fellow to wake you all up!” exclaimed Tom- 
kinson, pointing to the right, where a Frank horseman was cantering 
his steed across the shallow stream, and thus kicking up a shower of 
spray, the scattering of which seemed to please the youthful rider 
mightily. ‘ Here comes Jack Chatterton, or “Chatty Jack,” as we 
generally call him.” 

‘«‘ Who's he”? demanded the supercargo. 

«¢ An-out-and-out British Yachtsman,” replied the consignee. ‘THis 
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schooner.the Flat-Fish has been lying in or near our harbour these 
three months, and there is not a spot of ground round Smyrna that he 
has not visited. He knows the place now as thoroughly as the British 
Consul. I’ll give him a hail.” 
‘« All right my hearty!” responded Jack to the summons. “T’ll join 
ou directly, but I must first pick out some little pezavenk to hold my 
hares There's no end of ’em always ready to earn a bakshish.” And 
on our equestrian singing out beru guel! a barelegged young Greek 
ran up cringingly to receive his orders. Mr. Chatterton soon dis- 
mounted and joined his friends, hailing the kav-haneh at the same time 
for a échibouque. 

‘‘Queer road, I’ve come by, now, a’n’t it Tomkinson? The river's 
rather a rum place to ride in, can you guess why I took it?” 

“No,” was the reply. ‘‘ [Tow should I!” 

‘‘ Look up the stream then; d’ye see it turns to the Jeft, close under 
the walls and trees of a solitary house, the only one on that bank; well, 
I came down that way to-day on purpose, because I passed up that way 
yesterday by accident, and both times I've seen close to the garden 
wall, such a bevy of unveiled beauties, that 1 «6 What?” 

‘¢] intend to ride that way to-morrow, and perhaps next day after 
that, and now let’s change the subject.” 

«© Ah, Jack Jack” cried Tomkinson! “ your search after Circassians 
will some day be the death of you. What do you learn by all this 
gallivanting?” 

‘‘T learn queer things enough sometimes,” rejoined Chatterton smil- 
ing, ‘“‘and simply by keeping my eyes about me.” 

“Nothing against our own fair Smyrniotes, I hope?” 

‘Don't be too sure of that! Have n’t I seen ’em by scores chew 
mastic quids, and blow gummy bubbles!” 

“Scandal, Master Jack, scandal; you ought to be ashamed of 

‘ourself.” 

“Ought I? Never mind. But I have seen more than that—you 
know my hostess, Marinoula?” 

Didn’t I, myself recommend her rooms, as a nice quiet place for you 
when wishing to stay ashore?” 

‘© Well then, what d’ye think she told me this very morning was one 
source of her tittle income? ” 

‘‘ Being a Greek, she'll draw many a long bow merely to amuse such 
a milordos as you are.” ; 

‘‘That’s all dosh,” cried Chatterton. ‘But she told me this; she 
asserts she earns many dollars a week by shaving certain of your chris- 
tian Smyraiote belles?” 

“Too bad, Jack, far too bad, what 8 quiz you are!” 

‘Devil a bit! Marinoula swears by the Panayia, she shaved three 
noted beauties but yesterday, with a well-waxed silk thread, all over 
their upper lips and foreheads.” 

‘Dash my buttons!” exclaimed the skipper, ‘if this isn’t too bad, 
all these things should be under the rose.” 

“ Anything to oblige,” said Jack, ‘‘so to oblige you we'll say no 
more about it. Here comes my six-foot pipe at last.” 
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‘A pretty piece of water this,” resumed the skipper, “ Ive heard 
before to day, you've no boats hereabouts, but as the Turks seem so 
fond of sitting here, uuder these fine trees, I wonder they don’t put a 
few swans in the stream as an ornamental improvement.” 

‘¢ What are you so silent about?” inquired the consignee of the super- 
cargo, quite disregarding the skipper’s allusions to swans. 

i. oe counting those camels crossing the bridge, I’ve already counted 
sixty-five.” 

nan new sight to you,” said Tomkinson, ‘but we residents are 
accustomed to see huudreds of them pass by every day; to us they are 
no rarity.” 

‘‘ Now had I seen nothing but these ships of the desert,” rejoined 
the supercargo, ‘“‘I should never regret my visit to Smyrna. The 
camels I have noticed in England were poor puny sickly-looking things 
when compared to the fine animals before us.” 

‘Those you see in England are chiefly sent thither from Tuscany, 
and are a very inferior race,” observed the consignee. 

‘“‘ Undoubtedly,” said Chatterton, “when my yacht was last at 
Leghorn, I rode over to Pisa and inspected the Tuscan camel-stud. 
The beasts there won’t bear comparison with your Anatolian déve.”’ 

“T had no idea there were any camels in Tuscany,” said the 
supercargo. 

‘“‘ Oh! yes,” replied Chatterton. ‘The camels of ‘The Cascina’ 
are at this day employed as beasts of burden by the Tuscan Govern- 
ment, and it is said are descended from a stock introduced into Tuscan 
so early as the Crusades. But I don’t believe this myself, 1 don’t think 
Pisa or San Rossora* has possessed camels for even three hundred 

ears.” 
mu Now,” said the skipper ‘as we are on the subject of camels, I 
should like to ask you Smyrniote gentlemen a question. Is it true that 
the dromedary has but one hump, and the camel two?” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied ‘Tomkinson. 

‘Certainly not,” added the consignee, “there are camels with one 
hump, and camels with two humps; and dromedaries with two humps, 
and dromedaries with one hump.” 

‘“‘ Those of Pisa have but one hump,” observed Chatterton. ‘“ They 
are of the species distinguished by naturalists as the camelus dro- 
medarius. The term dromedary properly applies to a very swift 
species of camel, the latter of which animal is called by the Turks a 
deve, and the former an adjem dévesi or a djemmaz, or hedjin. 

‘¢ Bravo, Jack!” exclaimed Tomkinson, “I’m right glad to find 
you're getting on so well with your Arabic and Turkish.” 

“Steam,” replied Jack bowing to the compliment, “ has now brought 
Smyrna within a fortnight of the Isle of Wight, and I can assure you 
that, whatever may be the feeling of other parties, yachtsmen at least 
know the advantage of learning Turkish, and dozens of them are already 
turning their attention to that tongue.” 


*® Sce Knight’s Oriental Outlines, p. 323. 
NO. 7.—VOL. XX. B 
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‘To tell the truth,” said the consignee, “we Smyrniotes find as a 
rule that yachtsmen know much more about that language, than do the 
officers of the Royal Navy, although it is no uncommon thing for an 
English man-of-war to hie here on duty six months without tripping 
her anchor; thus aftording all hands a ine opportunity for studying 
Turkish.” 

“The day will come,” said Chatterton, ‘‘when two superior classes 
of chaplains will be appointed to the Mediterranean fleet; those who 
have mastered French, Spanish, and Italian; and those who have ac- 
quired Arabic, Turkish, and Romaic or Modern Greek. And uncer 
these chaplains even our middies may be properly drilled in languages. 
Latin and old Greek will go out of fashion at sea where dead languages 
must give way to living tongues. I would myself much rather be able 
to read a Greek passport, or a Sultan’s firman, than Casar’s Commen- 
taries, or an Hellenic inscription at Athens. But all this perhaps isa 
matter of taste.” 

‘“ When you gentlemen talk about languages,” said the skipper, 
“T feel myself out of my depth.” 

“‘ Well then,” rejoined Chatterton, ‘‘let’s again change the subject. 
You've heard where I’ve been; let me in return know what all of you 
have been about to-day, for ‘ shiver my top-sails’ as my boatswain says, 
you all look a little tired, and I suppose have been sight-seeing.” 

“‘ That we have,” exclaimed the supercargo, ‘“‘ and we have not even 
yet done our day’s work, having still to visit a Greek garden or two, 
taste some vaunted wine at three-pence a bottle, and pass our opinion 
on the fruits of Smyrna, fresh from the tree.” 

‘A good wind up to the day’s work; but where do you say you have 
been?” 

‘*Qh!” answered the skipper, “‘we’ve walked from end to end of 
the Frank Street, where the costumes reminded me of a Vauxhall Mas- 
querade; then we bought some knick-knacks in the glass bazaar, visited 
a church or two, and the custom-house, the slipper-bazaar, the black 
slave market, entered a bath and a kebab shop; tasted plenty of wine at 
an Armenian store, rambled up and down all sorts of narrow streets, 
and at last got to the top of the hill to inspect the ruins of the old 
os and take a distant view of the celebrated aqueducts behind 
them.” 

“You have forgotten to mention,” said the supercargo, “our call 
upon the Greek Bishop.” 

‘Did you see his daughter!” anxiously asked Chatterton. 

‘To be sure we did, and a pretty girl she is, tho’ I thought it odd 
she should hand us coffee and sweetmeats herself, and above all wear 
no shoes or stockings. The Bishop himself was in full canonicals, and 
that also astonished me.” 

“I never took so much in a day in any part of the world as I have 
this morning,” observed the skipper yawning, “my stomach is now 
full of wine, coffee, sweetmeats, iced water, and tobacco smoke.” 

“ All sustained by a good layer of Yorkshire ham,” added the super- 
cargo, ‘‘ which you stowed away at breakfast.” 
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“ Touching that Bishop,” resumed Chatterton, “your mention of 
him reminds me I have an inquiry to make relative to the Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Smyrnians, and the Epistle of Polycarp to the Phi- 
lippians.” 

4 Both in the Apocryphal New Testament,”* said the consignee, “ for 
goodness sake, Jack, don’t broach that subject at present.” 

‘‘ Well, well,” replied Chatterton, “any thing to oblige, so we'll 
change the subject again. How did you like the Castle on Mount 
Pagus?” 

“Vastly,” replied the skipper, “but of all I have seen to-day, the 
Bazaars pleased me most, where I observed the fellows who were 
making mouth-pieces for pipes wse the chisel with their toes, and the 
tailorsiron out their work with their feet, while their hands were steadying 
the cloth. Men of several trades seemed to me to use their toes quite 
as nimbly as their fingers.” 

“They do so in these parts,” said Tomkinson. 

“‘ Your coffee-sellers must make a good deal of money,” said the 
supercargo after a pause, “for I see no less than a hundred people 
drinking it, or smoking at the present moment, their costumes are 
really very elegant. Ah! there again comes a caravan of camelst with 
tinkling bells; really this place reminds me of what I have read in the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments.” 

‘‘The people seem fond of enjoying themselves here,” said the 
skipper, ‘I’m afraid there’s more play than work.” 

“ They work enough,” replied the consignee, ‘but don’t slave at 
it, as you English do at London, Liverpool, and Manchester; and 
at all events Smyrna has even turned out some scholars of great 
reputation.” 

“Among whom,” added Tomkinson, “ the name of Adeimantos 
Koray is perhaps the best known in England. He was born in Smyrna 
in 1748, and was a great opponent of the ‘macaronic’ system 
of ee eny proposed for the modern Greek, by Neophytus 
Doukas.” 

“Tm getting out of my depth again,” exclaimed the skipper. 

‘Change the subject,”” said Chatterton. 

*‘ Change the scene,” added the consignee. ‘‘ Tomkinson will settle 
for all of us with the Kavedji, and now then to show you a Greek 
market-garden.” 

Here our party moved off towards the bridge, and leaving that on 
their right, took the paved road on the left running towards Smyrna. 


® Published in London, A.D. 1820. 

t The British Government with the view of benefitting the colony of Western 
Australia has notified its willingness to encourage the importation of camels 
and alpacas by holding out a bonus of sixty pounds to the first importer of 
one male and two female camels; and the sum of fifty pounds to the first im- 
porter of two male and eight female alpacas in healthy condition, within twelve 
months, from January Ist, 1851.—Extract from Daily News, April 17th, 1851. 


(To be continued. ) 
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East Ixnpian Mat Statesrics. 


Supsoinep are a set of tables, containing the dates of the departure of the 
overland mail from England and from India, with corresponding arrivals, 
from January 1846, when the fortnightly communication commenced up to 
the present time. These have been compiled with much care, and will, we 
trust, be found tolerably accurate. What is termed the arrival of the mail 
in London in most cases means the arrival of the express, which was wont 
to precede even the Marseilles despatches by some twelve, or sometimes by 
twenty-four hours: this difference has now in a great measure vanished. 
We have not been able to pick out the dates of the arrivals at Suez or Alex- 
andria, and but seldom the despatches from these two ports, so that we have 
not had it in our power to give the average speed of the steamers on the 
other side of Suez. 

The following affords an abstract of the arrivals and departures, from both 
ends of the line, for the past five years. ‘Che hour of despatch at either end 
is very close upon 8 o'clock p.m. at an average, and may be regarded as fixed : 
that of arrival is in the last degree irregular, and being unable to determine 
it with accuracy, we have been obliged to confine ourselves to days, without 
any attempt at fractions. The first column in both tables gives the number 
of mails despatched each year—the second the number of days in the aggre- 
gate taken by them on the way; the third gives this corrected for longitude, 
that is with five hours added for despatches from, and five hours subtracted 
for arrivals at, Bombay,—thus affording a close approximation to the time 
occupied on the way. The figures in the last column, on being divided by 
those in the first, afford an approximation to the mean time occupied by 
each year's.despatches :~— 


From Bombay to London. 














































































Years. Mails. Days. for Longitude. 
Days. Hours. Days. wn. M. 
1846 23 820 824 19 35 20 39 
1847 21 758 762 9 36 7 17 
1848 19 640 643 23 33 21 0 
1849 20 693 697 4 {| 34 19 26 
1850 21 682 686 9 ! 32 16 26 
| 104 3614. 9 «| 34 18 1 
From London to Bombay. 

Weate: ‘ls. Days corrected , 
ears Mails Days. for Longitude. Mean Passage. 
Days. L[lours. |Days. HH. mM. 
1846 23 779 174 5 33 15 52 
1847 23 838 832 19 338 7 28 
1848 24 172 767 0 31 23 O 
1849 23 725 720 6 31 7 31 
1850 25 769 763 19 30 13 34 
9 32 3 4i 
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Is will thus be seen that the average time occupied by our mails on the 
journey home has for the past five years amounted to thirty-four days eigh- 
teen hours, that for their transmission to Bombay pera ack days two hours, 
—a difference of two and a half days in favour of the Indian despatches. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary celerity of the newspaper expresses 
through France, it is curious to observe, that not only is the time occupied 
by the homeward bound despatches longer, but that the improvement in the 
matter of speed has with them been going on more tardily than with the 
outward bound. Our improvement has been steadily progressive—33, 32, 
31, and 30 days—the steamers have danced up and down from 35 to 36, 33, 
34, and 32 days. During the year 1850, the former of these occupied on an 
average 32 days 16 hours, the latter 30 days 13 hours—being on the whole 
within tke month. 

Turning next to the extended tables, (omitted in the present summary, to 
be found at length in the Daily Times), it will be seen that the mail from 
Bombay to London has only on five out of 104 occasions been transmitted 
within twenty-nine days, and only on one within twenty-eight: and that 
even thirty days is by no means a frequent interval of transit. The mails 
out again, on a corresponding number of despatches have reached us on no 
fewer than twenty-seven occasions within twenty-nine days—on fourteen of 
these they have been under twenty-eight, and on six under twenty-seven. 
The most rapid transit ever made seems to have been that of the mail which 
left London on the 8th July, and arrived in Bombay on the 3rd August 1850, 
having been only twenty-five days aud seventeen hours from London—the 
voyage from Aden having been performed in six days and seventeen hours : 
by this mail the tidings of the death of Sir Robert Peel reached India. The 
following table of the performances of our various mail packets will enable 
the reader to give a better guess than he has hitherto had the means of 
doing, at the time the mails may be looked for, in so far as this depends on 
the performances of the Bombay packets. The comparison we have endea- 
voured to institute can scarcely be made a fair one, inasmuch as the steamers 
have not been all anything like the same time on the Sucz passage, but it is 
a very tolerable approximation. Their performances seem to stand some- 
thing in the following order .— 


days. h. m. days. h. 


m. 
Feroze ........ a Dakioee Sizes 28 8 42] Victoria .......sccccecseee 32 16 84 
Ajdaha ......cscceeee cooese 29° «4 36) Semiramis ......... ..... 32 19 
ACDAaE® Sian ccckssivesecevice: 29°, 19 Cleopatra ..cccccsssecees 33 19 
Moozuffer......ceccccceeeee SL 15 34) Auckland ....u. eee. BB 22 25 

* GesoStriS ....cccccceseccecs 31 19 Queen .......... eiscrsueeck ~- 344 O 32 
Atalanta ...... Sésansese eo. O2 ll 48 


It will be thus seen that we have three steamers that, on an average of 
thirty-five voyages performed amongst them, give a transit of a little over 
twenty-nine days. But for the accident that threw the Moozuffer out ten 
days on her second voyage, she would also have been within the mark. Of 
the bad averages, on the whole, we may say, as Lord Brougham did on the 
ejection of the Grey Ministry—“ the Queen has done it all.” The Queen 
alone, of all other steamers, has very much behaved herself on almost eve 
occasion, unless during the monsoon, though never, save once, entrusted with 
any but midmonthly mails, so that she has never had further to run than 
from Aden. The Acbar and Ajdaha have brought nearly all the mails right 
through from Suez, those of the 7th of the month, and it would be interest- 
ing to know their average speed over the entire course—including stoppages: 
we should think it will be close on ten knots all throughout. 

For some years, the mails were despatched from both ends of the line on 
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the Ist of every month: it was not at this time imagined, that the transit 
would, except on extraordinary occasions, be accomplished within the thirty- 
one days, and there was, therefore, no occasion for making arrangements for 
anything like return of post. When it became apparent that we could 
almost make sure ofa transit from point to point in thirty-two or thirty-three 
days at the outside, a slight alteration of the date of despatch was sufficient 
to secure return of post from one end of the line at all events ; and as the 
European was the most important end, despatches were made to take place 
from London on the 7th, those from India take place on the 3rd, so that 
with a thirty-three days’ transit, four were allowed at home for answering 
letters ; and this arrangement has been found to work, on the whole, satis- 
factorily. But improved rates of speed require to be met with such arrange- 
ments as shall make them yield the greatest amount of advantage to the 
public. Twice within these four weeks have the steamers with the English 
mails reached Bombay early on the 4th —a few hours after the steamer with 
the Indian mail had left us; and it will be seen from the abstracts already 
given, that we have at least four steamers, that, in spite of all delays and 
accidents on the other side, secure us mails in twenty-nine days at the out- 
side: were matters pushed to extremity, and every hour saved the importance 
of celerity demands, we might have average transits at all times under twenty- 
nine, or even twenty-cight days, extreme cases only reaching thirty. If we 
are to provide for the occurrence of extreme cases we must set down forty 
days instead of thirty as return of post, as to this it has every now and then 
extended. As matters now stand, and were select steamers only employed, . 
and we have at least five of these, including frigates, at our disposal, we 
might ensure return of post for eight months of the year from both ends of 
the line, by making our steamers quit London and Bombay on the same day. 
When we see what a vast amount of time has, within these seven years, been 
retrenched at Bombay, by mere punctuality and system, after all was said to 
have been done that need be attempted—we say nothing of the convenience 
arising in other respects from this—we can readily imagine retrenchments on 
other parts of the line such as would bring about at once the alteration 
desired, and give us two-thirds of our mails, in both directions, within the 
month. 





Description oF JuAN DE Fuca Strait.—By Commander James Wood, 
R.N., late of H.M.S,. Pandora. 


(Continued from page 320.) 


Low Point is a shingle spit, thrown out by the small river Lyre, and forms 
its mouth. 

From Low Point to Tongue Point is N. 86° E., 4-9 miles. This part of 
the coast is even more broken, and the cliffs higher than those last described. 
It is divided into two portions by a very rugged broken point ; 0-4 of a mile off 
which is a sunken rock on which the sea breaks at low water. This point is 
three miles and three quarters from Low Point. ‘To the westward of it the 
soundings are convenient for anchorage, but there is little or no shelter and 
the coast is lined with rocks. ‘To the eastward is Crescent Bay, the western 
horn of which it forms. 

Crescent Bay.—The entrance to Crescent Bay is contracted to a quarter 
of a mile by the rocks off its western point, and the rocky ledge extending 
a third of a mile off the Eastern (or Tongue) Point. It is small, and of po 
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depth ; the soundings varying from 3 to 6 fathoms, and it affords shelter to 
none but very sinall craft or boats. 

‘Tongue Point is formed by a spur of a conical hill, which is a very promi- 

nent object when working either up or down the Strait. Kept on with the 
north-west end of Wyadda Island, it will lead to the northward clear of 
Duntze rock and all the dangers to the westward of Neah Bay. It is called 
Striped Peak, from a white stripe on its eastern face, where a land-slip has 
left the soil clear of trees. From this point to Observatory Point is 8. 74°E., 
three miles. ‘The coast is a rugged cliff fringed with rocks, close to which 
the deep water approaches. 
’ From Observatory Point to Angelos Point is east three miles and a quar- 
ter, the coast between them, furming a bay one mile deep called Freshwater 
Kay; this is clear and tolerably well sheltered, having anchorage in from 5 
to 10 fathoms all over it. Good water may be had in the weatern bight. 
Off Observatory Point there is a small island, and some rocks. From the 
point the coast runs in nearly south two-thirds of a mile, then S. 78°E., 
two miles and a quarter, when it makes a sudden bend to the north-eastward 
and extends out a mile and a quarter to the point. The western half of the 
coast is cliff with a sand and shingle beach; the eastern half is low witha 
shinyle beach. 

Point Angelos. —Point Angelos has a beach of shingle and sand; it is a low 
and gradually rounding point, formed by the river Elwha, which when we 
were there had two mouths, but as it runs for some distance close to the 
beach, it is likely that both the position and number of these entrances 
depends very much upon the melting of the snow, and other sources of sup- 
ply in the Angelos Valley, from whence this river flows. From Angelos 
Point the hills recede and leave a level space between them and the coast ; 
from thence they rise suddenly to a great height, their summits capped with 
snow even in summer, forming some of the highest peaks of the Mount 
Olympus range. The most conspicuous break is a deep and narrow valley 
abreast this point called Angelos Valley, from whence as before remarked 
the river Elwha flows in a good sized stream having sufficient water to admit 
our boats. The whole of this country is covered with tine wood and abounds 
in deer and other game, but it is difficult to penetrate from tle underwood 
and fallen trees. There are several Indian lodges on and near the coast. 

From Angelos Point to the commencement of Ediz Hook is S. 72° E., 3°8 
miles, the coast forming a slight curve or bay, the shores of which are alter- 
nately cliff and low ground. These cliffs are for the most part bare of trees 
and form a good mark for pointing out the position of Port Angelos. The 
beach is mostly shingle. ‘the soundings off this part extend some distance 
out, 30 fathoms being found nearly three miles off the bight of the bay. 
The tide runs strongly here, and abreast the commencement of the Hook are 
several ripplings and overfalls which are caused by the sudden fall of the 
lead from 9 to 30 fathoma; for here the bank terminates abruptly, and the 
deep water approaches close to the back of the sbingle spit forming Port 
Angelos. 

Port Angelos is one of those singularly formed harbours and roadsteads 
which under various modifications of size and shape that abound in the Strait. 
It is formed by the long, narrow, and slightly curved shingle spit called Ediz 

Hook, which extends N.84°E., two miles and two-thirds from the cliffs 
which form its base. It is only a few yards broad at high water for the 
greater part of its length, but like all the rest its outer extreme is broader, 
and has a rounded form. ‘Ihe curve is convex from the shore. At its base, 
or the apex of the inner water, there is a sinall, shallow lake, which com- 
municates with the harbour by a narrow channel. 

It may be remarked here that in every instance these spits are thrown out 
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in the direction of the flood tide (stream), and I believe this to be a rule 
which obtains in every part of the world, for wherever a shingle spit is 
thrown out, it invariably (as far as my experience goes), takes the direction 
of the flood stream, let the prevailing winds be what they will. ‘This cir- 
cumstance may be a useful hint in the construction of works for preventin g 
the growth of shingle spits. 

One of the most singular features of the spit just described, is, that though 
so narrow it has deep water close to on both sides, 25 to 28 fathoms less 
than a hundred yards from the high water mark on the inside, whilst from 
30 to 40 fathoms may be had at the same distance from the outside. From 
the commencement of the spit the cliffs recede, and leave a level space of no 
great width between them and the shore of the harbour. The rest of the 
coast of this port is composed of cliff and these flat spots alternately, the 
latter where not overgrown with trees are covered with wild oats and a 
strong grass. Several small streams fall into the bay, at any of which vessels 
may water, but all in the western or upper part of it are subject to the in- 
convenience of having a long flat in front of them at low water. The largest 
and best stream is a little to the eastward of the entrance of the harbour, 
and is therefore exposed tu the swell, but in smooth weather it may be used 
with advantage. 

From the end of the spit to the main, the breadth of the entrance is one 
mile and a half, but some rocky patches having less than 4 fathoms on them 
extend a quarter of a mile from the main, and reduce the available distance 
to little more than a mile; its depth is two and a quarter miles, and it affords 
anchorage in any depth from 5 to 20 fathoms all over it. It is defended 
from all winds, but from E.to E.N.E and even these may be avoided by 
anchoring near the spit, whilst their force and the sea they bring are much 
broken by Dungeness Doint. There are three separate Indian lodges within 
the harbour, one at the upper or western end, another about the middle, the 
other a little to the castward of the entrance. We found these people civil, 
harmless, and disposed to barter their salmon, &c., which are obtained out- 
side of the spit, where they seem to be plentiful. 

When entering the harbour care should be taken to allow for the strong 
tide which sweeps past the spit head. This point however, is steep, from 
10 to 20 fathoms, being are close to it. After clearing it a vessel should 
haul at once up the harbour to avoid the before-mentioned rocky patch, and 
anchor as convenient, observing that the water deepens from 4 fathoms close 
to the kelp off the main shore, to 25 or 28 fathoms close to the spit. 

The time of high water is 3h. 50m. p.m., full and change. Rise eight feet. 

From Ediz Hook to Dungeness Point is N.78°E., twelve miles and a 
quarter, being the chord of a large but not a deep bay. From the lodges 
abreast the entrance to Green Point, is N. 85°E., four miles three-quarters ; 
this coast is composed of high sand stone cliffs, mostly bare. With reference 
tu the before-mentioned mark for recognising the position of Port Angelos, 
it will be seen that the cliffs on both sides are bare of trees, and composed 
of the same white sand stone; whilst those within the harbour are nearly 
covered with trees, and thus form a dark break or interval in the white line 

of cliff which is easily distinguished frum seaward. Two miles from the 
lodges there is a break in the cliff, where the small river or brook before- 
mentioned finds its way to the beach, with another Indian lodge close to it. 
The beach is mostly shingle and sand, but at low water the flat portion as 
well as all the salient points are found to consist of boulder stones; this is 
particularly the case at Green Point where another small stream runs out 
and a break in the cliff affords access to the country by means of a narrow 
valley. From Green Point to the bight or turn of the bay, which is marked 
by another break in the cliff, is N. 86° E., two miles and a half; this part of 
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the ccast makes a sweep or bend, and is formed of the same high and inac- 
cessible sand-stone cliffs as before described, and it may be remarked here 
that they praserve this character all the way to the turn of the Dungeness 
cliffs having but one break in them, 

At high water spring tides, the sea washes the foot of them, but as the 
water recedes a road is formed by the fine sandy beach which both the 
Indians and wild animals prefer to forcing their way through the thick forest 
above them. One mile and a half, N. 78°E. from Green Point, at half.a mile 
from the beach lies a sunken rock having only cleven feet on it at low water, 
but 6 to 10 fathoms all round ; it is well marked by kelp, and only lies in the 
way of vessels working up under the lee of Dungeness. From the before- 
mentioned bight or break In the cliff, the coast lies N. 46° E., quite straight 
for four miles and a half, of this only two miles are cliff, for they then make 
a sudden bend to east for two miles and a quarter, forming the base of the 
long, curved, Dungeness spit, which commences at the spot where they turn 
and where they become less steep and are clothed with trees. From the 
termination of the above straight line the spit sweeps round, and runs N. 72° 
E., one mile and a half tothe point. The whole of this spit is composed of 
shingle and sand, and is very narrow except at the northern apex of the 
interior lake where the junction of the inner and outer coast-lincs forms a 
broader and higher belt. With this exception when the tides are high and 
a strong westerly wind is blowing, the sea washes over the whole of it, cover- 
ing its summit with abundance of drift wood, amongst which are some very 
large trees. 

Within the line connecting the two points Ediz Hook and Dungeness, the 
soundings are regular from 18 to 25 fathoms in to 5to 3 fathoms at a quarter of 
a mile from the beach. Outside the line the soundings increase very gradu- 
ally to 80 or 90 fathoms, but abreast the turn in the spit the decp water 
approaches very close and continues to do so up to the shoal that runs out 
off the end of it, as much as 50 fathoms, being found less than one-third of a 
mile from the beach. 

In easterly winds, anchorage may be had in this bay, but it is too much 
exposed to westerly and north-westerly winds to be recommended. 

rom the extreme end of Dungeness Point a shoal extends N. 41° E., one 
mile, having only 2 fathoms over it at low water, spring tides. It is narrow 
but very steep, the lead falling at once from 5 or 6 fathoms into 20 to 50 
fathoms. In hauling round the point either going in or coming out, care 
should be taken to give this a clear berth, asthe tide sets over it with con- 
siderable strength causing a strong over-fall, and in bad weather a very 
nasty sea. 

Dungeness Bay is formed by the spit just described, and encloses a large 
space available for anchorage, where shelter may be found from any winds 
from north round by the west to south-east, in from 5 to 10 fathoms, even 
with the wind at south-east. The land round Ports Discovery and Protection 
Island is so near that very little sea could be felt till it got to east. The 
bottom is a stiff mud, forming very tenacious holding ground and but little 
tide is felt. There is very good water to be hid in a cove at the bottom of 
the bay close to the entrance of the Lagoon. At low water however, the flat 
which fills up this bight and extends some distance out would be a great 
hindrance to a watering party. When going either up or down the Straits 
this is a more convenient place to wait for tide or daylight than Port Dis- 
covery, or the anchorage under Protection Island, being more easy both of 
access or egress, and having less depth of water. 

The outside of the spit has been described, the inside is precisely similar, 
except that the beach, shoals off very gradually leaving a mud flat which is 
narrow towards the point, gradually widening as it sweeps into the bight of 
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the bay where it extends three-quarters of a mile off the shore, and is mostly 
dry at low water springs, leaving however, a very narrow channel into the 
Lagoon. From the spot where the Lagoon commences, the beach lies 8. 22 
W., for rather more than a mile, when it is terminated by its entrance. The 
“spit is of the same character as that outside, but narrower and not so high. 
‘The entrance to the lake is small and choked with shoals, but at high water 
‘a small vessel may enter and find sufficient depth within to float her at low 
water. The Hudson Bay Company's schooner Cadboro did this, and both 
traded and watered ; but it could only be done at spring tides, and is not to 
be recommended. The southern side of the entrance is formed by two 
points or spits, the inner one of which runs out from the east end of the cliffs 
before-mentioned and overlaps the North Spit. The outer point is the end 
of a spit of shingle which forms the commencement of the beach that runs 
to the eastward and makes the coast-line in that direction. 


_——_— 


Saitogs’ Homss. 


In spite of the thousands of charitable institutions the world can boast, we 
are inclined to regard genuine Seu elagai By as one of the rarest of human 
virtues. We say this with a hundred well filled subscription lists staring us 
in the face, and apparently offering an indignant refutation. But the charity 
which puts its hand into an overflowing pocket, and deals forth its golden 
contribution, and the philanthrophy which (in addition to the pecuniary aid) 
sacrifices time, labour, self interest, and personal comfort to the same object, 
are vastly different. The former is a very respectable and convenient virtue ; 
the latter a noble and a rare one, and beyond all commendation. How many 
‘* Howards,” has the world produced since the flood? 

We make these remarks upropos of the pleasure and admiration with which 
we have watched the recent exertions of Captain W. H. Hall, z.x., in seeking 
to establish at each of our principal ports ‘A Sailors’ Home.” In 1849, 
being then in command of H.M.S. Dragon, Captain Hall, originated one of 
these institutions in Dublin, contributing to it the munificent sum of £200 
from his own purse, besides devoting much time and energy to the organization 
of his scheme. 

At Belfast, and subsequently at Portsmouth, Captain Hall pursued the 
same course, and with equal success. He then extended his operations to 
the Island of Lewis, to Inverness, Peterhead, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, visiting 
all these places personally, and he is still pursuing this noble and philanthro- 
pic course with much success. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers how much we all owe to 
our hardy race of seamen, whether in the mercantile marine or the navy; for 


while the one service has maintained our honour and independence among 


the nations of the earth, the other has carried our commerce into every port 


of the wide world. Yet, what race of men are more neglected by us than 
this very one to which we are so deeply indebted? We have only some 
stale joke to utter on poor Jack's proverbial improvidence on shore, while 
we leave him to the mercy of Jews and prostitutes to be plundered and ill- 
used, instead of giving him a fair chance of leading a sober and steady life 
under a comfortable roof, where all proper provision for hig wants will be 
made, and encouraging him to save his hard earnings against the coming of 
a “rainy day.” 

Our space will not allow 


us to detail the many advantages offered by 
Captain Hall's Sailors’ Home 


s. We can simply state that so far as they 
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have yet been established they have worked incalculable in supplying 
good, clean, cheap, and wholesome board and lodging for all classes of sea- 
nico, a refuge for shipwrecked mariners of all nations, and an increased 
facility for sailors to procure a fresh berth in a sea-going ship. 

We refer with much pleasure to the following “report”’ of the first year’s 
labours of the Portsmouth Sailors’ Home, by which it will be perceived that 
the Home has begun well, and is evidently in a fair way of being generally 
adopted by the seamen paid off, or sojourning at that port. The highly 
encouraging facts communicated by Captain Fitzgerald Gambier to the 
meeting show in a remarkable sense the very favourable light in which sea- 
men are likely to look upon this national establishment for their physical and 
moral welfare, and worldly advantage. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Subscribers and Donors of the 
Portsmouth Sailors’ Home, held on Wednesday, June 4th, 1851, at the 
Green-row Rooms, Portsmouth; on the motion of Admiral Sir Francis Austen, 
K.C.B., seconded by Captain Sir James Stirling, the Right Hon. Lord George 
Lennox, was voted in the chair. 

The Rev. J. P. McGhie opened the proceeding with prayer, after which 
the Secretary read the following report :-— 

“The Directors of the Portsmouth Sailors’ Home have the gratification 
to report to the contributors and friends that very considerable success has 
attended the exertions that have been made since the general meeting held 
the 12th March, 1850.® 

“Since that period the success of the institution has exceeded the expec- 
tation of its most sanguine friends. 

‘Up to the 31st of May last the total number of regular inmates was 62, 
and of casual boarders who had beds in the house 132, making a total of 194 
persons who have availed themselves of the advantages of the Institution 
within 33 days of its existence; and that notwithstanding the exertions that 
would necessarily have been made by the enemies of our seamen to keep 
them still within the meshes of immorality, that they might the more easily 
become the victims of robbery and fraud. 

“The only ship that has been paid off at this Port since the opening of 
the house was the Asia, on the 17th of May, and notwithstanding that the 
men chiefly belonged to other ports, yet about thirty became inmates and 
deposited £423, and several others left their traps for safe custody in the 
Institution, while themselves were gone on leave, thus preserving them from 
the plunder to which they must otherwise have been unavoidably exposed. 
Five men from Haslar Hospital entered the Home yesterday and deposited 
£75. 

“ During the short period the Home has been opened, instances have not 
been wanting of men expressing their gratitude to the Superintendent next 
day for the protection afforded to them when they were the victims of in- 
temperance, and but for this timely rescue, would have fallen victims to still 
further wretchedness and fraud. 

‘ Another gratifying evidence of the thankfulness and confidence of seamen 
in this first great movement for their special welfare, is furnished by the fact 
that the petty officers of the Asia offered the produce of their liberty grog to 
the Sailors’ Home ; and, although from some technical difficulty the money 
has not yet been received, the prcof of the sailors’ good will is undiminished ; 
and this is especially to be noted as affording a strong corroboration to the 


* The institution was opened on the 23rd of April in the present year. 
(See the account in our last month's magazine, page 322.) 
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testimony of seamen at the Sailors’ Home in London, and seconding the 
efforts of the Admiralty to suppress inebriety on board of ship. 

‘“‘ But the most gratifying result of good order and sobriety on the part of 
our English seamen is, that some few of the inmates have attended thc 
morning and evening prayers at the Institution, which, without any compul- 
sion, are opened to those who are willing to attend.” 

It is peculiarly gratifying to us to have to announce such munificent dona- 
tions as one of £100 by Mrs. Shedden, one of 50 guineas by Neill Malcolm 
Esq., of Poltalloch, one of £30 by J. Dixon Esq., of Stansteed Park, and 
another of £5 by Colonel N. Norcliffe, in aid of the funds of this Institution, 
which we heartily commend to the most liberal consideration of every true 
philanthropist. 

We are informed that the Directors of the Sailors’ Home, Wells Street, 
London Docks, with a view of affording facilities to seamen at the outports 
to visit the Great Exhibition, have determined to appropriate for their use, 
at the lowest possible charge, as many bed cabins as can be spared for that 
purpose; and the means of conveyance to Hyde Park aoe near the Institu- 
tion, it is hoped that many sailors both of the Navy and Mercantile Marine ; 
will be induced to visit the Crystal Palace, a comfortable home being pro- 
vided for them during their stay in the metropolis. 


nr ee ne 


NaurTicaL Notices. 


Tus Oxaotm Suoat,—Entrance to the Harbour of St. Thomas, West 
Indies, twenty feet. 


Licut. Lawrance, commanding the Scorpion, surveying in the West Indies, 
has just discovered an important danger in the entrance of St. Thomas’ 
harbour of which he has given the follewing account:— 

‘* During the course of our operations, we have very unexpectedly come 
across a coral shoal, at the entrance of this harbour, having only twenty and 
a half feet water on it at low tides. It stauds directly in the fair way and is 
a danger of some consequence. 

‘** The following is a description of it. The shallowest part of the shoal 
extends in about a north and south direction, from 80 to 100 feet, and in 
width from 30 to 40 fect. It appears to be of coral formation and is full of 
inequalities from the lead dropping off the tops of the rocks into five and a 
halt fathoms. 

‘* Beyond the nucleus of it, the rock extends sixty fathoms to the west ward, 
with depths of from 26 to 28 feet, and about 40 feet to the eastward having 
28 to 30 feet with holes of 34 feet interspersed. 

‘All round the shoal the bottom is composed of sand over rock, with a 
depth of 37 on the north edge, and from 87 to 39 feet on the south. 

*“* To avoid tt-—The highest part of Prince Roberts Rock, on with the 
Portico of Fredericksberg House, N. 3? E. mag., clears it to the eastward :— 
and the oufer Green Cay on with the extremity of the point on which Mub- 
lenfels battery is situated, clears it to the northward”. 





Ship ‘* Blackwall,” London Docks, June 20th, 1851. 
Sir.—Having made several passages round Cape Horn from Syduey to 
London, I have at times been much surprised at the unusual low altitudes of 
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the barometer and sympiesometer, although nothing but comparatively fine 
weather has been the result. From the experience of five voyages round that 
Cape, and always about the same time of year, I must admit that I have 
never found the glasses act with anything like the precision they do in the 
middle or lower latitudes, and have mostly found they aompeny a change 
rather than precede it. Should you deem the following worthy of insertion 
in your valuable pages, I herewith submit it to your notice. 

ae Blachwall, March 31st, 1851, latitude 52° 38’ S., longitude 168° 
o' W. 

Begins with a moderate breeze from north-east, and hazy weather, barometers, 
of which there were two, stood at 29-50, from thence commenced to 
fall rapidly; shortened sail to close reefed main-top sail and trysails; con- 
stant rain, wind increased to a moderate gale at north, during 10 hours 
the bar: fell to 28:55; symp. 28°40; aneroid 28°10; shift of wind to W. 
S.W., moderate, and appearances of the weather very fine, made sail and 
proceeded on our course ; in 24 hours after the glasses resumed their usual 
average for this part of the globe, viz: 29°50, and throughout the whole 
depression we might have carried double-reefed top-sails. 

April 18th, 1851, lat. 58° 6’S., long. 77° 80’ W., bar: 29°40 falling 
rapidly, moderate northerly wind and thick rain, heavy swell N.N.W., wind 
increased to a fresh gale, hove ship to under main trysail during 8 
hours, the bar: fell to 28°10; symp. 27°70; aneroid 27°50; wind gradually 
hauled round to north-west with clear weather and moderate gale. Made 
sail and took advantage of it, although the glasses still continued to fall; 
but the appearances of the weather were so very fine. In 6 hours more the 
bar: stood at 27°95, symp 27°40, aneroid at its lowest limit where it had 
been 12 hours, viz: 27°50. This unusual depression lasted about 36 
hours, with a moderate gale from north-west, with a high sea, after which 
they gradually commenced rising, and in 48 hours stood at 28°80 where 
they remained fixed four days, with exceeding fine weather and light south 
and south-east winds with calms intervening. 

April 24th, lat. 54° 20’ S,, long. 55° 00’ E., passed a bark bound to the 
westward, under close reefed top-sails and top-mast housed, evidently 
acting under the low altitude of the barometer, which still stood at 28-80, 
the weather at the time being very fine, with a moderate breeze from south-east, 
we having all sail set. After passing the lat. of 50°S., the glasses resumed 
their usual course. 

Two instances like the foregoing occurred to me when in command of the 
Walmer Castle, about the same time of the year 1847, bound homeward 
round Cape Horn. 

Iam, &c., 
JosePH TuHorn, Commander. 
To the Editor N.M. : Ship Blackwall. 





20, Lower Rutland Street, Dublin, 10th June, 1851. 

Sin.—I beg leave to enclose, if worthy of notice the following observations 
(corroborative of the theory of storms, laid down by Col. Reid, in his work 
on the Law of Storms) made during a passage of the brig Xarifa, from 
Barbados to Dublin. | 

Whilst in latitude 50° 6’, and longitude 18° 1’, on June the 5th, at 1 p.m., 
weather unsettled, and barometer falling, the wind coming in heavy gusts 
from all points of the compass ; at 4 p.m. settled into a heavy E.N.E. gale, 
veering slowly to the eastward. At 6 p.m. blowing fiercely from the SSE. 
recog south until 10 p.m., when the wind fell light. Atl a.m. light airs 
from the south : judging from the foregoing that I was now in the centre of 
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the gale, wore ship to the eastward. At 2 am. met the gale again blowing 
strong from the 8.8.W. (being then in its S.E. quarter) veering to the west 
but much more slowly than before, in consequence of our now being steering 
in the same direction as the progressive motion of the gale. At 5 p.m. of 
the 6th instant, the wind gradually subsided, blowing from the W.N.W. This 
in my opinion fully bears out the theory that the gale had a rotatory as well 
a progressive motion, also that storms near the British Isles, (when not in- 
tercepted by land) are governed by the same laws as those met with in the 
lower latitudes. 
I remain, &c., 
Wituiam Reynoips, Master, 
To the Editor N.M. Brig Xarifa, of Cork. 


[We are glad to find the attention of Masters turned to this subject. It 
is an advantage to know what wind will follow another, and as gales in the 
above locality have frequently been found rotatory, the hurricane theory is 
useful also in shewing what wind may be expected.—Ed. N.M.] 





The Swedish Government has given notice that a lighthouse is in course 
of construction on the Malorn Rock, at the entrance of Haparanda and 
Tornea, in the Gulf of Bothnia; and that another lighthouse will be erected 
on the rock Stora Fjederagget situated half a mile from the northern point 
of Holmon in the Northern Quaken outside Urnea, of which further notice 
will be given. 

The Russian Government has caused a circular stone tower with a conical 
roof, to be erected on Mount Bleaubergen on the Coast of Courland, to 
facilitate the entrance of the Gulf of Riga. The tower is eighty-nine feet 
high, and 279 feet above the level of the sea; it is painted with white bands 
and the roof red. It bears S. 523° W. 124 miles from Domesness Light, 
and is in lat. 57° 37’ 45” N., and Jong. 22° 17’ 29” E, 

An octagonal tower has also been constructed on Mount Bronnaia, near 
Oraminbaum, as a mark for entering the road of Cronstadt. It is composed 
of wood, and is forty-nine feet high and 294 feet above the level of the sea. 
It stands in lat. 59° 55’ 7” N., and long. 29° 39’ 10” E. The roof (which is 
spherical) is black, and the building is painted with three horizontal black 
and white bands, the black one being in the middle. 





Saittna Drrecrions ror SHarx’s Bay.—The following extract of a letter 
from Lieut. Helpman to Lieut. Elliot, containing sailing directions for Shark's 
Bay, will be of interest to readers in search of Guano. 

With reference to our examination of Sbark’s Bay, it is neceseary to point 
out that at the southern end of Dirk Hartog’s Island, a passage is to be 
found by keeping within 200 yards of the sinall island, since named 
Charlotte Island, lying a little to the eastward of Steep Head ; and steering 
a course E.S.E., fora long quarter of a mile, will take over in from 7 to 9 
fathoms, inside which the passage is quite clear, and a course can be shaped 
for Cape Ransonnet, which should be passed on the eastern side, about a 
quarter of a mile; and acourse N.N.E, or nearly so, will carry a broad 
channel between the banks of 4} fathoms water, until Sunday Island bears 
W.458.; the edges of the banks are well defined and steep to. 

Sunday Island is steep all round, and no stages are requisite. Following 
down to the northward, a passage of ten fect can be carried by keeping 
nearly mid-channel, rather borrowing on the Dirk Hartog’s side, over the 
‘flats, and up to the Quoin. 
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The next important place is the entrance into Freycinet’s Harbour, in 
which are situated several guano islands; the most desirable and advan- 
tageously situated being Saturday and P. M. Ieland; the first situated about 
three miles and a half to the south-east of Cape Herrisson; P. M. Island is 
about two miles and a half to the southward of this. 

Freycinet’s Harbour is nearly surrounded with banks, which extend from 
Cape Herrisson and Bellefin to nearly abreast of Cape Lesseure, and from 
which other banks extend, leaving a passage of about one mile wide at the 
entrance, and with 43 fathoms all down the channel, The best marks for the 
north-west point of this channel are the Quoin, bearing (magnetic) S. 59° W. 
the southern of two hillocks (probably Cape Lesseure) N. 58° 26’ E., and 
the extreme red point visible off Peron’s Peninsula, N. 30° E., and a course 
down about S.S.E. varying only as the edges of the banks, which are easily 
seen, require, will carry a ship quite clear. A general leading mark is the 
very extreme land on the peninsula side ahead, bearing about 8.E.4E. I 
should strongly recommend any vessel going up to Saturday Island hugging 
the weather shore. 

Saturday Island can be approached within about half a mile on its eastern 
side; it is joined to the main by a long sand-flat, nearly dry at low water, 
and is benndes on its east side by a flat having three feet on it for about 
fifty yards. 

P.M. Island cannot be approached less than one mile; it has the same 
kind of rocky ledge bounding it. The estimated quantity of guano on these 
islands is 12,000 tons. 

A shoal, not laid down previously, will be found south-east from the 
extreme of Cape Le Villain, distant about three miles, on which the Prince 
Charlie struck, and was called after her; it has only eleven feet on it; I have 
had one or two casts of the lead on it, but purpose a better examination.— 
Perth Gazette, N.S. W. 





Davis Rocx.—Capt. Davis, of the Siamese brig Herome, writing from Amoy, 
February the 6th, 1851, notices a rock not laid down in Chart No. VIII, of 
the latest surveys by Capt. Collinson, n.n., Capt Davis remarks:— 

“To the southward of Montague Island there is a line of smal] islets 
parallel with the coast nearly, the southernmost of which one called the ‘I'wins, 
though no way resembling each other in appearance, the outer one being a 
long island gradually sloping to the north-west and south-east, and the inner 
one is a small baycock shape islet; S.W.48S. from the largest one, is the 
rock on which the sea breaks occasionally when there is a heavy swell. 
Vessels going up the coast in shore against the monsvon, or running in to 
seek shelter during a gale under lee of Leeming Island, to the westward 
of Cape Conway, might be wrecked on the rock not knowing the same 
existed.” 





LieuTHousE Economy. 


22, Fludyer Street, Whitehall, 19th June, 1851. 

Srz.—The letter from the ‘ Secretary to the Northern Light Commission- 
ers,” which appeared in your last number (p. $33,) contains a professed 
quotation from what I said in my foot note, (p. 257,) but the words quoted 
are not to be found in my said foot note. 

The Ilouse of Commons called for a return of the several applications, 
“ for granta for new Lighthouses.” The Northern Light Commissioners, 
have however, not given such. They gave only applications for grants 
“in aid" of New Lighthouses, having interpolated the words “ in atd." 

Iam, &c., . . 
To the Editor N.M. ALEXANDER Gorpov. 
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A List or Examinep Masters AnD MATES. 
E C, Extra Master.—O C, Ordinary Master.—1 M, First Mate —2 M, Second Mate. 
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-4000!Grieves, Thomas 
1 Jarvis, Thomas.. 
2) Johnson, Robert 
3) Wittleton, Wm.. 
4'Valint, James .. 
5'Kennedy, W. Q.. 
G| Angel, Henry R.. 
7|Powell, Henry W. 
8|Hamon, John E.. 
9'Anderson, R...- 
4010) Angrove, Wm. C. 
1|Peddcr, William 
2|Besford, Robert.. 
3|Moylan, William 
4|Crowhurst, G. H. 
5/Hall, John Vine 
6) Adams, John.... 
7|Livingston, D .. 
8;/Duncan, James.. 
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1/Benney, Francis 
2|Thomas, William 
3|Chambers, Geo.. 
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5|Pollock, John .. 
6|Broadfoot, James 
7|Barret, Reginald 
8) Jenkins, J. H.... 
9}Foat, Samuel.. 
4030| Morrison, Hugh 
1]Mathews, Robert 
2\Grainger, Edw .. 
3)Davys, James 
4|)Newton, James.. 
5}Davidson, Hugh.. 
6|Ferguson, Walter 
7\Eagies, Thomas 
8|Toogood, James 
9|Rouse, William..|O 
4040/Richards, Benj.. 
1/Griffin, John C.. 
2|Bowen, John .... 
3)Reynolds, Nath. 8 
4}Walton, Thos. H 
5\Cotder, BE G VW 
6|Podmore, George 
7 Collett, J. A eote 
8|Belcher, R. J.. 
9/Connell, James.. 
4050|Long, Edward .. 
1/Braithwaite, J.. 
2| Wardell, JamesG 
3) Mill, Christopher 
4|Brown, John .... 
5! Vellacott, Henry 
6|Menzies, Thomas 
7\Garwood, Edw.. 
8 Pickernell wees es lO 
9/Champnegs, C../O 
4060|Giffin, George ../I 
1;)Lilley, Charles B./O 
2|Roy, Ebenezer ../O 
3)}Hunt, Chariee H.jO 
4|Moss, George .. 
6|Bell, James .... 
7Clint, Heary .... 
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067 Fitzgerald, R...- 
8 Roberts, John.... 
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Axgcric Expeprtiox. 


We may add the following extract from the Moraiag Herald, containing 
an account of the departure of the Prince Albert again in search of Sir John 
Franklin. 

Our journal of yesterday announced the fittal departure of the Prince 
Albert fitted out the second time at the expense of Lady Franklin, and, it 
may be said, under her own personal superintendance. She saw the vessel 
eail from Aberdeen; she saw it sail from Stromness, whither she had pro- 
ceeded in the steamer, and arrived before her. What energies she has put 
forth, what anxieties she has endured, and how noble has been her conduct 
throughout! All the civilised nations of the world are acquainted with it, 
and deo sympathy is not only expressed by them, bat they give other 
proofs of it. One gentleman atone, over the wide waters of the Atlantic, 
watrifices the hard-earned fortune of a laborious life, and fits out at his owtt 
expense two vessels to go in search of our missing shijis, the noble and 

enerous Mr. Grinnell. Lieut. De Haven and Mr. Griffin, officers of the 
nited States navy, gallantly take the command of hia ships. 

Russia holds out her helping hand on her ice bound territories on the 
Asiatic coast; and France sends her representative in the person of M. 
Bellot, a young officer highly distinguished in her service, who regardless of 
all other considerations, embarks at a moment’s notice on a voyage of great 
euterprise, and which, under the most propitious circumstances, cannot but 

rove a voyage of much personal discomfort. We need scarcely repeat that 

e has sailed, a volunteer, in Lady Franklin‘s vessel, the Prince Albert. 

Stromness, June 3rd.—We have been watching the Prince Albert getting 
under weigh. She showed her remarkable sailing qualities to infinite advan- 
tage, gliding out of sight in wonderfully short time. I wish you could have 
witnessed her departure from this interesting place, the French national flag 
waving over her deck in honour of M. Bellott, as well as in gratitude to him, 
a strong north-easterly wind displaying its folds to great advantuge. May 
yb prosper the voyage, and grant those brave fellows the success they 

eserve. 

With reference to a statement which is going the round of the press, 
alleged to have been madc by William Millar, a seaman of the Prince of 
Wales, whaler, in 1848, and now gone out in the Prince Albert, we are 
enabled to state that Mr. Lee, who commanded the Prince of Wales, says 
that he was not at the time in question in Jones’s Sound. He supposes he 
ran up into Lancaster Sound. He remembers guiding a boat in shore for a 
short time; but neither on its return to the ship, nor during the homeward 
voyage, did he hear ofany cairn of stones having been seen. Mr. Lee entered 
a strait through Admiralty Inlet, steering N.N.W. (magnetic) or true about 
S.W., and running 150 miles in that direction, sees open water over Cape 
Kater in Prince Regent Inlet. 

April, 2nd.—Captain Collinson, c.B., in the Enterprise, sailed from Hong- 
Kong to renew his search for Sir John Franklin in Behring Straits. 


Nava Service OBITUARY. 


Vict Admiral Sir Charles Malcotm, diéd at Brighton on Saturday. With 
ourselves, the whole service will lament the death of this good man—a& true 
No. 7.—VoL. XX. 3 D 
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British Officer in every sense of the word—one whoze characteristics were 
liberality, generosity, philanthropy, and gallantry ; and whilst possessing all 
these superior qualities, which make a man estimable in every relation of 
life, he added to his other endearing acquisitions a warm appreciation of all 
that was good, noble, and admirable in those who had a honour of his 
acquaintance. Sir Charles Malcolm saw 26 years of active career in the 
Navy. It was as brilliant as it was useful, and he was no less distinguished 
by his gallantry against the enemy than for the improvements he has been 
the instrument of carrying out in his profession, and for the unceasing support 
he has rendered to scientific undertakings. Sir Charles Malcolm's name and 
rank constantly remind us of the late Sir Pulteney Malcolm, a.c.s., his elder 
brother, the celebrated Commander of the Donegal. He was also brother of 
the late General Sir John Malcolm, c.c.s., and of the late Colonel of Ma- 
rines, Sir James Malcolm, x.c 8, who was with Lord Howe, at the relief of 
Gibraltar, &c. A fourth brother died, a Lieutenant in the Navy; three sons 
and a daughter survive, and two of the former we believe are in the 
Navy. His last public act was presiding at a meeting for a charitable in- 
stitution. 


Botte PAPERS. 


H.M.S.V. Alban (tender to H.M.S. Imaum,) 
Greytown, May 17th, 1851. 
Sir.—TI have the honour to enclose a copy of a paper found in a bottle on 
the Coast of Mosquitia, in about lat. 12° 10’ N., and long 83° 40’ W. 

It was found by some Indians on the 21st of April, who delivered it to 
Mr. Coates, H.B.M., vice consul at Blewfields, froin whom I received it 
on the 7th inst. 

The original I have forwarded to the directions on the paper in compliance 
with the request. 

Iam &c., 
Frep. A. W. Crawrorn, Lieut- Commanding. 

To Admiral Sir F. Beaufort, F.R.S. 

“ Remarks.—Friday July 5th 1850. At noon, in lat. 17° 10’ N., long. 
25° 28/ W. 

“ Just passing the Isle of St Antonio off the Cape'de Verds, in perfect 
condition and favourable prospect of doing well; all crew in good health, 
ship perfectly tight, on board of iron barque English, Zoharee, for Ceylon in 
the East Indies. 

“ Jossra Raw, 
** Commander, South Shields. 
“ Joun Cray Fisq., Owner. 


“‘ Any person picking this up we shall feel much obliged to forward to the 
above address, or 
“Capt. Josspa Raw, 19, Albion Street, 
“South Shields, Northumberlandshire.” 


[This bottle has taken the usual course of the current and has reached 
the Mosquito shore.— Ed. N.M.] 
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InpiaN STEAM NAVIGATION. 


Tue report of the Committee on Indian Steam Navigation, sets forth their, 
reasons for recommending the Cape route for the mail service to Australia. 
The preseut course of post by sailing veasels is 257 days, without allowing 
any interval; and it will be seen that by the Indian Overland route thia 
might be reduced to 109 days, with an allowance of three days. ‘The Com- 
inittee, however, do not regard rapidity of postal communication as an element 
to supersede everything else, but have endeavoured to ascertain the balance 
of advantages. Agaiust the Indian route the inconvenience of three tranship- 
ments; the charge to passengers, which would be such as to render it 
unavailable in all ordinary cases; its inapplicability for goods; and the fact 
of its traversing the heart of Europe and Egypt, and thus being greatly 
dependent upon our relations with foreign powers, were considered to present 
insuperable objections. With regard to the line by Panama, a tranquil and 
secure passage is admitted to be rendcred certain; but the inconvenience of 
crossing the Isthmus (although to be lessened by the projected railway), and 
the fact of that transit being through a foreign state, seem to have deterred 
the Committee from recommending it. ‘The Cape route, therefore, has been 
decided upon as the only one presenting a direct communication without any 
change of vessel, and as being entirely independent of other countries, while 
at the same time it is the cheapest for passengers, and peculiarly adapted 
also for merchandize. The Committee consider it possible, that in this line 
there may be an uncertainty at first of six or seven days in the homeward 
mails, but feel satisfied, from the evidence of navigators, that when the 
experiment of well found screw steamers shall have been sufficiently tried, 
there will be little doubt of their maintaining their engagements. 





The Fur encountered a hurricane in the Bay of Bengal. She sailed from Trin- 
comalee on the lst of May. The weather became rough, with a falling baro- 
meter, and wind N.N.W. to N.W.; the next day it heightened toa furious gale, 
the wind veering to the westward. In the evening the top gallant-masts were 
got on deck, and during the middle watch it blew a hurricane, the ship lurching 
violently—the muzzles of her lee upper-deck guns in the water more than once. 
On the morning of the 3rd an attempt was made to get the close-rceefed main- 
top-sail in. ‘The jib-boom and foretack bumkins were carried away, bowsprit 
workin: very much, aud it was evidently impossible for the frigate to keep the 
wind without throwing her (too heavy) guns overboard. Accordingly the men 
were ordered down from aloft, the sail left to its fate, and the ship bore up in 
such weather as the Officers (several of whom have served years in India before) 
never witnessed here. She was going upwards of 12 knots for some time, while 
scudding under no canvass but the rags of the main top-sail, rolling so as to 
bring seas repeatedly over the upper-deck. The wind seems to have abated on 
the next day, and the Faz, hauled to the wind again, arrived at Madras on the. 
7th. Her guns are said to be too heavy for so small a frigate. She will go to. 
Penang to caulk and get to rights again. 


Inso.t To THE Britisn FLAG, AnD Kipnappine A TalLtor.—On Saturday. at the. 
Whitecl:apel County Court, was heard the case of “Jamieson v Ramaay,” in 
action of tort. The damages were laid at £50. The plaintiff is a retired tailor, 
possessing a villa called ** Labour's KRctreat,’’ on the banks of the Thames. 
The defendant is an old man of-war’s man, who some time ago became possessed 
of considerable property in Whitechapel, but preferring to live afloat, he equipped 
a yacht of six guns, the Tom Bowling, in which he lives. In the evidence it 
appeared that on Easter Mondays, the plaintiff (Jamieson) ho'ds a festive 
anniversary in remembrance of the day on which his wife died, and cannon are 
let off to announce the joyful tisings. It happened thaton the last anniversary, 
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the Jom Bowling was cruizing off ‘‘ Labour's Retreat,” and when her crew smelt 
the powder, all hands were piped for action, and they returned fire. The firing 
on both sides continued some time, until the landsmen put stones in their guns, 
a'd riddled Tom’s duck and streaming bunting. The aggression was resented, 
and the boatswain, shotting his guns, seriously damaged the tailor's stack of 
chimneys. Cipt. Ramsay then landed his crew, to demand satisfaction for the 
insult offere:l to his flag, and having thrashed the tailor’s friends, the captain 
challenged the tailor himself, politely offering him the choice of swords or 
pistols. The tailor, thinking it safer to faint than to fight, swooned away, 
upon which the defendant ordered him to be taken prisoner; and on coming to 
his senses, the tailor foand himself under the hatches of the yacht, where he 
was kept the whole night, bewailing the misfortune of being kidnapped by 
Pirates, as he termed his captors. In the morning he was brought before the 
defendant and tried by court-martial, for insnlting the British flag, and being 
found guilty was sentenced to the yard-arm. He begged for mercy however, 
aud, as a last resource, offered up prayers. The sentence was then commuted 
to the infliction of an operation performed on sailors when first crossing the 
line. In that state he was transported to Herne Bay, forty milcs from home, 
without a farthing in his pocket. Mr. G. E. Williams, for the defendant, con- 
tended that the plaintiff deserved the treatment which he had brought on 
himself. The judge said that, although the plaintiff bad acted most improperly 
in loading his guns, the defendant had retaliated too severely; but under the 
circumstances, he should award only £5 damages, without costs. 


From the numerous reefs among the Habai Group, the navigation is quite 
impossible without a native pilot; banks have also been thrown up by volcanic 
action lately. The Feejee Islands, principally known from the account of the 
United States Exploring Expedition under Capt. Wilkes, is rarely visited by 
British ships of war, though double the extent of the Samoan Group, and con- 
taining probably seven or eight times their population. The Feejeans are 
reputed treacherous, cruel, and cowardly, and are certainly addicted to cannibal- 
ism to a degrce not generally known or believed. Although the murder of 
shipwrecked persons is supposed to be a rcligious duty, there can be little doubt 
that the desire to eat the bodies is the principal cause of its continuance, 
human flesh being esteemed above all other Ainds of food, ‘The New Hebrides, &e., 
though rarely visited by British ships of war, are nevertheless in a commercial 
point of view, of the greatest importance to our Australian colonies. The 
inhabitants are a mixture of various races, and are generally cannibals. Little 
however, is known respecting the population, who on the coast show themselves 
in great numbers. The French surveys of these islands, by the Astrolabe and 
Zeelve, being very faulty, great caution must be practised by ships visiting them. 

With the exception of the negroes of the Pacific Islands, a language essen- 
tially the same appears to be spoken from the Feejee to Easter Island, and 
from the Sandwich to New Zealand. In this language is fcund, in all, about 
100 words of Malay or Javanese. How comes it that one language and one 
people should have thus been spread? ‘lhe tribe may have spiead itself origi- 
nally from one central point with intermediate steps. From the Friendly or 
Society Islands, all the way to Easter Island, there exists something like stcp- 
ping stones. But the difficulty is with New Zealand. W ith respect to the 
extraordinary mortality produced in some of these Islands from the hooping 
cough, Sir Woodbine Parish mentioned that the same occurred in South Ame- 
rica, and that its intensity had been materially modified by vaccination, which 
in Buenos Ayres was for some time believed to be a specific against hooping 
cough as well as small pox. Mr. Catlin affirmed the same from his experience 
of the Indian tribes of the far-west of North Ame. ica.— Geographical Society, 


eee, 


Tug “Neptune,” Lonoox anp St. PETERSBURGH steamer lately wrecked at 
Elsineur, was insured in London to the exlent of £150,000, 
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New Booxs. 


A History or Nava Argcwitecture: to which is prefixed an Introductory Dis- 
sertation on the Application of Mathematical Science to the Art of Naval Con- 
struction, §c. By John Finchum, Exsq., Master Shipwright of Her Majesty's 
Dockyard, Portsmouth, &c.— London, Whittaker, 1851. 


Ir England owes much to Naval Architecture, as no one can doubt, she owes. 
little until of late years to her encouragement of it; and it is very remarkable 
that surrounded a3 she ig on all sides by the ocean, obliging her people to be- | 
come nautical, fewer works have been produced in this country, on the subject 
of building ships, than in almost any other. This state of things along with 
the fact that a good popular view of the rise and progress of naval architecture 
from the earliest times down to the present, was greatly wanted, has had the 
effect of producing the work before us. We congratulate the author of it on 
the success of his undertaking, in having put forth a practical work, and at 
the same time one which is replete not only with scientific detail, but 
also those interesting features which mark the progress of the art, step by 
8:ep to its present state of perfection: these are the attractive ornaments, help- 
ing along the rigid mathematical details, while his‘ory blends both with the 
events of periods in the progress of nations, and forms an interesting volume 
rich in every valuable and useful fact relating to the subject. Such is Mr. 
Fincham’s work, commencing with an introduction to the history of ship 
building, showing briefly the application of mathematical science to this art. 
“If we turn back to centuries that have passed, (observes our author) we 
perceive that ships have been built much in accordance with the tastes of the 
ages respectively, determined ultimately, as mechanical skill was able to give a 
good or only an indifferent effect to the designs of construction. But these were 
tastes proper to countries as well as to periods, marking a state of rudeness or 
of comparative reflnement, long before anything like a scientific basis was laid 
for so important an art. The development of art never waited for this basis; 
necessity impelled it onwards; and along with many errors, it always associated 
some important truths; and gathering on the side of truth, and rejecting on 
that of error, a long course of experience produced ships of a high order of 
excellence, and capable of fulfilling the objects of their respective periods, before 
any theo y of naval construction existed, perhaps fully as much to the satisfac- 
tion of those who built and those who commanded them, as ships of the present 
age fulfil their destinations.” 

It was not until about the middle of the seventeenth century that the dawn 
of science appeared in ship-building, but not in England; for a century later this 
country from its neglect of the art incurred the severe censure of leaving it to 
‘““mere carpenters,” a charge which Mr. Fincham refutes by shewing that Mr. 
Pett, although Master of the Shipwright’s Company, was a graduate of Cam- 
bridge. We then find an able view taken of the persons who have succ: ssively ' 
distinguished themselves in developing the science of naval construction and 
giving «haracter and expression to the complicated motions of a ship, and the 
forms best adapted for securing certain qualities down to the establishment of 
the School of Naval Architecture at Portsmouth, from which under the liberal 
views of the present administration, Mr. Fincham anticipates seme benefit to 
the science as some atonement for its utter neglect under tormer governments. 
After paying a just tribute to the memory of Colonel Beaufoy’s costly experi- 
ments, and his valuable work onthe law of resi-tance of fluids, Mr. Fincham coin. 
mences his history with the mere raft. We don’t know a better illustration of 
this, than one given by Captain King in the account of his Survey of Australia, 
on which the native is seated helping himself along without even a paddle. 
Capt. King considered these people without exception the lowest in the scale of 
creation. Such a picture given only thirty years ago, is a curiosity and affords 
proof of the slow progrezs, which even art without science makes in the world. 
(ur limited space obliges us to reserve some extracts from this valuable work for 
vur next number, and as it is likely to become our text book, we shall find fre- 
quent opportunity of referring to it. 
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Sik Joun FRANKLIN AND THE ARcTIC REGIONS: showing the Progress of British 
Enterprise for the Discovery of the North. West Passage during the Nineteenth 
Century: with more detailed notices of the Recent Expeditions in search of the 
missing vessels under Cupt, Sir John Franklin.—By P. L. Simmonds, Honorary 
and Correspontiny Member of the Literary and Historical Sucieties of Quebec, 
New York, Louisiana, §c., and many years Editor of the “Colonial Magazine, 
&c.—Routledge & Co. 

We have here in another garb the oft-told tale of Arctic Discovery. It is re- 

lated with energy and clearness, is complete with all the more recent intelligence 

of our absent voyagers, and is illustrated with a chart shewing the position of 
the present important field of enquiry. 





Arrica REDEEMED: or the M-ans of Her Relief, illustrated by the Growth and 
Prospects of Liber ia.—London, Nisbet & Co., 1851. , 


Tue recent serious defeat of the Dahomans may be hailed as another s‘ep in 
the right way which leads towards the consummation of the above title, besides 
the severe check which the slave trade has recently received. ‘That Africa 
will be redeemed in course of time cannot be doubted, but her redemption must 
be effected by the olive brunch of trade, as well as the strong arm of power; 
the former through the means of such settlements, as Liberia, and the latter in 
keeping down by force all attempts, at reviving the slave traffic. The little 
volume before us, contains an interesting history of the origin and establish- 
ment ot Liberia, with an account of its progress down to the present time, and 
the ills and vicissitudes it has had to encounter to reach its present prosperity. 





Tuk Coast or AFRICA SLAVE. TRADE. 


We extract the following letter of an intelligent Officer, the following inter- 
csting remarks on the coast of Africa service. It is dated April Ist, 1851:— 

‘‘I think for the present the slave trade is suppressed, but a number of slaves 
are assumbled at Lagos, Agway, and Wydah; and as the boating season is over 
here, and thick weather coming on, no doubt but they will again commence. 
Some of the slave merchants would gladly give up the trade, but they are su 
circumstanzed with the King of Dahomey that it is impossible: for instance, 
hie Highness sends an order to a merchant for 100 pipes of rum, 1,000 muskets, 
powder, &c., in lieu of paying in money or produce, be marches down a string of 
slaves, which the merchant must receive in payment, or take nothing. With 
the King of Dahomey at present rests the principal part, if not the whole, of 
the slave trade carried on from Cape St. Paul's to Porto Novo. Lagos is an 
independent kingdom. ‘The lawful King is at present in Fernando Po without 
a sixpence, his throne being usurped by his nephew, who is a great scoundrel. 
The ex-King promises to abolish slavery for ever in his dominions, and permit 
the British to build a fort at Lagos, if they will restore him to his kingdom. 
A singular fact has just occurred under my own eyes, which shows the temper 
of the present King of Lagos, who is doubtless ruled by the slave merchant». 

‘A vessel arrived in the roads from Bahia, with a great number of liberated 
slaves on board, but they are not permitted to land at that place; they will, in 
all probability, be compelled to come up to Badagry. If we can get the King 
of Dahomey to give up slaving (which I scarcely think possible under 
present circumstances, as I foretold to you the failure of Mr. Forbes’s mission), 
and erect a fort at Lagos, we shall suppress the traffic entirely in the whole of 
the Bight of Benin. The fort at Lagos could be held the same as the Wydah; 
and nothing could be easier taken than the present town, and the ex-King re- 
stored. Palm oil is very plentiful this year along the coast; the price is about 
is. 8d. per gallon. Ivory is plentiful at some places, but the price keeps up. 
Few Sardinian vessels come here now, as there is no sale for them. Their flag 
has been a good cloak for the slave trade for many years, as they kcep their 
national flag flying until the slaves are actually on board, sothat they are ever 
taken empty; when full their colours are thrown overboard, or the Brazilian 
substituted.” 
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Tue Quickest Voyice KVER MADE BETWEEN Euvpr axyp EnoLann.—The 
Oriental Steam Company’s new steamship Ganges, 1200 tons and 500 horse 
power, constructed by Messrs. Tod and M‘Gregor, of Glasgow, and which was 
ef by the Company as an extra vessel on the Southampton and Alexandria 
ine, made her passage out from Southampton to Alexandria in 11 days and 6 
hours’ steaming, being an average rate of 114 knots per hour for the whole 
passage. She arrived at Southampton on the 8th inst., having made her pas- 
sage home in 11 days and 6 hours’ steaming, or nearly at the same rate as on 
the passage out. Including the stoppages at Gibraltar and Malta, the actual 
time occupied on the voyage has been a little under 12 days, being within one 
day of the actual time now occupied in transmitting the overland portion of the 
mail to Alexandria through France. Messrs. Tod and M‘Gregor are now con- 
structing three large steamers for this Company. The Ganges, will take out 
the India mail of the 20th iust., from Southampton. 





Captain Georae Davis, R.N.—The thanks of the French Government have 
during the past week been officially communicated in highly appreciative terms 
to this officer, late Inspecting-Commander of Coast Guard at Penzance, through 
Lord Palmerston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, “ pour le devouement 
dont il a fait preuve lors du naufrage du navire La Meuse,” French East India- 
man, wrecke:l near the Land’s End in December last. A valuable sword and 
appointments, with suitable inscription, have also been presented to Capt. 
Davies, on the part of the underwriters of the “Chamber of Commerce,” for 
his services on the occasion, through Richard Pearce, Esq., Vice-Consul for 
France at that port. 





Mr. Grant’s Coogina anp Distittine GALLEY.—We are most happy to say 
that our former opinions and encomiums respecting this most useful and clever 
invention are most fully corroborated by the very satisfactory reports that 
continue to be received from the different vessels in which it has been placed 
on board. From the Dauntless, steam frigate, we hear that the quantity of 
fresh water obtained by distillation has averaged about 400 gallons daily, with- 
out other expenditure of coals than those used fur the actual purpose of cooking 
the daily rations. From the Birkenhead, steam troop ship, recently employed 
in taking out the relieving companies of the Royal Artillery, and bringing home 
the relieved from Halifax and Quebec, which occupied this steamer about forty- 
eight days, the quantity of fresh water she obtained from the galley was 16,000 
gallons. The water was highly approved of, not only for drinking, but more 
especially for the purpose of making tea and pea-soup, for which, from the 
perfect absence of all calcareous matter, it is said to be preferable to the tank 
water. Ina troop ship, where, from the large number of persons they have on 
board, they are frequently obliged to put the troops on a very limited allowance 
of fresh water, this galley is a grand desideratum. We are glad to hear that 
. preparations are now being made for the manufacture of these most necessary 

articles on a large scale, both at Portsmouth and Woolwich, for the purpose of 
their being supplied to all men- of-war. 


New Carts. 


Published by the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, and Sold by J. D. Potter, 
31, Poultry. 


s. d. 

Ta aMEs TO MEDITERRANEAN, corrected to 1851. , 10 
APPROACHES TO Harwicu, Capt. Bullock, R.N., 1851 2 6 
Downs, corrected to 1850, Ditto a 20 
IngLaxp W. Coast, Newport, Com. Beechey, R.N., 1850. 2 6 
Ditto Westport, Ditto 2 6 
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MepITERRANEAN, Gaawam Sitoat, Lord F. Kerr, R.N., 1851. . . Ilo 
Ditto Miro, Anti Miro, &c., Capt. Graves, I?.N., 1849. 2 0 
Ditto Sxrro IsLaND, Ditto 1848. 2 0 
Breton Istanp, St. Ann’s Bay, Capt. Bayfield, R.N., 1850. ‘. 1 6 

Ditto Pomquet aNd Tracaptie loans, Ditto, 1847... - | 6 
DPritisa NortnH American Lieurs To 1851... 0 3 
East Inpies, Java Istanp, with numerous plans of Batavia, &e., Baron 

Melville de Carnbce, and other officers of the Danish Navy, 1848, 2 6 

Ditto Suxpa Strait, Lieut. Rietveld and Boom, Danish Nacy, 

1848. «xj . 1 0 
Scorianp, FasDALe Sounn, ‘Capt. C.G. Robinson, R.N., 1851, , 0 6 
Vancouver Istanp, SucmaRtia Bay, Mr. W. W. Dison, Master R.N., 

1851. —. é 0 6 

Ditto Western Fnttance to Beaver Harbour, Mr. Ww. iY, 

Dillon, Master R.N., 1851. ‘ 0 6 


Epwarp DUNBTERVILLE, Master RN. 
Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, June. 21st, 1851. 
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e ra Barometer. Wind. 

@ {In Inches and| Thermometer | Weather. | 

S Decimals. in the shade. Quarter Strength 

6 elelels im 

In Dec'In Dec} ° | ° | ° | ° | 

W. | 30-24 | 30°23 | 86] 61} 49/02} W | NW] r) 

Th.| 30-28 | 8027 | 60 | 68 | 51/691 W wi2i3 0 

F. | 30-30 | 30:28 | 58 | 60} 50 , 61] N N |2/2 é 

8. | 30-35 | 30:34 | 53 | 62| 43 | 63) NE} BE {1 | 1 be 

Su. | 30-29 | 30°05 | 58 | 66 | 50) 72] SW) SW/2 | 2 rn 

M. | 30:92 | 30°93 | 53 | 55 | 471/57/ N N /3 /8 be 

Tu.} 30-08 | 3008 | 50 | 57 | 41 | 88 | N WNi3sia b 

W. | 30-23 | 30-24 | 57 | 65 | 52/66] N N i318 be 

Th.| 30°40 | 30°38 | 57 | 71 | 46 | 72] N N |1/3 bm 

F. | 9044 | 3044! 6) | 69 | 50'70| NE| NE|@2 | 2 bem 

S. | 30:50 | 30:50 | 56 | 62 ole NE] NE /2 | 4 b 
1 /Su. | 30°39 | 3032 | 54 | 67 42,68] NE| NE /2 | 2 b 
2{M. | 30-2] | 30:16 | 59 | 67 | 49 | 68 | NW | NW | 2,1 b 
3 |'Fu.| 29-92 | 29°80 ' 63 | 71 | 50} 72) SW' SwWia .5 be 
a 1W. | 29 83 | 29°91 | 50 | 56 | 44 | 58] N NW | 4 |8 be 
6 |Th | 29-86 | 29°81 | 55 | 58 | 41; 59| SW] SW 6 | 6 qbec 
G6 |F. | 29°86 | 29°92 | 60 | 68 | 50/66] SW | SW/|5 | 5 qo 
7 \s 29°98 | 8000 , 59 | 68 | 54169] SW | SW {5 5 qo 
8 (Su. | 299 98 | 29°98 | 65 | 71 | 5617 wiwi4i4 be ; 
9 (M: | 3000 | 20°86 | 58 | 54 | 54; 58| W BswWizii oO (3) 
10 [Tu.| ¢9:64 | 29°66 | 50 | 48 | 47 |53 | NW! NE/|2 /2 ° 
11 |W. | 29°97 | 30°00 | 51 | 62 | 45 63) W wi2i3 bem 
12 |Th.| 29°78 | 2976 | 58 | 62 | 47 | 62 8 | swi3 |4 od (2) 
13 |F 2978 | 2988 | 62/)66 56/68! SW| SWi3 | 4 © 
14/8 30 07 | 30:10 | 57 | 65 | 52/66] W wiais be o 
15 /Su. | 30°09 | 30°02 | 60 | 60 | 49 61 | SW! sWi4a | 5 be qor (3) 4) 
16 |M 29998 | 59 | 66 | 52/68] W wi4a|s be qbc 
17 |Tu. | 30°93 | 30°32 | 54/63 | 48, 641 NW! NW 15 14 qbe be 
18 |W. | 80°12 | 30°06 | 57 | 59 | 46/60; W] Ws /2 bs op 3) 
19 |Th. | 30:20 | 80°17 | 65 | 74 85; 75/ Wiwis {fs ae be 
20 |F. | 80°17 | 30°15 | 66 | 76 ae 77| WwW | swie i|t be 





May, lf 1851.—Mean peight of the barometer = 80°018 inches; mean tempertiture = 61°3 
degrees; depth of rain fallen <= 0 780 foches. : 


London :—Hunt, Frinter, 6, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 
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AUGUST, 1851. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE TIDES BETWEEN THE OWERS AND Port: 
LAND, FROM OBSERVATIONS MADE DURING THE PROGRESS OF THE 
Survey on THE Sours Coast or Encianp.—By Captain 
Sheringham, R.N., Admiralty Surveyor. 


Tue following paper on the marginal tidal streams of the English Channel 
by Capt. Sheringham, z.N., whose zeal and intelligence peculiarly fit him 
for prosecuting such an enquiry, is a valuable contribution to hydrography. 
A correct knowledge of the inshore set of the Channel tides was required 
for completing the examination of its tidal streams, which had been 
so successfully commenced by Capt. Beechey, R.N., the result of whose 
enquiries has been communicated to the Royal Society in two papers 
of considerable interest; one of which we have already noticed in our 
number for February 1849, and the other we hope shortly to present to 
our readers. As Capt. Sheringham, has adverted to the subject, we 
may here briefly state that these papers advocate a system of tidal 
streams peculiar to channels, in which a combined wave is formed by the 
meeting of two tidal waves from opposite directions, such as Capt. 
Beechey has shewn to be the case in the English Channel and in the 
Irish Sea. In channels so circumstanced it is found that the turn of the 
stream, instead of being progressive as was hitherto supposed, takes 
place nearly simultaneously throughout, and that the times of slack 
water coincide nearly with the times of high and low water at the apex 
NO. 8.—VOL. xx. 3 F 
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of the combined wave, or as it has been otherwise called the virtual head 
of the tide. This theory has greatly simplified the question of the 
streams of our channels, and will no doubt be thankfully received by 
the navigator. Numerous carefully conducted observations have con- 
firmed the correctness of the system, and Capt. Sheringham’s bear 
witness to the same effect.— Ed. N.M. 


To Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, K.C.B., Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty. | 


Srr.—I cannot conceive a more interesting or a more useful study 
than a careful investigation of the phenomena of the tides and their 
effects on our own shores; and as it appears to you that local knowledge 
combined with a connected series of observations is indispensable in 
order to grapple effectually with the subject, I have been induced at 
your desire to undertake their discussion on that portion of the coast, 
the survey of which has been confided to my care by the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. 

I am fully impressed with the difficulty of the subject, and the danger 
of being carried away by crude theories, and I am equally aware of my 
want of ability to cope with it. But, nevertheless, apart from the consider- 
ation that there is always something new to be learned even from the 
most humble labourer, I feel it is the duty of every honest officer, 
not to excuse himself by a false pride, from giving to the world the result 
of labours purchased at his country’s expense. 

The admirable paper on the tides in the Irish Sea, &c., published b 
Capt. Beechey so fully deserves the attention of every enquiring min 
that I can scarcely convey an idea of the pleasure and instruction I received 
from its perusal; and I may add that it gave no small impulse to the 
determination which induced me to undertake my humble share in the 
enquiry. 

The paper in question has brought to light many important facts, 
some of which, that officer will be gratified to hear explain certain 
phenomena in our local tides, to account for which, has heretofore bafiled 
the endeavours of many. 

Asking your excuse for these preliminary observations I will at once 
enter upon my subject. 

To render more intelligible the following remarks I have annexed 
an explanatory plan, diagrams, &<c., the symbols on which, and the rules 
adopted in their construction should be explained. 

On the ee the arrows shew the directions of the stream at the different 
quarters of the tide where they appear, as actually observed, the feathered 
indicating the flood, and the plain arrows the ebb, according to the rise and 
fall of the tide in Portsmouth harbour. It is manifest in order to shew 
where the tidal streams cross, merge, or deflect each other, that the ob- 
servations, should be simultaneous. But as in practice, that is unattain- 
able, it was therefore necessary to refer them to one time and place, and 
Portsmouth Harbour has been selected for that ge, 

The expressions flood, or ebb, are used according as it was a rising or 
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falling tide at the guage, and the dots on the arrows denote the quarters 
of the tide. 

To avoid a repetition of the plan and to shew the probable progress of 
the tidal wave, deduced from the observations on it, the continuous 
line on it indicates the eastern or in-coming stream, and the broken 
line the western or out-going stream. 

The hours inserted in Roman figures shew the time that the stream 
turns where they staud on the days of syzygy, and those marked on 
the land express the establishment of the port and the range of an 
ordinary spring and neap tide. 

A few of the greatest velocities are introduced in the lines of direc- 
tion for the purpose of shewing where the wave acquires or loses its 
force. The limits also of the shoals of three fathoms water, and ten 
fathoms water are defined by dotted lines. 

Captain Beechey has stated that, in every part of the English and 
Trish Channels, that is to say, in their navigable portion, the important 
fact may be accepted for all practical purposes, that the time of slack 
water is simultaneous, and that time he has assumed to be at KI and V 
on the days of syzygy. 

As far as my observations have gone, I can confirm this statement; 
and where discrepaneies have been found, they are either of small 
amount or to be accounted for by some local influence.—For example: 


Outside the Owers half a mile the stream turns at] X ... 30/IV ... 35 


One mile east of Bembridge - X ... 30/!V ... 30 
Five miles east of Dunnose ‘ ‘3 X ... 40/1V ... 30 
Three miles south of St. Catherines - XI... Of] V.. 0 
Two miles south of St. Albans Head ‘i X ...45/1V ... 45 
Near the east end of the Shambles : X ... SS|IV ... 30 


? 
Travelling in one wave about six hours each way. 


It may he conceded even if we had not conclusive evidence of the 
fact, that the intervention of islands, promontories, and shoals, and the 
reflux tide, even from small estuaries, would have a material effect upon 
the set and velocity of the tides, not only by deflecting them from their 
natural course, but in some instances completely reversing their di- 
rection. This fact is manifested in a very remarkable manner, in the 
tides at Spithead, and along the adjacent coast, producing phenomena 
which although familiar enough to those locally acquainted, as far as I 
know have not yet been explained. 

Lieut. McKenzie, the old surveyor, who must have been a shrewd 
and close observer, appears to have been forcibly struck with the pecu- 
liarities in the set of the tides inside the Isle of Wight, and infers that 
they are not to be accounted for. 

n treating of the rise and fall of the tide in Portsmouth Harbour, 
he says;—“ The first four hours flood rises only about three inches more 
than the three last hours, and it is equally remarkable, that the two 
last hours ebb fall about four feet three inches more than the three 
first hours ebb, (vide his table following) by which it appears that the 
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hourly rise or fall is by no means in proportion to the time, and baffles 
all common calculation.” 


Hourly Rise of an extraordinary Hourly Fall of an extraordinary 
spring tide. spring lide. 


Feet. Inches. 





It is shewn then by the above table which I find to be very nearly 
correct, (see the diagram of ranges,) that contrary to the usual laws of 
ebb and flow in rivers, the flood tide in Portsmouth Harbour is of 
longer duration than the ebb, by about two hours, as indeed is more 
or less the case at Southampton, Langston, Chichester, and all the 
harbours in the Solent, &c. The cause of this as well as the unequal 
rise and fall may be thus accounted for. 

It is to be observed that with the exception of Chichester and South- 
ampton, there is little or no back water to affect, prolong, or increase 
the volume of the ebb, and therefore, for the sake of argument we may 
treat the range and duration of the tide as the simple effect of tédal 
water. 

We find at Portsmouth that for the first four hours of the flood the 
water rises pretty equally but slowly, altogether seven feet three inches, 
which seems to be supplied by that portion of the in-coming wave, which 
splits off the Needles, and flows up the Solent through Spithead. But 
we prove from actual observation, that four hours after the in-coming 
tide has made in the offing, or about nine o'clock on full and change 
days, the western stream has made in-shore the whole way from Selsea 
Bill to the westward, (see plan). This stream unites with the last of 
the flood round the island and runs back again through Spithead, 
giving increased: effect to the gradual swelling of the channel or 
in-coming stream, filling all the different harbours in its progress to the 
westward, not a in an increased proportion, but prolonging its duration 
until the stream has turned in the offing a little after eleven o'clock, 
making a flood, or rising tide of seven hours. 

The unequal fall of the ebb also may be thus explained. 

It is to be presumed that if no local cause existed to overrule the 
natural fall of the tide, it would do so soon after high water by the 
shore, as the out-going stream had already made in the offing; indeed 
we know this to be the case, for at St. Helens and Selsea Bill, there 
is a regular rise and fall of six hours. But it is reasonable to suppose 
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that as long as the ebb tide maintains its strength through Spithead, the 
water would be pressed back or prevented from falling out of the har- 
bour as quickly as it otherwise would, and so we find that the check 
lasts until the Spithead tide has slacked, when both Southampton and 
Portsmouth rapidly empty themselves, causing the tide to full at the 
accelerated rate which is shewn by the table and diagram. 

The ebb has a still greater influence over the rise and fall of the tide 
in the little harbours of the Solent and to the westward. We will take 
Yarmouth as an example, the establishment of which may be called X 
and III4. At ten o'clock the tide slacks at the Needles, at which time 
it is also high water at Yarmouth; the tide on shore is then observed 
to fall from four to six inches, but about half-past ten o’clock the ebb 
has acquired considerable strength down the Solent, which is no sooner 
the case than the tide is forced up again and rises to the same level as 
before making a second high water at about twelve o'clock, when, as 
the channel ebb or out-going stream has made nearly an hour, the tide 
begins to fall regularly until low water between three and four o'clock, 
about the same time as the stream slacks near the shore. 

Before we follow the effect of the ebb tide along the coast to the 
westward, where similar phenomena, within certain limits are observed, 
I will endeavour to explain more clearly, why the last half of the ebb 
runs to the eastward at Spithead while it is setting to the westward 
elsewhere. 

To return to McKenzie we find him to say,—“ It is further worthy 
of remark, that whereas the duration of the south-east stream at Spit- 
head is two hours longer than the duration of the north-west stream 
there, yet in the channel between Old Castle Point and the Bramble 
the stream runs as long to the north-westward as it does to the south- 
eastward. I mention this remarkable circumstance without being 
able to account for it, as I believe it impossible.” 

The truth of the above is proved by many observations, which 
may be seen and readily understood by referring to the plan; but let 
us again state the fact in words. 

At Spithead or any where between the Bramble and the Horse Sand 
the eastern stream runs seven hours, and the western stream five hours, 
that is to say there is a strong counter tide running from Southampton 
‘Water to Bembridge for nearly two hours; see the broken line on plan. 
This fact has puzzled people amazingly, but it appears to me that 
the simple reason is this. As soon as the western stream at Spithead 
has slacked, the rapid discharge from Southampton Water and Ports- 
mouth Harbour produces such an increased velocity in the back water 
as absolutely to turn or beat back from its course the languid stream 
through Spithead, converting the ebb or out-going into an in-coming 
tide, maintaining its superiority until the channel widens between the 
Horse and Bembridge Point, some where near the Nab, where it meets 
the regular channel ebb, their confluent streams sweeping round to the 
southward of the Isle of Wight. Thus the ebb tide for the last half of 
its duration runs in opposite directions on the two sides of the eastern 
half of the island. 
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Again, the flood stream makes in the Solent at four o’clock, and near 
the Bramble at 4h. 30m. by which time it is low water in Portsmouth 
Harbour, and, therefore, although the streams from that estuary and 
Southampton water, cease to have any effect, the regular in-coming 
tide having made in the same direction, the easterly set is prolonged to 
seven hours. 

We have astrong evidence of the truth of the foregoing hypothesis, viz:— 

It is proved by actual experiment, that there is a marked and extra- 
ordinary difference in the set of the tide and in the time of its turning 
on the opposite sides of the entrance to Southampton water, as shown 
on the plat for example, near Hill Head, full under the influence of 
the Southampton tide, the eastern stream makes at two o'clock and the 
western stream at 9h. 45m., running rather more than seven hours, one 
way, and less than five hours the other, as it does at Spithead; whereas, 
on the opposite side out of the influence of the river tide, the time of 
turning is 4h. 30m., and 10h. 45m. setting six hours each way, about the 
same as at the Owers and outside the Isle of Wight. 

Beyond a doubt the Bramble, a high hard gravel bank of some extent, 
has a considerable influence in directing the tide and giving impetus to 
the velocity of its eastern set. The stream splits a little above Calshot, 
one part running to the westward and the other to the eastward, scoop- 
ing out in their progress two channels, one on each side of the shoal. 

Thus, then do I account for the phenomena which exist in the Spit- 
head tides, as well as for the inequality of the rise and fall in the 
harbours inside of the Isle of Wight, viz:—that the first is wholly to be 
attributed to the strength of the back water out of the Southampton and 
Portsmouth estuaries, and the other to the first half of the western 
stream which sets between the island and the main, filling the differ- 
ent harbours in its progress. 

It would be highly interesting if experiments were made to ascertain 
whether the counter tide from Southampton, &¢., was confined to the 
surface, or to what depth it reaches—in fact, whether during the last 
half of the ebb, there are not two streams running in opposite direc- 
tions through Spithead. 

Lieut. McKenzie alludes with considerable surprise to the difference 
of the rise and fall in the tide at Yarmouth and Lepe,—and says “ that 
a spring tide falls about two feet and a half lower, and the high water 
level rises above two feet and a half higher at Lepe and at Cowes than 
it does either at Newtown River, Yarmouth, or Hurst, &c.—and then 
adds, it is I think a phenomenon, that human wisdom or philosophical 
reasoning cannot account for.” 

Nothing can prove more clearly the value of a mimute course of sys- 
tematic observations for clearing up such imaginary mysteries. 

We find that Capt. Beechey has fixed what he aptly calls the node 
or hinge of the English Channel tide to be at or near Swanage. The 
accompanying diagram of ranges (see plan) of a spring tide will shew 
how nearly, if not completely he is right in his position, and that there is 
little more to be accounted for in the difference of rise and fall, than what 
may be attributed to the progressive increase of the range east of the node. 
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It is to be observed that McKenzie is wrong in calling the range at 
Newtown and Yarmouth the same, there being a difference of two feet 
and a half. But it must be admitted that this may not account for all 
the difference, something must be allowed for the contour of the land. 
The projecting Point of Stansore would naturally deflect the tide—and 
by throwing it off from the entrance of the Beaulieu, relieve the river 
of a pressure which is felt more or less in the harbours lower down. 
Besides, we find that the low water at Lepe is about fifty minutes later 
than at Yarmouth, and we also observe that during that fifty minutes 
the water falls vertically about two feet, during the whole of which 
time it is kept up at Yarmouth by the young flood through the Needles. 

Let us now return to the effect produced by the ebb stream along 
the coast to the westward, for it is a remarkable fact that similar 
phenomena in the rise and fall of the tide occur as far as Portland, 
and what is equally remarkable there is no further indication of it, at least 
as far as I know, beyond that Peninsula. 

If we turn to the diagram of ranges, while considering the question, 
we shall be greatly assisted in arriving at a satisfactory reason for this. 

We have proved by actual observation, that although the tide turns 
in the fair navigable channel at a little after eleven o'clock, inshore it 
makes to the westward about an hour and a half earlier, practically 
speaking at half-past nine o’clock, and during half of the tide one portion 
of it returns through Spithead, increasing the velocity down the Solent 
nearly two knots, and through the Needles three knots and a half. We 
have traced the effect of this on the rise of the tide at Portsmouth, and 
we have also seen that it makes what is called a second high water in 
the harbours of the Solent; and it is only a second high water, because 
it happens that the proper high water takes place at ten o’clock, about 
an hour before the time that this western stream begins to take effect. — 

As we get to the westward, the time of high water is earlier, and 
from some local cause very irregular—and what is the consequence,—why. 
that we find at Poole, where the establishment is 8h. 50m. the 
water falls for two hours and a half, and vertically two feet and a half, 
before the second rise takes place, in fact very little before half tide. It is 
therefore, a mistake to call the second rise at Poole and Swanage, &c., a 
second high water, as is usually done, when in fact the second flow does 
not occur until the water has fallen about one-third of its whole amount. 

Again, it is high water at Portland a little after six, and therefore 
soon after eleven o'clock, it is approaching low water, at which time the 
western stream round St. Albans Head has made strongly, and running 
up along shore checks the falling tide, and forces the water up again at 
the same time, and precisely to the same amount, as we find it does to the 
eastward; consequently the phenomenon here takes place at low water, 
and is called by the local pilots the gu/der, but why I have not been 
able to learn. 

In all cases this second rise or swelling of the tide ceases about twelve 
o’clock, on the days of syzygy, being about the same time that the out- 
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going stream in the channel has acquired strength. From hence all 
indication of a second flow of the tide ceases, for although at the Bill 
there is an evident manifestation of some interruption to the ordinary 
rise occurring about the same time, still on the whole, there is a prett 
regular rise and fall of six hours, and at Exmouth every indication of it 
has ceased as will be seen by the diagram. May not Capt. Beechey 
have assisted us with a reason for this, when he says “ The out-going 
stream from Beachy Head encounters the in-coming stream of the 
offing tide somewhere about the Start, and both are turned down 
into the great Gulf of St. Malo, which seems to receive the accumulated 
waters of these opposite tides.” 

There yet remains to be noticed a remarkable coincidence in 
the time of high and low water, along the coast between the Lizard and 
Beachy Head. Capt. Beechey in page 106, alludes to a very peculiar 
feature of this subject, viz. that while it is high water at one ond of the 
Channel, it is low water at the other, a circumstance no doubt extraor- 
dinary enough in itself, but how much greater will be our astonishmeut 
when I prove that this inversion of the tide is not progressive, but literally 
takes place ataleap. Let us investigate this with the aid of the plan, and 
the diagram of ranges. We find by the former, that the Bill of Portland and 
_ St. Catherines Point, are about forty-five miles apart, and as nearly as 
necessary for the argument, that the assumed position of the English 
Channel node or hinge of tide Swanage, is equi-distant between the two. 
Now if we turn to the diagram of ranges we see with astonishment, that it 
is high water at Atherfield, when it is low water at the Bill of Portland, 
viz., on or about noon on the day of syzygy, in fact that the whole six 
hours difference is confined within this space; and what is equally ex- 
traordinary, the range of the tide is nearly the same in both slacas, 
increasing east and west in about the same proportion. But our astonish- 
ment does not cease here, for, it would appear not only that the inversion 
of the tide takes place entirely somewhere near the node, but that in all 
| so to the westward of it, it is high water nearly at the same time, at 

east as far us Devonport, viz., between five and six o'clock, and at all 
places to the eastward of it as far as Beachy Head, between eleven and 
twelve; and as the tide turns everywhere in the Channel at eleven 
and five, the western or out-going stream drains all the harbours to the 
eastward of the node, while it is filling those to the westward, and vice 
versa, the eastern or in-coming stream empties all the harbours to the 
westward of the node, and fills those to the eastward, in fact that the 
same stream makes a high or low water, according as the position is east 
or west of the Channel node. 

Thus, Sir, I have described, and attempted to account for, the pecu- 
liarities which are observed in the rise and fall, and set of the tides 
between the Owers and Portland, and cannot avoid observing how 
frequently our local observations have tended to strengthen Capt. 
Beechey’s important theories, proving the soundness of his remark, that 
there is a probability of forming into a system, the apparently con- 
tradictory directions of the stream, not only as he says at the mouths of 
the Irish and English Channels, but in every part of them. 
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Although the accompanying plan will, I trust, sufficiently explain the 
probable course of the inshore tidal wave, it may be well to add a few 
words on that important head of our subject. 

Commencing our observations at Portland, I will endeavour to follow 
and explain the progress of the flood or in-coming stream, digressing for 
& moment in order to draw attention to the remarkable discrepancies 
which exist in the set of the tides near this peninsula. On the plan I 
have laid down in detail nearly all our observations, which must be 
referred, as I said before, to the rise and fall of the tide at the Portsmouth 
guage. By the plan then we see, that there is an outset from West 
Bay from half ebb to the end of the flood, of nine hours duration, which 
closely skirts the rocky shore of Portland, and gradually increases in 
strength as it approaches the Bill, where it acquires such velocity during 
the flood, as to project its wave far beyond the point, before it turns to 
the eastward, leaving a strong eddy tide inside of it. Having assumed 
its easterly course, it rushes past the pitch of the Head at the rate of six 
or seven knots, leaping and foaming over the broken ground of the Ledge 
with terrific violence. | 

At a short distance to the eastward of the Ledge, it is met at nearly 
right augles by acounter eddy tide, which sets for nine hours out of Portland 
Bay, running with a velocity past Godnor Point; their united streams 
pressing on towards the ‘“ Shambles,” which shoal it crosses obliquely 
about east, at the rate of three knots and three-quarters, clearly pointing 
out its limits by a well defined line of broken water. 

I infer that the flood tide, which for half its duration, runs out of 
Portland Roads, does in concentric curves meet the eastern stream or 
in-coming wave near the Shambles, which will afford a plausible, if 
not an all-sufficient cause for the formation of that dangerous shoal. It 
is a reasonable conclusion that there must be a great deposit some where 
hereabouts, when we consider with what rapidity the flood with all its 
rhe Hoa matter has reached this spot, and how suddenly it is checked 
and crossed in its progress by a counter tide. 

At the west sad: of the Shambles the velocity of the flood for three- 
quarters of the tide, is fully three knots and a half, whereas at the east 
end of the shoal it has decreased to little more than two, and indeed 
for the first two hours there is scarcely any tide at all. It will be seen 
_ moreover by the plan that in two positions close to each other, the 
direction of the stream is very irregular. I will just notice that the 
ebb stream is likewise crossed near the bank by the outset from Port- 
land Bay, which it may be presumed would aise materially assist in its 
aggregation. 

We will now return to the progress of the flood wave, which when 
disentangled from the influence of the shoal, sets in for the shore to the 
westward of St. Albans, soon however, bending to the eastward with 
the direction of the coast, sweeping round the head at the rate of four 
or five knots. Atamile and a half distance the tide does not appear 
to feed into Poole and Christchurch Bays, but in all probability 
sets in a gentle curve outside of St. Catherines Point, which it passes 
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at about two and a half miles, having regained the same velocity as it 
had off St. Albans, upwards of four knots. 

To the eastward of St. Catherines the wave is again slightly sucked 
into the deep bight between the island and the main, but not sufficiently 
so to overcome in any appreciable degree, its onward course towards 
the Owers, as it leaves those shoals nearly five miles to the north- 
ward. 

We will now return to the westward and follow the course of an 
inner wave. 

Half a mile inside the Shambles the tide sets deep and dangerously 
into the bight towards Kimmeridge, brushes sharply and closely round 
St. Albans Head, which it has no sooner passed than it is again 
abruptly deflected to the northward, turns Durlstone and Peverel points 
with decreasing velocity, and having passed “Old Harry” expands and 
expends itself in Poole Bay, &c. 

From thence it proceeds slowly round the Bay towards Christchurch, 
running smartly over the ledge, bar soon relapses into its former tran- 
quil course, depositing in its progress the vast accumulation of sand and 
gravel, which fills up and foes the whole extent of coast from Durl- 
stone Head to the Needles. 

The tide acquires considerable strength as it approaches the Needles, 
and runs coud aud over the high banks Dolphin and Shingles with 
velocity. 

The flood divides near the Bridge, one portion of it running up the 
Solent, while the other flows round to the southward of the island, 
following every bend and turn of the coast until it reaches Bembridge 
Point, where it reunites with the other portion of the tide through Spithead. 
From hence, their confluent streams set towards Selsea Bill, partly 
through the Looe and partly over the shoals, at the rate of two or three 
knots according to the distance off shore. 

We cannot fail to observe, in retracing our steps to the westward, 
that near, about the position off Bembridge, where the tides meet and 
become weak, the shoal called the ‘‘ New Grounds,” is deposited—and 
also, the ‘Solent Bank,” which was discovered in 1847, is somewhere 
near the spot where the first of the flood through the Needles meets the 
last of the ebb from Southampton Water. 

As the reverse of the foregoing remarks is equally applicable to the 
course of the ebb or out-going stream, it appears unnecessary to say 
more than what the plan shews, unless we repeat, that at any moderate 
distance from St. Albans Head, from one to two miles the tide sets for 
the ‘‘ Shambles,”—whereas, the inshore portion of the wave runs smartly 
along the coast as far as Whitenore Point when it loses its strength, 
expanding over Weymouth and Portland Bays in successive curves, 
which again converge near the north-east end of Portland, from whence 
rt rushes furiously round Godnor Point towards the shoal and past the 
Bill, catching up the last half of the ebb out of West Bay in its course 
down channel. In consulting the Portsmouth tide guage for the tide 
drift, it is important to bear in mind that, during the last quarter of the 
flood, there is a western set of the stream close in shore the whole way 
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from Selsea Bill to Portland Bill, running through Spithead and down 
the Solent. 

We see, therefore, that there is a considerable indraught on both 
flood and ebb into all the deep bights from Portland to the Owers, par- 
ticularly on the flood round Durlstone Head into Poole Bay, but, of 
course in some positions more than others the radii of the curves 
increasing in proportion to the distance off shore. 

It appears almost needless to point out what a dangerous tendenc 
this has of leading the unwary navigator into peril, particularly in thick 
weather, should he allow himself by a culpable neglect of the feed to be 
attracted within its influence. With the land in sight there can be but 
little risk of this, for it may be safely presumed that anywhere to the 
southward of the Shambles, a mile and a half outside of St. Albans, two 
miles south of St. Catherines, and four or five from the Owers Light 
mee a vessel would not be materially affected by indraught on either 
tide. 

At night, or in thick weather, suspicion should always be awakened by 
the appearance of a strong race or overfall, as they infallibly indicate 
either the near approach to some salient point or the presence of a 
shoal; and it may be generally inferred, that two miles outside the fair 
streamage of headlands there is no indraught; and as that distance is 
decreased, the strength of the tide will increase, obviously, because, the 
wave which expands and courses round the different bays in curves 
converges and meets again in the vicinity of the points where its 
strength is re-united, causing races and overfalls of the tide in its pro- 
gress round them. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
W. L. SHERINGHAM, 

Exmouth, \st July, 1851. Captain and Surveyor. 


A Summer’s Cruize on THE CoastT or LABRADOR, in relation 
with an Irish Trans-Atlantic Packet Statton—By Admiral 
Hercules Robinson. 


(Continued from p. 366.) 


Sunday, September 24th.—Fine day, walked on shore after service, 
and collected the following information, which certainly goes to shew 
the existence of a colony at the Gold, by whomsoever formed (probably 
by Lord Baltimore,) or at least of gardens and cultivation, and of a 
mill at the entrance of the Gut. J. Richards, a respectable old man, 
aged seventy-eight years, born here, son of W. Richards of Stepney 
Parish, informed me that his father came to this country ninety-two 
years ago, at which time the mill was just as it now stands, and as it 
was sixty-three years ago when he (J. Richards) first saw it he remem- 
bers perfectly having seen a millstone lying between the two easternmost 
beams of the frame; it was a dark green stone, about three feet in 

‘diameter, he heard that it was brought away by one of the Muckfords, 
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inhabitants of Port A Grave, to make a back for afire-place. J. Richards 
was never at the Gold, but always heard of there being ridges, drains, 
wild wheat, remains of enclosures, &c.; remembers a tradition of a 
Portuguese settlement; has gathered wild wheat close to the mill, it 
must have been brought there, as spontaneous corn was never found. In 
digging a foundation for a house at Bare Need, three years ago, found a 
clasp for the collar of a cloak of a sleeve button form, large, made of 
silver, much decayed, and ornamented with beads on both parts. Walked 
over to Port A Grave to see Muckford, he confirms the report of Rich- 
ards. William Muckford is 68 years old, the son of Anthony Muckford, 
he has seen corn growing wild at the Gold; ridges, and drains four feet 
deep, he tried to bring the millstone away but found it too heavy, he 
says that twenty years ago the Gold was a bare fallow, no shrubs, or 
even high alsin his son’s wife remembers the Gold before it was over- 
run with bushes and weeds, and says the ridges, trenches, and patches 
of wild wheat were then very visible. Returned to Bare Need, went to 
afternoon service, and returned to dinner on board. A fine evening; 
propose sailing, in the morning. 
onday 25th.—Heavy fog, and easterly wind; could not sail; went 
in the boat to ‘‘ Bare Need Southern Gut,” to examine more closely 
the mill. Found another old man who had seen the millstone; the 
little island, or rather peninsula, which we thought yesterday was of 
recent formation, I find on closer examination it could not have been so, 
but appears contemporaneous with the rest of the land, as it must have 
been covered with large trees, the roots of them being found by digging. 
We found a fourth beam across the smaller stream, little further apart 
from its adjoining beam than the other three, the main beam is about 
eighteen inches in the square, the others rather smaller. We dug into 
the island a deep trench of about ten feet wide in the direction of the 
main beam to get at its end; over it was found stones and gravel with 
about a foot of vegetable earth at top, which must have formed since 
the beam ends were covered in, and roots and stumps of very considera- 
ble trees were found immediately over the beam ends (the beams and 
stumps of trees are all of pine); it is clear then that the peninsula was 
not formed over the frame work as it was supposed, but that the beams 
belonged to separate buildings; the beams were in both instances on the 
bottom, the boat passing over them. Probably on the smaller stream at 
the other side of the island was a bark mill or saw-mill: the river here is 
about forty feet wide, the shoal arm about twenty, the stream is 
very rapid, running perhaps five or six knots an hour, well calculated 
for a mill race; between the two beams was the millstone, lying nearly 
buried in the shingle bottom of the river. Upright posts were placed 
at the sides of the river to prevent the banks falling in, and the old in- 
habitants remember them; they said they were some half century 
reduced to about the thickness of the handle of a spade, but the roots of 
the branches not having decayed so rapidly as the body of the tree, 
protruded about three or four inches on every side of it, indicating that 
the trees were, when placed there, seven or eight inches in diameter. 
On reviewing the account I am afraid it may be said why this is all 
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“much ado about nothing.” However, as this supposed colony in Con- 
ception Bay was thought to bear upon the disputed question of the 
discovery of Newfoundland, and throw some light upon the difficulty, I 
felt it right (being on the spot,) to investigate the matter and record 
the result. I had the places mapped out and marked with letters of 
reference, but as the fact of what we found rather than the topography 
is important, 1 may omit my map from my journal and trust to the 
description. 

Tuesday 26th—Sailed from Port 4 Grave after breakfast, and at 12 
anchored in Lance Cove, Belleisle. This island is truly Belle; wheat ripens 
well and produces ten fold, potatoes twelve fold, oats, hay, and ve- 
getables ds equally well; (five fathoms water over the rock laid down 
near the west end of Belleisle). Belleisle will be a fine nursery garden 
for the great embryo cities of Conception Bay; indeed, it is a reproach 
to Newfoundland that it should have been hitherto dependant on Prince 
Edward’s Island and Halifax for any supplies; but during the long war 
labour was so valuable, that fishing paid better than husbandry. Now 
that the hot bed system is at an end, money, labour, and subsistence 
are returning to their natural level, Newfoundland will become daily 
more independent. The artificial stimuli of high prices and unnatural 
demand for fish and oil put the labouring classes out of their sphere, and 
the present want and misery is owing to the reaction. It is for a 
man whose wants increased with his means of supplying them, and who 
from his abundant wages, had accustomed himself to consume daily a 
pound of pork, half a pint of rum, a pound of bread, tea, butter, molas- 
ses, flour, peas, &c., to limit his expenses to those of an English labourer. 
Money begins now to recover its value, and the articles of daily con- 
sumption are not dearer than in England, meat at 7d. a pound, eggs 
three a penny, potatoes, butter, tea, sugar, wine, fowls, sheep, washing, 
&c., all reasonable. Walked over some nice farms belonging to very 
people of the names of Pitt and Gordon, (there are about three hun- 
dred inhabitants on this nice little island). Sent Booth who volunteered 
the trip in the jolly boat to Portugal Cove to walk across to Saint John’s 
for news and letters. _ 

Wednesday 27th.—Light airs, weighed at 7, and beat towards Har- 
bour Grace, arrived at 5, went on shore after dinner. 

Thursday 28th.—Cold rainy day, fine evening, engaged at session 
and surrogate court. Mr. Leigh resigns his functions as surrogate 
this day, and turns over to me the staff of office: after wielding the same 
at Labrador, returning to it here is more than I bargained for. 

Friday, October 1st.—Fine cold day, rode out to search for a sul- 
phureous spring and iron mine, disbelieve in the same. I have been 
much pleased by my visit to Harbour Grace: the harbour is as I have said 
very good; the space between the end of the bar and the north shore is 
rather narrow, but a good sized ship well handled may beat through or 
back and fill in and out with the tide. Approaching the town from the 
northward, you pass a large looking house, surrounded by some consi- 
derable trees, that has something of an English appearance, as indeed, 
has also the little town, the parsonage with the sitting rooms opening 
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into a pretty garden, and the little weather beaten church, have an 
antique and un-Newfoundlandish air. Mr. Leigh, the resident mis- 
sionary, isa kind hospitable man, he is surrogate J.P., but resigns his 
office, finding it interferes with his time, and his clerical duties. It is 
moreover, a bad business in a mere fiscal point of view, he receives a 
salary from government as surrogate, and the good people of Harbour 
Grace being as fond of vicarious payments as their neighbours, leave 
him to his employers, and reduce their contributions greatly beyond the 
amount of the salary he so receives as surrogate. Mr. Leigh will be 
a great loss as a magistrate, but the practice of making clergymen 
magistrates isa bad one. Itinerant nautical magistrates may be suita- 
ble enough for the old ocean queen, but are also objectionable. They are 
impartial and honourable, and dispense good substantial equity, but can 
never make themselves up in the complicated enactments which would, 
as Jack, says “‘ puzzle a Philadelphia Lawyer.” But there is no help for 
this as many of the out harbours afford indifferent materials for justices. 
One of them I remember to the southward in an out of the way place, 
wrote his compliments to me on board the Prometheus, and begged my 
acceptance of ahkair. Paper, orthography, folding, and wafer to match. 

The priest here seems a very worthy person. He was educated abroad, 
lives respectably and hospitably, and keeps his flock in good order. The 
pee merchant is a Mr. Danson, an obliging well educated young 
map, he has a comfortable dwelling with more of the west end air of 
St. Johns than the Wapping of an outport. He has a nice sheltered 
garden in which I saw some beautiful looking currants and gooseberries, 
and as to eat fruit when it is seen, is up to the age of thirty a necessity 
of our nature, I set about to fulfil my destiny; but let all future guests 
of Mr. Danson eschew this acid elixir of vitriol. He had selected the 
fine English sort, which did not find as much caloric as they fancied to 
ripen them. 

Saturday 2nd.—Surrogate Court. Dined on shore with Mr. Leigh, 
and slept: he is very kind and hospitable, has a nice dwelling. 

Sunday 3rd.—Service on board, I could not attend Mr. Leigh’s 
church having to officiate in my own; purpose sailing in the asi 

Monday 9th.—Sailed this day from Harbour Grace, held my last 
Surrogate Court on Saturday—wearisome enough. Capt. Nicolas who 
succeeds me seems to have no dislike to this duty, ‘de gustibus, &c.” 
Knowing the ignorance of a young surrogate in the laws and customs 
of the fishery, encourages attempts on the part of the litigants to puzzle 
him (very annoying.) A Dr. Mc. Ardell is an instance of this practice. 
I decided that he was to be paid several charges he brought into court, 
after the current supplies, or supplies for the present year, (which always 
come first,) and that he was to be considered and paid as a current 
supplier, part passu, with the other current suppliers of the year, but not 
to come first and eat up their fund with his arrears. ‘Claim allowed 
as a current supplier,” was my finding, he said he was satisfied; and that 
‘of course I meant, as current was derived from curro, to run; and as 
his accounts had been running on for four, five, and six years, that the 
entire amount was to be included in the current or year’s account.” I 
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thanked him for his erudition, but observed that curro was not re-curro, 
to runback, and confirmed my finding as above in accordance with 
surrogate precedent. I was jealous of the little Latin which had been 
flogged into me as a boy. 

Blowing very hard all day; at one anchored in the narrows off St. 
Johns Harbour, too heavy to warp ahead. Landed Mr. and Mrs. Birt, 
a Church Missionary and his wife, whom I brought from Harbour 
Grace both very sick. - I laid all night on thorns, ready to slip and go to sea 
if the wind flew into the northward; a very difficult harbour of entrance 
and exit. In the year 1814, I ran in one dark night, but this was 
unusual. 

pera 10¢kh.—Wind more moderate; warped into the harbour, and 
moored. 

Wednesday 25th.—Occupied during this fortnight in dockyard work, 
and preparing for sea; arrived Egeria and Grasshopper, exchanged 
some men. Yesterday the Admiral gave the officers and me a farewell 
dinner, every thing “couleur de rose.” He wrote a commendatory 
letter to the Admiralty and Colonial Office, very flattering respecting 
our surrogate and hydrographical proceedings: I shall subjoin the docu- 
ment in a note, and my digest of the statutes respecting Newfoundland; 
these are sufficiently multiplied and peculiar. She has enjoyed a sort of 
amphibious existence, in which the terra firma gave place to the fishing 
banks; the governor, the inhabitants, and the curlew, all taking flight 
in the winter. She is now in a transition or chrysalis state, and will no 
doubt blow out hereafter into some constitutional and more approved 
political formation. 

It is necessary for a naval surrogate who has to graduate at Fort 
Townshend to instruct himself, egpecially in the 33, George III, c. 76, 
- 49, George III, c. 27, a great many other statutes, and a volume of mis- 
cellaneous matter in the shape of proceedings of the House of Commons, 
where the petitions of Harrison, Wilkinson, of Greystoke, respecting 
the National debt, of the inhabitants of Belfast, against the usury laws, 
of the inhabitants of St. Johus for reforms in the courts of justice, and 
of the inhabitants of Ferryland setting forth the punishment inflicted on 
the bodies of Philip Butler and James Lanigan, with a mass of similar 
matter are sambled up together, for his delectation. He needs also to 
be well up in a lengthened treaty entered into between His Britannic 
Majesty and the United States of America on the 20th October, 1818, 
with a Commentary still more voluminous. 

If the law had been as clear as the pebbled brook it would have been 
muddied in its application by inexperienced administrators. But this not 
being quite the case as to the matter of transparency, it was not greatly 
to be wondered at that apprehensions were entertained of dissensions 
between our settlers and fishers, and a body of several thousand jealous 
and litigious strangers introduced for the first time amongst them, nor 
were these fears unfounded. Two rival parties were to enjoy equal 
rights, which rights were to be interpreted and administrated by the 
representative of one party alone. The suspicions of the Americans 
therefore, were not unreasonable, nor that they should call as they 
threatened for the presence of a ship of war of their own flag, to protect 
their peculiar interests, and it is perfectly clear that had she arrived a 
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collision between her and the Favourite, would hare taken place in 
twenty-four hours. However, the jealousy gradually abated; the fears 
and the difficulties set forth in my Journal at page 21, 39, 40, 44, 51, 
60, 85, and elsewhere gave way; the attempt .to act with impartiality 
and equity met with its just reward, assistance afforded to an American 
vessel in distress circulated through the body and the cream of the laws 
and treaties which I attempted to skim off into the abridgement (A) 
was understood and acquiesced in, and will, I have no doubt, continue to 
be. The presence of the corvette from the States was not insisted upon, 
and the season of trial passed over as described in the despatch I have 
referred to. (B) , 
Thursday 26th.—At 8 a.m. the wind blew out, sent to the Chief 
Justice for a copy of his decision in the Baird case, which was tried on 
appeal and given against my finding. Thank you, Mr. Chief, for justi- 
fying my decision, though you saw good to reverse it. This was a 
hard hit to a man who piqued himself somewhat on his legal accumen, 
but you broke my head witha “precious balm.” I felt a good deal for 
the poor man against whom I had decided, and I remembered his bitter 


(A) Regulations for the Fisheries at Labrador and Newfoundland.—The Ameri- 
cans have liberty to take fish of every kind in common with British subjects, 
on every part of the coast, bays, harbours, and creeks of Labrador, and to cure 
the same in any part unsettled, but so soon as any part shall be settled, it will 
not be lawful for them to cure there without agreement with the inhabitants. 
Americans thus fishing at Labrador are subject to the same protection and the 
same laws and regulations as British subjects, no strangers are to lay their 
nets for salmon or herring in brooks fished by British subjects, nor within three 
miles on either side of such brooks, but the fishing must be actually carried 
on to justify this exclusion. The abandonment of a creek leaves it open to 
others, the circumstance of having once fished there cannot in itself give any 
exclusive right after it has been abandoned. 

The person first arriving may hold the beach or shores he occupies as long 
as he actually carries on the fishing, but loses his right if he neglect to carry 
on the fishing for one entire season. 

The first person arriving from England to fish after the 25th of March has a 
right to as much of the beach as is necessary for his fishing, but any person 
who has built, or made, or shall build or make any conveniences for fishing that 
did not belong to fishing ships, since the year 1685 shall enjoy the same with~- 
out disturbance, 

Americans have liberty to enter any harbour of Newfoundland as well as 
Labrador, for the purpose of repairing damages, taking shelter and procuring 
wood and water, but all trade and barter is strictly prohibited; they are not to 
make any permanent establishment to settle, or to interfere with the future 
settlement of the land by British subjects, but they have equal right of fishing 
and curing as above stated with the subjects of His Majesty, and they are not 
to be in any way molested or hindered, 

| (Signed) Hercuces Rosson, Surrogate, 
July, 1820. H.M.S. Favourite, Coast of Labrador. 


®) Extract of a Letter from the Governor of Newfoundland tn the Admiralty and 
Colonial Office respecting the Proceedings of Capt. Robirson at Labrador.—“ This 
being the first year of acting upon the treaty respecting the American fisheries 
near this island and its dependencies, and having apprehensions of the misun- 
derstandings and contentions which were likely to occur, determined me to 
select an officer, whose temper and judgment could be relied on, and I therefore 
dispatched Capt. Robinson in the Favourite as early as possible. Indeed, before 
the Labrador was clear of ice, to guard against disputes which might lead to 
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grief and its expression. The hysterica passio of a ruined fisher is as 
real as any produced by Regan and Gonerill. The small afflictions of a 
small man, are as effectual to * break the heart into a thousand flaws,” as 
the sorrows of one who is 
“Every inch a king.” “ 

Mr. Baird, the defendant, is, I think, unjustly dealt with by this deci- 
sion, but not by me, and it is not ruin to him, ‘“ liberavi animam meam,” 
in having ruled in his favour, and I may reflect that the little Jonathan’s 
will not be taught experimentally the meaning of our Euphonious locali- 
ties of ‘‘ Bare Need,” and ‘ Pinch Gut.” “ But tell it not in Gath!” 
The governor’s proclamation, &c. are pronounced by this contumacious 
lawyer, (not as we thought them of old like the decrees of King Ahasu- 
erus, but) just good for nothing,—the lion and the unicorn, and the 
exordium, and declaration, and penalty, so many ‘inky blots and rotten 
parchment (qv. foolscap) bonds.” This as Sir Lucius O Trigger would 
say is ‘“‘a mighty pretty quarrel as it stands.” Forbes, the aforesaid 
chief justice, is a terrible man to talk, but a very good fellow, and clever 
and agreeable in spite of his volubility; his wife a very nice creature. 
He and I are great friends. He is of Yankee blood, and blood will out, 
_ kind and friendly, but punctilious and unceremonious at the same time, 
changeable I should say of purpose, and though very shrewd and able, 
yet not having had (as far as I could judge) any severe educational dis- 
cipline, hasty, rash, and wordy in talk 

“Give me my tablets—— 
Meet it is I set it down——” 

that the way to influence such an one is by dissimilarity of conduct 
from his own great civility, and firmness whether youare right or wrong— 
‘et pauca verba.” Started under all sail set, and fired a salute together; 
whilst doing so, as we passed the Egeria and Grasshopper, they gave us 
three cheers. 

In every exhibition of this kind we were very successful. Up top- 

liant masts from the deck, and they are fidded and the yards across 
in little more than a minute, and by good stationing and practice we 
had succeeded satisfactorily in making and taking in all sail together. 
I had always a fancy for this manceuvre, it may often be well to go at 
full speed and pull up short hike our Buenos Ayres horses, (see the 
practice at Trafalgar, studding sails set till actually in the enemy’s line), 


the most unpleasant consequences if not guarded against in the first moment of 
acting on the treaty, and indeed so essential did I consider these precautions, 
that I shortly after followed in His Mejesty’s ship Grasshopper to communicate 
with Capt. Robinson, which I did at Cape Charles; and feeling perfectly satisfied 
with the arrangements and decisions he had made on that coast I proceeded 
immediately elsewhere, feeling no necessity for any interference of mine; and 
there has been only a single instance of complaint of an American vessel having 
committed any impropriety out of six hundred sail, and that one I trust will 
be settled amicably. I beg also to refer their Lordships to their Hydrographer, 
for ample proofs of Capt. Robinson’s exertions in surveying the harbour and 
passages he has visited, of which we had not before even an outline, that could 
be depended on and of which he has left copies at this office. 
(Signed) CHARLES HAMILTON. 
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we had early accomplished “silence.” The Boanerges of my youth who 
used to bellow through their trumpets enough to deafen a ballad singer, 
was all a mistake; the horrid row might have been avoided by more 
accurate stationing. 

I remember when I was a lieutenant how proud I was of having a 
strong voice; and that I somewhat envied my old Captain, (Blackwood), 
and Billy Walpole and others, their stentorian organs; here a whisper 
is sufficient. I don’t take to myself the credit of the improved system 
in my small man-of-war, ( ‘quorum pars minima fui,”) the truth is that 
Pierce and Booth are capital officers. The others also very good, and 
the middies fine, zealous young fellows. Those who have gone and those 
who remain, Roberts and Boultbee, Elliott and Blackwood, Tucker 
and Me‘Clintoch, Brock, Maxwell, and Robinson, will all do me credit. 
The enthusiasm is something like the Agincourt muster-roll of ‘* Harry 
the king, Bedford and Exeter, Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and 
Gloucester.” But let it stand, and see what comes of the prediction; 
more of the good order of a ship depends on the mids a you can get 
them to love their profession,) than is often thought. I have heard it 
said, that the First of June was won in a great measure by the multitude 
of passed midshipmen in the fleet; our ship’s company moreover are the 
finest handful of fellows I ever laid my two eyesupon. They would carry 
the old beast of a pig trough of a ship upon their shoulders, and some 
half dozen times, when we plumped her on shore at Labrador, they used 
to carry out an anchor like a grapnell, and heave her off as if they were 
launching a jolly boat. 

But to come to our departure; cleared the harbour, dismissed the 
pilot, and took our leave of Newfoundland, which we shall probably 
never see again. There is always something melancholy in doing any 
thing for the last time; and besides this, Newfoundland has afforded me 
many a happy day. She was the scene to me during the war, of some 
little measure of professional adventure and success, and I have been 
now brought to feel considerable interest im her fortunes. I have also 
found within her rugged coasts many kind friends, some of whom 
I trust may prove exceptions to the proverbial instability of that relation, 
(about the bitterest drop perhaps in our cup,) and may I trust grow 
into old friends. An old friend it is truly eaid cannot be newly found, 
though it strikes me (asa bachelor) that an exception should be made 
as to a good wife; the great advantage of which ingredient appears to 
be, that this friendship, and this alone, interweaves itself with our past 
history, and antedates the commencement of the affection, making a new 
friend an old one. 7 

Jack however has none of these reflections as to friendship, or regrets 
at leave-taking, and can never sing or say, 

“° Tis sentiment kills me says I,” 
but is of all men alive, the most forgetful of the past, most hopeful for 
the future, and the most happily ignorant of the melancholy truth, that, 
to-morrow is a convicted cheat, and the gloomy declaration. 


“That all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death—” 
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They assemble of a fine evening such as this is on the forecastle, and 
whilst one sings a verse the others re it in hoarse chorus, and are 
now probably in the expectation of seeing Cadiz, shouting the old 
ballad of Dibdin, which informing us that, 

“Until we strike soundings in the Channel of old England, 
From Ushant to Scilly is forty-five leagues;” 
which fact by the way with various others as to the weather, the 
ys of the month, the kings of England, and such like, I acknowled 
myself indebted to this sort of memoria technica,) then goes on with the 
nautical val diction, 
‘“‘ Farewell and adieu to you Spanish ladies, 
Farewell and adieu to you ladies of Spain, 
For we've received orders to sail for old England, 
And proba-dly never will sec you again.” 
Da Caro. 

My journal of a Summer’s Cruize on the Coast of Labrador with 
such remarks as it contains on Newfoundland statistics concludes as 
above. The facts and statements are as they were then written on 
preparing it now for the press. A few quotations have been changed where 
those I found did not appear to apply, a few passages and reflections 
here and there added to make the meaning more plain, and some 
expurgations made of illustrative matter. At the time I wrote, steam 
was io its infancy. Dr. Lardner and other high authorities had 
declared that the idea of crossing the Atlantic in a steamer must be 
ever chimerical. It wasa physical impossibility that the day should ever 
arrive when a periodical succession of these impossibilities might be 
looked for along the south coast of Labrador. On the south coast of 
Newfoundland, it was beyond all rational calculation; and, in con- 
sequence the quantum valeat of my familiar remarks in commenda- 
tion of those countries, cannot be affected by the idea that they 
were written to disarm the fears of the timid traveller, who might 
x Lape Labrador with something of the feelings that Sinbad did 
the Loadstone Island. Nor could they be written to invite amateurs 
of sporting, or of scenery, to visit and mspect these lands, or emi- 
grants to settle in them, seeing that my notes were produced when 

acilities of communication by steam were considered impossible. My 
journal then may be good, as to its object, but itis not enough now that 
the impossibility (like so many other impossibilities), has given way to 
skill and zeal, and courage, and perseverance; something more should 
be said as to this great branch of may subject. I feel that to publish a 
journal to shew what may be found in a comparatively unknown country 
when steam finds it, and to say nothing more than a few general 
remarks at the outset as to the way of finding it, would be something like 
‘the play of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet left out by desire,” and 
I shall therefore insert here the outline of the projected steam naviga- 
tion, and add some references and details respecting an object of such 
stupendous importance. 

Going something more into details and particulars than in the pre- 
liminary observations, in the first place with respect to the general 
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navigation of the Atlantic from North America to the Western Coast 
of Ireland, it is pretended by those who would seek objections that the 
weather is so thick and the storms so violent, that it must be unsafe during 
the winter to run down upon that coast. If there be any mistake in the 
latitude, the ship must go upon the iron bound shore, and though there 
are banks on which soundings may be obtained, it is said that the 
mountainous sea, will prevent the possibility of a ship rounding to 
to sound. 

My own experience in crossing the Atlantic, in every season of the 
year is, that the thick hazy weather, but without fogs, is very frequent 
in the winter; but seldom or never lasts for many hours together. A 
distinguished naval officer, Commodore Bruce, who commanded a ship of 
war on this coast, and has often been in Galway Bay, assures me that 
such is his experience; and Capt. White, B.w., who commanded the 
coast guard on the Galway station, and was intimately acquainted with 
the bay for fifteen years, 1 am told testifies that he “ never witnessed a fog 
that lasted an hour, or that would at all impede navigation.”—As to a 
mistake in the latitude being fatal, such a mistake is not likely to occur 
where the distance is all difference of longitude and the ship runs 
almost on a parallel; and is the more improbable if there be no such. 
continuance of thick weather as would prevent (for any long period) 
sun or stars being seen, and the latitude thus ascertained. But should 
such a mistake occur, the wide trumpet-mouthed entrance to the Shannon 
or Galway, would render the mistake of little importance. 

As to the impossibility of rounding to to sound, I have never in the 
course of a pretty long sea service, seen such an event. Commodore 
Bruce, already referred to, informs me that the winter sea on the west 
coast of Ireland is a high but a safe and regular sea, and not such as 
could prevent a ship rounding to for any necessary purpose, but should 
such a gale as blew once when the Spanish Armada was dispersed, and 
was repeated in 1839 again occur, Massey’s patent index machine will 
saa a ship to sound without rounding to at all, or diminishing her 
speed. 

But it may be said, “ we have been told of fogs on the coast of New- 
foundland, and Ice Islands: what of these impediments?” Just this, that 
these rocks of unknown position, are summer visitants, floating to the 
southward when the northern ice breaks up, and most abound in June, 
when the days are longest. The fogs no doubt are objectionable during 
the 250 miles of the iceberg region, which a steamer would have to 
pass through, and she would have to exercise the third of the great pre- 
cautions of “lead, latitude, look-out,” and be it remembered that the fog 
and ice difficulties equally exist, whether the course be shaped for the 
Straits of Belleisle, for Cape Race, or 100 miles to the southward of 
Cape Race, supposing Long Island be made for. So much for the nau- 
tical difficulties, and now for the saving of time. Upon this point I 
will refer to the evidence of Mr. Hemans, the very able Engineer of the 
Midland Great Western Railroad, and other public works, who being 
directed to collate the various testimonies brought before the public, and 
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report for the information of his employers, does so on this subject 
as follows. After a good deal of valuable information he says:— 

‘¢ When it is considered that the tide of Emigrants into America, 
from Great Britain and Europe, is now at an average considerably over 
1000 persons per day, it does not appear unreasonable to expect, that 
great energies will be brought into play to reap a rich harvest from so 
vast a traffic, daily on the increase, and quite capable of richly remu- 
nerating the undertakers, irrespective of all business in goods,” and he 
goes on to make the following statement, which corresponds with the 
general evidence on the subject. 


Table of proposed route from New York to London, via Whitehaven, in Nova 
Scotia, and Galway. - 


















No. of |Rate per 
Miles. Mile, 
y Hour. 


Hours. | Days. 








Rail, from New York to White- 
haven in Nova Scotia, (410 miles 








made, ) td e ° Ld 860 28 
Steam-hout, Whitehaven to Galway} 20690 123 5} 
Rail, Galway to Howth : ‘é 137 4 
Steam-boat, Howth to Holyhead 60 33 } ae oh 
Rail, Holyhead to London, present 

time e e e e e 263 8} 






New York to London, by Galway, 3410 miles, 167 hours, or 7 days, 


New York to London, by present ? miles present sailing 
route. .  . : 3480 time, say average 10 days. 
New York to Liverpool, about, 3450 __,, say 10 days. 


Present route. 


N.B.—The Telegraphic communication, according to this route, should 
not, with the aid of the submarine wires in the Irish Channel, exceed five 
days between London and New York. 


‘‘ The rate for the steam-boat passage herein assumed, of 17 miles 
an hour, may appear high; but T beg to call attention to the recentl 

reported experiments with “ The Arctic,” a new steamer built for this 
line by Messrs. Collins, of New York, which, with a steam pressure con- 
siderably below what she is intended to work to, 15lbs. per inch, fully 
achieved seventeen knots an hour.” He then dwells upon the follow- 
ing fact that, “in connexion With the conveyance of mails and first class pas- 
sengers, a large auxiliary income may be derived from this traffic, a very con- 
siderable portion of which goes from Ireland. In all steamers suited 
for trans-atlantic communication a large space must remain after pro- 
viding for the mail service and first class passengers. This may be made 
available for the second and third class passengers; and sonmdering the 
short period they would have to be fed and provided for on the voyage, 
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theee could be carried with a guod pe at rates which would com- 
mand as large a number of them as the vessels could accommodate, and 
be quite as remunerative as the goods now carried from Liverpool, 
whilst a most important saving of time, and, in very many instances, 
of great loss of life would be effected. 

the discussion of the important consideration of steam improve- 
ment, a vast body of evidence has been brought before the public. The 
summary may be found in the following arguments of the Advocate 
newspaper :— 

“A packet for the West of Ireland station ought to be of not less 
than 800 horse-power, adapted for the conveyance of intelligence and 

assengers exclusively: no larger than is requisite for obtaining a good 
ea and for carrying well the engines, and the fuel to be consumed in 
spanning the 2,200-mile ferry. Goods must go in separate vessela— 
viz., in auxiliary screw merchant ships. The small end of the wedge to 
bring forward the pretensions of the Irish station must be a highflyer. 
The voyage would only occupy five or six days. It is only one of those 
things that are impossible simply because it is thought to be so, but for 
no other reason; the only difficulty is to create a belief in its possibility. 
If enquiry could only be aroused, the result would follow. Perhaps 
inquiry may be aroused by specifying a fev of the leading elements of 
improvement within reach. 

By discarding engines of the antiquated construction of those 
now employed in all the Trans-atlantic steamers, and which are 
long since discarded in every well appointed service, that of 
Government included, the weight of 800 horse-power engines can 
be diminished . : : : - 860 Tons. 

This involves no untried novelty ; neither does lightness in- 
volve slightness; on the contrary, the parts may be stronger, 
the lightness cee obtained by simplicity.—(See Mechanics’ 

Magazine of 21st Sept.) H.M.S. Retribution, Sphyne, Furious, 
and a great many others, afford examples, of improved engines. 

By building the vessel of iron, or else—ifa wooden vessel be 
preferred— of diagonal plank for the skin, and adequate timbers, 

&c., on a plan somewhat similar to what is extensively used in 
H.M. Navy, as exhibited in the Niger, Basilisk, Porcupine, H.M. 
Yacht, and various packets, a further saving of weight may be 
effected, with equal strength of at least : ; . 300 ,, 

By carrying no cargo, further weight is dispensed with, of, say 400 _,, 

By starting from the West of Ireland with a fast vessel, instead 
of from Liverpool with a slow one, several days’ supply of coal 
may be dispensed with, to the extent of, say, at Icast : . 400 ,, 





Diminution of weight to be carried by proposed dispatch ves- 
sels, as compared with present Trans-atlantic steamers, at least 1460 Tons. 


“‘ Now, one of the Cunard steamers of 800 horse-power, as they start 
from Liverpool for New York, displaces, or weighs, more than 3,000 
tons. Abstract 1,460 tons of lumber from this, the power of 800 horse 
being still retained, and see what an improved form, improved sea 
worthiness, and ¢remendous increase of speed, with the diminished 
resistance, is to be obtained. The foregoing is almost incredible, but 
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fact is sometimes stranger than fiction; and this is fact. I purposely 
abstain from incumbering these hints with details, and allusions to minor 
improvements.” 

Bat a question now arises, supposing all this to be admitted, wh 
should it not be applied to Belfast, the distance is scarcely greater, and 
she is the emporium of the North. And is it true that they there 
desire a Trans-Atlantic Packet Station? I may here quote the opinion 
of Mr. Kennedy, a manufacturer so eminent, as may be considered a 
fair representative of that interest. He sends his goods largely to 
America and to all parts of Europe, where he sells them by his own 
agents. He has written very extensively on the subject, and in a recent 
letter sums up his argument as follows: — 

New York to ae by North Channel, 3,000 nautical miles. 

Bel 


> 9 2,880 9 
. Liverpool, by Cape Clear, 3,040 ‘5 
‘5 Belfast, - 3,045 a 
” Queenstown, » 2,825 9 
ss Galway, 3 2,756 et 
Boston to Galway, - 2,580 as 


Halifax ,, Galway, - 2,210 :. 

This statement shews that Belfast is 120 miles nearer to New York 
than Liverpool is, and that it is only fifty-five miles further removed 
than Queenstown, so that if the Government intend to establish a 
port of call or packet station at either end of Ireland, Belfast, has un- 
doubtedly the best claim. It is true, the sea voyage will be longer b 
_ fifty-five miles, but the ngers will be saved the travelling by rail- 
way from South to North, and they will have no trouble in crossing 
hence to England and Scotland. Besides, this is the seat of the linen 
trade; they can do their business here, and we have an excellent harbour. 
After a great deal of statistical information, he goes on to say, ‘I repeat, 
therefore, that, if the Government intend to establish a packet station 
in either end of Ireland, they will make a great mistake in selecting 
Cork in preference to Belfast. On the other hand, Galway is nearer 
New York than Queenstown by sixty-nine miles; it is nearer New York 
than Liverpool, 284 miles, and nearer Boston 285 miles, and nearer 
Halifax by 294 miles, and it might be well to examine what saving 
will accrue from the establishment of a packet station there. 

The Cork Committee say, that the contracted price of the Welsh 
coal the Cunard steamers use is 21s. per ton; that the same coals cost, 
in Cork, 16s. per ton, free on board; and I am informed the price at 
_ Galway, for a similar description of coal, is 1s. 2d. to 1s. 6d. higher 

than at Cork, which makes a saving of 8s. 6d. per ton. The quantity 
of coals burned per voyage, as you will see by Mr. Crook’s letter, 
_ varies from 1,000 to 1,200 tons, (the Arctic, on her last trip, consumed 
1,230 tons before she reached Halifax.) ‘The distance between Boston 
and Liverpool is, 2,865 miles; and the saving of distance, by stopping 
at Galway, is 285 miles; consequently the proportionate saving in coals 
tile for mile, is 99 tons 9 ewts. 2 qrs. 3 lbs., which I take at 100 tons, 

for the sake of brevity im calculation. One cubic foot of coals, in a solid 
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mass, weighs from 79lbs. to 8llbs. Some of our steam-boat agents say 
the ton of coals measures twenty-nine to thirty feet. I calculate it at 
twenty-eight feet; and, and as the ton of goods measures forty feet, it 
follows, that, for every 100 tons of coals saved, 70 tons of goods can be 
taken, the freight of, which, at present is £7 per ton. As I presume 
the port charges from all the Western and South-Western ports are the 
same, and as I have no means of knowing this matter, I take the Cork 
Committee’s statement as correct, that there will bea saving, in these 
items, of £157. 10s. in addition to the saving of 2s. 6d. per cent. in 
the insurance upon the value of the vessel. 

If, therefore, in five or six days, and at an expense of about £10, we 
can cross the Atlantic, instead of going to the Continent for pleasure, 
we shall have an opportunity of seeing the Canadian Lakes, the Falls of 
Niagara, the Caves of Virginia, the wonders of the New World. But 
there are other considerations of infinitely greater importance, compared 
to which these sink into insignificance. In consequence of the cheap 
short sea passage, travellers from the various countries on the Atlantic 
and Pacific will be crossing and re-crossing this country, to and from 
Great Britain; they will pass through our own colonies, which, in this 
way, will be brought as near London as Dublin used to be; they will 
scatter their money, and, what is better still, information, and habits 
of industry, and active energy, will be diffused. And what are our 
North American colonies? A territory as large as all Europe, with 
millions of acres of rich and fertile land, unbroken up and tenantless. 
Onur landed proprietors, impelled by stern necessity, unable to get their 
rents, in vain hope of keeping themselves afloat, are consolidating their 
farms, evicting their unfortunate tenantry, filling the poorhouses of the 
South and West, adding burthens upon people unable to bear up against 
their present taxation. Surely economy and humanity direct us to send 
them where, in the words of the Hon. Mr. Howe, there is “by a little 
judicious management, a home and plenty for all of them, and, once 
removed there, they will never know want again.” Our labourers, our 
artisans, and our farmers are emigrating in oneal and tens of thou- 
sands to the United States. Would it not be for the interest of Great 
Britain to induce them to go to our own colonies, to grow flax for us 
there, instead of importing from the Continent, and of which, from 
present appearance, we shall require a great additional supply, increasing 
the power and resources of this country, creating a sure and extensive 
market for our manufactures, unburthened by hostile tariffs? We are 
pursuing a suicidal policy, sending our peop to the States, a country, 
even at present rivalling us in the manufacture of cotton goods, whose 
people, to use the language of the American Minister, Mr. Abbot Law- 
rence, are clothed from head to foot in home manufacture—who are busy 
erecting cotton mills in the South, driven by water, wrought by slave 
labour—who have power-looms superior to the British, and who, to use 
the words of Mr. Lawrence again, will be able to show, at the great 
exhibition, styles and designs from which the Manchester manufacturers 
and printers will be able to get information and ideas. 

I had stated in the commencement of my journal that the Straits of 
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Belleisle, had been suggested as the most eligible western point to which 
a steamer should be directed. The Straits of Belleisle are never frozen 
over, and for six or seven months in the year the passage is perfectly 
practicable, and as the adoption of this route is germain to my notes 
and journal, I should not do justice to them nor to the subject without 
letting the originator of the idea speak for himself. After some general 
matter he states: — : 

“It is to me clear that our mails for North America during six months 
in the year, summer and autumn, should go direct from Galway to the 
St. Lawrence, (the other six months by Halifax) by which route pas- 
sengers, letters and goods could be delivered thirty-six hours sooner in 
New York and the United States generally, and several days sooner in 
British and Western America, than by the present route of Liverpool. 
and New York; whilst at the same time, it would essentially serve, 
indeed make great, the at present depressed countries, Ireland and 
British America, which have for a long period of years, suffered severely 
from neglect, mismanagement, and misgovernment. 

“‘ Every intelligent and well-disposed Briton is aware, and admits, that 
Treland and British America have strong claims on our government for 
their aid and support, in return for the neglect, mismanagement, and 
misgovernment they have had forced upon them; and I am sure that 
every well-disposed Englishman, Welshman, and Scotchman, would 
cheerfully submit to any moderate sacrifice, and cordially unite with 
Irishmen in carrying out any measure that would be for the solid advan- 
tage and peace of Ireland; and I feel that the establishment of steam 
communication between Ireland and America would be the greatest boon 
that could be conferred on Ireland, as well as British America; that it 
would be the making of them, and thus rendering Ireland a source of 
strength, instead of being, as she now is a source of weakness and danger 
to land. 

a If such a meeting as I have suggested was convened, ably conducted, 
and carried out, and the result submitted to government, I do not 
hesitate in saying that when they (the government) saw, and they could 
not avoid seeing, that the project was to effectually serve Ireland, as 
well as our American posseessions, and British interests generally, they 
would be too happy to apply to Parliament for a grant in aid of the 
undertaking—for, dscend upon it, every government will now be most 
anxious to conciliate Ireland and British America. | 

“‘The importance of our American possessions is not generally under- 
stood and appreciated; as one instance of it, the valuable and magnificent 
but neglected St. Lawrence is the most direct and proper highway, not 
only to Western America, but California, the Pacific Ocean, China, 
Australia, &c.; and the day is not far distant when the passengers, 
postal, and goods route to these vast and rich regions will be by this 
mighty and transparent stream, which is generally acknowledged to be 
the queen of all the known rivers in the world. 

“« My suggestion would be that the steamer from Galway should stop 
at Temple Bay, Labrador (the nearest land—1,500 miles—in the direct 


course to the St. Lawrence—only five days passage and a most excellent 
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and safe harbour,) where there should be three steamers of, say 500 
tons, ready to start on the arrival of the steamer from Galway; the 
first to Quebec, Montreal, (where the passengers, letters and goods for 
the New England States, New York, &c., would be landed, and a 
steamer waiting to convey the like to Ogdensburg, Oswego, Rochester, 
and Lewistown, from which there isa railway to the Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, and the far west of the United States, ) Kingston, Toronto, and 
Queenstown, from which there is a railway also to the Niagara Falls, 
Chippawa, and the far west of Canada; the second to Chaleur Bay, 
Miramichi, Chediac, Charlotte Town, Prince Edwards’ Island and Pictou; 
the third to St. Johns, Newfoundland, Cape Breton, Halifax, (from 
which a steamer would start for St. Johns, New Brunswick, and the Bay 
of Fundy generally), Portland, Boston, and New York—thus grasping 
not only the postal but the passenger and goods traffic and profits to 
British America, the New England States, the State of New York, 
Western America, &c. 

“‘ By stopping at Temple Bay, Labrador, or the route to Boston and 

New York, it will enable a steamer of 1,500 tons from Galway to carry 
there at least 150 additional passengers, and effect a saving of at least 
£150 per trip in coals, which are found in great abundance and are very 
cheap at Cape Breton and Halifax. At least 130,000 Irish emigrants 
have lately gone per annum to America, which is an average of 5,000 
per week for twenty-six weeks (whilst the St. Lawrence is free from 
ce); and Western America is where servants, labourers and artizans 
should go to, are most wanted, and paid the highest rate of wages. 
It is asked, can such an undertaking as a line of steamers to British 
_ America and the United States, from Galway, answer? I say it would: 
and that alone by human freights there, and animals and provisions 
back. For depend upon it, if such a line is established, the importation 
of cattle and bread-stuffs from the Canadas and Western America will be 
increased, as the freights will be much lower and the voyage much 
quicker by the St. Lawrence than any other route to Great Britain. It 
is the Western States of America that produce by far the greatest por- 
tion of the bread-stuffs and provisions which come to Great Britain, 
and the direct highway from these States is the St. Lawrence. 
‘ The most serious consideration of all I have reserved till now, and 
with this I shall conclude. The able chairman of the Galway Harbour 
Commission, the Rev. Peter Daly, in a clever summary of the claims 
of Ireland in general, and of Galway especially states that:— 

“‘ Galway Bay is estimated to be 2090 miles from Whitehaven Har- 
bour, near Cape Canso, in Nova Scotia, and the American people, in 
union with the British Colonies, are now absolutely engaged in the 
execution of a railroad that will bring either Halifax or Whitehaven 
within 850 miles of New York, and of this 420 are already open, namely 
to Waterville, in the State of Maine, and the ether 430 miles in pre- 
paration of being executed, the surveys being completed. Men of 
science, eminence, experience, and influence having combined with the 
legislatures of the different provinces through which it is to ran, to — 
effect the one great object of bringing Galway: Bay within five days 
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steam way of the first British Colony that is met im America, and 
through it within seven days, at the most, of the Commercial Capital 
of the United States.” 

This indeed is a topic of great delicay, and of infinite moment in a 
nautical and political point of view. 

America has spoken and we cannot as I have before observed, con- 
template the oes at Portland during the last summer, and the 
map printed by the authority of the Legislature of Maine, in order to 
elucidate their views, or read the all but universal enthusiasm on the 
subject in the United States, without feelmg convinced that if we don’t 
do our own work, America will do it for us. An article in a New York 
paper, in February, was put forth as a feeler on the subject, and again 
Ze more decided opinion was promulgated last month in the New York 

aca: 

‘* Translantic Packet Station in Ireland.—The propriety and im- 
portance of establishing a packet station on the coast of Ireland, and of 
making such station the point of departare of the lines of steam-ships 
plying between this country and Great Britain, is under discussion in 
England and Ireland; and a careful perusal of all that has been said on 
the subject, confirms us im the opinion which we have always entertained, 
that, sooner or later, mails, passengers, and merchandize, must be con- 
veyed to and from America, via, some port on the western coast of 
Hreland. The saving of distance—the avoidance of the risk incurred 
in navigating the St. George’s Channel—the consequent saving in in- 
surance —the fact, that by the construction of a magnetic pag He 
from Galway or Cork, to Dublin, a saving of at feast thirty-six hours 
could be effected in the trausmission of intelligence—the fact that a 
continuous line of railroad from Galway to Dublin will be open in June 
next—the fact that steam-ships starting from Dublin to the United 
States direet, might take at least two hundred tons of coal less than 
what they require in leaving Liverpool, which would be not only a saving 
of expense, but which would be a great source of profit, for the space 
thus occupied could be filled with goods—all these facts prove con- 
clusively to our mind, that Galway, or some other on the west of 
Ireland, must, at an early day, be made a station for the arrival and 
departure of the ocean steam-ships runnmg between Great Britain and 
the United States. In fact, the advantages which are held out are eo 
obvious that the wonder is the subject has not been acted upon before 
this.”— New York Herald, Feb. 20th. 

“‘ Steam Communication with Ireland.—Our article on Saturday 
last, on the subject of steam communication with Ireland, has given 
new life to the agitation of the subject, and we are convinced that, with 
judicious exertion on the part of the friends of the project, it will be 
successfully accomplished. 

“* We say judicious exertions, because from the letters we have received, 
we find that several of our correspondents lay more stress upon where 
the Packet Station should be on the coast of Ireland, than upon the 
great question to be first considered—namely, whether or not the capital 
can be secured to establish. a line. One correspondent who ecems to 
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take a great interest in the subject, speaks of a public meeting; but he 
misunderstands the suggestion in our former article. We are opposed 
to calling a public meeting, because we believe that the end will be better 
attained by the private efforts of individuals possessing capital, and by 
the encouraging aid of the press. The line must be established in the 
same way that the Collins’ line, the Chagres line, and other lines of the 
United States steamers have been established. Our merchants and 
capitalists must first be satisfied that the enterprise promises sufficient 
advantages to repay them, with profit for the investment of their capital. 

‘“ This line must also be an American, that is, under American 
control or management, though this will not necessarily prevent sub- 
scription to the stock being made by Irish merchants and capitalists. 
The line must also be an American Mail Line, and in consideration 
of its mail service, to receive an annual appropriation from Congress, 
the vessels for the line to be constructed under the supervision of a 
government inspector, and to be serviceable to the government for war 
purposes, tn the event of there being such necessity. In other words 
the Irish line must be an augmentation to our naval steam marine— 
useful and profitable in peace, and a strength and defence in war. 
We beg our friends to bear these facts tn mind, and by regulating their 
actions in accordance with them; they will avoid errors that might 
retard, if not defeat the project. ' 

‘‘We speak with confidence, because we are well informed of all the 
advantages the enterprise promises; of all the facts connected with the 
necessities of the commercial and industrial interests of Ireland, and of 
all the arguments that can influence men in capital, and our government, 
to favour the immediate establishment of the line. 

‘“‘ We, therefore, recommend that a Committee be appointed, of the 
friends of the project, and that this Committee wait upon our leading 
capitalists, a ly those engaged in the ship-building and shipping bu- 
siness, and by laying before them the facts showing the advantages promised 
by the enterprise, induce some to enter into it as its chief head and projectors. 
With such men as Howland and Haspinwall, or any one of our leading 
shipping merchants taking the lead, a Company could be immediately 
organised, and stock to a sufficient amount, would be subscribed within 
less than three months. The enterprise is sufficiently attractive to induce 
capitalists to engage in it, merely as a profitable business speculation. 
If it were not so, we would despair of its success on principles of national 
sympathy alone. The pros of profit is what excites the sympathy 
of capital, though while capital is thus seeing its own benefit, 1t neces- 
sarily creates and diffuses benefits wherever it is employed. This will 
be the case with Ireland, if our citizens establish a line of steamers from 
New York to Galway—for Galway is necessarily the port with which 
the line will connect. Belfast is the chief manufacturing and shipping 
port in Ireland. Its manufactures have found their way to our market; 
and its passengers and freight with New York are very considerable. 
By August there will be railway communication completed between Gal- 
way and Dublin, and from blin to Belfast, the line of railroad is 
almost complete, and is progressing rapidly. This line, therefore, opens 
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up the readiest and best communication with all parts of the country. It 
is the best for Dublin, the nominal capital, and it is the best for 
Belfast, the commercial metropolis of Ireland. The Galway line will 
command the trade of Limerick, by means of the Shannon, the finest 
and largest river either in England or Ireland. Railroads will also con- 
nect with Cork and Limerick, and the chief agricultural towns of the 
central and southern portions of Ireland; and from all of the country 
there will be rapid and cheap modes of travel, by which emigrants can 
reach Galway with infinitely less danger and less expense than they 
incur in crossing the Channel to’ Liverpool. It is a well known fact 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred accidents which occur to the 
shipping leaving Liverpool, occur before the vessels clear the English 
Channel; and for the past year scarcely a mail has arrived from Europe 
that did not bring news of some disasters to steamers or other vessels 
plying between Irish, Scotch, and English ports. Had the Great 
Britain sailed from Galway, she would not have met the disaster she 
did. The great danger of collisions exists in steamers entering and 
going through the channel, and the Cunard steamers have actually run 
down vessels. For speed, safety, and convenience, and for connecting 
with the trade and business of all parts of Ireland, Galway presents 
advantages over any port in the three kingdoms, while it would shorten 
the distance between New York and London three full days at least! 
There is not a single town in England or Scotland that would not be 
brought nearer to New York; and even France and the European con- 
tinent would be brought into closer and speedier communication with the 
continent. The submarine telegraph, connecting England and France 
will also be laid down between England and Ireland. By this means news 
could be received from France to the morning of the steamer’s sailing, and 
calculating two days, which is the very least difference in the time be- 
tween Liverpool and Galway, the distance between Paris and New 
York is reduced to eight or nine days! This, of itself, would go far to 
induce our government to aid the project of a line of steamers to Galway. 
A petition will be drawn up, so that the friends of the movement may 
have an opportunity to give it the support of their names.”—New York 


un. 

And with reference to this topic it is quite apparent, that the Trans- 
Atlantic postage will fall into the hands of America or of England, as 
our government shall determine the matter. A Mr. Mc Calmont who 
aa published a short but very able article on the question, states as 
ollows:— 

‘The traffic of passengers at this European and American ferry, will 
never attain its due expansion, however, unless the Halifax and Quebec, 
and Halifax and Portland Railways be undertaken; but, on their com- 
pletion, the traffic would be ten times as great as the above estimate, 
and a very much larger class of steam-vessels would then be required. 

- As regards the indirect prospective economy to the post-office, that 
would arise from this Trans-Atlantic Trunk Ferry being perfected, it is 
to be observed, that the West Indies would be more speedily reached by 
this line, with an offshoot from Halifax, than by the Royal West India 
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mail route; and here there would be the elements of a future saving of 
public expense on that line, to the extent of, at least £150,000 per 
annum. I¢ ts also to be observed, that with the proposed vessels in 
operation by the Britsh Government upon this ferry, the whole entire 
Trans-Atlantic postage would be received by the British post-office, 
to the complete exclusion of the United States Mutl Steamers, which 
on the voyage from New York to England, could not a isa 
speed vessels adapted to the shorter ferry from Halifax. This point 
cannot be too forcibly insisted on.” 

It follows of course, that if the British Government monopolize the 
Trans-Atlantic postage, by having a line of British steamers, the Ameri- 
can Government will stand in their place if the steamers be American 
and not English. 

It is no unworthy jealousy of America which should dispose us to grudge 
her these gains, but the plainest instinct of self-preservation. English 
blood flows in American veins—from us have sprung the men who es- 
tablished this mighty empire in the wilderness. It was the inheritance of 
English energy, and the observance of English example, which under 
God’s blessing made them what they are. Nor is the measure of his im- 
provement (like that of older countries) yet filled up. For centuries to 
come, she must advance in her stupendous course of development. The 
immeasurable extent of her fertile and as yet uncultivated lands; the 
salubrity of the climate, her inland navigation and natural productions; 
the safety of her harbours as well as the spirit of her sons, and the libe- 
rality of her institutions, point her out as the seat of future wealth and 
greatness, and civilization; nor should we repine at this, but on the con- 
trary rejoice—rejoice in the prosperity of so large a portion of the in- 
habitants of the earth, and rejoice especially that the glory should fall 
upon the head of those who are bone of our and flesh of our flesh; 
we should hold out to her the right hand of fellowship, and cheer her 
onwards in her magnificent career. But between this and resigning our 
birthright there is a wide interval; between navigating amicably in 
company, and allowing her to take the wind out of our sails, there is all 
the differenee in the world. We may be happy to see Americans come 
amongst us. We might well exult that Galway should be made another 
New York. We might well rejoice to see American capital doing in 
Ireland, and for the benefit of Ireland, what English capital may neglect 
to acccomplish. We might well rejoice to see her more adventurous 
sons disregarding a measure of Irish political risk which (though in a 
great degree imaginary and fallacious) seems to deter from her vast 
capabilities many a less daring English adventurer. But we cannot and 
should not so approve of seeing America take up for her own advantage 
work which belongs to us and should be originated by ourselves. A 
Trans-Atlantic Packet Station between the West Coast of Ireland and 
America is inevitable. Every inducement and argument should be urged 
upon our Government to institute the great movement, but if they de- 
cline to do so, we may then, but not till then, see with complacency aud 
thankfulness the work undertaken by others. 

The desire for the rapid communication of intelligence and of personal 
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transit, seems to be amongst the most insatiable longings and necessities 
of the present age. Why else is the world becoming a gigantic gridiron 
of railroads! And why does the electric telegraph “ put a girdle round 
about the earth,” faster than Robin Goodfellow? In furtherance of this law 
the mighty tide of human intercourse between the old and new worlds, 
must sooner or later (with the certainty of the tides in her ocean boun- 
ay) flow across Ireland, bringing wealth and influence to those who 
rtake the operation. If it be conducted under the flag— 


‘‘ Which spread its cross o’er Juda’s sea, 
And waved in gales of Galilce;” 


if the proud old banner “ which braved a thousand years the battle and 
the breeze,” shall be seen upon the stern of the Atlantic steamers, it is 
allas it should be. But if our government will not effect this object and 
that the government of America will, then will it assuredly be said 
the Irish “very pleasant art thou unto us our Brother Jonathan,” open 
shall our arms be to receive thee. 
Hercues Rosinsos. 


Rosmead, Castle Town, Delvin, 
April, 1851. 


© I had actually inserted charts of rte of Labrador and a map of the routes 
between New York and London, but I find the expense of lithographing wouid 
be more than this work would jastify. I must therefore omit their publication 
here, and would refer the enquirer for the former to the surveys made by the 
Favorile, in the Hydrographical Office, at the Admiralty, and for the latter to 
the map which is affixed to Mr. Hemans valuable report, and I will merely 
subjoin the figures as given in such map. 


1. New York to Whitehaven ©2009 0008008 08 0080 860 Tniles. 


2. New York to Whitehaven 3410 

3. Galway and London, eeceesscce eooee 9 
4. New York to Liverpool ........c..scscseoes . 8100 —=—=»», 
5. Whitehaven to Galway.........cccccccoccccses 2090 
6. Boston to Galway oa Whitehaven......... 2600 4 


In all cases from Whitehaven or Halifax, Cape Race first, and then Canso 
would be the land made, the course to New York would lie some 30 or 40 
leagues to the southward of Cape Race. 

From Galway to the Straits of Belleisle, the distance appears to be about 
1550 miles. This line would shorten the distance to Quebec, but prolong it 
something to Whitehaven or Halifax. 

Sketches of the land and various views as well as a map of the supposed an- 
cient colony in Conception Bay, and alsoa return of the fisheries; a vocabulary 
of the native language; meteorological remarks during the summer, and a 
mineralogical report of the parts we visited; and sailing directions for the 
different harbours are also omitted here. If the anticipated interest in those 
countries shall be realized these particulars may appear in a second edition. 
As yet their appearance would be premature and unnecessarily expensive. 





- 
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On TRANSFORMING PLANE TO MERCATOR’s CHARTS. 


The surface of the earth cannot be developed on a plane, viz. cannot be 
led off and laid out on a plane, some of the consequences of which 
free themselves on the notice of a practical surveyor, whenever opera- 
tions are conducted on an extended scale. For instance he will observe 
the bearings of different places from each other, and will find that the 
line joining two stations does not cut the meridians at a constant angle, 
or in any other words, the sum of the two re observed, back and 
forward, referred to the elevated pole will always be less than two right 
angles, and the difference between this sum and two right angles 
will in the same latitude vary with the departure between the two 
laces, 
. To do away with this change of bearing, in passing from one point 
to another, in the line joining two stations on the chart, Mercator’s pro- 
jection was introduced, and has the property that the straight line join- 
ing any two points on it, cuts the meridians at a constant angle. It 
must: however be recollected that Mercator’s projection is a distortion, no 
bearing on it corresponding to that which would be observed at the 
lace, and differing therefrom by a quantity depending on the departure 
between the two places; and that places in different latitudes do not 
preserve their relative proportions, those towards the elevated pole 
appearing in larger proportions than those towards the equator. 

This being premised, we will endeavour to determine 

1. The amount of inclination of the meridian at two points on the 
earth’s surface, supposed spherical, and apply it to reduce all the bearings 
observed to one point, in order to take the mean of all the bearings 
observed within the limits of the sheet. 

2. The Mercatorial bearing of points from the observed bearings. 

3. Apply the above results to reduces a plane chart to a Mercatorial 
one. . 

First Let A, B be two points near each other on the earth’s 
surface supposed spherical, P the elevated pole, P C the meri- 
dian bisecting the angle A P B cutting A B in C, through 
which let E C F pass at right angles to P C cutting P A and 
:- P Bin E and F respectively. 

Let i= inclination of PE A to PC 

*, 21 = thatof PE AtoP BF 
P C the complement of the middle latitude 1 = c 
E F the departure between A and B = 2d 
~EC=d t= 90 — E 
From the spherical triangle P E C right angled at C we have 
sin d = cot E tane 
.. tan i = sind tan l 
a t=-dtan/  veryapproximately (A) “ 
an : and d are both very small unless / near a right angle or at places in high 
itudes. 

Hence the Rule.—To log distance expressed in miles add the log sine of the 
mean* bearing, and the log tangent of the middle latitude the sum will be the 
iia of the inclination of the two meridians expressed in minutes of a 

egree. 





* In practice either observed bearing will suffice. 
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To make this clear to those who have only an acquaintance with plane 
Trigonometry. 


Referring to the above, let Ep, Fp, the tangents 
to the meridians PE and PF at W and F respec- 
tively be drawn and meet OP, the axis of the earth 
roduced in p. From O the centre draw OE and 
F. Thenk p F is the inclination of the meridian 
atEand F. LetEpF=i ss E F x«d,the other 
quantities as before. 


Theni=— Ee very approximately (1) 





P 
d= ae (2) 
pE = OE tan pOE= OE tan ¢ (3) 
: ._4OE 
. from (1) &(2) ¢ ana 
OE d 


(3) = *Onuae = tan ¢ 
=d@dtanl the same as (A) 


Example.—At Cape Sable station, Cat station bore N. 55° 37/ 32” E, 
mean of 5 observations, distant 42,854 feet; at Cat station, Cape Sable station 
bore N. 124° 16/ 45’ W., one observation. Lat Cape Sable 43° 23/ 40” N., and 
6,075 feet to amile of latitude determine the inclination of the Meridians through 
Cape Sable station and Cat station to each other and take the mean of the 
bearings. 

Log 42854 4°631991 
6075 3°783546 


Log dist. in miles 0°848445 
Log sin 55° 40’ 9°916854 
Log tan 43° 25/ 9°975985 
Log inclination 0:741289 


5/> 512 = 58! $0°7” inclination of two meridians. 
Observed bearing at Cat Station N. 124° 16! 45/ W. 











Corrections for inclin. of meridians + 5 30°7 
to reduce to Cape station 
Cape Sable, bearing N. 124° 22 15°7 W. 
or (1) observation N. 55 37 44 E. 
Observed bearing at Cape (5) obs. N. 55 87 32 E. 
Difference + 12 
.. Correction due to Cape, bearing 


+ 32 
or mean of sin, bearings N. 55° $7! 34/ K, 


Note.—The traverse table may be used to determine the departure, and then 
to the log departure in miles add the log tan ofthe middle latitude, the log incli- 
nation of meridians in minutes will result. 

. To determine the Mercatorial bearings from the observed true 
aring. 
To the observed bearing reckoning from the elevated pole, add half 
the inclination of the meridians at the two places, and the results will 
be the Mercatorial bearing. 


No. 8.—VoOL. XxX. 31 
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Example.—Cat Station observed bearings from Cape Sable station 
N. 55° 37! 34! E, : 
+ 2 45 half the inclination of the meridian. 


N. 55 40 19 E. the Mercatorial bearing of the two stations. 


To reduce a plane chart to one of Mercator’s construction. 


N 


First prepare a sheet 
with a Mercator’s scale, 
viz. with parallels of lat. 
and longitude comprising, 
the limits of the lati- 
tude and longitude of the 
portion of the chart to be 
reduced, according to the 
usual mode, the parallels 
being drawn at conve- 
nient distances and divid- 
ing the sheet into aseries 
of oblongs., 





Select some of the main stations as A, B, C, D, E, &c., in the figure, 
A, being some where in the middle of the plane chart, determine the 
differences of latitude and longitude between A, and each of these points 
by means of the triangulation, and reducing all the astronomical obser- 
vations to A, mean the results, and thus determine its latitude’and 
longitude. 

Through A draw the meridian N A S; N being the north supposed 
elevated pole, and draw the straight line F A G perpendicular thereto 
and through B and C the extreme east and west stations on the 
sheet draw the meridians B&G, ¢FC inclined to NAS with 
their respective inclinations, and cutting F A G in Gand F respec- 
tively. From A draw A inclined to AG towards the elevated 

ole, at an angle G A 3 equal to half the inclination of B&G to 
N AS and in like manner draw A ec inclined to A F towards the 
elevated pole at an angle c A F equal to half the inclination of C F ¢ 
to NAS. Divide A 4, into any convenient number of equal parts 
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such that each part be equal to two or three miles; suppose this to be 
four equal parts; through each of the points of division draw meridians 
duly inclined to N A S and divide each of the parts 1, 2, 3, of these 
meridians intercepted between A 5 and AG into four equal parts 
respectively, and reckoning from A, andon A G let 1 be the first divi- 
sion on the first intercepted meridian, 2 the second division on the 
second, and 3 the third on the third, join A 1, 12, 23, 38, the polygon 
thus described will differ very slightly from the curve* of equal latitude 
through A; the nearer the meridians 1, 2, 3, are taken, the nearer 
will be the agreement. In like manner the polygon of equal latitude 
through A and c may be drawn, and we shall obtain a line through 
the chart differing from the curve of equal latitude through A as 
slightly as we please; by referring to the longitudes of A, B, and C, 
sub-divide this line so that the meridians drawn through the points of 
division correspond to the parallels drawn on the Mercator’s chart, and 
through them draw the meridians with their respective inclinations to 
NAS. Take two stations on the extreme north and south of the 
sheet respectively and by means of lines of equal latitude through them 
refer them to a common meridian, sub-divide the distance between the 
points in which these lines intersect the meridian, and thus obtain a 
scale of Jatitude for the plane chart, from the points in which each mer- 
ridian is intersected by the line of equal latitude through A, set off on 
the meridians respectively, the distances corresponding to the difference 
of latitude of A, and each parallel of latitude already drawn on the 
Mercator’s sheet, and by joining the points we shall obtain curves at 
polygons of equal latitude corresponding to the parallels on the Mercator’s 
sheet, and shall thus obtain a trapezium corresponding to each oblong 
on the Mercator’s sheet, and which trapezium will differ less and less 
from an oblong the smaller they are taken. 

The portion of the plane chart included in each trapezium must by 
means of proportional compasses be reduced into the correspoading 
oblong on the Mercator’s sheet, and thus from the plane chart one con- 
structed on Mercator’s principle will be reduced. 

P. F. Soortiuanp, Commander. 
H.M.S. Columbia, Halifaz. 


Discretine 1s Mercuant Suips. 


Srm.—Perhaps the following statement relative to the inefficiency of the laws 
to enforce discipline in the Merchant Service, may not be unworthy a 
page in your valuable publication. 

Being on a passage from London to Shanghai, I was obliged from stress of 
weather, to put into the port of Singapore for repairs. It was my misfortune 
to have on board two very refractory characters, the cook and one of the 
seamen. On engaging the crew in London, I particularly told the cook 
that he would be expected to assist when all hands were called to shorten 
sail, and also to attend the fore-sheet in working ship, to which he very 


* This curve is a circle. 
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readily consented; and as I had never known an instance in which a cook 
refused to give such help, I did not anticipate any trouble. 

He soon showed himeelf to be a very quarrelsome fellow, for ever wrang- 
ling with the steward, for which I had often to reprimand him severely. ‘This 
might, however, have been put up with; but when he refused to lend a hand 
at shortening sail and swore® he would not do any other dnty than that of 
cook, while he was in the ship, and told me that I might put him in irons 
and keep him there as it was the only thing I could do, this was quite a 
different case and could not be passed over. But I think, Mr. Editor, hoe 
will agree with me, that it would be no punishment to put a lazy scoundrel 
in irons in a place where we were constantly either making or shortening 
sail, and a great deal of boisterous weather to contend with, especially as it 
would have caused the work to fall heavily on the rest, having four men on 
the sick list at the time. As he did not refuse to cook, I kept him to that 
alone, intending on my arrival in port to represent his conduct to the proper 
ae eee not doubting that I should get gre ee 

ut what was surprise, on my arrival at Singapore, to magis- 
trate affirm that such comands could not be enforaad as the man bad not 
shipped in the capacity of cook and seaman. Now the agreement entered 
into by the crew 1s to be obedient to all the lawful commands of the master. 
Surely no one can assert that it was not a lawful command, to require the 
cook to help when we required it so much; indeed I think his refusal was 
tantamount to a refusal of duty. Onmy urging this to the magistrate, he 
replied that ‘‘ he ought to have done it, but you cannot compel him’’. On the 
game grounds, therefore, the carpenter, sail-maker, steward and others, 
who do not ship as seamen may refuse to do anything but their own 
peraule: work: if this is really the case, the sooner it is altered the 

etter. 

On our arrival at Singapore the cook sent a note to me, stating that now 
we had reached port and I was dissatisfied with him, he would thank me 
for his discharge, but this I would neither give him nor any other man, and 
therefore took no notice of it: accordingly one morning, without any pro- 
vocation, he coolly came aft, and with many blasphemous oaths swore be would 
knock me down if it was not for the laws. 1 had him taken out of the ship 
for this threatened assault, and he was sentenced to imprisonment for ten 
sar through which I got rid of the greatest vagabond I ever had to da 
with. 


The other refractory character was one of the A. B’s., a grumbling 
dissatisfied blasphemous fellow, who would have made the reat of the crew 
as bad as himself if he could have prevailed, but fortunately, I had some 
very good men, who were not altogether influenced, though they did not do 
their work so cheerfully as they would have done without him. When spoken 
to for using abusive language, his reply was, ‘‘ Well, put me in iron8—put 
me in irons, I am willing to go: this apparently was his chiefaim. But I 
thought to reserve him for a better panashniene by touching his pocket. But 
here I was as much out as in my former case, being told by the magistrate, 
that “I could not punish him for abusive language, that I could not stop a 
man’s mouth, and if dissatisfied with them you had better discharge them.” 
What satisfaction is this, Mr. Editor, to the Commander of a ship, who 
during the voyage had to put up with all manner of abuse, and had his 
authority set at defiance, to be told by a magistrate, that the only way we 
can punish them is to give them their discharge and wages. Why, Sir, this 
is the very object that such a man as the one above referred to, had been 
aiming at all through the passage. Thissystem of paying off menin a Foreign 


* With an oath not to be repeated. —P. D. 
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a is I regret to say too much resorted to by Commanders of vessels. No 
doubt they are heartily glad to get rid of troublesome characters, but this, 
lntead of area has tended to increase their numbers. 

I believe that there are many men who never intend to go the voyage, but 
merely to make a passage out. Such characters do all that they can to annoy 
their officers, and when they get out, especially if the wages out of port are 
a little higher than they have been getting, will come and request their dis- 
charge; this many are inclined to com ly with to get rid of them. 

I once paid off part of my crew in C, cutta, and was obliged to pay double 
the amount of wages to the men I shipped in their room, since which I do 
not pay off If they are dissatisfied, I let them remain so. At the same time 
J give them the option of Her Majesty's Service or ‘“‘ran;” and I have in- 
ey found that when they have been beaten or foiled in gaining their 
point they have returned to their duty and been quite reconciled. 

But to return to this refractory character;—when the constable with a police 
force came on board to take the cook out of the ship, this man came aft to 
the chief officer and swore by a very common oath with him, that he would 
do no more duty on board the ship, at the same time using a great deal of 
foul and disgusting language. The chief officer ordered him to the forecastle, 
and to keep quiet till 1 came on board, instead of which he got his shirt, in- 
tending to make a private signal to a man-of-war. He was ordered down, 
and told that the Captain always allowed any man desirous of volunteering 
in Her Majesty’s Service a boat and six hands with an officer to see him 
safely taken on board. 

The order he set aside, and swore, in spite of the officer, he would hang it 
up. My chief officer followed him out to the fore-yard and told him if he 
hung it up, he would cut it down, the man immediately drew his knife and 
swore by a horrid oath that if he cut it down he would plunge it into his 
heart, but when he perceived that the chief officer was determined to foil 
him, he laid down off the fore-yard and desired the constable to take him 
to jail also. The constable gave him to understand as well as he could (for 
he could scarcely speak a word of English, being a Frenchman) that he had 
ho warrant to take him, at which our seaman began to jabber away, thrust- 
ing his fists very near his face. The Frenchman alarmed called out lustil 
to the steward. “Bring the pistoles, steward, bring the pistoles,” which cause 
a hearty laugh amongst the rest of the crew. 

For this outrageous conduct he got twenty days’ imprisonment, and I was 
obliged to pay him his wages to the day he was taken out of the ship. 

I will leave your readers to draw their own inferences on these two cases, 
and the punishment awarded them. I cannot of course find fault with the 
magistrates, they are the executors of the law, and therefore cannot ex- 
ceed it. But I complain of the inefficiency of the law itself. Commanders 
of vessels are intrusted with a large amount of valuable property; they have 
also the lives of the ship’s crew in their charge, and unless they can maintain 
order and discipline on board, the ship and all that it contains are at the 
mercy of the crew. 

Iam, &c, 
To the Editur N.M. E. G. P. Marcu. 





[A Mr. Rowett, who writes to the Shipping Gazette, advocates the removal of 
all control from seamen, a course which we could not sup any one in his 
senses could adopt. We quite agree with the editor of that journal in his reply, 
who asks are we not all under a certain amount of control? and concludes his 
reasoning in the following terms. Much however yet remains to bedone to rectify 
all this disgraceful state of things, and it is be hoped that their proper repre- 
sentation will produce their remedy.—Ep.] 
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“ Now, it unfortunately happens that seamen, for the most part—through 
the neglect of early training, and the wandering and uncertain habits of their 
after life—stand more in need than any other class in this country of that coer- 
cion which society requires to secure obedience to its laws of morality and pro- 
priety. If Mr. Rowett were to spend one shipping season in Quebec, where 
—from the profligacy of the place, the corruption of the magistrates, and the 
impotency of the colonial government—seamen set all law at defiance, he 
might there experience that they are not a class of men who can be released 
from all restraint. By the very last accounts from Canada, we learn that 
two hundred seamen, deserters from our ships at Quebec, are embodied, with 
bludgeons in their hands, bidding defiance to every legal authority. In 
short, they are in that state in which, if we rightly understand Mr. Rowett, 
he would have all the seamen of the kingdom—they are under no coercion 
to obedience. It is unnecessary to say more upon this subject ; the principle 
speaks for itself: its laxity is its condemnation. Although we appropriated 
more than three colums of our journal to Mr. Rowett's communication, we 
cannot afford anything like that space for an article in replying to him; we 
shall, therefore, very briefly dismiss his long dissertation upon “ Sailors’ 
Homes,” having in former articles sufficiently explained our opinions respect- 
ing them. Their excellence and usefulness have been so well established, 
and are so fully appreciated, that they require nothing in commendation 
from our pen, nor can they suffer from Mr. Rowett’s condemnation of them.” 





Procress oF Saitors’ Homes. 


The Sailors’ Home at Aberdeen.—We are happy to be able to announce, 
that the Committee appointed on the occasion of Capt. Hall's visit to the 
City of Aberdeen, have carried out his wishes, and converted a large double 
house intoa comfortable ‘Sailors’ Home.” The accommodation is capacious, 
embracing dining room, reading room, library, and bed rooms, all admitting 
oe of light and air, and excellently adapted for health. The Committee 

ave appointed Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie as superintendents of the institution, 
under whose arrangement there is no doubt the inmates will find every thing 
done to render them comfortable. The provisions provided will be such 
(and charges also) as Jack will have no reason to complain of. 

This Institution, designed as it is to minister to the wants and improve- 
ment of a useful class of men, has been opened now nearly three months, and 
answers well. It has our cordial wishes for its continued success, and we 
cannot entertain a doubt that seamen will largely avail themselves of its 
Many advantages. 

At Dundee a similar establishment as above described is nearly finished, 
and will be opened very shortly for the reception of seamen. At Glasgow 
and Greenock, large sums of money have been cheerfully subscribed for the 
erection of ‘Sailors’ Homes” where they are much wanted. 

The ‘Sailors’ Home” at Portsmouth is progressing most satisfactorily, 
From the influx of seamen, another range of sleeping cabins has been put up, 
which are to be paid for by the gallant Admiral Sir Charles Napier, who, 
with the most laudable charity, which does honour to his old age, most 
handsomely volunteered to be at the cost of their fittings up to the amount 
of about £30. The seamen have found out the many advantages which the 
Home Capt. W. H. Hall originated possesses over the common lodging- 
houses, and the Home is now the peaceful resort not only of the seamen out 
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of employ, but of others when on shore on leave from the ships in commis- 
sion. 

Since the opening of the Home, they have had nearly 100 regular inmates, 
and 500 casual for beds and meals. Last month they bad the seamen 
gunners of the Culedonia waiting to receive their pay, also several invalids 
from Haslar Hospital. A number of disposable men have obtained ships 
from the Home; many went to the Trafalyar. 

The sailors appear to like the clean beds, and the certainty they find in 
being called out in the morning in time for their going off in the liberty boats. 
This is not only a great object for themselves, but also for the public service, 


a“ no doubt in time will be appreciated by the commanding officers 
afloat. 


Hints To THosE wHo Visit St. MIcHAELs. 


Tue Island of St. Michaels, the largest and wealthiest of the Azores, 
occupies 224 square miles. The chief town Ponta Delgada, lies on the west 
side of a wide bay on the south coast, situate in lat. 37° 45’ N., and long. 
25° 35’ W., where ships anchor at about a mile from the shore, in between 
25 and 30 fathoms water, and can easily slip and go to sea, to avoid the S.E., 
S., S.W., and W. gales. The number calling to trade annually is about 250 
British, 150 Portuguese, and ten foreigners. The tide falls, five feet and a 
half by S. to N.W. winds, and rises by S.E. The flood tide sets to the east- 
ward, and the ebb to the westward of the island. The thermometer in 
winter months varies from 75° to 48°; in summer, from 84° to 52°. 

The population of the whole island amounts to about 90,000 inhabitants. 
20,000 live in Ponta Delgada (not including 200 foreigners, of which two- 
thirds are British subjects). The natives are generally industrious and sober ; 
their dress consists generally of British fabrics, seaily imported, amounting 
to about £34,000. 

The climate varies in heat and humidity, but is temperate, and does not 
affect health. The diseases of the people are few and simple. The boiling 
springs are held in high repute for their physical qualities, and very well 
known to scientific men, useful in rheumatic cases, restoring strength, par- 
ticularly to the female constitution. Thereare alsocold springs recommended 
by medical men as an excellent drink. 

An hotel and a few boarding houses are established in the island. A few 
more would be built if invalids should choose to visit it in preference to 
Madeira, where springs do not exist, and the expenses are double. 

The landed rental is £160,000 a year, exports 38,000 quarters of corn, 
one half to Ireland valued at £60,000, und 100,000 London size boxes of 
oranges to England, with the exception of about four cargoes sent to the 
United States, valued at £40,000. In 1801 the value of fruit exported was 
£10,000 and in 1850, about £65,000. Next season’s crop is expected to 
amount to about 150,000 boxes, one fifth of which will be sent to the United 
States in the beginning of the season in British vessels, conaidered the best 
adapted for the fruit trade, having been greatly improved of late years in 
swiftuess, and properly commanded by experienced and well conducted 
officers. There are nine exporting houses, four merchants, and five compa- 
nies. Two extra companies have been formed in the north side of the island 
where they have commenced building quays. The best charts, with correct 
soundings, by Capt. Vidal, are to be sold at the Admiralty publisher’s office,* 
in London. 

: * Mr, Potter, 31, Poultry. 
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The average prices of fruit in the island are 7s. 5d. per London size box 
of 800 oranges, free on board 10s. freight 7s. duty in England 4s. extra ex- 

nse 28. The expense of planting and walling an acre of orange garden is 
£165 for the wall, 28 for 65 trees, and labour £2. It yields half a crop of 
beans or Indian corn during seven years, but no oranges. From eight to 
eleven years half a crop of oranges only. Afterwards a full crop, sold for 
£10 to £15. 

It is a great wonder that such an active port like Ponta Delgado is defi- 
cient of mail packets and a dock. Letters are sent to Lisbon monthly, by 
private ships during the summer time, and by obliging British shipmasters 
in winter. A large dock opposite the town for 400 ships, has been in project 
a century since, to be built at an outlay of £150,000. The residents and 
foreign companies have refused to undertake it, in consequence of insufficient 
guarantees. Nearly 12,000 ships annually cross the Azores, their oes 
amounting to a hundred millions sterling, without a secure harbour to shel- 
ter or repair. 

An English hospital for our sailors has been for the last few years sup- 

rted by the shipping, under the inspection of Mr. Hunt, the British consul, 

previous to Mr. H.'s arrival, the sick used to be sent to the public hospital, 
where our medical men are not allowed to attend,) who is very well known by 
his great talents and endeavours in romoting our trade, as well as for his 
Te eee to strangers that call at the island for the benefit of their 
ealth. 

The current rate of exchange is from 5,700 dollars to 5,800 for sovereigns, 
and 4,500 dollars to 5,700 dollars for his bills on England. 

As soon as the ship arrives in the roads of Ponta Delgada, three boats 
are sent off from the shore, the first from the health department, the 
second from the customs, and the third from the tobacco contractors. The 
master is to deliver to the first boat his bill of health, or, in default, to per- 
form three days’ quarantine, and more if from infected or suspected ports. 
To the second he has to fill up a form, in duplicate, supplied by the 
British consul, of all his provisions, stores, and parcels, whether to land or 
for the ship’s use (formerly seizures often took place, caused bythe de- 
ficiency of this document). One of the forms, after being filled and 
signed, he delivers to the officers before the search is made, the other he 
delivers himself to the custom-house in twenty-four hours’ time, where he 
signs the book of entry. To the last boat he delivers all his soap and tobacco 
which is taken on shore, and not returned till the ship sails, so that the 
putrid stuff sent by the Lisbon contractors may be used instead, which haa 
created a very extensive smuggling trade. Good tobacco could he grown in 
the island, if the Portuguese government would allow its cultivation. It 
would certainly be a piece of charity if our minister accredited at the court 
of Lisbon would represent these grievances to the Portuguese government, 
on the part of our shipping interests. But it is to be hoped that the late 
ministerial change in that country will remove such abuse, as well as mo- 
derate the very heavy dutics see by the customs on our fabrics. 

Shore boats have of late years been employed by the trading vessels, and 
considered good sea boats, the charge being from five to ten Spanish dollars 
each, according to the ship’s size. Previous to the employment of these 
boats many accidents and wrecks used to take place, in consequence of the 
boats’ crew being on shore intoxicated. Provisions are to be had at very 
reasonable prices, as in Wales, and excellent water at 14d. for every ten 
gallons, free on board, the best in the Archipelago. 

Precautions.—To mark the bower anchors with the vessel's name, as 
the easiest way to identify them when left behind in foreign ports; to 
study Colonel Reid’s valuable work on the “ Law of Storms;” to purchase 
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the Aneroid barometer, (which contains no quicksilver,) of the size and shape 
of a large inkstand ; also to provide themselves with Capt. Vidal’s “ Charts 
of the Azores,” sold at 2s. at the Admiralty publisher's office. To lend 
their log-books (or copies) on every voyage to Mr. Hunt, the British consul, 
who intends soon to furnich them with important information so as to avoid 
a gale. To hoist the burgee, and the consignee’s signal, when they return 
to port, after having been blown out, as the first vessel that returns has the 
the advantage of being luaded immediately. The following is a description 
of the Merchants’ flags, namely :—The white, red, and white signal belongs 
to the Old Company; the red to the New Company; the white and red 
divided at right angles to the Union Company; the white and blue to the 
Good Faith Company ; the blue with a red eye to the Providence Company ; 
any three other flags to Ivens, the tricolour to Brander, the white with an A 
to Adam, and the union jack and pennant to Dart. 

No lighthouse exists nor ever existed at St. Michaels, as erroneously 
pointed out in all the charts by different officers who have been sent out to 
survey the Azores by the British government. 

_ {Mr. J. F. H. Parkin Schott has addressed the foregoing very useful in- 
formation to the Shipping Gazette from which excellent paper we have 
transferred it, promoting Mr. Schott’s object in not only giving our own 
readers the benefit of his experience, but also preserving it for easier refer- 
ence hereafter. We cannot imagine where Mr. Schott could have found a 
lighthouse said to be established at St. Michaels. No chart that we have 
seen contains any such statement, nor will he find it in Capt. Vidal's chart, 
oe ae ee “sent to survey the Azores by the British Government.’’— 





Ocean Sounpinas. 


U. §. Ship John Adams, Madeira, May 29th, 1851. 

Sir.—lI have the honour to report the following “deep sea soundings,” viz:— 

May 3. Lat. 33° 50’ north, lon. 52° 34’ west, temperature of the air 64°, 
water 65°, had a fair “ up and down,” sound with (2,600) twenty-six hundred 
fathoms of line. Time of running out, 1h. 23m. 10sec.—one 32-pound shot 
on the line. 

May 9. Lat. 32° 06’, long. 44° 47’ west; temperature of the air, 66°, water 
68°. Got bottom with (5,500) five thousand five hundred fathoms of line 
out. Time of running out, 2h. 44m. 28sec. Drift of ship, three miles. Lost 
two 32-pound shot and 5,500 fathoms of line. | 

May 10. Lat. 31° 01’ north, long. 44° 31’ west; temperature of the air 68°, 
water, 68°. Got bottom with (2,300) twenty-three hundred fathoms of line 
out. Time of running out, 1h. 4m. 35sec. 

May 17. Peak of Pico, bearing north 18° east, distant twenty-four miles, 
found bottom with (670) six hundred and seventy fathoms of line. Time of 
running out, 12m. O4sec. 

May 21. Lat. 35° 07’ north, long. 25° 43/ west ; temperature of the air 65°, 
water, 64°. (1,040) one thousand and forty fathoms found bottom. Time 
of running out, 19m. 58sec. 

We have made frequent other casts, but in consequence of the swell and 
motion and large drift of the ship, without any satisfactory results. 

| t have the honor, &c. 
Washington Republic. 8. Barron, Commander. 


[We find the foregoing in a New York Paper, which has been sent to 
NO. 8.—VOL, XX. 3K 
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us bya friendly hand, and hope in course of time to receive an authenticated 
statement of these decp soundings. In our number for February last (page 
102), we shewed that the originator of the method adopted by the American 
officer is Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, the present Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty, and we are glad to see it followed up with so much success by 
our neighbours on the other side of the Atlantic.—Ed. N.M.] 


Procress or HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 


(The following extracts from a recent return to Parliament shews the progress 
of the works of our Harbours of Refuge.—Ep. ]} 


Dover. 
Dover, 21st of June, 1851. 

Stz.—In obedience to directions contained in your letter of yesterday, 
desiring me to report whether, in my opinion, any beneficial effect, so far 
as respects shelter to shipping, has already been produced by the works: 
now in progress for the Harbour of Refuge at Dover, and to what extent;— 

I beg to report that, even in their present state of progress, these works 
have, by preventing the accumulation of shingle at the mouth of Dover Har- 
baur, enabled the Commissioners judiciously to co-operate, by deepening the 
harbour generally, but particularly the entrance; insomuch that 3 feet 
9 inches depth of water has been gained up to the first jetty inside the port. 
The detrimental influence of the tide, which always rendered it a work of 
extreme peril to point a vessel for the harbour in strong westerly winds, and 
caused this maneuvre to be difficult at all times, has been removed far off ; 
and the heavy sea which in such weather broke up to the very pier heads, 
frequently lifting a vessel’s rudder out of water at the instant she was 
shooting from the open sea into a channel only 133 feet wide, has been 
exchanged for perfectly still water, thus rendering the entrance smooth and 
easy of access. 

hese facts have already given Dover Harbour many of the advantages of 
a harbour of refuge, and it is constantly occupied by vessels which have sus- 
tained damage at sea, twenty-five of which have been repaired here during 
the last twelve months. 

The Commissioners of Dover Harbour have now extensive operations in 

ogress towards deepening the port and its entrance, the results of which will 
be of immense national importance, but could not have been undertaken had 
not the commenced Harbour of Refuge prevented the approach of shingle to 
the harbour’s mouth. 

One instance has lately occurred strongly illustrating the advantages 
which the improved state of this port affords to the trade navigating in the 
narrow seas. A French merchant vessel belonging to Dunquerque having 
been disabled by getting on shore on the coast, waa brought into Dover Har- 
bour, and supposed to be irrepairable. Tenders were however, issued for her 
repair, and, as she could be easily towed to Dunquerque, the ship-builders 
of that place having fully examined the ship, made an offer, as did those of 
Dover, when it was found that the Dover offer was lowest ; and the ship 
having been taken on the patent slip, which the Commissioners of Dover Har- 
bour have judiciously constructed, the ship has undergone a perfect repair 
(having been almost rebuilt) at Dover. 

Thus a French ship, close to her own port, to which she could safely be 
moved at an expense under £20, can be repaired cheaper in England, and this 
not at a great ship-building port, but at a harbour which, until the recent 
improvements, could not at times be entered even by the smallest vessels. 
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With respect to the advantages to shipping in Dover Bay, the incomplete 
state of the works renders these inconsiderable ; still I am of opinion there is 
already shelter afforded, and I think when the pier is extended 200 feet further, 
being the extent of the present contract, the anchorage in the bay will be 
rendered comparatively secure against the prevailing gales, and perfectly so, 
should it be desracd proper to extend this great work 500 feet more into the 
sea, even though the fall extent of the proposed Harbour of Refuge may not 
be completed. ; 

In addition to the above advantages of the works in progress, the mail 
packets and other vessels now land and embark mails and passengers at low 
water, at that finished portion of the Harbour of Refuge which is known as 
the Admiralty pier. Lam, &e., 

Tuomas Batpock, C'ommander. 

To the Secretary, Admiralty. 


Dover, 8 a.m., 25th June, 1851, 

Sir.—Although it may not be necessary to trouble their lordships with 
every operation connected with the Admiralty Pier ; 

I beg to report that, during twenty-four hours ending at 11h. 40m. last 
night, five mail packets, British, French, and Belgian, embarked and landed 
mails and passengers there with great facility, and immense advantage to 
the public service. 

; Iam &c. 
(Signed) Tuomas BaLpock, Commander. 

To the Secretary, Admiralty. | 


| Harwicu. 
Her Majesty's Revenue Cruizer “ Scout,” 24th June, 1851. 


Srz.—In answer to your question of this day’s date, relative to the im- 
provements of Harwich Harbour, I beg most respectfully to state, for your 
information, that I consider Harwich Harbour very much improved since they 
commenced clearing it out. In former days, where there was only five or 
six feet water at low water, there is now twelve or fourteen feet, and in some 
places 3 fathoms; and the more they work, the better the harbour will be; 
and I consider Harwich Harbour a most excellent place for shelter when in, 
being protected from all winds ; and should a ship drive on shore, they can- 
not come to any harm, as there is never sea enough to hurt them. 

(Si ) have, &e. 7 

Inspecting Commander, Harwich. 


JERSEY AND ALDERNBY. 


H.M.Steam Vessel, * Cuckoo,” Portsmouth, 26th June, 1851. 

Sra.—I have the honour to acknowledge your order of the 21st inst., di- 
recting me to report whether, in my opinion, any beneficial effect, as regards 
shelter to shipping, has already been produced by the works now in progress 
for harbours of refuge at Jersey and Alderney, and thereupon to state, that 
considerable progress has been made at St. Catherines Bay, inasmuch that 
the work, which extends in an easterly direction (1,600 feet) from Verclut 
Point, affords shelter from northery winds; but the bay being quite open 
from §8.b.W. to E.b.S., no vessel, until the Archirondelle Arm shall have 
been proceeded with, should seek shelter there, and, consequently, the works, 
as a whole, are not sufficiently advanced to offer any secure advantage. 

The Cuckoo, from her great draught of water, has frequently been kept 
out of Gorey in stormy weather ; and I have invariably preferred the open 
roadstead to the insecurity of St. Catherines Bay 

This vessel visited Alderney on the 2nd inst., when the advanced state of 
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the breakwater enabled me to place her inside that work, and land the re- 
lieving detachments almost from her deck. 

Though still open from N.E. to E., it already gives fair shelter to small 
vessels, with 5 fathoms water, low spring tides, and with good moorings, I 
should not hesitate to lie there during the winter months. 

This work is progressing rapidly, and its importance will soon be felt by 
our vessels generally. I have, &c. 

(Signed) N. Ls Fasvras, Commander. 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Thomas B. Capel, K.C.B., 
Commander 


~in- Chief, 
PoRTLAED. 


Weymouth, June, 23rd 1851. 

Srr.—In reply to your letter, dated June 21st, I leave to state, that I 
consider very great benefit has already been derived by the coasters and 
vessels loading stone, 40,000 or 50,000 tons of which is annually ted. 

The breakwater protects them from south (the inner end) to S.S.E., alread 
in from four to five fathome good holding ground, and with 8.W. gales sue 
a atin eee It 7 not sufficiently righ waa to afford arene for 

ships at S.S.E., generally speaking, though, from knowing the holdi 
ground, f should not hesitate, if in command of a line-of-battle-zhip, tebe 
ing the same shelter, viz., from a 8.8.E, gale, by anchoring close up to the 
breakwater. 

A eet class of shipping sought shelter the last winter than during the 
preceding. 

In Tancaky 1851, twenty-four sail came in for shelter: on the 14th, the 
wind moderating (S.S.E,), five sailed. Many of the others shifted their berths, 
evincing their sense of the benefit of the breakwater: the same night and 
nee day it increased to a gale ; the five that sailed were either lost or 
damaged, as was reported by the newspaper at the time, one of them being 
a schooner, lost at Lyme; all hands saved ; another supposed to have foun- 
dered in West Bay, with all hands; but having made no note at the time I 
heard these reports, I only mention the two preceding cases as those which 
are authentic: 

One hundred and thirty sail have been lying at one time during last 
winter, and half that number deriving benefit from the breakwater. It only 
requires that the place should be better known to be more frequented ; and 
I feel it my duty to suggest the expediency of their Lordships promulgating 
information that no dues are levied for anchoriag there, as it appears to be 
the practice of the Cowes pilots, or some of them, to misstate this ; for an 
outward-bound vessel put in here, the master of which would not listen to 
the Cowes pilot, who wished him to bearup, and return to the Isle of Wight, 
assuring him they levied heavy dues for building the breakwater. 

No pilot is requisite to anchor a vessel in Portland Roads, and ships with 
charts do not require one; but I understand by law they are compelled to 
take one the moment they arrive in a line from Lulworth Cove, to the east 
end of the Shambles. If this be the case, and allowed to remain, the Har- 
bour of Refuge will lose a portion of its benefits, and many a man will keep 
the sea, rather than pay a pilot, with the trouble of anchoring and weighing 
a few hours afterwards. Should this be removed, the Portland Harbour of 
Refuge, during the coming winter, will be much more resorted to by shippin 
of larger size, and in greater numbers, particularly by foreigners, if it shoul 
be publicly made known there are no breakwater dues, and a ship may take 
shelter in a long winter night without any payment. 

am, &c, 
(Signed) J. H. Hart, 
Inspecting Commander. 
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NavTicaL Novices. 


SHoAL BETWEEN TonGa AND Fessesz Istanps.—U. 8. Consul at the Feejee 
Islands, in a letter to the Salem Gazette, says :—‘ A very dangerous shoal 
has been discovered between the Tonga and Feejee Islands, parallel of lati- 
tude and longitude not given—a sand bank two miles in length, eight feet 
of water on the middle, and deepening at both ends. In strong 8.E. winds 
it does not break, nor can you discern coloured water, like that of a reef, 
any distance off. Itis described to be a most dangerous shoal, lying directly 
in the track of our whale ships cruziing in this vicinity, and running down 
to the line.” 

[We find the foregoing in the Shipping Gazette, and shall be obliged to 
any of our readers who will take the trouble to send us any further informa- 
tion on it, for the benefit of seamen.— Ed. N.M.] 





Fixzp Licutr on tHE Coast or Portucat.—The Portuguese Government 
has given notice that the new lighthouse on Cape St. Mary has been com- 
pleted, and that it is intended that the display of the light therein shall 
commence on the 24th of this month. 

It is a fized light; and the lantern being 109 feet above high water, it will 
be visible at the distance of seventeen miles from the deck of a vessel ten 
feet above the water. Its position is 36° 56’N. lat., and 7° 51’ long. west 
of Greenwich. 





Tus Danish Government has issued a notice dated the 21st of June last, 
stating that the light of Giedserodde on the island of Falster was to cease, 
and that a temporary fixed light from a lantern was to be shewn close south 
of the lighthouse, at an elevation of 51 feet above the level of the sea, while 
alterations are being made in it. 





Lieut at Sisat.—Capt. Hardie, of the barque Emblem, at Boston (U.S.), 
states that the light at Sisal, of which notice was given some months since, 
has been discontinued. It was not established by the government of the 
country, but by private individuals. Shipmasters having refused to pay the 
light dues demanded, led to its discontinuance.—Shipping Gazette. 


BotTLeE PApEss. 


(94a) Nassau, New Providence, Bahamas, May 15th, 1851. 
Siz.—The enclosed paper was picked up on the beach by a labouring man 
at the south-east point of Andros Island, one of the Bahama Islands on the 
7th February, 1851. This being the earliest conveyance by which it could 
be transmitted since that period, owing to his want of communication with 
the seat of Government it is now forwarded as requested by 
r, 
You most obedient servant, 
Samugy Minne. 


“77.M.S. Scorpion, 5th day of Nov. 1850. 
Lat. 21° 40’ N., Long. 60° 20’ W., wind south-east, light and fine, from 
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Bermuda to St. Thomas, all well: slight set to the south-west about a quarter 


of a mile per hour. 
“ GreorcE B. Carman, Commander.” 


Found at High Point, south-east end of Andros Island, Bahamas.—7th 
February, 1851. 
[This bottle has taken the usual westerly direction of the current. ] 


We find the following in the Shipping Gazette, of the 7th July. 

‘‘ Report of the Timbucto, at Bristol, July 15th; sailed from the West coast 
of Africa, May 14th :— 

“ A bottle, witha slip of paper enclosed, containiag the following : “ Thrown 
over-board from the barque Windermere, bound to Hobart Town, the 20th 
August, 1850, in lat. 4° 24’ N., long. 20° W., was picked up by the natives 
on the beach at Picaniny, Lahou, West coast of Africa, March 6tb, 1851, 
which is in lat. 5° 8’ N., long. 5° 18’ W. 

The Winderemere, appears to have been on the outer edge of the Guinea 
current, when this bottle was thrown overboard, and it has followed the 
usual course of that current to the eastward. The bottle No. 43a, is another 
instance of the same kind. 


SMOKING SHrps. 


{The following on the subject of smoking ships addressed tothe Sh:p- 
ping Gazette, we think so likely to be useful to our own readers that we quote 
it here.—£d, N.M.] 

Albion Tavern, Lower East Smithfield, June 18th. 

Sia.—I have just had a conversation with an intelligent mariner on the 
subject of smoking ships for the purpose of killing vermin. He has told me 
of a simple and effective method [ never heard of, nor do I think the idea is 
much known amongst seamen in this country. The most common way in 
smoking ships for rats at present in use, is by making a fire of charcoal and 
sulphur, or new oak chips, in a vessel’s hold, closing up every hole where 
smoke can escape from, and allowing the hatches to remain closed for about 
twenty-four hours before opening them. This method is oftentimes found 
efficient for the purpose of killing rats, but many other descriptions of vermin 
that infest ships have been found to live after this operation has been 
performed. 

The improved method suggested by my informant, and who is owner and 
shipmaster, I will give in his own words. He said :—“ Latterly my ship was 
infested with rats and other descriptions of vermin. I was speaking with the 
master of a Dutch vessel on the subject, who told me when he smoked his 
vesssl he always did it with quicksilver. After ascertaining the process of 
doing this, I made the experiment in my ship, and, what is gratifying to 
add, found it completely successful. The method of smoking a ship with 
quicksilver is upon the same principle as regards preparing the ship to be 
smoked with charcoal or new oak chips, &c.; the hatches and portholes 
are also closed, and provisions, &c., removed on deck. The quantity of 
quicksilver used was about two pounds and a half, or 10s. worth. The 
quicksilver was put into an iron pot, hung up to a beam over the ballast. 
A lighted torch was hove into the pot, and the hatch closed immediately, 
and secured with clay to prevent the vapour from escaping. Half an hour 
is sufficient time for the hatches to remain clused. Rats, mice, bugs, cock- 
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roaches, fleas, centipedes, tarantulas, scorpions, and everything that had life 
when the hatches were closed, all ceased to exist, from the killing effects 
arising out of the vapour from quicksilver.” 
Iam &c., 
H. Dempster. 


Francis’s Luvs Car. 


Steamer Indus at sea, June 17th, 1851. 

Srm.—In looking over some of your back numbers, I find a full description 
of “ Francis’s Life Car,” which according to the writer has done excellent 
service, and particularly in saving over 200 lives from the wreck of the 
Ayrshire. I observe also that an account of the localities of the life pre- 
serving apparatus would be interesting to you, and I doubt not the publication 
of the same will be useful to the tempest-tost mariner. 

I am surprised that the party who furnished the article on “ Francis’s Life 
Car,” should not have forgotten his own interest so far as to say a word 
about the means of preserving life in Massachusetts Bay, where the ‘‘ Mas- 
sachuetts Humane Society,” has for more than sixty years been busy in pro- 
moting the means for saving life and restoring those who may have been 
ale drowned. ‘The article alluded to informs the public that the New 

ork Society, under the patronage of Government, has located boats, rockets, 
&c., on the coast, from Nantucket to Texas. I have to request you to 
enlighten the public further b oe the printed account of the locations 
of the boats and apparatus of the ‘“‘ Massachusetts Humane Society,’’ which 
I now enclose, whereby you will perceive that they extend from Packernuk 
Light on the western aad of the Elizabeth Islands, fronting Buzzards Bay 
to Newburyport, where there is another Humane Society, whose operations 
extend further east. I might also say, and truly, that the ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Humane Society,’’ procured in 1848-9, an appropriation of about £1500 
from the General Government, and about £500 from the State of Massa- 
chusetts for the purpose of adding to the means already employed in saving 
life in and about the waters of Massachusetts Bay, and that these appropria- 
tions awakened the New Yorkers to the necessity of providing means for the 
same purpoee on the coasts of Long Island and New Jersey, where so many 
lives have been sacrificed, in times past for want of action. The Massachusetts 
Humane Society considered fully the subject of iron boats, as compared to 
light lap streak boats for the purposes indicated, and came to the conclu- 
sion that the people who man the life boats should be consulted, as to the 
vehicle best adapted to the dangers of the coasts, and so they built and ordered 
boats. Ifa longer experience should show that some boats are superior in 
a surf and for durability they must be adopted. I have been acquainted with 
Francie’s Metallic boats for a long time, and in giving my verdict as to the 
gaperiority of wooden boats for the ‘ Massachusetts Humane Society,’’ I 
took into consideration the fact that the models of the Metallic Boats in 
1848-9, for surf boats were defective. If in the natural course of things, Mr. 
Francis has got up new dies for corrugating metal, so as to make good 
models, F shall most heartily go for metallic boats for the many good results 
stated in your Magazine. 

There are no selfish reasons connected with my recommendation, so far 
as my experience goes, of the wooden boats protected by strong India 
Rubber cloth fenders and buoys as described, whereas the accounts of 
the metallic boats, smack a little of the recommendations of interested 
parties. I am, &c., - 

R. B. Forzss. 
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A List or ExamMixep Masters AND Mares. 
EC, Extra Master.—O C, Ordinary Master.—1 M, First Mate.—2 M, Second Mate. 
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THe Waaxs FisHgries. . 


Offictal Guide to the Finest Fisheries. 
Tue following document has been recently issued by the United States Go- 
vernment for the guidance of its whalers in all the important regions of the 
whale fisheries: — 


To Commander L. Warrington, Chief of Bureau of Ordnance and Hydro- 
graphy. 
Siz,—I have the honor to inclose for your official action the accompanying 
‘* Notice to Whalemen,” which is derived from the investigations that have 
been carried on at this office with regard to the migratory habits and places 
of resort of the whale, sperm or right, I have reason to believe that the 
right whale, of the southern hemisphere is quite a different arimal to 
that of the northern; that the two are separated by (to them) an seu ere 
ble barrier. I have also reason to suspect, from results that have been elicited 
in the course of these investigations, that the same whale which is taken in 
Behring's Straits is taken in Baffin Bay also; and, if this be so, these in- 
vestigations prove beyond question that this animal cannot pass from one 
region to the other except through the Arctic ocean; and hence we are 
entitled to infer that there is, at times, at least, an open water communica- 
tion, between these and the bay; in other words, that there is a north-west 
passage. This interesting piece of circumstantial evidence in favour of a 
passage there was called to the notice of Lieut. De Haven, when he left this 
office to take command of the expeditioa in search of Sir John Franklin and 
his companions. So much was that enterprising officer impressed with the 
importance of this suggestion, and the considerations growing out of it, that 
he expressed his intention, after reaching the Arctic sea, to observe closely 
the habits of the whale, and should this fish take a westwardly course, to use 
them as pilots by the way. The wind and current charts give me reason to 
conjecture that the whalemen who attempt te cruize in high soathern lati- 
tudes will find it a region of heavy weather, for though our researches have 
not yet been extended to that quarter, the results attained with regard to 
to the trade winds indicate, that in the general system of atmospherical 
circulation the prevailing winds are less liable to interruption, and that the 
general system of circulation is more active in the southern than in the 
nosthern hemisphere; and therefore it may be suggested, by way of precau- 
tion, that none but staunch, well fitted and found vessels should undertake 
the high southern cruize. 
I am, &c., 


M. F. Mauay, Leeuferant, U.S.N. 
' National Observatory, Washington, April 16th, 1851. 


Notice to Whalemen. 


Captain Daincl M‘Kenzie of New Bedford and George Manning of New York, 
have been engaged fora year in procuring for this office information from ~ 
whalers and others concerning navigation and its industrial pursuits of the sea. 
The log-books containing this information have been used here by Licutenants 
Herndon, Leigh, and Fleming, of the navy, in making a chart to show when 
and where our whalemen have searched for whales; whenand where they have 
found them; with what abundance; and whether in shoals or alone. This chart 
divides the ocean into districts of 5° latitude by 5° longitude, perpendicularly 
through each of which districts are twelve columns for the twelve months; 
and horizontally through each of which districts are three lines; one to show 
the number of days that have been spent in cach month in every district, and 
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An inflated buoy is laced to the battens, rivetted through the timbers, 
like those on ships top-gallant and royal-yards to bend the sails to; they 
are blown up by a pair of bellows; three buoys or cylinders are made of 
double vulcanized India Rubber canvas, and resist a heavy shock; in each 
end of the boat is a bag shaped like the end of the boat, and made of some 
material inflated in the same way, and under tbe thwarts on each side 
another cylinder with five or six distending hoops, ten feet long, by ten 
inches diameter, nearly self inflating. 

These boats have been found to be difficult to capsize, and when capsized 
by any unexpected casualty they are easily righted, in consequence of their 
buoyant properties causing them to float very high out of the water;—thus 
the ends when bottom up have a constant tendency to get out of the 
water. 

[Our correspondent gives a sketch of a life boat in his letter: it resembles so 
much in appearance an ordinary whale boat that with the above description, no 
more is necessary. The Massachusetts list shall appear in our next.— Ep. ] 


Forses’s New Ric ror Sars, &c. 


48, Stall Street, Boston. 
Herewith I have the pleasure to hand you a sketch of my “new rig,” as 
adopted in the following vessels within the last few years in the United 
States. 


Auxiliary steamers— Massachussetts and Edith, steamer Midas, the masts 


being in these cases fidded abaft, which mode is recommended for steamers 
as it enables them to have topmasts, without any interference with the lower 
topsail, the lower yards, &c., the fore and aft sails being set on trysail masts. 

Sailing ships—Samoset, Reindeer, Lantao, Race-Horse, and several others 
whose names have escaped my recollection. 

The advantages of this rig especially for large merchant ships and whalers 
are numerous, and largely outweigh any objections, as the unsight- 
liness of the doublings. 

Among the most prominent of the advantages are, the ease with which the 
ship may be brought under sail equal to double reefs, namely, by simply 
taking in the top-gallant-sails, or in a squall merely clewing them down, 
leaving the watch to stand by the main-sail and thus do justice to the ship. 
In narrow waters, particularly in squally weather, this rig offers great advan- 
tages, as it does also in sounding while running large, in running for land 
in thick weather or by night, as the ship can be hauled on a wind instantly 
under sail equal to double reefed top-sails, simply by clewing down the top- 

t-sails. It is seldom necessary to call all hands, as the watch can take 
care of the ship with this rig, more effectively and with less loss of time and dis- 
tance, than all hands can do with the ship rigged in the old style. In Atlantic 
navigation more especially, there is great saving of labour, and time, and 
wear and tear. And I do not hesitate to say that in crossing the Atlantic to 
the westward in winter, a ship rigged after my plan will gain an advantage 
at the least, of two or three days over the old ng and with less cost of labour 
and much less wear and tear and anxiety to captain and officers. It will be 
observed that the yards on the main-mast spread considerably more canvas 
than those on the fore, and that the same time the sails can be raised on 
both masts, that is to say, the fore-top-sail, is the same in size as the main-top- 
gallant sail, the fore-top-gallant is the same as the main-royal, &c., or in 
other words all the square sails on the fore-mast except the fore-sail fit the 
“nain-masts and  behary one story higher up, and the same relative difference 

*s between the mizen and the fore. 
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I could write a volume on the subject of the advantages of the rig for all 
vessels of war or merchantmen, and whether for the Atlantic or the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, Coast of China, &c., but I am aware that to attract the 
attention of your readers I must leave something to their experienced ima- 
ginations. As to the plan being entitled to the name of “new rig,” I would 
remark that this mode of setting a topsail, at the heel of the topmast, under 
the cap, is not new, for I have seen many schooners so rigged, with a large 
top-gallant sail above what may be called a close reefed topsail ; and I have 
since maturing and adopting this plan in several ships of my own, heard of 
one or two ships trading between India and China, similarly rigged, that is 
to say, with two yards on the old top-mast, thereby dividing the old topsail 
into two parts, but the plan has never before been completely and symmetri- 
cally carried out in large ships, and so I think I am entitled to it “my 
rig." Ihave had the satisfaction of introducing many improvements in the 
rigging and fitting of ships, and I think, I am entitled from many years ex- 
perience of ships at sea and in port, to the attentive consideration of your 
nautical readers. 

I am, &c. 
R. B. Forses. 

[Mr. Forbes has sent us a rough lithographed outline of his new rig, but had 
better have sent us acut more adapted to the size of our page. The main 
’ features of it are, more drop to the lower course, and a longer head to his lower 
masts; the topsail is divided into a lower and upper one, the yard of the lower 
topsail travelling on the part of the topmast below the lower cap; the topgallant 
sail and royal remaining as before. The yards are very square having long 
yard arms, and an additional one aloft (both fore and main,) is so much addi- 
ditional top weight.—Eb. ] 


Epwarkps’ PaTtENT PRESERVED PorarTo. 


We are gratified in finding that Edwards’ Patent Preserved Potato, after its 
general use and acknowledged value in Her Majesty’s Services, on board ship 
as well asthe Mercantile Marine for several years, is now meeting with the 
favourable consideration of the Home authorities, for certain seasons of the year 
when no doubt this wholesome vegetable, and antiscorbutic diet, would be found 
@ great acquisition to the scale of victualling for Hospitals, Prisons, Unions, and 
similar public establishments, as well as for shipping generally. In confirma- 
tion of this we refer our readers to the extract of a Report by that eminent 
authority, Dr. Baly, to the Directors of Convict Prisons. 


EXTRACT OF REPORT FROM Dr. BALy. 


‘* Millbank Prison, June 20th, 1851. 

“Being requested by you to report whether, in my opinion, it is desirable to 
introduce into the prisons and hulks the use of Edwards’ Preserved Potato, I beg 
leave to state that this article of food will, I believe, be very useful under certain 
circumstances in prisons and hulks and very generally in convict ships. 

‘“*f have examined the sample which accompanied your letter and find no 
reason to doubt that it possesses (at least in a great degree) the nutritious and 
antiscorbutic properties of the Potato. 

“For convict ships on long voyages, the Preserved Potato is much to be pre- 
ferred to the potato in its natural state, on account of its less bulk, and of its 
keeping well in all climates, and a supply should in my opinion, be taken out by 
every ship going to the more distant penal settlements. 

“In former years it has for several weeks during the summer been found im- 
possible to obtain an adequate supply of good potatoes for the prisoners ; the 
same thing must occur in other prisons and the hulks, and under such circum- 
stances in all these establishments Edwards’ Preserved Potato, would I believe, 
be the best substitute for the fresh vegetable.” 

(Signed) Wx. Baty, m.v., Medical Inspector. 

To the Directors of Convict Prisons. pS en 2 

NO. 8.——VOL. XX. 3 L 
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Official Guide to the Finest Fisheries. 
Tue following document has been recently issued by the United States Go- 
vernment for the guidance of its whalers in all the important regions of the 
whale fisheries: — | 


To Commaader L. Warrington, Chief of Bureau of Ordnance and Hydro- 

graphy. | 
Siz,—I have the honor to inclose for your official action the accompanying 
‘* Notice to Whalemen,” which is derived from the investigations that have 
been carried on at this office with regard to the migratory habits and places 
of resort of the whale, sperm or right, I have reason to believe that the 
right whale, of the southern hemisphere is quite a different aaimal to 
that of the northern; that the two are separated by (to them) an impassa- 
ble barrier. I have also reason to suspect, from results that have been elicited 
in the course of these investigations, that the same whale which is taken in 
Behring’s Straits is taken in Baffin Bay also; and, if this be so, these in- 
vestigations prove beyond question that this animal cannot pass from one 
region to the other except through the Arctic ocean; and hence we are 
entitled to infer that there is, at times, at least, an open water communica- 
tion, between these and the bay; in other words, that there is a north-west 
passage. This interesting piece of circumstantial evidence in favour of a 
passage there was called to the notice of Lieut. De Haven, when he left this 
office to take command of the expeditioa in search of Sir John Franklin and 
his companions. So much was that enterprising officer impressed with the 
importance of this suggestion, and the considerations growing out of it, that 
he expreseed his intention, after reaching the Arctic sea, to observe closely 
the habits of the whale, and should this fish take a westwardly course, to use 
them as pilots by the way. The wind and current charts give me reason to 
conjecture that the whalemen who attempt to cruize in high soathern lati- 
tudes will find it a region of heavy weather, for though ear researches have 
not yet been extended to that quarter, the results attained with regard to 
to the trade winds indicate, that in the general system of atmogpherical 
circulation the prevailing winds are less liable to interruption, and that the 
general system of circulation is more active in the southern than in the 
nosthern hemisphere; and therefore it may be suggested, by way of precau- 
tion, that none but staunch, well fitted and found vessels should undertake 
the high southern cruize. 

I am, &c., 


M. F. Maury, Lteutexant, U.S.N. 
National Observatory, Washington, April 16th, 1851. 


Notice to Whalemen, 


Captain Daincl M‘Kenzie of New Bedford and George Manning of New York, 
have been engaged fora year in procuring for this office information from ~ 
whalers and others concerning navigation and its industrial pursuits of the sea. 
The log-books containing this information have been used here by Lieutenants 
Herndon, Leigh, and Fleming, of the navy, in making a chart to show when 
and where our whalemen have searched for whales; whenand where they have 
found them; with what abundance; and whether in shoals or alone. This chart 
divides the ocean into districts of 5° latitude by 5° longitude, perpendicularly 
through each of which districts are twelve columns for the twelve months; 
and horizontally through each of which districts are three lincs; one to show 
the number of days that bave been spent in cach month in every district, and 
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the two others to show the number of days in which whales, sperm or right, 
have been seen. Thus:— 


(Extract from the whale chart.) 
85° W. A. 80° W. 


Ease | SED | cee | eee | eee | 





Whales seen right ....... ae 














Days of search ......... deeens|: + Ol 67 | 102{ 179 | 138 97 
No. of days sperm ........., 25 0 0 0 25 13 


M 
Whales seen right ......... 0 0 0 0 0 ft) 


Days of search ...........000., 148 96 39 54 25 
5 






















85° W. A.—Continued. 80° W. 









138 | 108 94 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


5° N...|Days of search ..... Svesuavedsl LOO 148 | 175 
No. of days sperm ......... 0 0 0 
Whales seen right ......... 0 0 0 












































Equator. 

Days of search .......seccees: 157 | 173 ; 181 | 167 [ 118 75 

No. of days sperm ......... 30 35 40 45 40 6 

Whales seen right ......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 

5° $...|-—_—_— eer — —- een © _—_— 

Days of search ...... genavain’ 8 0 26} 116 | 222] 255 

No. of days sperm ...... 26 21 11] 14 3 10 
10° §...|Whales seen right ....... ; 0 0 0 0 0 0 
80° W. B. 75° W. 


eee | RS eee | oe CROP | Eee | eee 








Days of search........... nieias 5 
No. of days sperm............ PY 
Whales seen right............] 27 7 0 
45° S... eee |e | Ce ee ee, | ee | 
Days of search........e.esee. 48 58 - 
No. of days sperm............,| 5 0 0 
50° S... |Whales seen right............ 5 L 0 
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80° W. B.—continued. 75° W. 
June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
40° §... |Days of search..........s0000 8 0 26 | 116 | 222 | 255 
No. of days sperm,,........... 0 0 7 41 76 | 105 
Whales seen right............ 0 0 7 4l 76 | 105 
45°8... |—_——__-—___—_—_ 
Days of search..........s0000- 6 0 0 5 4 22 
No. of days sperm......... w.| 0 0 0 0 0 1 
50° S... |Whales seen right ........... 0 0 0 0 0 10 


The above is an extract from the chart, which, not being ready for publica- 
tion, nevertheless affords information that I have thought might prove of some 
vous to the great national interests which attaches to the American whaling 

usiness, 

It will appear from the above sample that I have examined the log-books of 
whalers, who, altogether, have spent 1,124 days in the district (IV) between the 
Equator and 5° N., 80°., and 85° W., without ever having seen a whale, either 
sperm or right, within it; whereas in the district (M) that joins it on the south 
sperm whales have been seen in every month of the year, except January, Fe- 
bruary, and March, and right whales never; and it appears that the district (P) 
which joins this one immediately on the south, is frequented by the sperm 
whale all the year round, but never by the right. 

If the information afforded by the great number of vessels whose logs have 
chanced to be examined for these districts be a fair sample of what the whole 
would show, as it is supposed to be, then it would appear altogether useless to 
look here for right whales; or in the first-mentioned district (N) either for 
right or sperm. 

In the sample marked B, off the west coast of South America, between 40° 
and 50° S., 75° and 80° W., it appears that the upper district (Q) is not much 
frequented by the whalers in May, June, and July, nor by the whales in January, 
February, and March, except sperm, which are most abundant in March, April, 
and August. Whether it be a place of much resort for either kind in May, 
June, and July, we have not found log-books enough to show. 

It is almost of as much importance for whalemen to know where whales are 
not to be found, as to know where they are; for this is a case in which negative 
information is almost as valuable as that which is positive. 

. I have, therefore, selected from the whale chart, those districts of the ocean 
in which most whales have been found in former years; whether they have 
changed their places of resort my information does not enable me to say. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





DESTRUCTION OF THE ARDASEER. 


Penang, 17th April, 1851. 

We have been favoured with the following account of the loss, by fire, of the 
ship Ardaseer of this port :— 

Mr. Epitor.—The ship Ardaseer, under my command, was destroyed by fire, 
on the night of the 10th inst.; may I request you will insert the following ac- 
count of her loss in one of your columns. The ship Ardaseer left Singapore on 
the morning of the 4th of April for Calcutta, with a general cargo, besides a 
quantity of treasure, and was in sight of Pulo Bouton, which island bore N.N.W. 
about ten miles, when the sad disaster, which it is my painful task to narrate, 
occurred. At 8 p.m, I had just returned from forward after taking the bearings 
of the island, and requested the chief officer (Mr. Rogers) who was in charge of 
the deck to look out for the same, when the gunner and his mate rushed up from 
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the after hatch reporting a quantity of smoke in the gunroom. Immediately 
the chief officer, and myself, entered the gunroom with other hands, and 
found no appearance of fire, but a dense smoke issuing from the after part of 
the ship, our first care was to hand up copper powder magazines; whilst doing 
this the 2nd officer (Mr. Chapman) with other hands were hoisting up water 
and passing it down below, great quantities were thrown where the smoke was 
most thick. | 

The carpenters were now ordered to scuttle the gundeck over the place we 
supposed the fire to be, and through these scuttles water hoses were lead, and 
water thrown as fast as all hands could hoist it up. We were now about an hour 
using every exertion to get the fire under, but apparently to no purpose, and no 
one could remain below from suffocation, the smoke being so dense. I now 
thought it best to try and smother the fire with wet sails, which was accordingly 
done, every scuttle and aperture from whence the smoke issued being completely 
blocked up below. After this we battened down the hatches fore and aft and 
also covered them with wet sails. Before putting on the after hatch I am giad 
to say we were enabled with difficulty to save a portion of the treasure. I now 
wore ship with her head towards Penang, hoping to get to this place before the 
fire destroyed the vessel, supposing it to be a smouldering one. Orders were 
given to get the long boat out and the quarter boats im readiness; before this 
could be accomplished, the after hatch burst open and volumes of smeke issued 
forth, the smoke was so thick im the cabins, by this time, that I could only save 
ene out of three chronometers. 

The fire had spread fore and aft, and as the decks were no longer tenahle, I 
ordered all hands into the boats, and only had time to get a small keg of water 
which was in the galley, anda few pounds of biscuit. With this we left the ship 
and laid off till she was in a blaze up toher trucks. The interval of time between 
the first ammouncement of the smoke until the vessel was enveloped in flames 
was scarcely two hours, the extraordinary rapidity of the fire precluded the 
possibility of either myself, officers, passengers, or crew, saving any of their 
private property. I was in the long boat with the greater part of the crew and 
treasure, the chief officer in the gig, and the 2nd officer in the cutter (with the 

ngers) and each having a portion of treasure, I steered for Penang, order- 
ing the boats to keep close company. We sailed and pulled until noon next 


day, it had fallen calm, and the sun imtensely hot, and the crew and passengers 


suffering much from want of water. 

We were now fifty miles from Penang, when a sail was descried in the 
offing, for which we pulled, and after three hours great exertion on the part of 
the crew, who behaved admirably well throughout this trying situation, we 
succeeded in reaching the vessel which proved to be the Bremen ship Lezbnttz, 
Capt. Wieting, by whom we were received on board, and shown the most un- 
remitting attention and kindness. Capt. Wieting on consideration thought it 
best to bear away for this port, where he landed us on the afternoor of the 12th. 
As to the cause of this disastrous event I can only ascribe it to the supposition 
of there being inflammable matter in the China cargo, which was all stowed in 
the after part of the ship. My suspicions are excited the more on this point 
from the total destruction of the ship in so short a time. 

fam, &c. 
Henry Lovett, 
Commander of the late ship Ardaseer. 


—eweee ~ 


The royal mail steam ship Magdalena, of 2250 tons barthen, has just becn 
launched from Mr. Pitcher’s dockyard, at Northflect. Her dimensions, &c., 
are the same in every respect as those of her sister ship the Orinoco, which was 
launched from the same yard on the 17th ult. The ceremony of naming the 
vessel was performed by Miss Chappcll, daughter of Capt. Chappel, r.n., Se- 
cretary to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 
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Navat AIDE-pDE-CaMP TO THE QuerN.—On the nomination of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the Queen has been pleased to appoint Capt. Frederick 
William Beechey, (1827) F.R.s., the distinguished Arctic and Surveying officer, 
to be one of Her Majesty’s Naval Aides-dc-Camp, in the room of Rear-Admiral 
Sir James Stirling, promoted. 





Quickest Passice on Recorp From Corru to Marta.—Her Majesty’s Mail 
steam packet Curadoc, S. H. Derriman, Esq., Lieut. commanding, arrived at 
Malta on the night of July 9th, in forty-six hours and twenty minutes from 
Corfu, touching at Samos, Patras, and Zante. 





Com. Hall, of the Coast Guard Service, has received from the underwriters 
of the Serinyapatam, which grounded near Portland a few weeks since, an ele- 
gant silver tea service as an acknowledgment of the valuable services rendered 
by him on the occasion. 





' A paper was read at the late meeting of the British Association, on the 
Rise and Fall of the Barometer, by Mr. W. H. B. Webster.—The object of 
this communication was to show that there was a compensation and recipro- 
cation of temperature going on at distant places on the earth at the same 
time and from time to time, and that the direction of the wind was determined 
by the relative rise and fall of the Barometer, the current of air setting from 
the place where it stood high towards those where it stood low, and that heat 
and cold were the great moving causes in these changes and not evapora- 
tion and condensation. These views were illustrated by several examples of 
the comparative heat and cold of the same days in polar regions and in London, 
and the course of the wind in tropical and temperate, arctic and equatorial 
places,—and the manner in which these facts corroborated his views were 
pointed out. 





Commodore Aulick, of the United States frigate, Susquehanna, sailed lately 
from San Francisco for Japan, with full instructions to open a commercial 
intercourse with that kingdom if possible. He took with him a number of 
shipwrecked Japanese. Both California and the older states look with longing 
eyes towards the Sandwich Islands, the chief depot and entrepot for American 
whalers, and the half way house to Asia. 





A letter from Stockholm of the 24th ult., states that the Swedish Govern- 
ment has decided upon sending the corvette Eugenie on a voyage of circum- 
navigation, and invited the Royal Academy of Stockholm to name a scientific 
committee to accompany the expedition. The academy, the correspondent 
adds, has already appointed M. M. Skoyman, a Zoologist, Anderson a Botanist, 
and Kindal a Physician, to form a part of it. 


New CuHarts. 


Published by the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, and Sold by J. D. Potter, 
3 


1, Poultry. 
s. d. 
Ing ann, Souru Coast, Kinsace Harsoor, Com. Wolfe, R.N., 1849 2 6 
Ditto do. Sheet 16, Brattin Heap To WexrForD, Capt. Frazer, 
R.N., 1847, ’ ‘ . 2 0 
Ditto do. YoucuHat, Harsour, Com. Frazer, R.N., 1850 2 0 
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Scornanp, Norta Coast, Locu, Ertpor., Com. Otter, R.N., 1844 1 0 
ARCHIPELAGO, SALONIK1 Bary, Capt. Graves, R.N., 1850. ‘ ‘; 1 0 
Cyprcs Is.tanp, Capt. Graves, R. N., 1849. ‘ q ‘ - 8 0 
MEDITERRANEAN Licats, corrected to July, 1851... ; ‘ 0 6 
BELGIAN, Russian, &c., Ditto do. ‘ ; 1 0 


EDWARD DUNSTERVILLE, Master RN. 
Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, July 21st, 1851. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 21st of June, to the 20th of July, 1851. 


























ois Barometer. Wind. 
e | o {In Inches and| Thermometer 
= Al Decimals. in the shade. Quarter ‘Strength 
a4 - —aee| | oe ——— ees 
s|s a a) a.M. | P.M. la. M 
S| 3 19 a.m. (3 pom. | o | Pee) eee eee eee 
In Dec|In Dec] ®° | ° | ° 
21 |8. 29°92 | 29°81 | 71 | 79 | 54 SE 8 2 4 
#2 |Su. | 29°83 | 29°90 | 61 | 64 | 58 NW | NW 5 3 
23 |M. | 80°18 | 30°23 | 57 | 63 | 47 N N 4 4 
24 \T. 80:28 | 30:28 | 59 | 68 | 45 NE | NWi 2 2 
25 |W. | 30°80 | 30-28 | 66 | 73 | 52 SW | BW {2 2 
26 |Th.] 30°27 | 30°36 | 67 | 79 | 52 Swi 8W i 1 2 
27 |F. | 30-21 | 30°20 | 7@ | 83 | 54 E |e li /3 
28 |S. 30°20 | 30°22 | 70 | 78 | 57 SE NE | I 8 
29 |S8u. | 30°21 | 30°21 | 70 | 76 | 55 N BE {1 5 
30 |M. | 30°18 | 30°17 | 56 | 75 | 54 NE RE | 2 4 


| 
| 
| 
| 














1 |Tu.} 30°06 | 30-08 | 69 | 77 | 56 8E | sE |2 | 2 
9 iW. | 29°91 | 29°92 | 65 | 79 | 59 NE | NE/|2 | 4 
3 |Th.| 30:04 | 30:03 | 57 | 64 | 55 N nN 15 [5 
a iF. | 30.04 | 30-04 | 54 | 64 | 52 NE] N lala 
6 |8. 30°04 | 80-00 | 53 ] 71 | 44 NE NW / 1 1 
6 i8u. | 30°08 | 3009 | 63 | 67 | 51 NW/] w [2/1 
7 'M. | 30:07 | 30-01 | 64 | 72 | 56 NW] w/]3/1 
8 |Tu.| 29 81 | 29°78 | 64 | 71 1 57 NW i NW /2 /38 
9 |W. | 29-86 | 29:76 | 57 | 63 | 51 sw| swi2 {3 
10 |Th.| 29°71 | 29°73 | 58 | 55 | 50 NW] NW |2 |2 
11 |F. | 30°14 | 30°15 | 56 | 64 | 43 NW|NW/]4 | 4 
12 '8. | 3004 | 30:00 | 65 | 74 | 57 sw | sw /2/13 
13 ‘Sa. | 29:88 | 2982 | 66 | 70 | 54 swiswia|5 
14 |M. | 2953 | 29°55 | 67 | 68 | 58 swiwi6{5 
15 |Tu.| 29:78 | 2978 | 62 | 67 , 59 wilwi4a4is 
16 |W. | 29°78 | 29°80 | 56 | 64 | 45 NW| N /3 1/3 
17 i'Th.| 29°83 | 29°85 | 58 | 65 | 51 WwW WwW 2 3 
18 |F. | 2989 | 29°92 | 54 | 64 | 46 N | NE|2 |2 
19 ‘8. | 29:99 | 2997 | 59 | 59; 46 swiss {2 {5 

29°76 5 15 












June, 1851.—Mean height of the barometer = 30'052 inches; mean temperature ™ 58°5 
degrees; depth of rain fallen = 1°38 inches. 


Erratum,—p. 380, line 22, for Oxholm read Axholm. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letters signed Spratly and March are received, and will appear in our 
next. 

The plan accompanying Capt. Sherringham’s paper, is unavoidably deferred 
for our next. 





Hunt, Printer, 6, New Church Street, Edgwarc Road. 
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DIAGRAM OF RANGES i tp 
beaween Eamouth and Pagham; and the irregularity in the rise and fall of the Tides in 


the Harbours from Portland to Portsmouth; 
the progress of the ddmiralty Survey ;— by Captain W.L. Sheringham RN. | 


Shewing the Range ofa Spring and Neap Vide, the first on the day of Syzygy, at ten places on the Coast 
ye) ee deduced from actual observations obtained during 






















































































TE. GHAM 
D | LEPE ano CALSHOT PORTSMOUTH | CHICHESTER | vps , Rn 
EXMOUTH PORTLAN POOL-E YARMOUTH ATHERFIELD ard Tide | Place of Observation inside the Points Place of Observation. outside the Bar 
. the entrance of the Beaulieu. | Place of Observation the landing steps By the Docky’ Guage. A Ee | near the Entrance. 
Place of Ol sda sha ails Whig Write Secin Obuavations att the ae aoe Place of Observation the Coast Guard | Place of Observation the landing place PH sapbsasc nee a stand for three hours, near the Castle, No second H.W. at Calshot, near the ast- * 
abreast of the Goast Guard Station. Tide Guage and the Bill. 10 ti Quay at Brownsea, at the Town Quay. Hurst Camber may be put no second HW.although there is at | but there is at Southampton. | | 
| | is the range of a Spring Tide a@ OS 0". — _ considered the same, but at Newtown it | Bucklers Hard. The fine lines shew the — | | 5 : 
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SEPTEMBER, 1851. 


ReMARKS ON A PAssAGE FROM SINGAPORE To SHANGHAI, tn the ship 
Viscount Sandon, during the strength of the north-east mon- 
soon. 


October 17th, 1850.—Sailed from Singapore with light variable 
airs, which obliged us to anchor every tide, aad observed that these set 
very strong to the westward, but quite weak to the eastward or out of 
the strait. 

October 18¢h.—At 10h. 30m. P.m., passed Pedro Branco, havin 
light easterly airs, and stood to the northward. On the 26th caned 
the North Natunas, having experienced strong southerly currents, with 
the wind variable from south-west and west. Steered to pass between 
the Louisa and Royal Charlotte Shoals, and sighted the latter, bearing 
N.E.b.N. at 6 p.m. on the 30th, having as we advanced to the eastward 
gradually drawn out of the southerly current. 

November 3rd.—Sighted Balabac Island, the weather excessively 
hot, and nothing but faint variable airs and calms, with showers occa= — 
sionally, and lightning during the night. On the 6th, in lat. 10° N., 
and long. 117° 45’ E., got the north-east monsoon, strength 4, 
worked ship to the northward. On the 10th, strength 2 and 3, wind 
N.E. to E.N.E. From this date to the 19th the wind continued light 
from north to east, the weather being remarkably fine, barometer being 
steady at 29-90, thermometer 80°. On the 19th the wind freshened 
up very rapidly, and although no change in the barometer I anticipated 
a blow, being just at the change of the moon. We were now thirty- 
three days from Singapore, and only in 174° N. and 120° E., with a 
strong monsoon gale anda very high short sea. Kent the Coast of 
Luconia close aboard, as we found the sea much smoother near the land 
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than in the offing. In reaching in towards the land in the afternoon, 
I discovered that the coast was not correctly laid down on Horsburgh’s 
Chart; when within two miles and a half of the shore, I took observa- 
tions for the longitude, knowing that my chronometers were very accurate, 
and having obtained a good meridian altitude, there was no difficulty in 
ascertaining our exact position—latitude at time of sights 17° 28’ N., 
longitude by mean of three chronometers 120° 26’ E., which would 
place me seven miles inland; latitude by bearings 17° 18’ N., long. 
120° 23' E., making Point Dille, which is very low and extending far 
to seaward, to be laid down 10’ too far south. Neither can I reconcile 
Horsburgh’s remarks respecting Bigan Road, unless Point Dille be 
further to the northward than the position assigned to it, which is lat. 
17° 26’ N., long. 120° 18’ E., for he says, that Bigan Road is in about 
Jat. 17° 35’ N., and sheltered from north-cast winds by Point Dille, 
which projects far out to the northward, consequently Point Dille must 
be to the northward of 17° 35’ N. 

There are a number of villages on this part of the coast, apparently 
ee by Martello Towers; there were also many trading craft at 
anchor. 

With a succession of strong monsoon gales and against a high sea, 
we continued working to the northward, and on the 24th made the 
North Bashees; between these and the south end of Formosa expe- 
rienced a very heavy gale. Ship hove to under aclose reefed main- 
top-sail for two days, the sea running tremendously high, expecting to 
have the decks swept every moment; one sea broke aboard, which 
smashed all the hencoops on the poop, broke the glass of the skylights, 
although well secured with tarpaulins battened down; there was also an 
immense body of water on the main-deck, causing the ship to stagger 
under the enormous weight. 

The heavy sea which is always experienced here in blowing weather, 
is occasioned by the current which generally runs to the north along 
the coast of Formosa. The first day of the gale we were set N. 22° E. 
twenty-seven miles. It appears that these gales repress the current, 
for on the second day we had only eight miles, and on the third day, 
November 28th, there was no perceptible current. Finding that I 
could not gain anything to windward by working along the Coast of 
Formosa, against such a series of strong gales, and a high turbulent sea 
rising like a wall against the bows, and rolling in over the top-gallant- 
forecastle in an immense body, besides this, that the ship pitched so 
heavily that her jib-boom was often in the water and we were obliged to 
calTy & veiait press of sail to hold our own;—in the midst of these 
difficulties, the continual heavy straining of the ship, the great wear and 
tear of rigging and sails, the crew worn out with fatigue and constantly 
wet, often immersed, I deemed it advisable to stand out in the Pacific as 
it appeared my only chance of effecting the passage, and I expected more 
moderate weather as I advanced, or rather receded from the coast. In 
this I was not mistaken. On the 29th I passed to the northward of 
Botel Tobago Xima, and stood to the eastward, occasionally making a 
tack to the north-west, kept between the parallels of 19° and 20° 
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north until I reached the long. of 1334° east, which I did on the 8th 
December. 

Having to navigate through an unexplored sea, I had now a look out 
stationed at the mast-head day and night, besides the usual look out on 
the forecastle head. On the Sth, the wind hauled to the E.N.E., tacked 
and stood to the northward. I had now gained a position which enabled 
me to make a fair wind of the north-east monsoon, and was spanking 
up at the rate of 170 to 195 miles in twenty-four hours. On the morn- 
ing of the 12th, I sighted Harbour and Bungalow Islands, and up to 
this time I had not met with any dangers. I passed a group of islands 
at a distance of about fifteen miles, as laid down in my chart, but being 
in the night although I had a well defined horizon and it was quite clear 
I could not discern them. As day advanced I steered to make a shoal 
laid down in lat. 26° 58’ N., long. 131° 36’, but could see nothing 
of it. Having reached Harbour and Bungalow Islands, and there cone 
no other dangers laid down on the chart in the route I had to pursue, 
began to congratulate myself at being free of them; but I was soon 
undeceived, for the man on the look out at the mast-head, reported a 
rock ahead; then islands on the port and starboard bows: these were 
a the beginning; I kept my course and at noon being close to the 
rocks, I sent the chief officer to examine them. The highest is about 
twenty feet with two low detached rocks a cable’s length to the west- 
ward, and a reef between them; a quarter of a cable’s length on the 
north-west side of the rocks, there is 12 fathoms: sounded over an un+ 
even bottom half a mile to the north-west having overfalls from 22 to 
15 fathoms coral, no other danger visible near them. Not being aware 
that these had been reported before, I named them the ‘ Sandon Rocks,” 
they are in lat. 28° 44’ N., long. 129° 38’ E. 

As a few remarks on the group of islands I passed through may prove 
of service to a stranger adopting the same route, I will give a brief 
statement of them, while I would not affirm that the position I have 
assigned to the several islands named hereinafter is accurately correct, 
yet, I do not think that it is far from the truth: an commander navi- 
gating these seas in a dark night, knowing that they existed, would 
give them a wide berth, as inall probability there are many low danger- 
ous rocks between the islands. 

Bungalow Island is long low and flat with a small peaked hummock 
about the centre of it. There is another low island on the north-east side 
of it which is not open to the east point until the west end bears to the 
southward of south-west. I made the east end, lat. 28° 28’ north, long. 
129° 28’ east; north-west end, lat. 28° 35’ north, long 129° 18’ east. 
At 7 passed between Peaked and Roy Islands and within two miles 
and a half of the latter; the distance carefully measured between the two 
islands is nine miles and a half, with no dangers visible from the mast- 
head as far as the eye could reach: took several casts of the patent lead, 
but had no bottom at 60 fathoms, These islands are on a transit line 
bearing N.E.b.E., and S.W.b.W. 

To the north-east of Roy Island there are several low detached 
rocks from two to three miles apart, being very dangerous in a dark 
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night. I had no opportunity of examining them as the night set in 
dark, dirty, and wet, but I have no doubt that these rocks are connected 
with Roy Island by areef. There were a number of large islands to 
the north-eastward. The following are the positions in which I made 
some of them,— 


Pinnacle Island Lat. 29° 26’ N. Long. 129° 28’ E. 
High Island «98 50 N. “« 1299 5 E. 
Roy Island «29 YN * #129 16 E. 
Peaked Island “« 29 1 N. “« 129 7 E. 
Harbour Island “« 28 22N. “ 129 650 E. 


Many of these islands are inhabited, as we saw large fires and smoke 
on several of them. | 

After leaving Roy Island it set in very thick with incessant rain 
and lightning all around, wind veering from E.N.E. round by south to 
8.W. and W.S.W., strength 4 and 5. Not knowing what other 
dangers might exist, being unable from the darkness of the night and 
the phosphorescent state of the sea to observe any distance from the 
ship, I kept under easy sail till daylight, but we met with no other 
dangers; and on the 17th made the Amherst Rocks, at the entranee of 
the Yangtzee Kiang. The wind during the five days, that we were com- 
ing across was from W.S.W., N.W.b.W., N.W.b.N., and N.N.W., at 
times blowing so hard that we could barely carry double reefed top-sails 
and reefed courses. 

I had anticipated a leading wind right across, but found it dead on 
end. Having reached a good position to the westward of the Amherst 
Rock and the tide making down came to an anchor for the night. In 
the morning, December 18th, got underway, the wind being from 
-the north-west and the weather so hazy, that we could not discern any- 
thing, Captain Bethune’s remarks for the entrance of the Yangtzee 
Kiang are no doubt very good, providing the weather is clear, but 
should it be thick, which is generally the case when the sun is far to 
the southward and the weather moderate, it is of the greatest import- 
ance to know what course to pursue to reach a place of safety before it 
sets in to blow. 

I think that the best plan is to steer for the south bank, taking care 
to shoal your water on that side of the channel which may be known 
(especially if you occasionally take a cast of the deep-sea fead) by the 
tenacity of the ground. I stood nearly into the ship’s draft, which was 
above eighteen feet, and worked round the bank until I sighted the low 
land, when I knew that I was clear of the north sand head. If there was 
a light vessel placed on the sand head the navigation even to a stranger 
would be comparatively easy, but to have to grope your way over a vast . 
expanse of muddy water after a long sea voyage, and that just in the 
ship’s draft, without a knowledge of the place is truly harassing; and I 
trust it will not be long (especially as Shanghai is becoming such a 
great port of trade) before we have a pilot establishment, and also a 
light vessel, on the north sand head. Both would be very highly appre- 
ciated hy commanders, who sail to this port, and would be the means of 
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protecting life and property, at present imminently exposed to ship- 
wreck 


Ships bound to Shanghai in the strength of the north-east monsoon, 
and adopting the eastern route, after leaving the south end of Formosa, 
should steer to pass to the northward of the Loochoo Islands at any 
discretional ‘distance ;“from thence a direct course may be made for,the 
Barren Islands, borrowing to the northward or southward, as circum- 
stances may require. Several ships in getting too far to the northward 
before bearing up imagined they would carry the north-east monsoon 
right across, but y my own observations and the information derived from 
commanders of opium vessels at Woosung, it appears that the pre- 
valent winds in the Yangtzee Kiang during the winter months are 
from the north-west, or say between north and west, and these winds 
appear to extend far to the eastward, as we had them 300 miles to the 
eastward of the Barren Islands. 

During my stay at Shanghai, from the 18th December, 1850, to the 
Ist of February, 1851, the winds were generally from north and west, 
the weather was very cold, quite clear over head, but hazy on the land. 
On two occasions the wind veered to the southward with rain which con- 
tinued for two or three days, after which the wind set in strong from 
the north-west with clear weather again. 

The barometer seldom gives any indication of ordinary gales during 
the north-east monsoon, either in the China Sea, or ou the east coast. 
In the heavy gale I experienced off the south end of Formosa the fall of 
the mercury was only two tenths of an inch in fifteen hours, but should 
you have the wind moderate from the eastward or southward of east, 
for a day or two, you may expect a hard blow from the northward, which 
generally comes on very suddenly. 

It is my opinion that a ship leaving Singapore, in or about the 
middle of October, and bound to Shanghai would do far better to take 
the eastern passage, particularly if she be deeply laden or not weatherly, 
as she would thereby escape a great deal of heavy weather, and pro. 
oe make as good, if not better passage, than by pursuing the route 
I adopted. 

Should you deem these remarks worthy of a place in your valuable 
publication from which I have from time to time derived a great deal 
of information, I shall feel obliged by your inserting them. 

I am, Sir, &c., 


E. G. P. Marcu. 


AFRICAN INFORMATION. 


[The following replies to the (hastily drawn up) questions by which they 
are preceded, may possibly be useful to those who are proceeding to the 
African Coast. ‘They are inserted at the request of a correspondent. —Ep.] 
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I. The Bonny, anchorage off the town, lat by observation 4° 30’ long. 
by chronometer 7° 10’, variation of compass 19°.* 

The River Bonny has a wide entrance but is rather difficult of access 
to strangers, in consequence of two bars or necks of sand that cross in a 
south-east and north-west direction. From the western breakers to the 
Balour Bank there is a space of one mile and a half between the two 
bars, in which there is from 3 to 6 fathoms water. 

II. Specify the particular part of the town, village, or anchorage, of which 
you have given the position, (2) and state the difference of longitude by the 
same chronometer between this and the place where it was last rated, (3) 
and the number of days that elapsed between the observations. 

To anchor off the Bonny bring Fochee Point to bear by compass 
N. 4 W., and Rough Corner N.E.; you will then be in 44 fathoms at 
low water. The anchorage is exceedingly good here (mud below a 
sandy surface). If you should wish to euter the Bonny and it is clear 
weather, keep Peter Fortis Point two ships’ length open of Rough 
Corner, which will lead you over the first bar in 34 fathoms clear of the 
Balour Bank. Steering directly for Rough Corner after crossing the first 
bar keep Rough Corner two points open on your port bow, until you 
close Peter Fortis Point with Rough Corner, then steer directly for it 
and you will carry 3 fathoms over the inner bar, and you will afterwards 
have from 17 to 10 fathoms up to Bonny Town keeping the starboard 
shore onboard. 

ILI. How long have you known this particular part of the coast? (2) 
during which months? (3) how long have you remained at any one time. 

I have sailed eleven voyages to the Bonny during the last twelve 
years, and have been there at all times of the year, and have remained 
there seven months at one time: my last visit was in 1839. 

IV. Mention the name of the nearest town or place of resort for shipping, 
in each direction along the coast; and, as nearly as you can, its distance, 
with the ¢rue or magnetic bearing. (2) Mention the same in regard to the 
nearest river, stating whether it is navigable for vessels or boats. 

There are many places of resort for shipping; throughout the Wind- 
ward Coast it is almost impossible to pass any without a canoe coming 
off to acquaint you where to anchor, but there is a general instruction 
throughout the Windward and Gold Coast to anchor with the towns 
bearing by compass from N. to N.N.E. Ihave not visited any of the 
rivers on the Windward or Gold Coast. 

V. In what month does the rainy season generally begin? (2) and when 
end? (8) and whether about the beginning, middle, or end of the month ? 
(4) what is the character of the weather immediately preceding it? (5) and 
the signs by which it shows its approach ? 

The rainy season commences about the beginning of June, and ends 
about the Ist of November; clouds and squalls from seaward precede 
the rains, and frequent heavy showers during the night, whilst the day 
is fine. 

VI. Is there much variation as to the time of the commencement? (2) 
and end of the rainy season? 

There is sometimes a month’s difference in the commencement and 
also in the termination. 


*1 think the position may be depended upon, as it is the result of many v 
ages. 
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VII. Js the rainy season to which you allude, healthy or unhealthy ? 
(2) and if the latter, what effect has it upon Europeans? (3) and what 
rei Natives? (4) and which part of the rainy season is the least 

ealthy 

There are various opinions; I think healthy, if not much exposed. In 
cases of sickness during the rains the European is generally affected with 
dysentry. Upon the natives colds and intermitting fever. The most 
unhealthy part of the season is the beginning and the end. 

VIII. Is it healthy or unhealthy after the rainy scason is over, both in 
regard to Europeans, (2) and Natives? (3) and for what length of time is 
it so? (4) are fogs (usually called “the Smokes”) known or prevalent? 
(5) at what period? (6) what effect have they upon Europeans? (7) and 
what upon the Natives? 

The season after the rains (say all November,) I consider unhealthy 
for Europeans; the Natives are not affected much. December is a 
healthy month throughout the coast. The fogs commonly called 
“smokes” commence about the end of December, and continue with 
perhaps a few days intermission all January. I consider this season 
healthy; it has the effect of parching everything animate and inanimate. 
Fever is very prevalent amongst the Natives. 

1X. Is there any other periodical rain during the year? (2) if so, when 
does it generally begin ? (3) and when end? (4) and what effect has it upon 
the health of Europeans? (5) and the Natives ? 

The latter part of the rainy season is termed the “after rains,” but 
the difference is undefinable. From my observations, this part of the 
season is very unhealthy for Europeans, and the contrary with the 
Natives. 

X. What is the most healthy time of the whole year for Europeans? (2) 
and what for the natives ? | 

During the months of December, January, and February, and for the 
Natives, February, March, April, May, and June. 

XI. What is the most unhealthy time of the whole year for Europeans ? 
(2) and what for the Natives? (3) in what manner is each affected at thia 
time. _ 

During the months of April, May, and November; and for the Natives 
January, July, August, September, and October, the European is affected 
with fever, and the Native (in January) with small pox, and during the 
rains with rheumatism, colds, and elephantis. 

XII. What diseases prevail among Europeans during the different seasons 
of the year ? (2) and among the Natives ? 

The fever prevails during the sickly months (before mentioned), and 
dysentry during the rains, and the Natives as before named. 

XILI. Are there any places on the coast, within a few leagues of this, 
which differ materially from it in point of healthiness? if so, add a list, 
stating (1) whether they are more or less healthy, (2) and the probable cause 
of their being 80? 

Cameroons is considered much more healthy than perhaps any other 
ner in consequence of the land being much higher and clearer of 
wood. 

XIV. During what month do tornadoes take place? (2) from what 
quarter do they blow? (3) in what months are they most frequent? (4) in 
what months most violent ? (5) Is there any particular period of the moon’s 
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age at which they take place? (6) Give a description of a tornado, its mode 
of commencement and progress to its conclusion. (7) How long do they 
generally last P 

Tornadoes take place during the months of March, April, and May, 
and blow from north-east. They are most frequent in April and May, 
and also most violent. They take place at change of moon, and are 
most violent at that seca, A small bright cloud appears near the 
horizon, which in a short time extends itself, and becomes a dense mass 
of dark cloud, which rises very rapidly; at this time there is heavy distant 
thunder and lightning; it forms an arch a little time before it breaks 
forth, and comes so sudden, that if a vessel was not prepared, she would 
suffer very materially; it continues from one to four hours.* 

XV. During what months does the harmattan blow ? (2) and from what 
point? (3) is it ahealthy wind? if not, what are the probable causes 
of its unhealthiness? (4) Is it accompanied by fogs? (5) is it a cold ora 
hot wind? 

The harmattan commences about the latter end of December, and 
continues until the beginning of February; it generally commences at 
north-east, and gradually draws to the south-east; itis considered healthy 
for Europeans but not so for the Natives. It is accompanied by fogs 
produced by very fine sand, which completely covers all that is exposed. 
It is very cold during the morning and evening, but hot during the 


day. 

XVI. During what months do land winds prevail? (2) do they continue 
throughout the twenty-four hours? (3) or do land and sea breezes blow 
alternately ? if the latter, at what time of the day does each begin? (4) Does 
either the land or sea breeze cross any marshy land before arriving at the 
anchorage P 

Land winds prevail during the months of February, March, April, 
May, June, November: and December; they commence about midnight 
and continue with a little variation until 8 a.m. The sea breeze sets 
in about noon and blows direct from sea. The land wind blows off all 
marshy land, there being little else but marshy land in this part of the 
country (Bonny). 

XVII. During what months do fogs prevail ? (2) are they unhealthy for 
Europeans? (1) or Natives P 

The fogs prevail during January and February: I consider them healthy 
for Europeans and the contrary for the Natives. 

XVIII. State the limits of the coast within which you consider the above 
remarks to be applicable in regard to the rainy and healthy seasons? (2) 
and the winds ? 

Throughout the Windward, Gold Coast, Bights of Benin and Biafra 
with little variation. 

The wind during the fine season is from west to south-west, and 
during the rains from W.S. W. to south. 

XIX. Fill up as correctly as possible the following Table, regarding the 
i a ae and the prevailing winds and currents on this part of the 
coast, &c. 


© Roussin’s Directions, and all the published directions of the African Coast 
contain a description of a Tornado: itis even to be found in Murray's Family 
Library.—P.D. 


- 
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XX. Is the anchorage good? (2) what are the marks for itP (3) to 
what quarter is it open ? (4) what is the depth of water? (5) what is the 
direction of the flood and ebb? (6) what is the time of high water at full 
and change? (7) what is its rise and fall? (8) if it is inside a river, state 
the nature of the bar, (9) how it lies by compass, (10) the depth upon it 
at low water at apring tides, (11) the marks for crossing the bar, (12) and 
its distance from the shore. (18) Are any hills or mountains visible from 
the anchorage P (14) Ifso, state their magnetic or true bearings, and how 
far distant, (15) and their general appearance, whether table, or peaked, or 
with rounded outlines; (16) and whether wooded, rocky, or otherwise P 

The anchorage off Bonny Town is very good, in 10, 12, and 14 
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fathoms: there are no particular marks: it is open to the south-west: the 
flood on the Weather Bar, runs north-west, which is dangerous for 
vessels crossing with a light wind, as it sets directly upon the western 
breakers; the ebb on the same bar sets south-west which is directly over 
it: the flood over the east or lee bar runs W.N.W., three knots spring 
tides: the ebb runs over the same bar E.S.E. six knots: when on the 
lee bar, Rough Corner will bear by compass north: you will then have 
two and a half fathoms at low water spring tides on the lee bar, close 
under the breakers on the north-east spit of the Balour Bank. It is 
high water, full and change, at four hour on the bars and rises about 
ten feet. It must be observed that the water is at its highest one hour 
before the flood ceases. 

There are two bars that intercept the weather passage, called the 
outer and inner. In the commencement of these queries I have given 
directions for crossing the bars in clear weather, when all marks are 
distinguishable; but a ship may get safe into the Bonny by giving the 
western breakers a berth of one mile, and steering round them, keeping 
in three fathoms until over the first bar and then in four, and so cross- 
ing the inner bar ina } less 3 fathoms at low water: immediately 
after crossing the inner bar you will have 10, 14, and 17 fathoms: you 
may then approach as near to the Spit Bank as 10 fathoms, keeping 
it on your starboard hand, and steering round Jew-Jew Point, which 
is very low and covered with trees. 

The directions for running down that part of the coast are to make 
Formosa, (improperly called a Cape), and approach so near as 7 fathoms, 
you will then be about five miles off shore: you will then keep in those 
soundings until off Rio Sombrero, when the water will shoal fast, and 
you must haul to the southward to avoid the western bank that extends 
as far west as Fochee Creek: proceed then to the south-east and anchor 
as directed off the Bonny. 

XXI. What is the average length of passage from the English Channel to 
this port in a quick-sailing merchant ship? (2) How long is the homeward 
passage ?. (3) Give any information about making the port, (4) and the. 


route taken on leaving it. (5) Hownear is the Island of Anno Bon passed 
on the homeward, (6) and outward voyage ? 


Six weeks is consdered a.good passage: the homeward passage is much 
longer, ten weeks being considered a good passage: in making the 
Bonny, Fochee Point will be seen high and tapering to the water’s 
edge, with a high solitary tree upon the top of it. In leaving the 
Bonny, you will proceed close hauled to the southward, say until you 
make Princes Island, then if the wind should incline to the southward, 
tack and stand to the westward, and you will find as you get to the 
westward, the wind will gradually veer more to the south: it will be 
seen from this route that the Island of Anno Bon, is not approached 
nearer than three degrees, 

XXII. What is the general character of the coast—sandy, abrupt or 
shelving, rocky or in cliffs ? (2) Is there much surf on the beach ? (3) Dur- 
ing what months can ships’ boats embark and disembark men and provi- 
sions? (4) can canoes do so at all seasons of the year? (5) are canoes 
easily obtained for this or other purposes? (6) what is the length and 
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breadth of the largest canoes ? (7) how many paddles are used ? (8) how 
many people can they carry besides those who use the paddles? (9) How 
are the natives armed ? (10) Are fire-arms in general use ? : 

The general character of the coast is that the soundings are very 
regular all the way into a flat sandy beach with a heavy surf: it is ve 
dangerous for boats to attempt to land on the open beach, but there is 
every facility for landing in the rivers. Where boats cannot land, canoes 
may be obtained in any quantity. In the Bonny, and all other rivers on 
this part of the coast there are many canoes from fifty to sixty feet in 
length which use forty-four paddles and are capable of carrying one 
hundred men with all their arms, consisting of boarding pikes, muskets, 
pistols and two long guns, one in the fore part of the canoe and the 
other abaft, each of two pound calibre. 

XXIII, What is the number of the inhabitants of the town? (2) what 
the chief's name ? (3) what presents would be most acceptable to him? 
(4) What ceremonies pass between the chief and captain of the ship on the 
arrival of a British merchant-ship? (5) State the nature of any treaty, 
commercial or otherwise, which has been made between the chief of the 
place and the British government ? (6) How long since it was formed ? 
(7) And whether it is still considered binding ? 

The town of Bonny contains about twelve thousand inhabitants: they 
are governed by a King, Peppel, and a chief Anna Peppel; on the 
arrival of a British ship the captain proceeds on shore where he is met 
by some of the Kings attendants, whom he accompanies to the principal 
Jew Jew House, where he remains a few moments to take off his hat 
and bow to the Fetish: a bell is then tolled and he proceeds to the pre- 
sence of the King. 

There is a treaty of the date of the 9th April, 1837, between the 
British Government and King Peppel for the protection of British com- 
merce, and regulating the custom or comey to be paid to the King 
before a ship can open trade. 

The above mentioned treaty is considered binding: the King presents 
it to all masters immediately on their arrival. 

XXIV. What kind of provisions can be procured ? (2) and in what quan- 
tity ? (3) what kind of goods will they receive for provisions? (4) will they 
take Spanish or other dollars? (5) or cowries? (6) are fish plentiful ? (7) 
which is the best kind? (8) Is any particular fish poisonous or unwhole- 
some ? (9) what are the facilities for getting a supply of water ? (10) is it 
good ? 

Provisions are very scarce: a few goats, pigs, and fowls, may be pro- 
cured with tobacco, common Manchester cottons, beads, and cutlery. 
Spanish or other dollars are only taken on the sea coast; cowries are 
taken in the interior: fish are very plentiful in all the rivers; sufficient 
for half a dozen men may be obtained for one empty bottle. Two deaths 
have come under my particular notice from eating oysters, but I never 
heard of any other fish being poisonous: water in the dry season is diffi- 
cult to be obtained, and very indifferent at all times. 

XXV. Is fuel plentiful, and easily obtained ? (2) which is the best kind 
of wood for the purpose? (3) to whom must application be made for it ? 
(4) Is coal found— if so, where ? (5) and in what quantity P (6) What is 
its quality ? | 
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Any quantity of fuel may be obtained, canoes come off laden with 
wood cut for the purpose of fuel; it is small white mangrove. 1 should 
say from a few days’ notice two hundred tons might be produced: there 
is not any coal, wood being the only fuel. 

XXVI. What has been the state of the Slave Trade at thie place for the 
last twelve months? (2) to what nations do the slave vessels belong? (3) 
under what flags do they sail? (4) from what place in the interior are the 
slaves brought? © if from a place situated on the river, mention how many 
days they are on the passage down to the sea? (6) also by what branch of 
the river the canoes reach the sea, carrying either slaves or merchandise, 
in the dry season, (7) and also in the rainy season. 

During my last stay in the Bonny, namely from January to July, 
1889, not one slave vessel arrived in the river, and the natives supposed 
they should never see another: those I saw previously were under the 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Brazilian flags: slaves are brought down from 
every part of the country and through every large creek, but principally 
from Eboe,* it has been frequently known for slave vessels to leave 
empty and proceed off the Nun, and there embark their slaves that were 
taken in canoes through the creeks. 

XXVII. What is the native language here ? (2) are there any words of 
other languages found in it ? (3) is there any general language for this and 
other parts of the coast P (4) are there any interpreters to be obtained here P 
if so, what European language do they speak ?P 

Their language is peculiar to themselves: there are scarcely two 
towns that speak exactly the same: there are any quantity of interpre- 
ters that do the English and Spanish language. 

XXVIII. What notions have the Natives about a Supreme Being, (2) 
and a future state P (3) is Mahometism known here? (4) what proportion 
do its adherents bear to the Pagans? (5) is the notion of a fetish prevalent 
here? (6) what is the fetish of the place P 

They believe in the existance of a supreme being, whose spritual 
essence is reposed in the Guana. Mahometism may be traced even 
to the sea shore; for instance circumcision and several other tenets of 
their creed. They pay great respect to the Guana, which is their greatest 
fetish: this latter as is substituted by that of Jew-Jew. 

XX1IX. Do you think the natives would be favourably disposed to receive 
Christian missionaries here? (2) If they have been already introduced, 
state to what church or sect they belong? (3) what length of time they 
have been established P (4) and what success they have had. (5) Are 
there any schoolmasters? if so, how many children are educated? (6) 
what are they taught f | 

Missionaries have never been introduced here and from my inquiries 
the natives would not receive them,f and I think it impossible for an 


* Not only from Eboe (or more properly Aboh) on the Niger, but from the 
Eboe country, north and north-east of Bonny. 

¢ We have much pleasure in informing our readers, that the Scotch Mission- 
aries have recently visited the Bonny from Old Calabar, and that they have been 
earnestly entreated by King Peppel to send Missionaries to the Bonny. Noone 
will rejoice at this more than Mr. Dawson, who is a liberal supporter of the 
noble Scotch Missionarics of Old Calabar. | 
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European to live on shore in this immediate part of the coast for many 
mont 
Ratrx Dawson. 
Liverpool, September, 1840. 


A Visit To LABUAN ON ITS BECOMING A BritisH Possession 1n 1847, 


AFTEE a pleasant sojourn of nearly a month, at the picturesque Island 
of Pulo Penang, in the Straits of Malacca, where, we experienced the 
kind and generous hospitality of Samuel Garling, Esq., the resident 
councillor, and his amiable lady at Suffolk house. Her Majesty’s sloop 
Columbine, under the command of Charles Conrad Grey, Es +» WAS 
ordered by His Excellency Rear Admiral Sir Thomas John Cochrane, 
o.B.. the commander-in-chief, to proceed to Pulo Labuan, for the pro- 
tection of the British Flag, and the suppression of piracy along the 
extensive coast of Borneo, unhappily too celebrated as the arena of some 
of the most bloody acts of piracy the history of the world can produce. 

The Columbine sailed from Penang on the 19th February, 1847, and 
touched at the well known Island of Singapore for provisions and water 
on the 22nd, whence we finally departed for Borneo on Thursday the 
25th. 

We made Point Api on the 28th, and anchored in Santubony Roads 
at the mouth of the Sarawak on the afternoon of Sunday the Ist of 
March 1847; there was a heavy sea running at the time, the coast 
being exposed to the violence of the north-east monsoon, at this period 
of the year blowing with considerable strength, as we soon had to 
experience. 

Captain Grey was directed to call off Sarawak, and communicate 
with Mr. Brooke’s establishment, about thirty miles up the river of the 
same name. The Rajah himself was at Penang, a guest of Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, waiting the arrival of the newly appointed commander-in- 
chief, daily expected in the Vernon. In the event of the services of the 
Columbine not being urgently required, we were to lose no time in 
getting to Pulo Labuan for the relief of Her Majesty’s sloop Wolf under 
orders for England. 

Captain Grey accompanied by several of the officers of the brig, and 
Commander Vansittart, appointed to the Wolf, (vice Gordon deceased) 
ascended the river in the gig and cutter armed. Starting at daylight 
on the 2nd, they reached the settlement the same afternoon, where they 
were most cheerfully and hospitably received at the Rajah’s residence, 
by Mr. Cruikshank, (in charge during Mr. Brooke’s absence) and the 
rest of the gentlemen of the establishment, and prepared early the fol- 
lowing morning for the return to the brig, which at this time, although 
unknown to them, was in imminent peril. 

A heavy sea during the night of the 2nd, had set into the bay, in- 
creasing towards morning, with a lowering sky, but there was little or 
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no wind. This was unpleasant during the night, but, on the morning 
of the 3rd the sea increasing, and the weather assuming a. still more 
threatening aspect, it became alarming, when at 10 a.m. the ship struck 
heavily abaft. Not a moment was lost in getting her under way. There 
being little wind and a heavy sea, with considerable difficulty she was 
rescued from impending destruction; even then we could only geta 
little further out, the depth of water remaining very nearly the same. 

The captain and his party left Sarawak early that morning. We 
saw from the ship soon after noon, the two boats struggling with the 
surf on the bar. The gig succecded in crossing one of the heaviest surfs 
ever seen, and the captain reached the brig, at about 4 p.m. Learning 
from those on board the state of affairs, he was desirous at once, of 
putting to sea, but the remaining boat (the cutter) could no where be 
seen; unable to pass the bar, the officer in command of her, Lieutenant 
D. B. Dawes, re-entered the river in the hope that as the tide slackened 
he should succeed in reaching the ship. 

We lifted the anchor notwithstanding, again, and with a light air 
moved a little further out, but were obliged to come to for the cutter. 
As night approached the darkness concealed every thing except the 
raging surf which was breaking at least four miles outside of us. Heavy 
rain falling, and a threatening sky, naturally cast a gloom over us. To 
leave the cutter and her crew to their fate, and put to sea, was not to be 
thought of a moment. However, to our great satisfaction at 9 p.m. the 
cutter, safe, came alongside; her crew being exhausted they had put 
back, were refreshed with a few hours repose, and making another 
dash succeeded in getting out, and fortunately saw our blue lights and 
other signals. 

There being then no wind, the night of the 3rd was an anxious one, the 
weather, if anything, looking still worse; nor did the morning of the 4th 
break with brighter prospects for our apparently devoted bark. Tum- 
bling about in all directions, heavy seas breaking into her, with little 
water under her, we had but faint hopes of saving her. 

At 10 a.m. a very light air sprang up, we weighed to try our luck. The 
Columbine a beautiful sea boat at all times, never had a more trying 
task, to the astonishment of all on board, she stemmed the mountainous 
sea, and in an hour we found ourselves in safety, thankful indeed, to 
the Almighty for his merciful interposition. Had we been wrecked, few 
would have escaped a watery grave, for under our lee was as ugly a 
looking shore as was ever seen. That night (the 4th) it blew a gale, 
increasing from the time of our departure, and we had a continuation of 
stormy, rainy weather, until the 8th, when we made the land about 
Point Sirik. 

We saw no suspicious looking prahus along the coast, and met with 
nothing worth relating till we arrived at Pulo Labuan on the 17th 
emia where we found Her Majesty’s ships Wolf and Royalist. The 

ormer had been lying as guard ship at Labuan since the island was 
taken possession af on the 24th of September last, by Captain George 
Rodney Mundy, of Her Majesty’s ship Jris. Her late commander, 
the son of the gallant and much respected Rear Admiral Sir 
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James Alexander Gordon, x.c.B., expired on the 6th of January, of 
fever and dysentery; his remains lay interred in the burial ground at 
Labuan, covered by a neat and appropriate epitaph. 

The latter vessel had been some months employed in surveying along 
the coast, her commander, Lieutenant D. M. D. Gordon, a most zealous 
and excellent officer, had surveyed a great extent of coast line, and his 
charts reflect great credit on- him for their neatness, and acknowledged 
accuracy. Commander N. Vansittart, with whom we parted with much 
regret, having assumed the command of the Wolf: she sailed for 
Singapore and England on the 20th. The Royalist sailed on the 22nd, 
and at last we found ourselves alone, at the uninhabited Island of 
Labuan, for the purposes already mentioned. 

Labuan is so well described in the agreeable and excellent work of 
Captain the Hon. Henry Keppel, that little can be added to it, for it 
has not altered much. | 

The island is covered with dense jungle, excepting at a small area 
abreast of the anchorage, proposed, as the site of the intended settlement. 
The only thing to be had at Victoria Bay was water. . It was by no 
means so plentiful as we were led to expect, the wells and reservoirs we 
heard of from the ris and Wolf, as yielding seventeen tons daily, soon 
dwindled to three and less, a very material affair, as far as supplying 
a fleet is concerned. 

On digging wells, however, water is obtained at a depth of five or six 
feet, but care is requisite, or they dry one another. The natives from 
the main of Borneo, only fifteen or eighteen miles off, bring plenty of a. 
very small, but symmetrical cattle, with fowls, eggs, yams, sweet pota- 
toes, bananas, small pines, and cocoa nuts, with pumpkins, and occasion-— 
ally onions, but no other kinds of vegetables; taking in exchange calico 
shirting, with which we were prepared, and coloured handkerchiefs, 
empty bottles, old buttons, &c. Our men found this all very fine, but 
like every where else, dollars are becoming known and in request, and 
before another month passes the days of barter will be gone, and day- 
light will have broken in so far on this long ‘benighted people and 
country. 

From our own observation we find the Brunians docile, courteous, 
and honest. 

A few days after our arrival, Captain Grey, accompanied by some of 
the officers, proceeded to Bruné to pay a complimentary visit to his 
highness the sultan. They set out on their expedition in the Colum- 
bine’s pinnace, a fine boat pulling twelve oars, mounting a 12-pounder 
carronade, and when away on active service, having also a party of 
marines. | 

The entrance to the Bruné River, lies about S.S.W. from the an- 
chorage at Victoria Bay, Labuan, at the distance of about fifteen or 
twenty miles, when the island of Moarea is approached, and shortly after, 
the beautiful islet of Pulo Cherimin forms a prominent feature in the 
magnificent scenery of the river, and the surrounding luxuriant country. 
Fifteen miles further is the town of Bruné, built on piles on the banks 
of the river, with 10 fathoms water in some of the streets. 
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Without exception it was the most remarkable city we had ever seen. 
Mr. Brooke graphically describes it as the “‘ Venice of Hovels.” 

Our party arrived at Bruné the same night, and found shelter at the 
shed of a Chinese, who had recently settled there for the purpose of 
trade, where some rested the night, others preferred the pinnace. 

Early in the morning they proceeded to the house of the Rajah 
Moumein, one of the most intelligent Malays we have seen. He is 
considered the sultan’s prime minister, but we find his highness does 
not trouble himself with ministers, merely calling on his Pangerans for 
assistance and advice, when he is in trouble, which is by no means 
unfrequent. 

The rajah accompanied Captain Grey to the sultan’s palace, where he 
was most graciously received by his ee in the customary state, 
becoming his rank. | 

Nothing worthy of remark appears to have occurred at this interview, 
which was entirely introductory; Captain Grey presented his highness 
_ with an old uniform sword anda piece of red calico, with which he 
' appeared very well pleased. After a short interview with the lion of 
these parts, they returned to Labuan. 

We passed our time for the first month in exploring the island as far 
as the climate and jungle would admit. Sickness soon made its 
unwelcome appearance amongst us, and put a stop to some of our 
amusements. Occasionally the arrival from Singapore of a speculative 
trader brought us a newspaper, and by chance a stray letter or two from ~ 
the post office. 

- Dull enough we have been at this newly acquired British possession, 
it must be confessed, away from all society, and that intercourse so 
essential to civilized beings, but duty is not always agreeable although 
imperative, and those embarked in the service of their country are not 
to choose for themselves, but to obey. 

Not a house to be seen, nor a stranger's face, save of some tawny 
Malay, in a wild and little known country soon makes the wanderer 
long for other scenes, and spite of all our efforts, the spirit becomes de- 
pressed, and discontent, not loud, but deep, takes possession of the most 
resolute, and a tone of melancholy pervades every action. How can it 
be avoided? A jolly messmate is a valuable companion, but when the 
wine runs short, the ale and porter gone, the mess-stock of creature 
comforts low, affairs wear a serious aspect; there is an old saying 
amongst sailors, ‘‘ Touch my stomach and you touch my honour;” ex- 
perience leads to the suspicion that there is some truth in the adage. 

Qn the 8th of April, 1847, accompanied by two mesemates we left 
the Columbine, on a trip to Bruné for a week to see the people as they 
are, and visit the Sultan as private individuals. We took the opportu- 
nity of proceeding thither, by a fine little English schooner, called the 
Ariel, just arrived from Singapore, and bound on a trading voyage to 


Owing to light unfavourable winds, it being about the period of the 
changing of the monsoons, we did not reach the city of waters until the 
afternoon of the 10th, which under any circumstance would have been 
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tedious, but the magnificent scenery of the river, and the surrounding 
country fully repaid us for our delay. 

To our infinite satisfaction we found shelter at the house of an English- 
man, whohad recently brought his wife, an interesting young woman, with 
two children, to settle in the country for the purpose of trading. 

This was particularly fortunate, as rain falls constantly at night in 
this country, and we had been compelled to sleep on deck, owing to the 
heat of the little schooner’s cabin; a good roof overhead was not therefore 
despised. We had not long arrived, ‘ere his highness the Sultan sum- 
moned us to his presence, showing that he was not ignorant of the arrivals 
and departures. 

We proceeded as we were dressed “en bourgeois,” to the palace of 
“Omar Ali, Sif Fuddeen,” descendant, as he describes himself, of the 
deceased “Saint,” the royal Sultan Mahomed, “ the elegance of the world,” 
and found his highness in his hall of audience or usual sitting-room, 
waiting our arrival. We soon learned the cause of our sudden call to 
the palace, a report had been circulated in the eity that the “ Rajah 
Saint,” and the “Tuan Basar,” (the Admiral and Mr. Brooke) were on 
their way with the squadron to thrash him again. He was considerably 
alarmed. We assured his highness that we had heard nothing about it, 
and that the report was quite unfounded. 

The old man was condescending and communicative, assured us he. 
loved us very much indeed, gave us betel nuts (Penang) and offered 
siri from the royal box. The nuts we took and quietly pocketed, the 
siri we could not stand, so, after politely backing out of that piece of 
killing kindness and a little talk, which is a favourite amusement with 
these people, we took leave of his highness and returned to our unex- 
pees good quarters and a cup of tea, no trifling refreshment in a place 

ike Bruné. 

Omar Ali is a short, dark, tawny man, sbout 60 years of age, of no 
eommanding appearance, has two thumbs on his right hand, has but few 
teeth and those jet black, and is continually filling his mouth with the uni- 
versal siri, the juice of which mixture gives his lips a bright crimson 
colour. He wears a common shaw] turban, dresses in a kind of light 
blue jacket, peculiarly made after the Malay fashion, with loose figured 
ealico pantaloons, without shirt or shoes, round the waist the sarang, in 
which, like his subjects, he secures his kris, the handle ever ready. 

His palace is poorly furnished. A few old mahogany chairs are all he 
ean boast, on one of which he sits; on another close to him his siri box 
and kris of state are placed, (frequently the sword given by Captain 
Grey is used for that -) 

he highest of his sabiosts approach on their hands and knees in a 
kind of dragging fashion, and none sit near him, or in the same little 
chamber, except a Pangeran in waiting to hand him his siri or Jight his 
ee then with his body touching the ground 9s near as 
There is nothing like intellect displayed in the countenance of this 
fierce old man; he deserves this appellation at our hands, for his murder 
of the unfortunate Muda Hassim and Budrudeen, with 100 of their 
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relatives in the City of Bruné, the firm friends and devoted adherents 
in political views of Mr. Brooke and the British nation: men, who saw 
the value of an alliance with our powerful country, as leading to their 
ultimate gain of wealth and happiness, from the security of person and 
property, and a protected trade, apart from the uncertain and sinful 
profits of piracy. 

The sultan has a quick eye, but it is the quick of a cunning old fox; 
he is both avaricious and grasping, aud examines with almost childish 
curiosity every little trifle, his present ‘“foiblesse” being a ‘ penchant ” 
for red calico, of which he seems to think he cannot get enough. His 

alace having been burnt on the occupation of the city last year by our 
orces, he is now re-establishing himself in a new one, on the site of the 
old. It is the most unlike a palace that one can conceive, and may be 
compared to an old English barn, hung round with coloured calico and 
ceiled with white; the floor over the water is of “ nebong,” with which 
the jungle abounds; it is very light wood but tough and strong, which 
they split into strips and fasten over rafters with rattan, sometimes 
covering it with mats; great care is necessary in walking over these 
floors, or one is apt to trip up. 

The water is visible through the floor, and anything dropped on it is 
lost. At low water the smell from the mud is most offensive, pervading 
alike the palace and the hovel, discolouring both gold and silver orna- 
ments. 

On great occasions the sultan gives his visitors tea, after the Chinese 
fashion. Report assigns him two wives, and about forty women altogether 
in his harem, which was entered by our country-woman in Bruné (by 
his highness’s special invitation) from whom I obtained the following 
description. 

The sultan requesting his visitor to attire herself as finely as she could 
in the custom of our country, led her to the Haram, a building in the 
rear of the palace, of structure so low, as scarcely to admit of any person 
z ur ta stature standing erect, the light to it being admitted from 
the roof. 

Omar led her to his usual place of rest, separated from the apartments 
of his women by a crimson and yellow curtain only: in the centre of 
this room the sultan sleeps on a couch a little raised from the floor, covered 
with a crimson and yellow cloth, or coverlid. 

The curtain being put aside by his highness’s command, their usual 
sitting-room was seen: two women of good age, who appeared like 
guards at the portal, called the ladies to pass before the sultan and his 
fair visitor, in succession, in order that sh might see each, distinctly. 
Many were exceedingly good looking and of good figure; all were mag 
nificently arrayed in gold and jewelry, their es (skirts only) loose 
according to the Malay custom, of crimson and bright yellow satin and 
silks, they wore tiaras of massive gold studded with diamonds and 
other precious stones round their heads, with ornaments of a similar 
description round the shoulders, arms, legs and ancles. On the armlets 
there were Malay inscriptions or charms. Some were much finer in 
complexion than the generality of Malay women, the ladies altogether 
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it appears prove the exquisite taste of the old sultan in these matters. : 
He has a little girl, his daughter, to whom he is devotedly attached, she 
was so massively (and is generally so) covered with gold, that there are - 
always two attendants in waiting to lift her arms, legs and body when 
she may wish to move them, with a young slave girl fanning her. Having 
seen all that were to be shewn (about 40), His Highness led her from 
the building. The visit no doubt was as much to gratify his ladies as 
our country woman. | 

There are two of his natural children generally sitting cross-legged 
‘‘4 la Turque” on either side the anti-chamber door. He is most anxious 
before his visitors leave the presence that they should recognize these. 
young men, by shaking hands with them. 

He flatters himself that the elder of the two, is to succeed him in his 
honours; vain man! the son of his murdered relative, Muda Hassim is 
the lawful heir. 

This foul and treacherous murder before alluded to, of one hundred 
unoffending friends of good order, because they were the open and. 
avowed enemies of piracy, and attached to the British nation, at the 
instigation of Hadji Samoun, a notorious character, (who is powerful in 
Bruné), and some of these his near relations, will for ever deprive Omar 
Ali under any circumstances of the sympathy, or good opinion of our 
country. Bitter no doubt has been his repentance; humbled indeed has 
been the descendant of the deceased saint. Driven from his palace to 
the jungle, where he was hunted like a wild beast, by our people, he 
was compelled to ask forgiveness and mercy, at the hands of the man 
he had so deeply injured, Mr. Brooke. Mercy was extended to him, 
and he begeel m Sir Thomas Cochrane and Mr. Brooke, to be allowed 
to return to his capital. His request was granted, but Mr. Brooke re- 
fused to see him. He wrote a most penitent epistle to the commander- 
in-chief; and on his promise of better conduct in future, he was con- 
ditionally pardoned. 

His lesson was a severe one, I doubt not that repentance has made a 
better man of him. 


SHakines From Smyrna.— By Mahmouz Effendi. 
(Continued from page 371.) 


White the captain was “ disporting ” himself ashore with his messmate, 
the supercargo, and their two Smyrniote friends, Mr. Surtees had to go 
through a hard day’s work on board the Saucy Fanny, in preparing to 
discharge cargo on the morrow. Nevertheless towards sunset he found 
time to take another peep at Merchant Tomkinson’s Manuscript, and 
being alone he naturally followed the bent of his own inclination and 
preferentially sought out information relative to religion. Guided by 
the index to the book before him, he soon pitched upon a page or two 
in which inter alia, Merchant Tomkinson had penned down the following 
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notes; and these proved much more to the taste of our worthy mate, 
Mr. Surtees, than the description of the Turkish Bath,* read aloud by 
the supercargo when the Manuscript was last referred to. 


Merchant Tomkinson’s Manuscript. 


Seven Churches of Asia.—We are) ried alive on the backs of the hammals 
sometimes accustomed to think of the| or porters, the forefeet of the animals 
Seven Churches of Asia Minor, as of| being held fast in the porter’s arms, 
so many distinct edifices, visible andj their heads over one of his shoulders, 
architectural; many a traveller who| and the rest of the body (and its im- 
would smile at being asked to describe | mense tail), resting on the porter’s knot. 
the shape of the Church of England or| ‘‘ Kourban”’ means ‘‘ sacrifice,” and 
of Scotland has gone eagerly in search| ‘‘ Kourban Bairami’’ the ‘ Feast of 
of each seventh part of Asiatic christ-| Sacrifices,’ sometimes also called 
endom.— Warburton’s Crescent and|‘‘Guspend Kushan.” ‘ Bairam” fol- 
the Cross, vol. 2, p. 279. lows ‘‘Ramazan’’ immediately ; and 

The old Castle of Smyrna is said to| then seventy days after comes “ Kour- 
embody in its walls the ancient chris-| ban Bairam ” when all who can afford 
tian church.— Willis’s Pencillings by| it, kill a sheep and distribute it to the 
the Way, vol. 2, p.330. In Emerson's | poor. 

Letters the Castle of Smyrna dates only| Mouhammad is believed by the 
from the year 1220, vol. 1, p. 79. For| Turks to have been the last and great- 
the Seven Churches, vide Usborne, p.| est of God's Apostles and Prophets, of 
313, and drundel’s Visit. whom all Muslims believe there are 

A View of Sardis is given in Keith’s| six, viz. Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
‘¢ Evidence of Prophecy,” 35th edition, ; Moses, Jesus, and Mouhammad. The 
p- 397. Turks do not, as many imagine, suppose 

The Sabbath in Smyrna. The three | that women have no souls. 
classes of peuple here, the Turks, Jews,|_ Dancing Dervishes.—For an account 
and Christians have each their ownjof this ceremony, vide Pardoe’s City 
Sabbath,—Friday, Saturday, and Sun- | of the Sultan; Auldjos Constantinople, 
day. There is in consequence little| p.73; Knighfs Oriental Outlines, p. 
observance of any one of the days in| 195, which last work describes also at 
the town as a whole. The Greek| p. 278; the ceremonies of the Howling 
Priests in Smyrna wear beards. Dervishes of Smyrna. The robe of 

Bairam is one of the Turkish festivals| these orders is called a tenvureh, their 
annually celebrated. It commences| hat a geulaff, their dance the veshten, 
when the new moon of the month| their rusary a@ tesbih, their flute naé, 
Shewal becomesvisible. The announce-| and their altar a mihrab. The word 
ment of this festival by guns and music | Yahouis used to hail a Dervish (D.T.P. 
puts an end to the rigorous fast obser-| vol. 2, p. 1257.) The word dervish 
ved during the preceding month of|itself is derived from der a door, and 
Remadan from every sunrise to sunset. | vish lying down at, #.e. @ poor man. 

The Bairam rejoicing laststhreedays,| Zhe Howling Dervishes are of the 
bea se originally restricted to one, and} order of Jtufui, or more properly Er 
the festival runs once every thirty-three | Ri/a’ee, one of the four principal orders. 
years through all the seasons, the Turk-| See Lane's Arabian Nights, vcl. } 
ish year being a lunar year of 354 days. | p. 617. 

Bairam is the Feast and Ramadan, or| The Dancing Dervishes were first 
Ramazan the Fast. established about 600 years ago. They 

In Kourban Batram the streets of |are of the order of A/eviavee. 

Smyrna are crowded with sheep, car-} Inthe ¢eked ot the Howlers at Smyrna 














* Ante, page 126. 
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by the side of the altar, or rather niche, 
(mibrab), is a standard, the stati of 
which is surmounted by a golden hand. 
New in Burder's Oriental Customs, edi- 
tion a.v. 1839, p, 259, Niebuhr is 
quoted in reference to Ali’s mosque at 
Mesched, he says, ‘‘at the top of the 
dome where one generally sees on the 
Turkish mosques a crescent, or only a 
pole, there is here a hand stretched 
out, to represent the band of Ali.” 
It is presumed the hand on the pole of 
the standard at Smyrna has the same 
referenee. So in 1 Samuel, xv. xii. 
‘“¢ Saul came to Carmel, and behold he 
set him up a place.” 

Jewish Cemetery.— Walking to the 
south of Smyrna, I passed the Jews’ 
burial ground, and was much struck by 
its appearance. It is a hill of almost 
bare rock of about a mile in extent, 
and every level spot has a marble slab 
upon it. The firat idea that the place 
gave me was its strong resemblance to 
the pictures of the resurrection; thou- 
sands of tombstones covered the ground 
and in as many forms; from the hard- 
ness of the rock, the grave is generally 
constructed above the surface, perhaps 
a foot high, and covered with a marble 
slab. Many of these have upon them 
Greek or Roman letters, parts of in- 
acriptions; and cornices, flutings, ca- 
pitals, or shafts of columns may be 
recognized in almost all of them. I 
walked up the hill and there found the 
aged which the Jews’ had used, on 

e site of most extensive temples, now 
only to be recognized by high hills of 
white chippings and long deep trenches. 
—Sir C. Fellows’ Excursion, p. 14. 

Religious Prejudice.—From senti- 
ment and custom the Moslem hates a 
Christian, a Christian abhors a Jew; 
the Jew abominates a Greek ; the 
Greek contemns a Copt; the Copt 
abjures an Armenian; the missionary 
pities each ; and Heaven bears with all. 
—Bfadden's Turkey. 

Smyrna lo Ephesus.—To Terrenda 
five hours, thence to Ephesus seven 
hours, 

Church Bells.—There -are several 
Greek Churches in Smyrna, and the 
congregations are called to prayers, not 
by bells which are alluwed solely to the 
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two French and Austrian churches in 
the Frank Street, but by the means of 
a mallet struck upon a plank of wood. 
A small hand bell is occasionally added, 
but its sound reaches only a few yards. 
The Armenians are also bound by the 
above-regulation—useful as they are 
to the Turks and favored by them. On 
Sunday and high Feast Days they how- 
ever strike a piece of metal, instead of 
the wood, or nakous. 

The Armenians are unequally di- 
vided into two sects, the Eutycheans, 
or followers of the ancient Armenian 
church, and the Roman Catholics; who 
hate each other with all the fervour of 
sectarian hate, without knowing the 
essential points of belief in which their 
creeds differ. The first of these called 
by their opponents the schismatics have 
a large church in Smyrna; the second 
(who numerically form but a y 
small portion of the Armenian stock 
frequent the Frank Catholic Church.— 
Mac Farlane's Constantinople, vol. 1, 
p- 113. The Armenian secular clergy 
—the officiating prieste—are advised to 
marry.—Oriental Outlines, p. 245. 

The Bazaars are nearly free from 
Jews on Saturdays (a hint to those who 
are fond of shopping).—Zudy Grosve- 
nor. 

For the Pilgrimage to Mecca.— 
(Mekkeh) Turks must leave Smyrna 
so as to reach Scutari opposite Stam- 
boul by the 12th day of the month of 
Redjeb when the caravan starts. 

ashing the Feet.—This annual 
ceremony of the Greek Church is de- 
scribed in Morton's Odessa, p. 331; 
and that of the Armenian Church in 
Oriental Outlines, p. 249. In the 
Roman Catholic Church, Holy Thurs- 
day, is the day allotted to the ceremony 
instituted in memory of Christ washing 
the feet of his Apostles. 

The Greek church admits no pur- 
gatory, and does not acknowledge the 
pope: many of its priests marry. The 
fasts of the Greek ehurch are much 
more numerous and strict than those 
of the Roman. 

The Adan or Ezan, t.e. the call to 
prayer from the minaret-gallery of the 
mosques is, (being translated,) ‘I 
testify that there is no Deity but God! 
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I testify that Mouhammad is God‘s|turn the old style to the new, from 

apostle! Come to prayer! Come to|the lst of March 1800, to the 29th of 

security! God is most great! there} February 1900, add twelve days. 

is no Deity but God !'—Lane's Arabian| At Ephesus according to tradition, 

Nights, vol. 1, p. 809. Timothy, St. John the Evangelist, and 
Old and new style.—The Greeks and | the Virgin Mary, were buried. 

Russians still use the old style. To 


Revelations, ch. 5, ¥. 8. And when he had taken the book, etc. Some interpreters 
understand the delivering of this book into the hands of Christ, as an act of 
inauguration or investiture into his regal power and authority, and that many 
of the expressions here used are taken from the ceremonies of solemn investi- 
tures, in which there are several instances of its having been done by the 
delivery of a book.—Burder’s Oriental Cus‘oms, p. 43.—Ed. 1839. 

Revelations vi. St. John evidently supposes paintings or drawings in that 
volume which he saw in the visions of God; the first figure being that of a man 
on a white horse. The eastern MSS. are thus ornamented. Pococke speaks 
in his travels of two MSS. of the Pentateuch, one in the monastery of Patmos, 
the other belonging to the Bishop of Smyrna, adorned with several paintings 
well executed for the time, one of which is supposed to be above 900 ycars old. 
Harmer vol. 2, p. 181. 


“ Well! ” said Mr. Surtees to himself pushing the book he had been 
bere a little away from him, “J can’t say that friend Tomkinson 
displayed much method in the page or two I have just read, and I 
must therefore trouble him to explain a little to me when he comes on 
board. I don’t yet understand these Armenian, and Greek, and Papist 
churches, nor the Turks either for that matter, and I want to learn 
something about the Protestants of these parts, and the Jews, or Yahvou- 
dees, as Tomkinson calls them. I think ’twas admitted yesterday the 
English had no church in Smyrna, except a sort of room at the consul’s, 
but that there is or was a Dutch Protestant church. Why should 
Smyrna, one of the real seven churches, be worse off than Alexandria? 
The English have a church in the latter port. That’s one comfort to 
us sailors.” 

Mr. Surtees here fell into a reverie; pondered over and over again 
upon his hobby, the second chapter of Revelations, and then resuming: 
Merchant Tomkinson’s Manuscript pored for some time over two or 
three vocabularies at the end of the book, one of which we shall here, 
for the benefit of our men-of-war chaplains subjoin. As to Merchant 
Tomkinson’s Manuscript, (compiled indeed as he himself admitted, on 
first lending it, without much method, ) we now hear from a trustworthy 
quarter that it has recently been considerably improved through copious 
extracts from the most recent works on the East, works yet hid in their 
authors’ brains when the Saucy Fanny was at Smyrna, such as 
Christmas's Islands and Shores of the Mediterranean; Picturesque 
Wanderings in Greece and Turkey, by Aubrey de Vere; Residence 
in a Levantine Family, by St. John ; Eight Years in Asia Minor, by 
Neale; and A Pilgrimage, by the Rev. Dr. Margoliouth. 


English. Turkish, English. Turkisk. 
Ablution (with sand)Tciemmum BANS: icsccvicsivveres . Sadaka 
“« (with water)Abdest AIMS ....ecsceeee sooo -LeKiat 


Ablution .......0.00 Ghousoul Altar ......s:+00000006K0Urban guiah 
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English. Turkish. English. Turkish, 
BIO? oy cassicen ooo Mihrab Creator ...............Khalik 
Altar .on..ccccoee +-o-.e Mezbah To crucify soceveseeeee Masloub etmek 
Amulet ......... oooeee LLAMAIL Crucifixion ... Khadjlama 
Angel of Death......Esrafil CYPFeSB ....cresceseees Servi aghadji 
ngel...... coovccceoees Melek Dervish: dance ...... Veshten 
Apostacy ...... «oo. -Lrtidad DOA ssc ssascsccvscrens Eulumish 
Apostate ............eunuk Death .....scccsscscvess Eulum 
a rr re soos Murted Sudden Death ...... Ansyz eulum 
 . SRieess »ooee DeUnMEeh Dervish ......00 oooee Derveesh 
Apostle oo) Resoul Allah Devil ...... socccoesese SHAitAN 
“  (christian)Havari Divinity....... wekesass Tanrilik 
Arab ...scccoeese veoeee Ared DiVOrce ....0c-serecces Boshanma 
Archbishop ......... Mitrépolit Druse ....... Wecewewneg Durzi 
Archbishop ......... Bash Piskopos Egyptian ....cccccese Misirlu 
Armenian .......0.... Ermeni English ........scccees Inguiliz 
Astrologer .........00 Muneddjim Evangelist .........00 Indjildji 
Astrologer....... e«...hli Nudjoum Sata seuseasateehens Pas 
DO? scsccssesiances San vening prayer ; 
Banner, Sacred......Sandjak Sherif the 5th ......... Yatsi namazi 
ptism .......ccsceeee V Faithful ........ ehadies Musulman 
Baptized ............ Mou’ammed Bast viscccscscccscsces Oroudj 
To Baptize ......... Vaftiz-lamak Feast ......ccceseccoves orty 
Wicvesecvawtibscenoriea Tchan Fire-worshiper ...... Attesh perest 
Bell (clapper-call)... Nakous Fire—worshiper......Medjous 
Bell (horse) ......... jeres BEARS ssssisesseetesvens Rahib 
Le cceceicucsaveenssees Tchinrak = = —=— | _* —ecserccccescscees Keshish 
BW ccs ciseudetevesties Tchingirak = /|Funeral ............... Meiit 
BiDIG ceeseneseveccs ooes LEVFAt y .». Mizenet 
BIDIOsscscescceececsces Kitabi-Moukaddes |Genuflexion ......... Tcheukiugh 
Bishop  .....c.seseees -Bisko Od... .ccccsceceveccseree L ANGTI 
Oe Seawenseceres .-Pishbel ease h 
Oo  Seaenvassnees .. Bushbeg coe reescsconees ,..Andjil 
Body -washer......... Ghascal GYAVE.....0ccccceseeeee MOZAr 
oz. aaeteeten Meit-youian reek...... sddseusune --Roumlu 
Body-table.........0 Teneshshur == = | ALE@VEM ... erence vee Gueuk 
BOOK .ccscssccrssavesee Kitab Hell.........4 sinvaecaes Djehennem 
Cardinal........ Sisseas Kardinal j§=§ — fHeell............. weecees hamou 
Cathedral .........00. Bash Kelisa IG cacsacceecenes i 
Catholic (sub) ...... Katholik Holy Ghost. ......... Rouh-ul-koudous 
(adj) ...... Papishta FINN sissscsesvsais eoeeLlahi 
“ ee Lathin Ld Ol es siactvctestecss .. Bout 
ie (Dervish) Tekié = __ {idolaters ............ Syhab sa’ir 
hapel: .ccsdsesevesers Kutchuk kelisa sesccovee Aldaidji 
CHEISt ssseceseesccecsss Hasreti Isa Imposture ............Telbislik 
Christ,..........0.ee00 Mesyha nfidel............ . .--Guiavour 
Christening ......... T’amid Inscription ......... Yazou 
Christian ............ Khrystian Jerusalem ............ Ourshelim 
Re ac ees ’Yaevi esus Christ......... "Ysa 
. Faith ...Kbrystian Dini esus Christ ......°°*Hasreti Ysa 
Christianity ......... Khrystianlik  =—«»-—-_ J JOW... sssesecccereeveeee Yehoudy 
To turn Christian Tenessur itmek udges, Book of ...Sifr el kouzat 
Christianity ......... En-nasraniiet Judgment day ...... Akhyret guni 
THUECH ....sccscsceees elisa .§ $= —-—- HROFAD..........seeseceee ouran 
oP. ¢, Weebeeueoeneweee Keniset Madman. .........0.. Deli 
Greek Church ...... Aiini roum AUG isacascsvens Marouni 
Latin Church ...... iini latin Marriage ............ N 
Protestant Church Aiini protestan Gift ......Satchou 
Consulate ............ Konsolos konaghy yrdom .,.,.....Shehidlik 
Convent.......0 -.eKizlar monasteri |Minaret............ ...Menaret 
Converted .. soocccoce MUhtedi W ivivciavacaaies 
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English. Turkish. English. Turkish. 
Minaret ......... wees Gruldesté Purgatory ......cecees Araf 
Miracle ..........c000 Keramet RADDE vessssssavwsscaives Khakham 
Monastery.......0000 Savatny Renegade ..... apace Murtedd 
Monastery....... ..... Monastyr Renegade ....csce.s. Deunuk 

OU Kf csvinceveesesven Ruhban Rosary .....s.00, e.... Lesbih 
Monk (Turkish) ...Zahid Romaic ..... soseseees. ROUMIE 
Morning prayer ...Sabha namazi Russian .......s0.c0ee. Ourous: 
Mosque .......eecsecee Mesdjid Russian ......ccesevere Muscovla 
MOuUrning ..occceceses Matem Sabbath ..........ce00. Sebt 
Muezzin* .......0008- Muezzin Sacred Banner ...... Sanjak sherif 
MUSIC .....ccecssccoeess Mousiky Sacred Books ...... Koutoubi sherifé 
MUSIC ciscccictesdccscas Tchalgou MAING ivcsnceeteecdares Evlia. 
Niche siscciscccesessecses Mihrab Saint. eisscecsexescaes Veli eullah 
NUM: “sesteseieemeeess Kaloguiria Saint Peter ......... Hasreti Bothro s 
Gid Testament...... Tevrat Sinner ...........008- Gunabkiar 
Oratory ...sccscecceses Namaz: guiah SOU) sassetiecacets. Djan 
Organ....... seteauesens Arghanoun Sanday ........0.c000. Bazar-guny 
Orphan ...............uksuz Sunday .......seceees Yevm-ul-ahad 
Orthodox ............ Hanifi Synagogue..........0. Fouhr 
Paradise.....ccscsseses Outchmagh Symagogue.........00+ Pouhr 
Paradise..........0000- Djennet Talisman ............ Thylsem 
Pardon ....seccerscees Ghoufran Testament or Will Vasyiet-name 
Pardon .ccsccseese sas Ghyfret OMID wicinsecesin ences Mezar 
Patriarch ............ Pathbrik PCEINICY) vivsessavecves Teslis 

ODO. <esisvadesseeties Rim Papasi OL: ccivesitacnvcans Osmanli 
POO. seis ceisivescesais Papa To turn Turk ...... Islamé guelmek 
Pope ....ssceees biveces Kizzil elma papasi /Vaulted ............... Kemerlenmish 
Prayer ...sses eoveces NAMAZt Virgin Mary......... Hasreti Meriem 
Prayer ...c0s .Dou’a Volume .........+008. .Djild 
Preacher ..... edie Khatib Water....... sauaweasas ou 
Priest (Greek) ...... Papaz Water......06. deuneeas Ab 
Priest (Turkish) ...[mam Widow .......sceseeee Dhoul 
Prophet ......ssesseee. Resoul Widow  ....sesccceceee Doul Kari 
Protestantism ...... Protestan mezhebi |World.........cc.cccsse Dunia 
Protestantism ......[tikadi protestani /Worship...... <Wireeaivis’ Thap maklik 
Providence ......... Tanri NMAS ..cececsscee .».... Mevioudi ’¥sa 
Psalmody ....... ovoee LEZMIP FOUC: owavsvaceciacesces .Minthakat 
Pulpit..rccccccosccesees Member 


* Mousalla Lieu Elevé d’ot le Muezzin appelle les fidéles 4 la priére, Dict. 
Turc. Franc., v. 2, p. 922. 


+ D. T. F., v. 2. p. 1135, 119. 


‘“‘ Lots of hard words there!” exclaimed Mr. Surtees, as he finished 
his perusal of the above Vocabulary. ‘“ Well, Mr. Abbs, who’s that 
letter from?” added he, as the second mate entered the cabin, after 
nearly tripping himself up on the last three steps of the companion in 
his haste down. 

‘“‘ From the me ag Sir,” replied Abbs, “he’s now at supper on board 
ee on yacht Flat Fish, and we're to send a boat for him at eleven 
o'clock. 


(To be continued.) 
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Histroricat NoticE oF THE PrRoGRESS OF THE ORDNANCE SurRvVEY 
in ScoTLanD.—By Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E., F.R. 
G.S., F.G.S., ge. 


TueRE are few places on the earth’s surface which, within such a limited 
area, combine so many of the requisite elements for chartographic 
delineation, as are met with in Scotland. With mountains rising almost 
' to the limit of the snow-line, and an extensive sea-board, broken up by 
firths and lochs into every conceivable form of promontory, cape, and 
headland, this portion of Great Britain comprises within itself such a 
variety of physical features, as is only found elsewhere distributed over 
much more extensive regions. Jt cannot be doubted, therefore, that a 
properly constructed map of Scotland, on a scale sufficiently distinct, if 
executed with fidelity, and with all the improvements of modern art, 
would present at once a most pleasing and highly instructive example 
of this species of design. That we do not already possess such a map, 
is not owing to any want of interest in the subject on the part of our 
countrymen, for Scotland has produced more works of this class than 
perhaps any other country of similar extent and means. But these 
efforts, however creditable in themselves, could not be connected so as 
to produce a perfect map, for want of such a basis of union, as a com- 
plete system of triangulation alone could supply. Now, this was a 
work which, from its vast extent and labour, required the resources of 
Government to accomplish, and hence the necessity for the so called 
Orduauce or Guvernment Survey, to trace the progress of which is the 
object of this paper. 

The first map of Scotland on record is that attributed to yea 
the geographer of Alexandria, a.p. 140. In this celebrated work, 
it is well known the bearings are altogether wrong, as the upper part 
of Britain is represented bending to the east instead of stretching to the 
north. Nothing further of this kind worthy of notice occurs till the 
14th century, when Richard of Cirencester compiled a map, in which, 
though he generally follows Ptolemy, he gives the true bearings of the 
country, and greatly adds to our knowledge of British geography. 

Timothy Pont was the first projector of an Atlas of Scotland. In 
1608 he commenced a survey of all the counties and islands, sketching 
in the features on the spot. He died before his work was finished, 
and in 1646, his drafts and notes were put into the hands of Sir 
Robert Gordon of Straloch, who completed his design. All the sketches 
and notes thus collected were transmitted to Bleau of Amsterdam, 
who published his Aélas Scotie in 1654. This atlas, begun at the 
charge of Sir John Scott, of Scotstarvet, director of the Chancery in 
Scotland, was probably carried on, and completed at the national ex- 
pense. These maps, which are wonderful productions for the time, may, 
however, be regarded simply as literary curiosities, interesting chiefly to 
the antiquary. | 

About the year 1688, Adair made a survey, and gave descriptions of 
the coasts of Scotland, which he published in a small atlas; but his 
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sketches, as well as those of Sanson, Elphinstone, and Grierson, who 
succeeded him, are very inaccurate. The Rev. Alexander Bryce sur- 
veyed the northern coasts of Scotland about the year 1740; his map, 
published in 1744, made considerable advances in accuracy. In 1750, 
John Dorret, land surveyor, published a map of Scotland, in five sheets, 
at the expense of the Duke of Argyll. This map had more pretension 
than any that preceded it, being on a much larger scale, but in con- 
struction it is still very inaccurate. Between 1751 and 1771, Mr. 
Murdoch Mackenzie, who was employed by the Admiralty, surveyed 
the western coasts of Britain, from the nglish Channel to Cape Wrath, 
including the Hebrides from Lewis to Islay, and extending to the Orkney 
Islands. His charts were published on a scale of one inch to a mile, and 
were accompanied by nautical descriptions. These were considered, at 
the time, entitled to credit, but the recent Admiralty Surveys have 
roved them to be exceedingly erroneous. 

In 1789, John Ainslie, an eminent land surveyor in Edinburgh, 
constructed, engraved, and published a map of Scotland and its islands 
in nine sheets. This was the first good map of the country. ‘The 
author had made an actual survey of several counties, when he was 
employed by the Board of Customs to survey the east coasts of North 
Britain; he also made many rapid surveys and sketches in remote 
districts. Still, though superior to any that preceded it, his map is 
very faulty in construction. In Ainslie’s time the delineation of the 

hysical features of a country was little understood; his mountains and 

ills are represented as rising insulated from their bases; no indications 
- are given of the water-sheds dividing the river basins, and little attention 
is paid to the subject of light and shade. In 1792, Murdo Downie 
published a chart of the east coast of Scotland, in which the sea-board 
is very inaccurate. 

The government felt so greatly the want of a tolerable map of 
€cotland, during the rebellion of 1745-6, that, on its suppression, it 
was resolved, at the suggestion of the Duke of Cumberland, to com- 
mence an actual survey of the whole country. ‘This undertaking was 
confided to Colonel Watson, who employed in the service several young 
officers of engineers, among others, Mr. (afterwards Major- General) 
Roy. The survey, which was limited to the mainland, was commenced 
in 1747, and completed in 1755. It was conducted with considerable 
skill, and was the means of illustrating many of the Roman antiquities 
of North Britain. The field work was carried on in summer, and the 
drawings were prepared in Edinburgh Castle during the winter months. 
Of this work, General Roy himself says that, ‘‘ having been carried on 
with inferior instruments, and the sum allowed having been very inade- 

uate for its proper execution, it is rather to be considered as a magni- 

cent military sketch than a very accurate map of a country.” When 
the drafts of this map were finished they were deposited in the Royal 
Library, where they lay totally forgotten till 1804, when being required 
for a new map of Scotland, undertaken by Arrowsmith, at the sugges- 
tion of the Commissioners of Highland roads and bridges, they were 
discovered after considerable search. 
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Arrowsmith’s niep was founded on Roy’s survey of the mainland, and 
many other materials which he deemed authentic. It was commenced 
in 1805 and finished in 1807, ona scale of a quarter of an inch to a 
mile or one-seventh of the scale of the wilitary survey. Since Arrow- 
smith’s map appeared, many portions of the country have been surveyed 
and published, some of these, among which may be specially noted, 
Lanarkshire by Forrest, Mid-Lothian by Knox, Sutherlandshire by 
Burnett and Scott, and Edinburgh, Fife, and Haddington by Green- 
wood, have been deservedly reputed. But, as must ever be the case ia 
private enterprises, these are confined to the wealthier and more populous 
districts, no recent survey having been made of any of the more remote 
regions. The latest offort of this kind, which is likely to prove the 
last, is the survey of Edinburgh and Leith within the Parliamentary 
boundaries, on the scale of five feet to.a mile, by W. and A. K. Johnston, 
a reduction of which has recently appeared. 

The principal triangulation for the Ordnance Survey of Britain com- 
menced by General Roy, on Hounslow Heath, near London, in 1784, 
was extended to Scotland in 1809, but the operations were discontinued 
for the three following years, the persons eppyel having beenrremoved 
to England. In 1813 the Ordnance zenith sector was used on Kellie 
Law, Fife, and Cowhythe, Banffshire. In 1814-15-16 the triangula- 
tion proceeded steadily. In 1817: the zenith sector was used on Balta 
Island, Zetland, a new base line was measured on Bethelvie Links, near 
Aberdeen, and the triangulation ‘again proceeded in 1818-19. It was 
suspended in 1820, but re-commenced in 182]-22, in Zetland, Orkney, 
and the Western Islands. In 1823 the large theodolite was removed | 
to England and afterwards to Ireland, in consequence of which the 
the operations in Scotland were entirely suspended during a period of 
sixteen years. In 1838-39-40 and 41, the triangulation for connecting 
the islands with each other, and with the mainland, proceeded without 
interruption. The principal operations are now completed, with the 
exception of certain observations that may be required for a few stations 
with a view to its publication as a scientific work. 

In 1815 the Ordnance department appointed Dr. M‘Culloch to make 
a geological examination of Scotland; his researches were continued till 
1821, but for want of an accurate topographical map, hia labours have 
unfortunately done much less service than they otherwise would have 
done to the cause of science. 

In 1819 a military detailed survey of part of Wigtonshire and 
Ayrshire was commenced on a scale of two inches to a mile, by Captain 
Hobbs and two subalterns; it was carried on, with dimmishing aumbers, 
till 1827, and extends over a space of about 937 square miles. But a 
survey conducted at so slow a rate, and on so small a scale, afforded no 
proper ground for commencing a map of Scotland, and the plans will 
furnish no aid watever for the general survey. 

In 1834 the Ordnance carried forward a partial secondary triangula- 
tion along the Scottish coast, from the Solway Firth to the Firth of 
Clyde for the use of the Admiralty surveyors. 

In 1840 the Board of Ordnance and the Treasury directed that the 
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survey of Scotland should be laid down on a scale of six inches to a mile 
to correspond with that of Ireland. ; 

The secondary operations of the survey in Scotland have been carried 
on since 1841. In the beginning of 1844 the detailed er of the 
county of Wigton was begun; it was completed in 1850 and is now 
engraved on the six inch scale, with contour lines, or lines of equal ele- 
vation, and published in thirty-eight sheets. The survey of the count 
of Kirkcudbright was commenced in 1845, and it is expected that 1¢ 
will be finished and portions of it published during the present year. 

In July 1846 the survey of the island of Lewis was commenced, out 
of due course, in consequence of an arrangement with the proprietor, 
by which he agreed to pay to the government the sum of £1,200, and 
to purchase 100 copies of the published maps. In January 1851 about 
three-fifths of this survey were completed, some of the sheets will be 

ublished during the present year, and itis expected that the whole will 
be finished during 1852. 

In March 1850 the surveying party was removed from Wigton and 
Kirkcudbright shires to Mid-Lothian and the city of Edinburgh. The 
survey of the city is now considerably advanced, and it is expec 
that some of the sheets will be published in 1852. It is proposed to be 
engraved in outline, #.e., without shading or distinction of houses from 
streets, on a scale of five feet to a mile. 

The survey of the county of Edinburgh is going on, and has also 
made considerable progress. Plans of the towns of Wigton and Stran- 
raer have been surveyed, on the scale of five feet to a mile. The town 
of Dumfries is surveyed, and the drawing plans are nearly finished. 

This comprises all that has yet been done by the Ordnance Surveyors 
in North Britain. 

From these statements we learn that the survey of Scotland was 
begun in 1809, but its progress appears to have been considered of so 
little importance in comparison with the surveys of other portions of 
the kingdom, that, whenever it was found convenient, the whole of the 
men and instruments employed were unceremoniously removed to 
England or Ireland; and that, in order to expedite the work in the 
latter country, the operations in Scotland were on one occasion alto- 
gether suspended during a period of sixteen years. 

It will be seen from the annexed tables that the total sum expended 
on the survey in Scotland from its commencement to the present time, 
has been only £66,000; while the sum expended in England is £702,000; 
-and in Ireland, £820,000; and that, in June 1849, the number of men 
employed in Ireland was 1210, while in Scotland the number employed 
was only 257. 

The average annual expenditure on the survey of Scotland during the 
forty-one years of its progress has been only £1,609, or, omitting the 
sixteen years when the operations were suspended, £2,640; while on 
that of Ireland the average expenditure has been nearly £40,000 per 
annum. In the Parliamentary reports on this subject, it is stated that, 
in 1843, the sum voted for the survey of the whole kingdom was 
£60,000, of which only £9,000 was appropriated to Scotland; and since 
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1843, the sum allotted to the survey of Scotland has averaged little more 

than £10,000 per anuum, the same amount which is voted annually for 

revising the maps of the northern counties of Ireland already surveyed! 

Besides the sum of £820,000 already expended in Ireland, it is proposed 

to expend for the revisal of the northern counties above alluded to,. 
£80,000; and, for completing the system of contour lines (now in pro- 

gress), the further sum of £120,000, making in all £1,020,000, exclusive 

of the expense of engraving plans of ninety-five towns, which are sur- 

veyed and drawn. 

From these reports we learn further, that the largest amount hitherto 
granted for the purposes of the survey in Scotland in any one year has 
been £15,000, and as admitted in evidence although larger sums have: 
frequently been voted to Scotland, they have often been expended on 
England and Ireland. The consequence of this treatment has been, 
that, after a lingering progress extending over a period of forty-one 
years, the survey of Scotland is still little more than begun, the map of only 
one county, that of Wigton, forming about a sixty-fourth part of the 
area of the country, being published while the survey of the whole of 
Ireland has been completed and published for several years, having been 
commenced in 1825 and finished in [8%43, and that of England is now 
nearly finished. : 

A very general feeling exists in the public mind that, in this matter, 
Scotland has experienced most unmerited neglect, and since the expec- 
tation of immediate progress, occasioned by the fact that the Ordnance 
surveyors have occupied the ground, is doomed to certain disappointment 
if things are allowed to continue as they are, it is to be hoped that 
means may at once be devised for ensuring a more satisfactory result. 

The desired object might probably be best attained by such an 
arrangement as would ensure the entry, in the annual Ordnance esti- 
mates, of a specific sum to be devoted to this special purpose. | 

The amount needed depends of course on the time within which it is 
required to finish the work. It is shown in the table that, at the pre- 
sent rate of progress, fifty years would be necessary for its accomplish- 
ment. Now, assuming that the efficiency of the force would be in 
direct proportion to the numbers employed; and since the numbers are 
dspcadent on the money grants, it is clear that five times the present 
force, or five times the amount granted would finish the survey in a 
fifth part of the time, or in ten years. The sum at present voted for 
the survey in all parts of the kingdom is £60,000, but it is shown in 
evidence, that if the whole force of surveyors and others capable of con- 
ducting the work are to be taken into pay, the sum of £100,000 will 
be required. Now, if the difference between the amount granted and 
that required—-£40,000 a year—were voted to Scotland (in addition to 
the average sum of £10,000,) the survey of this portion of the country 
would be completed in ¢en years from this date, and that without pre- 
judice to the surveys now carried on in England and Ireland. But if it 
should be objected that the sum of £100,000 a year is more than could 
now be granted for this purpose, the question remains whether, if it 
cannot be otherwise attained, the speedy completion of the survey in 
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Scotland should not be secured by suspending for a time the operations 
for contouring the map of Ireland, and for revising the survey of its 
northern portion. 

Should the necessary funds be granted, it is satisfactory to know that 
a@ sufficient number of competent and well-trained surveyors and others 
formerly employed in Ireland, but whose services are not now required 
there, may at once be engaged on the survey in Scotland, and that the 
engraving of the maps can be carried on simultaneously with the sur- 
veying, so that no delay in the publication would be occasioned on this 
account. 

Having recently had an opportunity of inspecting the Ordnance Sur- 
vey Office at Southampton, so ably conducted under the direction of 
Colonel Hall and Captain Yolland, I have pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the excellence of the methods there employed for securing accuracy 
and expediting the work, the latter especially, by the extensive intro- 
duction of mechanical processes of engraving, aud the masterly application 
of the electrotype for procuring duplicates of the copperplates. 

Intimately connected with the survey of the interior, and of even 
greater importance to the commerce of the country, is that of the sea- 
coasts, carried on under the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. It 
is not many years since attention was drawn by the late Mr. Galbraith 
to the very erroneous character of all the published charts and sailing 
directions then available for the Firth of Clyde, in which it is shown 
‘‘ that the master of a vessel, trusting to the charts then in ordinary use, 
would almost certainly be wrecked if his reckonings were right.” 

It is gratifying to find that danger from this cause no longer exists 
in that quarter, admirable surveys being now completed of the River 
and Firth of Clyde, and of the lochs connected with them, many of the 
sheets of which are already published, and the others are in course of 
being engraved. The whole of the north, south, and east coasts of 
Scotland, with the Shetland and Orkney Islands, have been surveyed, 
and most of the sheets are published. The western coast of Suther- 
land is also surveyed, so that the portion of this great work still 
remaining to be accomplished comprises the coasts of Ross, Inverness, 
Argyll, and the Hebrides. All these surveys have been conducted by 
able and experienced officers under the enlightened and zealous super- 
intendence of the Hydrographer Royal, Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, 
who, in his anxiety to insure the utmost attainable accuracy, revises and 
corrects with his own hand every sheet of the survey before it is sent 
to press. 


[In presenting the foregoing sketch by Mr. Johnstcn to our readers, we 
can add our own favourable opinion as to the excellent arrangements in the 
the Ordnance Map Office at Southampton, under the superintendence 
of Colonel Hall, by the able management of Capt. Yolland, which might 
serve for imitation in other establishments, And with reference to the sur- 
vey of Scotland by the Ordnance, it has been recommended by a recent 
report of a committee of the House of Commons that the two inch scale is 
better adapted to that country, than the six inch; and that the resulting 
maps should be published on the scale of one inch to the mile similar to 
those of England hitherto in use.—Eb. ] 
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[We ibaa the following account of the recent eclipse of the Sun as the 
best we have yet seen of this interesting phenomenon. It was addressed to 
one of our leading papers, and is well worthy ofa place in the Nautical. ] 

I had originally fixed upon Carlskrona, on the east coast of Sweden, as an 
advantageous position from which to view the eclipse, that place being near 
the central line; but, on arriving at Ystad, the difficulty of Aaa Carls. 
krona in time for the observations appeared so great that I resolved to re- 
trace my steps by way of Copenhagen to Helsingborg on the Sound, from 
which place an excursion up the country could be made on the day of the 
eclipse, far enough from the southern edge of the shadow to give about two 
minutes of total obscuration. I accordingly observed ata small village called 
Ravelsburg, one mile north of the prey town, of Engelhom in Sweden and 
about eighteen English miles from Helsingborg, in the direction of the cen- 
tral linc. The view from this place was very extensive, Kullen Point lying 
W.S.W. with the intervening bay of Engelholm, while the landscape to the 
north included many miles of hill and dale over which to note the effects of 
the total eclipse. At half-past one o'clock the day was very fine. Light 
clouds of the modification termed cumuli spread over the horizon in nearly 
every direction, a light cirrus cloud covered the south-west sky to an altitude 
of about 15 degrees, the zenith and the heavens for 40 degrees around it 
being perfectly clear. At 10 minutes before 3 o’clock clouds of the same 
character had somewhat arisen in the south-west, but the sun was still quite 
free. 

At 2h. 59m. p.m. local mean time, the first contact of the limbs of the sun 
and moon took place. The definition of the limbs was beautifully sharp and 
clear, bevond anything I ever witnessed, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, in this country. As the moon advanced I remarked that her 
edge was extremely rough, the mountains on her surface near the limb being 
numerous, and some of them of considerable altitude. A fine line of light 
along the moon’s limb off the sun was suspected for an arc of about 20 de- 
grecs 8 minutes after the eclipse had commenced. 

At 3h. 12m. the diminution of daylight was perceptible upon the surround- 
ing landscape, and at 3h. 30m. the distant hills looked aull and misty. At 
this time there was no appearance of illumination of the moon's limb, though I 
looked very closely and attentively. The clouds in the south-west had risen 
considersht , but the sun was perfectly clear. At 3h.35m. I noticed a tinge of 
colour upon the moon’s surface, usually red or reddish purple, but it appeared 
variable and at times of a dark olive hue. Soon afterwards it was remarked 
that the diminution of daylight was very sensible, particularly on the sea 
and mountains of Kullen Point, the mistiness of distant objects increasing. 
At 3h. 40m. I remarked that the moon’s disc was certainly of a dull coppery 
red, and suspected there was a slight illumination of her outline. At 3h. 
43m. a great diminution of light, particularly towards the south, as much as 
a dense cloud would cause if it overspread the sky, gloomy out at sea, and 
towards Kullen Point. At 3h. 46m. the whole of that part of the moon near 
the sun was strongly illuminated with a coppery light, gradually shading off, 
and strongest at a short distance from the sun’s border. Objects looked 
very dull. I thought the outline of the moon could be traced for some 
degrees by the difference of colour between the coppery red of her surface 
and the neutral tint of the field of view. 

At 3h. 49m. objects towards the north presented a very peculiar appear- 
ance, as though they were illuminated by a vivid flash of lightning, or the 
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electrical light. At 3h. 51m. a chilly feeling in the air, the horizon looked 
closer in every direction, and the daylight now diminished very perceptibly. 
A thin cirruscloud began to form about the sun, but it was of so slight a 
character as not to interfere in the slightest degree with the observations. 
The azure blue of the sky had very much deepened, particularly north of 
the zenith, where it was of a deep violet. The moon’s limb appeared very 
uneven, quite a gap on her south edge. At 3h. 55m. everything very gloomy— 
the air felt chilly and damp, the sky ofan intense blue colour. From this 
moment my eye was applied to the telescope until the sun had gone out 
entirely. Just before ihe commencement of the total eclipse a considerable 
mountain on the moon’s edge appeared to shoot forward and join the sun’s 
limb, thus cutting off a small portion ofhis disc near the southern cusp. 

About 20 seconds before the totality the same appearance presented itself 
with respect to many other irregularities upon the moon’s edge, and instan- 

tancously “ Baily’s beads” were formed. The only visible portion of the sun 

resembled a string of fine luminous beads, separated by irregular intervala, 
and clearly caused in the present instance by the sun shining between the 
mountain peaks and along the valleys on the apparent edge of our satellite. 

The same exquisite definition of the limbs of the sun and moon, to which I 

have before alluded, continued during the partial eclipse, and the phenomena 

of “the beads’’ were seen in all their beauty, until the beginning of total 
eclipse was marked by their instantaneous disappearance. 

Up to this moment I had employed a dark glass, throwing a neutral tint 
over the field of the telescope, and my attention was so arrested by the un- 
expected distinctness of ‘‘ Baily’s beads” that I omitted to remove the shade 
for a few seconds after they had vanished, and thereby lost the view of the 

sudden formation of the corona, or ‘‘ring of glory,” round the sun; and 
when I looked without the dark glass, certainly not more than five or six 
seconds after the extinction of the sun, the corona and red flames were already 
conspicuous. With respect to the former I should describe it as a luminous 
ring, very much prs key towards the sun, and gradually fading away toa 
distance of about half the diameter of the moon, where its light cane lost 
in the ground colour of the heavens. Its colour resembled that of tarnished 
silver; but I am inclined to attribute this to the intervention of a very thin 
cloud, and think it very probable that in the absence of this cloud the corona 
would have appeared perfectly white. There was a flickering or unsteadiness 
in its light, but nothing resembling circular motion. Divergent rays of a 
somewhat paler colour than the corona itself appeared to stream off in every 
direction from the border of the sun, and I think their extremities were 
frequently visible beyond the limits of the corona ; those portions nearer the 
sun appeared to be shiuing through this luminous ring. | 

The rose-coloured prominences described so minutely by observers of the 
total eclipse of 1842, formed by far the most striking feature during the 
eclipse of the 28th ult. The most remarkable one was situated about 5° 
north of the parallel of declination on the western limb of the moon. It was 
curved like a sabre near its extremity, but perfectly straight throughout two- 
thirds of its length. The edges were deeply tinged with rose-red, which 
faded off towards the centre, but I saw no violet colour about this promi- 
nence. On first viewing this remarkable object through the telescope, a 
few seconds after the commencement of totality, I estimated its length at 
about 45 seconds of an arc, and being most desirous to obtain a confirmation 
or otherwise of the observation at Honolulu, described in my letter of July 
the 10th, I watched attentively for any alteration of size that might be 
apparent, and in less than 30 seconds found that it had lengthened consi- 
derably ; for though it had remained perfectly stationary, I now estimated 
its length at one minute and a half, or twice as great as at the first glimpse, 
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the dark body of the moon having appeared to move away gradually, and 
leave more and more of the projection visible. — 

About 10° south of the principal prominence, and at a distance of one 
mainute of arc from the moon's dark limb, I saw a luminous triangular spot 
of the same colour as the great flame, yet perfectly detached from the limb, 
it was evidently of the same nature as the large prominence, and must have 
existed in the upper regions of the solar atmosphere. The edges were of a 
bright rose pink, the centre paler. With the exception of a gradual duties 
of this spot from the moon’s limb as she moved across the sun, I coul 
distinguisb no change. Its form, appearance, and position, relative to the 
large projection, continued exactly the same as long as I could discern either. 
On the dark limb of the moon, on the side near the horizon, there appeared 
aa uninterrupted succession of rose-coloured inequalities, which seemed to 
be in a state of fluctuation, though not to such an extent as materially to 
change their number and positions. ‘The tops were of a full rose red, but 
their bases presented a bright violet tint, which appeared to spread along the 
limb of the moon. Near the western extremity of this long range of “red 
flames,” there was an isolated one of about forty seconds’ altitude, and 
another of similar magnitude, at an angle of 145 degrees from the north 
towards the east. I was too closely occupied in watching the larger promi- 
nence, to pay much attention to the smaller ones during the short time 
allowed me, and I am consequently unable to state from observation whether 
they underwent the same gradual variations of apparent magnitude. The 
moon’s surface was decidedly reddish-purple soon after the beginning of the 
total eclipse; but half a minute later, it seemed to have lost the reddish 
tinge, and assunied a dull purple colour. The position of the approaching 
reappearance of the sun was indicated by the visibility of a bright glow, like 
twilight, on that part of the limb of the moon where the continuous range of 
rose-coloured projections had presented itself, and a few seconds afterwards 
the beads were again noticed, not so numerous as before, but larger and 
more brilliant ; five seconds more and this beautiful appearance vanished, 
the sun re-appearing as an extremely narrow but rapidly widening crescent, 
About ten minutes subsequently clouds began to form near the sun, and he 
was soon hidden from this cause, so that no opportunity was afforded of 
watching the declining phases of the eclipse. 

Sach are the principal telescopic phenomena which I was fortunate enough 
to witness, but I doubt if any language can convey an adequate impression 
of the grand, nay awful phenomena on the earth and in the heavens, durin 
the continuance of the total eclipse. The entire landscape was oversprea 
with an unnatural gloom; persons near me assumed an unearthly cadaverous 
aspect—the sea, in the distance, appeared of a lurid red—the whole of the 
southern heavens were of a sombre purple or purplish grey, the only indica- 
tion of the sun’s place being the ring of light, which we are accustomed to 
term the corona. North of the zenith the sky was of the most intense violet, 
and appeared very near, and, to crown the whole, the north-west and north- 
east heavens were occupied by broad bands of light of a yellowish crimson, 
or Claude-Lorraine red, which, gradually sinking into the unnatural purple of 
the sky at greater altitudes, produced an effect that will never be effaced 
from my recollection, though I feel that I can convey no just idea of its awful 
grandeur. I envy those observers who were not compelled, in their character 
of astronomers, to withdraw their eyes from the contemplation of these 
astoundiug phenomena on the earth, and in the atmosphere to view the less 
imposing, though doubtless, not less remarkable appearances which the 
telescope exhibited round the sun. A few seconds, however, were sufficient 
to fix the general aspect of nature in my mind, beyond the chance of forgetting 
it as long as my life lasts. | 
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I saw no stars or planets myself, but on my journey home was frequently 
assured of thcir having been distinctly seen, even at Copenhagen, where the 
eclipse was not total. It was so gloomy in this city, that persons had 
difficulty in recognizing each other in the streets. One remarkable proof of 
the accuracy of astronomical calculations relative to the eclipse came to my 
knowledge. According to the best theories of the sun and moon, the eclipse 
should have been total at Helsingborg, on the Swedish side of the Sound, 
but partial only on the opposite coast, at Elsinore; and the captain of a 
steam- boat, passing at the time between these places, and about half a mile 
from Helsingborg, describes the curious effect produced by the country being 
dark in Sweden, the gloom increasing the further the eye was directed from 
the coast; while in Denmark the sun was evidently shining during the 
continuance of the total eclipse in Sweden. The southern limit of the shadow: 
must therefore have passed over the Sound rather nearer to the Swedish than 
to the Danish coast—precisely as predicted. 

I am, &c., 
; J. R. Hixp. 

Mr. Bishop's Observatory, Regent's Park, August 6th. 


Ssizure or THE LeveNSIDE MeRcHant VeEssev BY Mitirary PassencRes. 


The following extraordinary narrative is from the Advocate (a St. Helena 
paper), of the 5th of June. It could have been wished that the proceedings 
of the magistrates had been reported exactly, instead of being thrown into 
the narrative form. The case, however, is obviously one that calls for 
further inquiry. 

‘In our columns of this week will be found an account of the recent 
occurrences on board the barque Levenside—perhaps the most extraordinary 
which it has ever fallen to the lot of a public journal to report. We forbear 
at present expressing any opinion on the subject, as it now remains to be 
settled by the proper legal authorities; yet there are circumstances con- 
nected with this case upon which we feel called to comment. 

“ Tmmediately on the Lerenside’s arrival in this port, an information was 
laid by Capt. Vesey, of the Royal Artillery—in command of the detachment 
of troops on board—against Capt. Campbell, .the master—then confined by 
Capt. Vesey's orders in the hold of that vessel. A warrant for his apprehen- 
sion was at once granted by the magistrates, and a policeman sent off to see 
it enforced. The evidence afterwards adduced in the investigation clearly 
proves, that had Capt..Campbell been disposed to commit murder, he bad 
every opportunity of so doing, but that he confined himself, and. as he alleges, 
for the support of his authority, to presenting the pistol at Capt. Vesey's 
breast, and warning him that, if he attempted to interfere with him, or with. 
his sailors in carrying out his orders, he would shoot him through the heart. 
Upon this threat, apparently the result of much previous bickering on the 
voyage—upon the fact acknowledged by the captain, that he did so present 
the pistol, and upon his alleged efforts to use it during the struggle which 
ensued—the magistrates have committed Capt. Campbell for an assault and 
attempt to murder. 

‘An information is then laid by the captain of the vessel against Capte. 
Vesey and Neill, eee oad and against the soldiers acting under Capt. 
Vesey's orders, to the effect that they had seized him, confined him chained 
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in the hold, and assumed the command of the vessel, thereby committing an 
act of piracy, for which he requested that a warrant might be issued against 
them. This Capt. Campbell does as soon as the isolated and peculiar posi- 
tion in which he was placed admitted; but the magistrates, receiving his 
information, strangely enough refuse to give his serious charge a hearing, 
although upon what grounds it has not pleased them to enlighten either him 
of the public. Capt. Campbell, we understand, intends appealing toa 
higher court, where the decision of the magistrates will be submitted to due 
test. Meantime we cannot refrain from remarking strongly on the unusual 
spectacle of the colonial secretary taking his seat as one of the magistrates, 
and an active and influential part throughout this trial againet the accused. 
In this peculiar case, involving serious and important principles, and in which 
government officers are concerned, the presence of one civil servant as magis- 
trate in a bench of two was quite sufficient. The addition of a seeond in 
the colonial secretary was quite uncalled for, is well calculated to destroy 
confidence in the court, a rightful cause of public jealousy, and a bad pre- 
cedent for the futare. 

“The inhabitants of this small island, at a ruinous distance from the 
higher courts of appeal in the mother country, have long had reason to be 
pond of their Supreme Court, and thankful to the respected judge, who 

as earned for that court the entire confidence and a high estimation of all. 
With such an exemplar before them, they naturally expect that the inferior 
courts of the island should be also worthy of a high reputation—a reputation 


incompatible with the appearance even of any unfair exertion or preponder-. 


‘ance of government influence in them. 


“ Extraordinory Seizure of the Barque Levenside by Military Passengers. 
“On Thursday, the 29th of May, the barque Levenside, arrived in the bay 
under peculiar and altogether unprecedented circumstances ; she had been, 
in fact, forcibly seized during the voyage by Capt. Vesey, a passenger in 


charge of a small detachment of the Royal Artillery destined for this place. . 


The captain of the vessel was a prisoner in the hold—in chains; witha 
sentinel over him to prevent communication with the crew. 


‘‘From what we have been able to learn from the evidence in the police 
court, the history of thia strange and startling affair appears to be as follows :. 


‘That on the 15th of May, in the evening, while the Levenside was on the 


high seas, Capt. D. Campbell, the master, ordered the booby-hatch to be. 
closed. This was done, and immediately afterwards Capt. Vesey summoned: 


the troops under his charge to take off the hatch in defiance of the master’s 
order, which was immediately carried into effect. This intemperate oppo- 
sition to the master's legitimate authority no doubt, in some measure, gave 
rise to subsequent events. | 
* On the 17th, two days after this occurrence, a squabble appears to have 
taken place between one of the soldiers and the ship's carpenter. Capt. 
Vesey insisted that the carpenter should be punished; but upon investiga- 
ung the case, Capt. Campbell, the master of the vessel, could not see very 
clearly that his man was more to blame than the soldier, and we believe did 
not in any way punish the man. This led to some sharp words between the 
officers, and it is asserted that Capt. Vesey said he had a superior force on 
board, and should not hesitate to use it when he thought requisite. This 
language appears not only to have excited Capt. Campbell, but also to have 
alarmed him as to the safety of his ag aie la that his orders had already 
once been forcibly interfered with by the troops under Capt. Vesey's 
command; and as the authority of a captain is paramount on board his 
own veseel, it would appear that he was not willing to allow n passen 
to usurp his authority, and interfere with him and his crew in working 
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the vessel. At ten minutes past eight o'clock of the same evening the. 

17th, Capt. Campbell came on deck to relieve Cooper, his second mate, 

then on duty; for as the captain, three weeks previously had disrated the 

ae mate for some negligence or misconduct, he himself did the first mate's 
uty. 

“le being dark, and past eight o'clock at night, the captain ordered the 
booby-hatch to be put on; but no sooner was the order given than Capt. 
Vesey, in charge of the troops, said it should not be done; Capt. Campbell 
then pulled out a pistol, and told Capt. Vesey that if he attempted to inter- 
fere with him, and prevent any of the crew obeying his orders, he would 
shoot him through the heart. Upon this qualified threat being uttered, Capt. 
Vesey immediately called his men to fall in round the hatchway, and 
ordered the bombardier to go below for arms. This order was instantly 
obeycd, and as soon as Capt. Campbell saw the arms being handed up the 
hatchway, he went forward, seized hold of one of the muskets, and com- 
manded the soldier to give it up, saying, ‘ Put that down, it does not belong 
to you—it belongs to the ship.’ The soldier refused, whereupon a struggle 
took place for the gun, when some one called out ‘seize him,’ on which se- 
veral soldiers seized the captain, threw him against a boat, wrenched the 
arn out of his hand, as well as the musket he attempted to take from the 
soldier. | 

“ At this point there is considerable discrepancy in the evidence. Capt. 
Vesey and Capt. Neill, aide-de-camp to Sir James Emerson Tennant, the 
expected governor, swear that the pistol was taken from the master by Capt. | 
Vesey himself, while others as positively swear that it was seized by a 
soldier and handed to Capt. Vesey. 

“Then comes the most extraordinary part of the affair. No sooner was 
Capt. Campbell seized than Capt. Vesey ordered his hands to be lashed 
behind his back, and it appears, at the instigation of Capt. Neill, he was 
hurried into the hold, and secured to a stanchion—and kept for sixteen hours 
in that position without either water or anything else being given him, as far 
as we can gather from the evidence. The next morning he was unlashed 
from the stanchion, and had strong chains fastened to his wrists by padlocks ; 
in this position he was kept in the hold for twelve days and nights, with an 
armed sentinel keeping watch over him. He was not allowed to communi- 
cate with the crew during this time, nor was he released from this extraordi- 
nary captivity, even on the arrival of the vessel in the Roads, till the police 
went on board and caused him to be unchained. 

‘Even when the police went on board, the soldier refused to give him up 
without the authority of Capt. Vesey, although they were furnished with a 
proper warrant from the magistrates. 

‘** Immediately Capt. Campbell was seized and forced into the hold, Capt. 
Vesey commanded one of the soldiers to turn every one belonging to the crew 
out of the cabin, and take possession of it, which was done. ‘I'wo soldiers 
seized the steward, hurried him along the deck, and bundled him as he says, 
by ‘compulsion,’ down the hatchway, from which he appears soon after to 
have escaped. 

“They then commenced ransacking the captain’s cabin—seized his fowl- 
ing-piece, opened his chest, and took a pistol from it, which they ultimately 
sealed up in the case belonging to them. Capt. Vesey and Capt. Neill now 
ordered the disrated mate to work the ship for them, and ordered the se- 
cond mate Cooper to turn to, who said he would do so for sake of the ship, 
provided Capt. Vesey and Neill distinctly understood that by so doing he: 
was not disobeying Capt. Campbell’s order, whom he considered as bis mas- : 
ter. The crew at first were not disposed to work the ship under these cir-. 
cumstances, till Cooper very properly called them aft and explained the 
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conditions on whieh he would resume duty—to which they also agreed, and 
turned to work. Capt. Vesey not only seized the ship’s books and papers, 
but turned out the steward, and appointed one of his soldiers to fill that 
responsible office, and also reinstated the first mate, thus making liberal 
‘use of the patronage appropriated to himself by such extraordinary 
means. When Capt. Campbell required a change of linen, his chest 
was sent to him in the hold, and on opening it he found that his log 
book and private journal were both missing, to say nothing of his writing 
desk and the ship’s papers, which Capt. Vesey seized when he took posses- 
sion of the vessel 

“The captain’s hands were always unchained at meal times, and carefully 
put on again afterwards, as Capt. Neill says, with great kindness and con- 
sideration. 

‘* When the vessel arrived in the bay, Captain Vesey went on board her 
Majesty's steam ship Hecla, to ask the commander's advice. He saw the 
first Lieutenant, who immediately told him that the best thing he could do 
would be to reinstate the captain, restore all the papers, and put matters to 
righte as soon as he could; for, according to his opinion, he had committed 
what was tantamount to piracy on the high seas. However, instead of doing 
this, Captain Vesey kept the master chained below till he went on shore, 
and obtained a warrant against him on the charge of assault and attempted 
murder. 

‘Captain Vesey’s alleged reason for not allowing the booby-hatch to be 
closed is, that the weather was hot, and that it would endanger the health of 
the men—about thirteen in number. This hatch is furnished with a slide, 
or scuttle, for the purpose of ventilation, which can be ae open when the 
hatch itself is down ; consequently no great harm would happen to the men 
when below, even with the hatch closed, for it was always in their power to 
keep the slide open, which is one of considerable size. 

“Two of the artillerymen, it appears, were sick; and as there was no 
surgeon on board, Captain Campbell, the master, supplied them with medi- 
cine from his own chest. Whether the master of the vessel or the artillery 
captain is the best judge of the necessity of putting on the hatch at night 
we cannot say ; but it is pretty clear that Captain Vesey thought himself 
the best judge of this matter, and therefore deposed the captain, put him in 
chains in the hold, clapped an armed sentinel over him, reinstated the dis- 
rated mate, seized the ship's papers as well as arms, appointed a military 
steward, and wound up the whole affair by charging the captain with an 
attempt to murder; thus preventing himself and friends from being charged 
with piracy, and sundry other matters dexterously performed on the bigh 
seas. While, as a fitting climax to the whole business, his trusty steward 
landed from the ship beastly drunk, and was forthwith marched to the guard- 
house, a place not by any means so well stocked with the good things of life 
as the lazaretto of the Levenside. ; 

“‘ After four days’ investigation, Captain Campbell was committed for trial 
on the charge of asaault with intent to murder. Information was then laid 
by Captain Campbell against Captain Vesey and the others of his passengers, 
for piracy, and illegal seizure of the ship ; which information was taken and 
signed by the magistrates.” 


is case has to be investigated at home. We would not prejudge it, but 
the above accopnt looks very much like a partial view of the question.) 
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American Lirs Boats.® 


Tue following statement will show the operations of the Massachusetts 
Humane Society for saving life, and relieving those exposed by shipwreck. 
The “Stanton Life-boat’’ being the most approved now known has been 
adopted, it will be seen by the Society. | 

To Mariners. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Massachusetts Humane Society on 
the 13th instant, it was voted, That a statement of locations of the Life 
Boats and Rockets of the Society be distributed, in the form of a circular, 
for the information of navigators. ; 

Wherefore the undersigned give notice that the old boats of the Society 
are stationed as follows:— | 


Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard ‘ ‘ ; , one boat. 
Nantucket, near Tuckernuck : F . : one “ 
Chatham, near the Lights : 5 5 . ; one “ 
Nanset Beach Eastham . é a ; ‘ one “ 
Between Highland Light, Cape Cod, and Race Point . : three “ 
Plymouth, north of the town . ° : ; ‘ one ‘ 
Scituate, inside the harbour ‘ ‘ ‘ ; one “ 
Cohasset do do ; ° : ‘ ‘ one “ 
Nantasket Beach and Hull ‘ ; ‘ - two “ 
Lynn, near Swampscut ; : : . ‘ one “ 
Marblehead Harbour. ‘ * Soh @ , one “ 
Gloucester Harbour . F ° ; ; F one “ 
Rockport, formerly Sandy Bay ‘ sa : »> one “ 
Annisquam ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : one “ 
Plum [sland, under the care of, and belonglng to, the Merrimac 
Humane Society P * one “ 


Total, Eighteen boats. | 


There have been located very recently, eighteen other boats, called No. 1, 
twenty-four feet long; No. 2, twenty andtwenty-one feet long; No. 3, fifteen 
and sixteen feet long—which are fitted after the plan of Colonel Stanton, 
with India rubber canvass floats, furnished by G. H. Penfield, and made by 
the Union Rubber Company, the depot of which is No. 19, Nassau Street, 
New York. . 

They are located at— 


Nahant, No. l. . ‘ 2 : " ‘ one boat 
Cut River, Marshfield, No. 1. . > ; one “ 
Point Alderton, No, 2. ‘ . ; ; Z one “ 
Cohasset, No. 2. : r ‘ 3 : : one * 
Scituate Neck, south of Minot's, No. 2 . ‘ ; : one * 
Chatham, near the Light, No, 2, ; . ; , one “* 
Monomoy Point, near the Light, No. 2. ‘ , 5 one “ 
Cuttihunk, near the Light, No. 2. - ; ‘ 3 one ‘* 
Gay Head, near the Light, No. 2. , ‘ : : one ‘ 
Plymouth, South of the town, No.2. . : - one “ 
Deer Island, Boston Harbour, No. 3. . ‘ ‘ : one ‘“ 
Boston Light, No.3... : : : ; . one 
Swampscut, Lynn, No. 8. ° : : ; ' one “ 
Ipswich, near the Light, No, 3. A ; 4 - one “* 
arblehead, No. 3. : : : ‘ : - one * 
Scituate Harbour, No. 3. 5 ; ‘ 2 ‘ one ‘ 
Cattihunk, near the other Boat, No. 3, ‘ , : one ‘* 
Duxbury, at Powder Point, No. 3. ‘ - ‘ one ‘ 


® Concluded from our last, page 440. 
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Rockets for throwing a line to wrecks, so as to establish a communication 
whereby a boat may be more safely hauled through the surf, are stationed at 
Boston Light, at Point Alderton, Scituate Neck, south of Minot’s Ledge, 
Ipswich Light, Highland Light, Cape Cod, and Chatham. 

Three other boats are being built, under an approre aur by the State, 
for Plum Island, one to be under the care of the Merrimac Humane Society ; 
one at Race Point, Cape Cod, and one at Wellfleet, near to Newcomb’s 
Hollow, for the Massachusetts Humane Society. Life preservers for all the 
crews are to be furnished from the same appropriation, so as to insure safety, 
when boarding wrecks from the exposed beaches. 

The undersigned applied to the Secretary of the Treasury to give orders 
to the revenue cutters to protect the property of the Humane Societies, and 
to afford facilities for inspecting their boats and houses on the coast, and to 
make experiments, &c. In answer, the Secretary writes: 

“Tn so far as the aid of the revenue vessels, when employed in the duties 
specially assigned to them by the ninety-ninth section of the act of March 
second, 1799, may be useful in promoting the objects of the Society, the 
Department cheerfully assents to your request. Of this the collectors at 
Boston and Newport have been informed.”’ 

The Committee earnestly recommend those who may be cast on the 
exposed beaches, not to attempt to leave the ship until low water, as many 
bi have been sacrificed by too hastily attempting to land on a rising 

e. 

R. B. Forsss, 
Davin Sars, 
Samuxyt Austin, 
Comm. Mass. flumane Soc. 
Boston, April 24th, 1849. 


Navuticat Novices. 


. Perth, Western Australia, May 3rd, 1851. 
LIGHTHOUSE AT THB ENTRANCE TO Swan Rivek.—On and after Ist of June, 
1851, a plain continuous light will be exhibited on the summit of Arthur's 
Head, the south point ofentrance toSwan River, between sunset and sunrise, 
for the convenience of shipping making for the anchorage in the night. 

The light will be ninety-two feet above high-water level, suppcrted by a 
white stone tower erected on the summit of a cliff, and will be visible five 
leagues at sea in clear weather from a height of eighteen feet. 

t is in lat. 82° 3’ 138., long. 115° 45’ 11”E., from Greenwich, and bears 
S. 71°E., twelve miles from the revolving light, on Rottnest Island. 
J. S. Roz, Surveyor General. 





Torn’s Isrann.—A letter from Turk’s Island, dated July Ist, says :—The 
British Government are about to erect a lighthouse at the north point of 
this island, on the reef where the brig Edward Henry, from Boston, struck, 
June }1th, with a total loss of vessel and a partial loss of cargo. The British 
brig Jenny Lind struck July 11th, on the same point. Also by a decree 
recently issued, the Norwegian Government has ordered that all the lights 
north of Stal, which were lighted from the 15th of August until the Ist of 
May, shall be in future lighted from the Ist of August until the 16th May, 
inclusively. 
NO. 9.—vVOL. XX. 38 
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Licuts at THE Spurn Point.—The enchroachments of the sea upon the 
Spurn Point, at the entrance of the river Humber, having made the preser- 
vation of the low light in its ordinary position both difficult and uncertain; 
and it having been ascertained that the exhibition of a light situate to the 
north-westward of the high lighthouse is equally effective for the purposes 
of navigation, as that heretofore exhibited to the south-eastward of the said 
high lighthouse, notice is hereby given, that the low a at the Spurn Point 

ill henceforth be exhibited from a building which has been set up to the 
north-westward of the high lighthouse, and that to the south-eastward thereof 
discontinued. 

“- -§ By order, 


J. Henssrt, Secretary. 


Ship Margaret, April 11th, 1851. 

Srm.—During the south-west Monsoon in the China Sea, according to 
circumstances many ships from China and Manila, proceed by the route 
through the Mindoro Sea and Basselan Strait, Sooloo Sea, and Macassar 
Straits to Europe, British India, &c., consequently a tedious passage in most 
cases occurs, especially between the Straits of Basselan oe i Cape Rivers ; 
many aeduene being set to the eastward of that cape by the current which 
continually sets to the eastward, along the North Coast of Celebes. 
Some I have known bear up, and passing to the eastward of Celebes, beat 
up the Molucca Passage with considerable loss of time. Much time would 
be saved acting according to circumstances as the winds prevailed in the 
Mindoro Sea, from the south-east, if a ship instead of losing time off the 
Coast of Magendanao, and the west entrance of Basselan Straits, stood di- 
ie tothe southward, to the west of the whole Sooloo Archipelago, 
for Unsang Point on Borneo; then with the prevailing wind, ‘“‘ south-westerly,’’ 
a course S.E.b.S., twenty miles will bring Mier nearly abreast the west Point 
of Tawee Island, which is a bold high remarkable head-land and free from 

r, between which and two low islands lying to the south-eastward of 
it, and the Island Sibbotoo is a fine clear channel, leading directly into the 
Sooloo Sea and clear of danger, perfectly safe at night as well as by day. 
I have passed through in four hours, from the south-east to the north-west, 
when at other times I have been three days getting through Baseelan Straits 
by the same route and time of year. 

March 20th, 1851, noon, the Island Semanoale, bore north, distance one 
mile, the Peak of Sibotoo, W. } N., and the west point of Tawee Island, N. 
W. 3 N., steered N.W.b.W., and N.W. until sunset, when the west point of 
Tawee Island bore N.E.}N. Bloff hill or mountain, N.E.b.E. 3 the 
north-west pot of Sibbotoo, W.b.S., the Peak S.W. 3 W., and south-east 
Point, 8.S.W. 2? W., Unsang Point seen from the mast-head N.W. 4 W., 
steered under easy sail N.W.b.N., until midnight, and then hove to until 
daylight, when Unsang Point bore N.W. 3 W., the south extreme of the 
Peninsula S.W.b.W. 4 W. Sibbotoo” Peak just in sight from deck S.b.E,, 
the bold bluff hill or mountain, west end of Tawee Island, S.E. 3 E. No 
sign of danger was visible from the mast-head, “steered” N.N.W., until 
the coast of Borneo was lost sight of. Through the day the weather was un- 
favourable, and the sun obscured prevented my getting the latitude and 
longitude of Unsang Point, which is not correctly laid down. At daylight 
on the 23rd passed the small Island Mambahenewan, the Moolaegee Island 
bearing N.N.W., six or seven leagues. With light winds from the northward, 
stood to the W.N.W., lat. at noon 6° 36’ N, long. 118° 29’, when at Sh. 


a4 
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$Om. p.m., the bottom was seen under the ship, and 10} fathoms obtained, 

dually deepening to the north-west to 27 fathoms and no bottom. The 
ollowing bearings were obtained, the Centre Peak of Cagayan Sooloo N.N. 
E. 4 E., the south-west Moobeegee Island N.b.E, 4 E., the small [sland 
Mambahenewan S.E. } S., excellent altitudes at the time, give the long. 118° 
26’ 30” E., by three excellent chronometers, agreeing with each other, lat. 
in 10 fathoms 6° 42’N, I find the Moobeegee Islands in one with the 
Centre of Cagayan Sooloo N.N.E. § E., instead of S.E. from the S.E. Point 
ss that Island, and are (the 8.W. one,) in lat. 6° 56’ N., long, 118° 83’ 


March 24th, passed through the Straits of Balabac and was three days 
with light winds, making the Royal Charlotte shoal, which at 8h. 30m. bore 
S.W. 4 S. six miles, our chronometer giving the long. 118° 41/45” E., agree- 
ing with Capt. Ross's position of it to a quarter of a mile. 

On the 29th, passed the parallel of Pulo Sapato without sighting it and 
stood to the northward, Making all allowances for the lightness of the wind, 
I feel assured that Pulo Sapato was passed in Jess time than we should have 
got through the Straits of Basselan, and if bound to Manila, perhaps that 
port reached in the same time. Ihad no need of dispatch and therefore 
only carried moderate sail. A great evil exists in no correct charts of this 
navigation, Horsburgh’s chart, sheet No. 1, China Sea, being too far tu the 
west, thirty miles from Leegetam to Belawn, when it comes nearer the 
truth, and Norie’s is five or six miles too far west also. I never yet could 
find one chart of this intricate Archipelago to be in the least depended upon. 
Heather’s old chart of Sooloo Sea is the nearest the truth, but in every other 
part it is altogether incorrect. 

As the knowledge of a good, safe and more direct channel to ships bound 
both eastward or westward mast be of service, I have been induced to 
trouble you with these few remarks, as well as a diagram of the passage 
called by me Sibbotoo Straits, and the positions of several islands, head- 
Jands, &c., lying in the route, as several times determined by good chrono- 
meter and lunar observations. 

I have also found Horsburgh’s charts of the Molucca Passage very incor- 
rect, which is not the case in the Gillolo Passage. I am happy to see that 
our neighbours, the Dutch have began to show a little enterprise at last, and 
we haye the benefit of their new chart of the Molucca and Java Seas, but 
have to regret they are not carried out more minutely. The forthcoming 
one of Maccassar Straits is greatly needed, which with a correct chart of the. 
Sooloo and Tawee Archipelago, Mindoro Sea, and the dangers south-east of 
Calamianés would tend much to pales navigation of these parts. 

am, Sir, oe 
Your obedient servant, 
R. Spratty. 


[There are few navigable tracts more frequented and less known than the 
Sooloo Sea and ite Archipelago, as we have long ago had occasion to observe; 
Dalrymple’s old chart published by the Hydrographi¢ Office being the foundation 
of all others. Of Macassar Strait also we know just as little and yet it is one of 
those high roads most important in the navigation of the Eastern Seas, The 
Dutch charts of the coast of Java have just been published by the Admiralty, 
and we are glad to find that we are to have some more of these important re- 
sults of their labours. Nor will the contributions of our own government be 
long wanting in the part of the world to which we are alluding, as the whole 
of the coast of Palawan forming the western shore of the Sooloo Sea is pre- 
paring for publication by the Admiralty, from the surveys of Commander Bate 
in the Royalist, an interesting uccount of which appeared in our last January 
numbcr.—Eb. } | 
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A Table of Points, Head-Lands and Islands, as differing from Horeburgh's 
. Book and Charts. 
































: Horsburgh. 
Places, &c. | Lat. N. ——_—-- 
Book. | Charts. 
° , Oo 47 ou 
6 43 N.| 6 55 N.J122 5°5EJ122 14 [122 8 
6 4N. 6 3 121 56 121 58 
5 54 121 49°7 121 34 
5 59 121 34 12t 18 
5 57 121 33 121 15 
6 2 121 54:3 121 17 
5 46 121 14 120 54 
5 40 121 6 120 45 
§ 31 5 28 /|120 56°5 120 24 
Tawee Archpel] 5 13 514 {120 445 L19 58 
tmost Peak, 
Tawee Island 120 30°7 
Semanoale . 4 48°5 457 {119 58 119 24 
Sibbotoo Peak | 4 49° 4 59 119 12 
Bluff Hill or 
Mount west 
rhe &§ 8 119 48 119 14 
M ar land 
aratuaislan 
NE. point i 219 |224 |a21 |uo 9 118 29 
Cape Trees . | 0 0 119 {121 38 121 2 


Cape Rivers . | 1 20 115 116 j121 2 {120 34 [120 36 
North Island 
reat 





Tee hea 058 {120 85 120 23 
Dondo . . 
Middle Iland 0 057 120 80 120 17 
085 |120 26 120 18 
048 1049 (12020 [119 87 {119 57-5 
0 45-5 |120 29°5 120 1 
0 9 [199 485 - 
25/0 1 |o 3 (119 475/119 26 [119 27 
83 0 8 {19 57:5 119 30 
aN { it 119 43°5 119 22 
1448. 120 1 
2 34 118 52°5|118 68 |119 0 
118 48:5 118 56 
118 58 119 6 
615 |615 120 40 {120 17 
61 {61 121 12 |120 46 
656 118 88 118 39 


118 26°5 
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Froatine Lieut, Banama Banx, Off Ramsey, Isle of Man.—It having been 
found on a recent examination of the position of the Floating Light Vessel 
off the Babama Bank, Ramsey, Isle of Man, that it is advisable that the said 
vessel should be moved in a W.b.S. direction, notice is hereby given, that 
on or about the lst of September next, the said Light Vessel will be moved 
one mile W.b.S., from her present position, and into 11 fathoms at low water 


spring tides. 


The following Notice has been communicated to this Corporation, by 
direction of the Right Hon. the Earl Grey, one of Her Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State. The same is re-printed by order of this Board, for the 
general information of mariners. 





J. Hsrpert, Secretary. 


LieuTHovuss ox Rottnest Je.anp.—A revolving catoptric light will be ex- 
hibited from the lighthouse near the centre of Rottnest Island on and after 
the night of lst June, 1851, during the period between sunset and sunrise. 
The Lighthouse is a white stone tower, fifty-three feet in height, erected 
on the summit of the island, and is parmcanted by a lantern 11 feet high. 
The light will consist of two groups of three powerful lamps each; the 
whole revolving once in two minutes, and showing a flash of light of five 
seconds’ duration wand minute, with intervals, of fifty-five seconds of dark- 
ness. The bentre of the light i3 197 feet above high water level, and at the 
height of eighteen feet may be seen in clear weather at a distance of seven 


] es. 

"Hottest Lighthouse is in lat. 32° 0’ 19’S., long. 115° 31’ 18” E. from 
Greenwich, and stands three miles north, 75°E. by compass from the west 
extremity of the island, and two miles three-quarters west by compass from 
its east extremity. 





Fort William, May 6th, 1851. 
New Pivor Station vor THE S.W. Monsoon.—Distinction of lights, notice - 
is hereby given, that from and after the 15th of March, 1852, the Pilot sta- 
tion for the S.W. Monsoon will be changed to the position described in the 
following Sailing Directions of the master attendant of this port; and that 
from and after the date specified, the Eastern Channel Light Vessel will 
show a bright red light instead of a plain one, as at present, to distinguish it 
from the Gaspar Channel light, which bears from it about N.N.W., distant 
twenty-two miles. 

By order of the Superintendent of Marine, 
JaMES SUTHERLAND, Secretary. 


Sailing Directions for vessels requiring Pilots during the south-west Mon- 
soon at the New Station, on the suber pete dans Pilot's ridge. 

False Point Lighthouse is in lat. 20° 19}’N., and long. 86° 47’ E., and a 
buoy is placed in 21% fathoms on the Pilot’s Ridge, in lat. 20° 493 N., and 
long. 87° 42’ E.; the buoy, therefore bears from False Point lighthouse N. 
59° 49’ E. true, and distant fifty-nine miles and a half. 

A vessel, therefore, after making the lighthouse at False Point (in passing 
which ske ought not to go into less than 10 fathoms), should bring it to bear 
about W.S.W. ten or fifteen miles distant, when she will be in 11 or 12 
fathoms, then steer E.N.E. when the soundings will focus increase to 23 
fathoms on the eastern edge of the Pilot’s Ridge. She should then regulate 
her course so as to keep between the Ridge and 27 fathoms, when, by atten- 
tion to the lead and nature of the soundings, course and distance run from 
the Lighthouse, it is almost impossible to avoid making the Pilot vessel, as 
their cruizing ground is ‘umediately to the north-east of the light vessel 
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stationed during the south-west Monsoon in close proximity to the buoy on 
the Ridge. 

The soundings to seaward of the Pilot's Ridge are in general a greenish 
or olive-coloured mud, with occasionally a few bits of broken shells mixed 
with it; whilst those on the Ridge are of a shelly sand, or minute gravel, of 
a reddish or rusty brown colour. : 

Vessels approaching the station are earnestly warned to be careful in 
avoiding collision when communicating with either the light or supplying 
pilot vessel; and on making the former at night, they are strongly recom- 
mended to heave to, at a proper distance, till daylight; by which measure 
they will avoid the probability of passing the supplying pilot vessel in the 
darkness of the night. 

The eastern channel light vessel is in lat. 21° 04' N., and long. 88° 14’E., 
and therefore bears from the buoy on the Pilot’s Ridge, N. 63° 26’ E. true, 
and distant thirty-two miles and a half. 

The eastern channel light vessel burns a blue light every hour during the 
n'ght, commencing at 7 p.m., and a maroon (or torch) at the intermediate 
half-hours, and her standing light will, from the date above specified, be a. 
bright red colour. 

he Pilot’s Ridge light vessel shows one plain standing light ; and burns 
a blue light every hour, and a maroon at the intermediate half-hours, and 
also firee a gun on sighting any vessel. 

During the north-east Monsoon, the cruizing ground where ships will 
have to seek for pilots will be, as heretofore, in the Eastern Channel. 

(Signed) H. L. Tuomas, Afaster Attendant. 
Master Attendant’s Office, March 25th, 1851. 


ET, 


Hoy Sounp Lients. 


With reference to the Notice issued by the Commissioners of Northern Light 

Houses, bearing date the 15th day of April last, of the exhibition, for the pur- 

of leading through the western entrance of Hoy Sound, of two Lights upon 

the Island of Gremsay, lying in Hoy Sound, opposite Stromness, in Orkney, 

on the 15th day of May last; and to the intimation therein given, that an 

additional light would be exhibited as a guide for vessels approaching Stromnesa, 
from the eastward. 

The Commissioners now give notice that a fixed bright light will be exhibited 
from the high tower on Gremsay, on the night of Friday the Ist of August, and 
every night thereafter, from sunsct to sunrise. 

The Light will illuminate a small Arc from N. 4 W., to N.N.W. 3 W., in the 
direction of the Islands of Cava and Risa. . 

In addition to the Notice already given, full description of the Lights on 
Gremsay have now been issued by the Commissioners, accompanied by a Tra- 
cing of the Coast; and se a will be furnished to Mariners on application at 
any Custom House in the United Kingdom. 

By order of the Board, 
(Signed) ALex. Cunntnasam, Secretary. 

Office of Lighthouse Board, Edinburgh, 16th July, 1851. 





SIGNALS FOR THE Bak or BILRao.. 


Tae following code of Signals for the guidance of vessels in crossing the Bar of 
Bilbao, has been recently established by the Spanish government; and is to 
come into use on the first of October next. It will be seen that as far as No. 7, 
a single ball being at the masthead implies that the bar is passable: that 
the signals from No.7 to 15 when no ball is at the masthead, the bar is im- 

assable; and that the remaining signals when three balls are at the mast- 

ead relate to the depth of water on the bar. An attention to this is of impor- 
tance, and will prevent mistakes. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE SIGNALS. 


No. 1. Steer for the bar. 

9. Steer for the bar more to N.E. 

3. Steer for the bar more to S.W. 

4. Vessels of light draft to steer 
for the bar. 

5. Vessels to steer for the bar in 
the order* of their draft of 
water. 

6 Vessels to give each other a 
wide berth, so as in steering 
for the bar not to mistake 
signals. 


No. 7. Make all sail, attend smartly. 
to signals, and be ready for 
working ship. 

8. Vessels cannot enter. 
9. Keep to the N.E. of the bar. 
10. Keep to the S.W. of the bar. 
11. Keep the sea: it is not yet time 
to enter. 
12. Appearances are bad; no vessel 
should anchor. 
13. Keep out—you cannot enter. 


© This we presume implies those of the least draft first. 
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No. 14. Vessels of large draft cannot! No. 20. There are 16 feet on the bar. 


enter. 21. There are 15 feet on the bar. 
15. The wind is unsteady, or the ebb 22. There are 14 feet on the bar. 

tide forbids entering. 23. There are 13 feet on the bar. 
16, The depth of water on the bar 24. There are 12 feet on the bar. 

is not known. 25. There are 11 feet on the bar. 
17. There are 19 feet on the bar. 26. There are 10 feet on the bar. 
18. There are 18 feet on the bar. 27. There are less than 10 feet'on 
19. There are 17 feet on the bar. the bar. 





WreEcK or H.M.8. REynarp ON THB Prats SHOAL. 


On the 28th of last month her Majesty’s screw steamer Reynard, left this for 
England but with orders first to accompany her Majesty’s brig Pilot to the 
Prata Shoal, about 160 miles from this, to assist in the rescue of part of the 
crew of the brig Velocipede, intelligence having been received of the wreck of 
that vessel. These shoals have been surveyed, but no accurate knowledge has 
been obtained of the strength and irregularity of the currents prevailing there. 
During the night of the 30th, while the greatest vigilance was exercised, and 
when, according to all their different means of reckoning, it was supposed that 
they were at least thirty miles from the shoals, the point of danger, the Reynard 
struck. The sea was smooth, the water deep, and nothing gave the slightest 
indication of the | piseread of danger. All endeavours to get the vessel off 
failed, and the wind getting up, with a heavy sea, the vessel soon became bilged 
and a perfect wreck. Captain, officers, and crew, saved nothing. They passed 
one night on a raft, and on the following day reached the island, and, with the 
crew of the Velocipede, all got safely on board the Pilot, which vessel also barely 
escaped being carried on the shoals. Great sympathy is felt for the able and 
zealous commander of the Reyna: d, Captain Cracroft, who after frequenting all 
places on the coast of difficult navigation, and moving about with his vessel, 
more than any other of her Majesty's vessels have been called upon to do, has 
met with this misfortune while engaged in this last service—one of humanity, 
but of unusual danger. 

Three sailors, who left in the ship Larpent from Liv 1 last year, arrived 
lately at Shanghae from the island of Formosa. They relate the account of the 
wreck of the vessel there in September last. On reaching the shore, officers 
and crew were attacked by the natives, and there is too much reason to believe 
that all on board, with the exception of the three, by name Berries, Blake, and 
Hill, were murdered by the natives. Those saved are indebted for their lives 
to an old Chinaman who took them in and protected them, and afterwards, with 
the assistance of a Chinese mandarin, got them on board a vessel passing near 
the coast. A subscription for the Chinaman has been collected at Shanghae, 
and H. M. st. Salamander has been sent with it to Formosa, and no doubt with 
the thanks of our government to the mandarin for his humane and laudable. 
conduct.— Cantor Paper. 





Tae WHaxs Fisusnrtss. 
(Concluded from page 445.) 


But according to the chart which is constructed for the whole ocean in the 
manner already explained, these are the places in which most whales have been 
found, and which it may be supposed now afford the best whaling grounds, 


- 
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Sperm WHALING GROUND ABOUT THE EQuaTor. 























MosrTus. Latitupg. | Lonaitupe. 
° ° o ° 
May to November (inclusive)............ccecsecees .-..| O to 05 8 80 to 75 W. 
April to December ............s.cccecscccesersccssceeees 0 “ 05/85 “ 89 & 
December to July.......... seca sa Dawaecesanssessavevaseune o “ 10 |90 “* gB5 « 
December to March... .......sessecscccccessee cvsovcceees 0 “* 05% ;90 * 95 « 
February | cicsccecesevecestavsese cnaabuies seanacebanscawatmess 0 “* 05% 125 “120 « 
All the year ...........cecees cubadeneucicuereedeeencsanes o * 10% 170 “180 « 
All the year .........cccceees dine WOode Radia sues sdneeayesaees 5 “ 10¢185 “ 80 © 
ALUCHG FOBE vancicscacccedscesdewscencasesecnssessesesestes 5 * 104/95 “ 99 «© 
MIDAS VORP i cassnscccsarnedorscagdncevecenasisensserdewvess 5 * 15" 1110 “ 100 & 
August to September (inclusive) Sudueboatesestenneees 5 * 101115 “100 « 
November ty March SC haeheis Swan daeiaeeoeeas 5 “ 10" |120 “15 « 
December to April er Cer 5 “* 10 1125 “1290 
January to June C- == a itp fas aluminas eae ten 5 * 10% 1180 “1295 « 
February to June awe epmawaustuenene 6 “ 10 /185 “180 * 
DRDUAEY ciccaiuesvncnvaidasSetecsssues tease doecdusasyccesanss 5 “ 10“ 1145 “140 
December to Jannary (inclusive) essen teuayanvewesees 5 “ 10“ |155 “150 « 
March and May ..... Voneawessetolwarsvagceneeveresavestes 56 * 10“ 160 “155 & 
Dezember, January, March, June,and November! 5 “ 10 [175 "170 & 
December, January, and February ........... Rtainnls 10 * 20% }80 “ 75 “ 
July to November (inclusive)........ sisebaqiSentecsiess 10 * 15@)85 “* go # 
July to February acaences ease svasvabaadecs 10 “* 15%} 90 “* B68 « 
November to June id iaNedeviencencavesveans | 15 “* 20%] 85 “ BO « 
Norra Paciric. 
May, June, July ..............000e iedtaviesisiesscsexcevs.| 20% 25 150° * (345-3. 
May to August (inclusive) 20 “ 25% 1170 “ 105 * 
_ April to October as POHOHCEHSHEOSHEHRHOOHHHC TECH THESE HOE HOE 20 “ 30 ad 145 “ 170 “ 
July to August “ a... er rere 25 * 80% 1140 “ 145 “ 
June to October “ Udeeeedsosseereadeorerceeces 25 “* 30° 1150 * 175 « 
Rieut Wnatme Grounn Souta Paciric 
Monrus. LATITUDE.  LONGITUDB. 
oO o .°'™6.C«8 Q 

January, February, March ...........sc000 cssesseeee| 20 to 508. 45 to 50 E, 
May, June, July ........ esdasawasnecceceucesess Sdvvedesses! 25°") 90%) 35° &-.. 400-8 
September, October, November, D December........., 80 “ 40%| 55 “ 60 « 
October, November, December ..........ccccssees wee} 30 * 40%) 60 “* 65 
October, November, December ..........0..ses00-000e4, 30 *§ 40/65 “ 80 * 
December and January .....cccccccsrocsoves sossssceneel GO © 45%/90 “ 95 & 
July to November Sarcoriahia di sevacecsvsvissaversccasd- Oo 8 40" 115 8° 199: -* 
November and December ...........sseccescenecsvvecee] 45 “ 50/120 “ 130 “ 
DATO OEY. sohcc sewsccarccssicusieecoeisessecteuesiNstegatecesxes 45 * 50“1160 “170 « 
December, January, February, March, April ...| 40 “ 50° )170 B. 175 W. 
September to May (inclusive) ........ccscscsseess | 80 * 45°] 85 “* 75 
August to December ....... erecves dvdevawdeccdsverdesesey 20 & AO*e 1175: GS: 
November, Decouaber, JaDuary.......ccccccscsscssesee| 30 * 50% 1165 * 150 “ 


April an 


Nortnr Paciric. 


MAY oc sccsssvincceinens Siaasenndecaseeess Sivaeas 

July to October (inclusive) SudcaGeaducnecawenuains er 
April and May ..... trans ce sisis ace easeveeseeess paveueasecs 
May to September (inclusive) . Webi sbadeaednaeeedes 
. : ree 

Pa si e@eeeces eee e eee 
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Soutn ATLANTIC.® 


August to December (inclusive) ......secseccecsecees 35 “* 408, 25 * 20 W. 
August to December a piaatugdeucseeia@ies 35 “ 40%| 20 “ O05 “& 
September to December “ Setvcayouseansdweeuees 35 “ 40%] 05 W° 10 KE. 








As to whether the right whales are to be found in the high northern latitudes 
in our winter, or in high southern latitudes in our summer, when the whale- 
men do not visit such latitudes, of course the chart does not show. Thus, be- 
tween 50 and 60° N , 130 and 155° W., we only know that whales are abundant 
from May to September, inclusive. We know not as to the other months, be- 
cause the night and cold then drive the whalemen from this part of the ocean, 
and we cannot say anything as to the numbers in which the fish resort there 
then. The charts are therefore silent on the subject. 

It is the same at the south in its seasons—that is, when il is winter there the 
whalemen abandon the high latitudes, and seek their game in more genial cli- 
mates, 

But, seeing the abundance of our whales in the Greenland and Arctic Seas 
in our summer scason, and seeing that they have not been sought for in similar 
latitudes south, L invite the attention of the whalemen to the subject of southern 
whaling in south summer time. 

Below the parallel of 50° S.—indeed with here and there an exception—, 
might say that, below the parallel of 40° S. the whole chart is a blank; conse- 
quently few vessels go beyond that parallel. ‘The indications to the chart are 
that somewhere to the south of these parallcls, and betweer. these meridians, as 
given below, whales are probably to be found in considerable numbers, if not in 
great quantitics, viz:— - 

Below 40° 8. from 25° W. to 10° E. a. 
“« 50 S “© 45 E. “ 60 EO. 
« 45 8S “ 120 EL “140 E.c® 
« 60 S. “ 160 E. “ 120 W.d. 

In view of all the information before me, I would suggest the following as a 
very inviting route or cruize for a vessel that finds herself on the whaling 
ground of the South Atlantic in our fall months: ~-- 

She can cruize in the region a, of the last mentioned table; and from that, 
but still keeping well down to the south, pass rapidly on, unless she finds whales 
by the way to the region 6. 

A week or two here will satisfy her as to the prospect for whales. 

Entering the region c, more time might be spent in it, crossing different 
parallels, taking care to keep well to the south. After having cruized and 
tried sufficiently in region c, the favorite region, the vessel may then “crack 
on” for region d, and when this region is explored the season at the south will 
probably be over. T.:e north-west are the prevailing winds of these latitudes; 
and therefore the programme of this route would be easy. 

Ending the search for right whales at the south, and leaving the region d for 
the equatorial cruizing grounds, and entering them between 175° E. tou 175° W. 
the route westward and between 5° S. and 10° S., will be through the best 
sperm whale grounds. These grounds commence between the meridians of 180 
and 170° W., after crossing the parallel of 35° S., for just here sperm whales 
resort in ereat numbers. Continue north between these meridians until you 
cross 10° S. 

From 170° E. to 165° W., between the parallels of 5° and 10° S. is capital 
sperm ground. 

The vessel, therefore, reaching these grounds between the meridians of 170° 
and 180° W., may tarry in them, tending westward, as long as she has luck, 
taking care not to look north of the line here for whales, for they are not to be 
found except as stragglers. 

- After crossing these grounds, which reach west as far as 170° E., and east to 
America, she should “ carry on,” without stopping to look for whales, until she 
crosses 20° N., between 165° W., and.174° E., which is again fine sperm ground. 

After passing west of 175° E. she will find good sperm ground between the 
parallels of 20° and 30° N., as far as 140° KE. 

Passing from these grounds, excellent right whale fishing will be found above 
the parallels of 


*And in Behring’s Straits. 
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50° N. between 135° W. and 165° W. 

45 N. “ 155 E. “ 175 E. 

35 N. s 145 EK, “ 155 E. 
and up through into Behring Straits. Upon all these last mentioned right 
whale grounds, there is good fishing from May to September, inclusive. 

I have not as yet found the log-book of any whaler that has cruized here at 
any other season of the year, and therefure, my information as to the rest of the 
year is negative. 

But there is reason afforded by the chart for the opinion that the right whales 
of the North Pacific never come to the south of the parallels named, and that, 
therefore, as a general rule, these fish remain somewhere to the north of the 
parallel of 35° all the year. 

If this indication of the chart be correct, and I sce no reason to question it, it 
A acl that this animal must have supplies of food all the year round above 
35° N. 

I have reason to belicve that the temperature of the sea has much to do with 
the whale, or the growth of its food; that the sperm whale delights in warm 
water, and the right whale in cold; and those whalemen who are co-operating 
with me in collecting materials for the “ Wind and Current Charts,” and the 
whale chart belongs to the series, will therefore, understand and appreciate the 
importance of keeping a daily record as to the temperature of uir and water. 

There is another port, also, to which I would call their attention, because, 
by regarding it, it may prove of value to these researches and to them, and that 
point is deep sea soundings. 

It is said that the snerm whale goes to the bottom of the sea for its food. 
What is the greatest depth to which it can go for this purpose? and are its 
places of resort confined to parts of the ocean that come within these depths. 

Now, if owners would provide their ships cach with a few thousand fathoms 
of twine, and some scraps of old iron or lead to serve as sounding weights, Iam 
sure that the whalemen, from the great philosophical interest which many of 
them manifest with regard to my researches, would in calms get deep sea sound- 
ings for me. 

If the ocean were very deep, and the time. could not be spared to haul up the 
line, it might, the length out being known by what is left, be cut; and as the 
one and sinker would cost but little, the expense to each ship would be but a 
trifle. 

1 take this occasion to say, becanse some of the whalemen have supposed it 
unnecessary to continue the abstract when in sight of laud, that it is important 
to have a complete abstract for every day they are at sea, that we may know 
whether they find fish or not, how plentifully, the force and direction of winds 
and currents, temperature of the air and water, and glean information as to all 
other phenomena which they are requested in the abstract log to note. 

M. F. Maory, Lieut. U.S. Navy. 

National Observatory, Washington, D. C. 

April 16th, 1850. 


Rorat Yacut SQUADRON REGATTA. 


The followingis a detailed accounted of the race round the Isle of Wight on the 
22nd August, for the £100 cup, given by the club, and open to yachts of all na- 
tions. The following yachts started at ten o’clock, with a five-knot breeze from 
the westward :—Beatrice (schooner), 161 tons, Sir W. P. Carew, Bart.; Volante 
(cutrer), 48 tons, J. L. Craigie, Esq.; Arrow (cutter), 84 tons, T. Chamberlayne, 
Esq.; Wyvern (schooner), 205 tons, the Duke of Marlborough; Ione (schooner), 
75 tons, Almon Hill, Esq.; Constance (schooner), 218 tons. the Marquis of Co- 
nyngham ; Gipsy Queen (schooner), 160 tons, Sir H. B. Hoghton, Bart.; Alarm 
(eutter), 193 tons, Joseph Weld, Fsq.; Mona (cutter), 82 tons, Lord Alfred 
Paget ; America (schooner), 170 tons, J. C. Stevens, Fsq.; Brilliant (a three- 
masted schooner), 393 tons, G.H. Ackers, Esq.; Bacchan'e (cutter), 80 tons, B. 
H. Jones, Esq.; Freak (cutter), 60 tons, W. Curling, Esq.; Eclipse (cutter), 50 
tons, IH]. S. Fearon, Esq.; Aurora (cutter) 47 tons, Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 

The utmost alacrity was displayed by the respective crews, and in less than 
half a minute the whole flect was under way. The Gipsy Queen took the lead, 
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being to the northward in the strength of the tide, followed by Beatrice ; to the 
southward Volante, Ione, Constance, Arrow, Alarm, &c. The America was in 
the westward line, the whole being moored in two lines. She was the last to 
take “a notion,” and as soon as her canvass was up sheslipped away from 
among the fleet, and sailed up to her competitors, passing them in succession, 
until she was abreast of Norris Castle, having only the Constance, Beatrice, and 
Gipsy before her. At 10h. 16m. she had overhauled the two former, and nearly 
caught the Gipsy; the America attempted to pass to leeward of her, but the 
intention was frustrated. The wind dropped a little, and the Volante came up, 
took advantage of the light air, and in a few minutes more passed the Gipsy, 
the America being about thirty fathoms in her wake. In another quarter of an 
hour the Gipsy again took the lead, followed by Volante, America, Constance, 
Arrow, and Alarm abreast, then the rest at a respectful distance, and about 
eighty other yachts accompanying them, ebraemaa a grand and imposing sight. 
At 10h. 45m. they passed Ryde, the Gipsy being well a-head, Volante and America 
abreast, the wind again unsteady, the sternmost vessels bringing up the breeze. 
At eleven the Volante, Gipsy, and America passed the Sandheads abreast, 
closely followed by the Freak, Aurora, and Arrow, the huge mainsail of the 
Alarm in the rear, crawling along among the smaller yachts, and appeared to 
feel the breeze, the America’s sails motionless; again they filled, but she had 
lost her station. As soon, however, as the breeze overtook ber, away she went. 
Off Noman Volante shifted her jib, and the buoy was rounded as follows :—the 
Volante, 11h. 7m.; Freak, 11h. 8m. 20s ; Aurora, 11h. 8m. 30s.; Gipsy, 11h. 
8m. 45s.; America, 11h. 9m.; Beatrice, 11h. 9m. 158.; Alarm, 11h. 9m. 20s. 
Arrow, lih. 10m.; Bacchante, 11h. 10m. 15s. 

The other yachts had positions of about half a minute between each. The 
wind now freshened, and the “thick stuff,’ or “table cloths,” was obeerved to 
hang upon the hills. Off Brading Harbour the Yankee took the breeze again, 
and came up, “ hand over hand,” and went by to the leeward of the Freak and 
Gipsy. The beautiful Volante she had yet to conquer, she being nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile a-head of her. At twenty-vight minutes past eleven, however, she 
contrived, without any seeming difficulty, to slip by her, as she had done with 
the rest, and away she went, keeping close in to the island; her jib was then 
hauled down, and stowed away. There was now a nice breeze. All at once the 
Volante was observed to bear away out of the linc, and stand for the Nab, and 
was soon after followcd by the Arrow, Bacchante, and eventually Constance, 
the remaining yachts keeping their course. It was imagined by some on board 
the steamer that an idea just struck her to pursue such a course, while others 
were of opinion that outside the Nab was part of the course, but the card simply 
stated “round the island.” The Yankee still went away from the lot, and at 
1lh. 49m. she tacked, and stood in towards the Culver. At noon she again 
tacked, and in ten minutes afterwards once.more reached in towards the bay. 

At 12h. 38m. she tacked between Sandown and Shanklin, and laid along the 
island to the southward, the others being dead to leeward. The America then 
get her gaff topsail and outer jib, the breeze dying away. At 12n. 55m. she 
again made a short reach towards Dunnose to shun the tide, and in a minute 
afterwards her jib-boom (which she had procured as an addition at Cowes,) 
broke “short as a carrot.” As there was but little wind and no “lop,” it was 
thought that there had been a “ slippery hitch” about the guy tackles; however, 
the only impediment was the time occupied in getting the ‘‘wreck’ in. Onward 
she went, and stood off to the southward to gain a good offing. She was timed 
several times as 50 seconds in stays. The cutters were working along shore 
without apparently the least chance. The Wildfire (not in the race) from her 
manncr, without an ensign, was taken for the Aurora, she being in compan 
with the yachts, and “mocking” the movements of the nearest vessel. At lengt 
the America got about two miles to the windward, abreast of Steephill, the 
Aurora, Freak, and Volante working short tacks under the land. At 3 p.m., 
the America was off St, Lawrence, the R. Y.S. committee steamer (with several 
noblemen and members of the squadron on board) keeping her company, 
in order to watch her actions in a seaway. She was “‘casy and graceful 
withal.” On looking after the other yachts it was observed that the Arrow 
had run aground on the Icdge of rocks between Ventnor and Bonchurch, the 
east end of Mill Buy. ‘lhe committee, therefore, immediately directed the 
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¢eaptain of the Queen steanier to put back to her assistance. The Majesty, ano- 
- ther steamer, bore up likewise. The Alarm came up shortly afterwards, and 
launched her boat with a kedge to assist. The Majesty towed her afloat after 
some half hour’s rocking, and the Arrow, with the Alarm and some other 
yachts, returned to Cowes; Aurora, Freak, and Volante, tacking together in 
shore. At 3h. 20m., off St. Lawrence, the America was well to windward; but 
with a strong W. 5S. W. breeze and a “chopping” sea, the Eclipse aod Bac- 
chante being off Ventnor. The other yachts were so much to the eastward 
that it was impossible to note precisely their positions. At 4p. m., after seve- 
ral tacks, the America weathered Rock-end—the south point. About a quar— 
ter of an hour previous to this, the Wildfire (which many mistook for the 
Aurora) passed the point, and had a good start of at least three miles, with her 
ballast up to windward; but at 5h. 26m., off Freshwater Bay, the America 
passed her and took the conceit out of her. The Aurora was observed about 
eeven miles astern. On nearing the Needles Rocks, the Fairy, her Majesty’s 
tender, came out, and, as was subsequently ascertained, she was despatched with 
Lord Alfred Paget on board, to report the position of the yachts. The Victoria 
and Albert, with the royal standard at the main, having the Queen, Prince, and 
royal family on board, remained inside the Needles. The Fairy returned, com- 
municated with the Victoria and Albert yacht, and was again despatched to 
ascertain the position of the others. Returning inside the Needles the commit- 
tee reported the information for her Majesty. At 5h. 47m. the America passed 
the rocks, leaving the Aurora from seven to eight miles astern, and two other 
yachts to leeward; and as the flood tide had not done outside, and as the breeze 
came dropping, it was thought it would be a late job. When inside the Nee- 
dies they were joined by several other steamers full of company, and a number 
of yachts to witness the return of the vessels, and great indeed was then the ex- 
citement. On the return from the westward the America came up with her 
foresail and mainsail in “goosewing” fashion, but for an hour afterwards, 
-though thousands kept the channel in view, there was no appearance of the 
second yacht. Passing the island shore thousands were seen upon the heights 
as far down as Thorness, while a vast number of boats and yachts, eager for 
the information, hailed the steamer as she passed them. Eventually the Ame- 
rica reached Cowes at 8h. 35m.; another gun was fired at 8h. 55m., which was 
inferred to be the second vessel, but this was a mistake. It was dark, and fire- 
works were being exhibited, and amid the confusion it was impossible to pick 
the yachts out, even had there been any in the vicinity. The Volante returned 
to Cowes with the loss of her bowsprit. 

The whole expanse of the harbour and roads off Cowes literally swarms with 
craft, from the magnificent and aristocratically fitted 200 ton schooner down to 
the smallest punt; and the steamers can with difficulty thread their way to and 
from the pier through the ever-shifting white-winged vessels that add beauty 
and animation to the charming scenery of the island. 

The America is of course the great object of attraction, and the interest is 
still further heightened since the termination of the race. The number of boats 
and punts rowing around her resemble nothing so much as a hovering swarm 
of bees; and it is but justice to her commander to say that he evinces the 
greatest courtesy and hospitality to all who go on board for the purpose of ex- 
amining her. The peculiarity of her build is the subject of general remark, 
When on the decks, on a dead level, her masts are perpendicular, but when 
afloat they have a rake of four and a half feet; she is thus wedge-shaped both 
ways, the least resistance, both on her sides and under water, being at the bows. 
Much hus been said of her extreme sharpness, but this is more apparent than 
real. Near the water line the bows assumes a perfectly round form, and her 
model, when closely examined, approaches as nearly as possible to that which 
nature, the great modeller, has given to the water fowl. Her sides are equally 
round and fall, and she is about one-half wider amidships than our vessels of 
the same tonnage. The value of this peculiar construction is, that she floats 
over the water instead of having to plough her way through it, and an increase 
of speed does not, as in ordinary vessels, occasion an increase of resistance. 
This will also account for the enormous spars she carries—lying as it were flat 
on the surface of the water, her stern acting as a powerful rudder, where the 
resistance to her progress is the least; she stands upright in a gale, which 
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compels other yachts to heel over considerably. Inthe race of yesterday the 
America, as if conscious of her power, was one of the last vessels to get undcr 
weigh, and this, coupled with the fact that the Gipsey Queen and one or two 
others had for nearly two hours the lead, inspired the yachtsmen with hopes 
which the result failed to justify. We have already referred to the fact of four 
of the yachts having suddenly altered their course and proceeded round the 
Nab Licht instead of passing between it and the island. The America, followed 
by all the others, took the inner channel, which is not the usual course, and 
which is one of considerable risk at peculiar times of the tide. At the termi- 
nation of the race it was objected that the Amcrica had not gone over the usual 
course, and was not entitled to the cup. The sympathies of the boatmen and 
fishermen, which were evidently throughout with the stranger, the nautical 
instinct of their class telling them that if she had fair play she would win, took 
fire at this quibble, and in every quarter allusions as broad as they were un- 
complimentary were made to the conspiracy got up to defeat the American 
boat. It was said that the pilot who took her inside the Nab, having been born 
in Southampton, and stcered many yachts, must have known the proper course, 
and that the commander of the strange vessel could not be held answerable 
for the mistake, if mistake it was. The sailing committee met to-day at the 
club house at Cowes, to consider the objection that had been urged; and, after 
due consideration, came to the conclusion unanimously that the America was 
fairly entitled to the cup. The decision has been hailed with universal satis- 
faction. It is acknowledged on all hands thav if the breeze had been fresher 
the superiority of the stranger would have been much more strikingly mani- 
fested, and in beating up against the wind, it was observed that not wi:hstand- 
ing her low bulwarks she shipped little or no water. This evening the pending 
match between the America and Mr. Stephenson's schooner yacht Titania was 
the great subject of discussion. The Titania isa comparatively new iron boat, 
built upon Mr. Scott Russell’s wave principle, which it is alleged offers the least 
resistance to the water in passing rapidly through it. The principle has been 
tried with the most satisfactory results in the case of the Antwerp steam ship 
Baron Osy, one of the fastest vessels out of the Thames, and the Titania, which 
has the reputation of being an extremely fast boat. The condition laid down 
by Mr. Stevens, that there must be at least a six knot breeze, will however, be 
a severe test of her sailing qualities, and bets are freely offered at the club- 
house that she will be distanced both ways. 


Proacress or SaiLtors’ Homes ConTINvuED. 


Durina the late official visit of the Board of Admiralty at Portsmouth. 
Rear Admiral Berkcley, Mr. Cowper, and Capt. Eden, went to the Sailors’ 
Home in Queen Street, where they were received by Commander Johnson, 
the Superintendent, and the Board of Directors, and conducted over the 
establishment, with which they expressed their unqualified pleasure. Admi- 
ral Berkeley contributed £5 in aid of the institution, which, we are happy to 
say, is ina very popular and encouraging position with the seamen of the 
port. Indeed, so great of late has been the patronage bestowed by seamen 
upon this hcme that on the representation of Commander Johnston, a Board 
of Directors met to day to adopt a resolution for the provision of more beds. 
On the previous evening the home was visited by the Admiral of the fleet, 
Sir F. B. Martin, G c.B,, accompanied by the second Secretary of the Admi- 
alty (Capt. Hamilton) and Capt. Cospatrick B. Hamilton, g.x., who also 
inspected the institution, and like their official predecessors expressed the 
utmost satisfaction with all the arrangements. 

Capt. Hall has also been here, and has now proceeded to Plymouth, for 
the purpose of arranging for the formation ofa home there. From the great 
influx of inmates at Portsmouth Home, it haa been found necessary to en- 
large the number of lodging rooms. The whole of the beds have been fre- 
queutly filled last week, and before long a large house will be required, for 
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the sailors’ themselves soon learn to value the cleanliness, order, and comfort, 
as well as the advantages of being boarded at a ‘‘ Sailors’ Home.” | 

At Plymouth a Committee of Naval Officers, Merchants, and Shipowners, 
have been formed for the purpose of establishing a Sailors’ Home, for the 
man-of-warsmen and be Sel sailors when paid off from their ships—on 
oe on leave—or prevented by stress of weather from returning to their 
ships. 

Admiral Sir John A. Omanney, x.c.3., the Commander-in-Chief; the 
Heads of the Naval Departments, and other Naval Officers; as also many 
of the Merchants, Shipowners, the Clergy, and Inhabitants approve of it, 
and have promised to assist. 

Capt. Hall has already received several donations for it :— 


£ a. d. £ s. d. 
Admiral Sir A. Ommanney ........ 5 0 O | Captain Kingcombe, B.N .---..00+- 1 0 0 
The Earl of Hardwick ......-.-... 5 0 0 Captain Glanville, B.N..++.,eseee0e 2 0 0 
Mrs. Cartwright, Nigel House, Kent 5 O O | Charles Atherton, Esq. ..-.-....-.. 210 0 
John Bradshaw, Esq. Knowl, near William Dyer, sq. BN, «e..eeeee) 1:0 «07 
Guildford ...ccccecccccccc cece 0 0 Captain Edwards ..--.eseesseeeees 1:0 0 
Captain Thomas Dickenson. g,n... 2 0 0 Captain Hillyar, B.W. ..--..cceseeee 1 0 0 
Thoinas Fox, Esq. York Gate, London? 0 0 | Rev. J, Brigys ----..secscsceeeeees 1 0 0 
E. Pearn, Esq., Master Attendant, Hon. Captain Keane ...-....++05.. 1 0 0 
Deptford....--..ceeeeeeeseeeee 1 0 O | Captain Stewart ..--ceceee...cceee 1 0 0 
Admiral Thomas, Donation......-. 5 0 Q | Allen Bone, Esq. -«.+++....eee00055 8 83 O 
Ditto Annual Subscripuon....-. 2 0 © | A Sailors’ Friend..-.....-seceserse 5 0 O 





A correspondent of the Daily News says, dating ‘Government House, Monrovia, 
June, 20th, 1851. 

‘“‘I am happy to say oor public affairs are progressing smoothly. Now for some 
time we have had no misunderstanding with British merchants trading to Liberia. 
This is exceedinyly gratifying to me, and I sincerely trust that the good understanding 
will continue, and that in future our intercourse will be of the most friendly cha- 
racter, The presence of a British Consul in Liberia has had a most happy effect. 
Misrepresentations are not so easily made, and all matters of dispute arising between 
the authorities and English traders are amicably adjusted on the spot. 

“ At no time in the history of our little commonwealth has the progress of gene- 
ral improvement been more encouraging than at the present time. Commerce is 
decidedly increasing, and never before has agriculture in Liberia received greater at- 
tention. Among the neighbouring native tribes there are fewer wars and commo- 
tions, and they are more rapidly, too, adopting civilised and industrious habits, 
This is in a great measure attributable to the atolition of the Slave trade upon this 
part of the African coast, and I think I may safely say that the traffic cannot again 
be revived within the juriediction of Liberia—certainly not between Sierra Leone 
aod Cape Palmas, 

‘* Now that the slave trade is at an end upon our coast, and we have secured 
nearly all the intermediate points of territory hetween the extremes of our juris- 
diction, we are giving more attention to extending our influence into the interior, 
Measures are being taken to form a settlement in the mountain region in the inte- 
rier of Grand Bassa. The country has been explored, and is represented as being 
healthy and fertile, while the aboriginal inhabitants are friendly, and decidedly 
more industrious and intelligant than the natives near the coast. I am more and 
more confirmed in the opinion that it is more healthy in the interior of this country 
beyond the influence of the miasma arising from the mangrove swamps, bordering 
the whole coast, than in any location we at present occupy, and I shall not fail to 
give my best influence and encouragement to the measures now on foot for forming 
juterior settlements. 





Tae Nicaracua Roure from the Pacific to the Atlantic.—A letter to the Daily 
News says, “It was my good fortune to be a passenger in the Nicaragua Compa- 
ny’s steamer Pucific, which left San Francisco on the evening of the 14th vlt., with 
a strong wind from the north-west, with 425 passenger’. After a pleasant voyage 
of fourteen days, we made San Juan del Sud on the Pacific. This is a very beau- 
tiful harbour, where a ship can be well sheltered from all winds, and the climate is 
perfectly delicious. The passengers were all landed by the ship’s buats «n terra 

The flag of our country floated from the mountain peak in honour of the 
first steam-ship that had ever walked the waters of San Juan of the South. We 
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immediately proceeded with mules over a picturesque eountry of forests, hills, and 
the murmauting of ‘soft waters,’ followed by a clear, beautiful champaign country. 
After a ride of fourteen miles, we reached the memorable and dilapidated city of 
Rivas, situated on Lake Nicaragus. This is really a beautiful sheet of water, with 
two large mountains rising from the centre. At Rivas we were detained three days 
and four hoara, waiting for baggage, &c., but all this delay will of course be obvia- 
ted by the next trip, as the Commodore will have everything ia locomotive order. 

From this city we embarked on board the steamer Director, and ran dowa the 
lake to Fort San Carlos, thence to the Rapids of Castille, a distance of 104 miles, 
where we embarked on board the new iron steamer, Sir H. L. Bulwer, and pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate down the San Juana river. The air was serene, the river 
placid, and the banks studded with trees clothed in ‘ perpetual green.’ We arrived 
at San Juan, on the Atiantic, in 30 hours’ running time from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, all well, At this pot we embarked on loard the steam ship Prometheus. 
I must not omit to inform you that Commodore Vanderbilt was with his passengers 
on the overland route, and did all that could be wished to expedite matters. I am 
convinced that the route from New York to San Francisco by ‘ this travel’ can and 
will be made by the next trip in, at the furthermost, 28 days, through a beautifal 
country, perfectly healthy, the inhabitants kiod, attentive and obliging. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
From the 21st of July, to the 20th of August, 1851. 
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Ms & |In Inches and| Thermometer Weather, 
za A | Decimals. in the shade. Quarter [Strength : 
a) -+_——_-|_—| —_—_ — —_|—— —— -—_—— 
gi 8 alas 
Sif Pamisra.| aia: s a P.M. 
In Dec.In Dec} ° © T'S 2 ‘ 
21 (M. | 29-99 | 30°00 | G2 | 71 | 51 | 73 a{is b be 
22 .T. | 30-06 | 30-02 | Gz | 72 | 80 | 74 1/3 be be 
23  W. | 2980 | 29°65 | 58 | 65 | 56 | 68 1 jl or 1) (2) er 3) (4) 
24 Th.} 29°51 | 29°56 | 56 56 | 54 58 1,32 or (1) (2) op (3) 
25 'F. | 29-51 | 2951 | 57 | 64 | 54 | 66 rit 0 ; be 
26 8. | 29°69 | 29-71 | 54 | 65 | 59 | 66 2/\2 od 1) -©@ 
27 Sa. | 29°92 | 29°96 | GO | 68 | 49 | 69 2\3 be ’ be 
28 M. | 29:94 | 29°90 | 64 | 63 : 58 | 66 412 be ° 
29 Tu.| 29°82 | 29°82 | 67 | 71 | 57 | 73 3 | 3 be ‘be 
so W. | 29:90 | 2994 70 53 71 1/2 befm be 
31 Th.! 30°08 | 99°96 68 | 85 | 69 t 13 ° be 
=i—_ae Ele —— < —a ee | eee a <a ene 
1 F. | 29°88 | 29°90 | 7661 | 77 1 {1 0 bem 
2 8. | 30°03 | 30:08 | 66 | 73° 61 | 75 1 }1 bem ’ be 
8 Su. | 30°10 | 30-18 | 68 | 76 | 62 | 78 sia be be 
@ M. | 30°14 | 30°17 | 67 | 78 | 59 | 79 ail bem ba 
& ;Tu.| 30°30 | 30°30 | 62 | 68 , 56 | 70 4/8 bo b 
6 |W. | 20°28 | 3022 60! 67 54 | 68 5 | 4 qo ° 
7 Th.| 30:16 | 3008 | 61 | 74) 55 | 75 3 13 ry be 
8 |F. 30°04 | 80:04 | 66 | 77 | 56 | 78 213 b d . 
9 ‘8. | 30:06 | 30:04 | 62 | 68 , 57 | 70 2\3 0 o 
10 Su. | 80:12 | 30°10 | 61 | 66 | 55 | 67 1 {2 0 be 
11 M. | 30°16 | 3013 | 67 | 74 | 55; 74 1/1 bem bem 
12 ‘Tu. 30°11 | 30:09 | 69 | 78 , 86 | 79 1 j2 bo be 
13 'W. | 3600 | 29:96 | 72 | 79 62 | 80 ,il ° be 
14 |Th.| 29 97 | 29°91 | 66 | 70 56 | 72 4j4 be be 
15 |F. | 29°94 | 29°95 | 66 | 74 | 58 | 76 1/3 b bem 
t6 8. | 30°04 | 30°02 | 64 | 73 53 | 75 1/3 bem 0 
17 ‘Su. | 29°94 | 29°90 | 68 | 67 61 | 74 4|4 be bep @ 
18 M. | 30:10 | 30°20 | 6z 64 | 56 | 66 4/38 bep 2) be 
19 Tu.| 30°40 | 30:38 | 55 | 66 45 | 67 2 '2 b b. 
90 W. | 30°33 | $0 26 | GO | 76 ey 23 b be 





July, 1851.—Mean height of the barometer = 29°879 inches; mean temperature ™ 61-1 
degrees; depth of rain fallen = 4-380 inches. 


Capt. Burnett’s and Capt. Franklyn’s letters shall be attended to.—Ep. 


Hunt end Son, Printers, 6, New Church Sereet, Edgware Read. 
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OCTOBER, 1851. 


Tue FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


[The following uscful information concerning the Falkland Islands forms 
the substance of a letter addressed by Mr. Bracey Robson Wilson (Mari- 
ner of Swansea,) to Benjamin Hawes, Esq., m.p., which with the view of 
making the resources of those islands better known than raat appear to be 
among our merchant shipping, is offered to them through the medium of 
the Nautical Magazine. 1a the May number of this work, the great advan- 
tages of Port Stanley are pointed out, (page 276,) and directions for making 
and entering that port appear in our volume for 1845.—Ep. N.M.] 


Previous to the issue of charts from the Admiralty by their agent to 
the mercantile marine, the charts used were peaarally so faulty and in- 
correct that a notion prevailed among the merchant seamen aud masters 
that the Falkland Islands were a most dangerous locality to navigate, 
and that together with the ignorance of any supplies being available 
there or with the majority, of there being asettlement at all, was, and is 
yet, the chief cause of so few ships calling there. 

It was during a former voyage by the merest accident I heard from 
the manager of the copper smelting establishment of the Mexican and 
South American Mining Company in Coquimbo, that when he with the 
whole of the people in his employ were on their passage out in the Sir 
Charles Forbes from London, they were short of water and put into 
Stanley Harbour, where they received the best attention and supplies of 
water, fresh beef, geese, and milk. 

On my arrival in London in 1849, I procured from the agent of the 
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Admiralty, the charts of the Islands and Harbours, (chiefly from the sur- 
veys of Capt. J. B. Sullivan, x.n., who is now resident there, ) together with 
the book of directions, and on my passage out again, when south of the 
River Plate, I had three men disabled and the ship sprung a leak abaft 
which compelled me to put in there, even had I not intended doing so. 
The charts I found to be beautifully correct, and the islands instead of 
being dangerous of the most noanbls easy navigation, from the fact of 
the many harbours of such easy access, and peculiarity of immense 
masses of sea weed, growing on every shoal orrock below the water, and 
rendering completely unnecessary any buoyage. We remained a week, 
and during our stay in December 1849, he barque Rezia came in, and 
also H.M.S. Dedalus. I had several interviews with the governor re- 
specting vessels calling, also with Capt. Sullivan, and took every oppor- 
tunity of making myself thoroughly acquainted with the country, and 
resources, and when we left I took away as passenger the surgeon- 
superintendent of the Chelsea pensioners who went out in July 18+9, in 
the barque Victory, and a relative of Capt. Sullivan’s who had also 
resided for twelve months on the island; from these two gentlemen I 
obtained much information. 

On coming out we coasted along the east side, and went into a har- 
bour in the south to get water, remaining during a heavy gale which 
lasted three days. We called also on the passage home from Chili where 
I took every opportunity of making the place known, and I believe 
through that several ships called. 

I need not say that the chief cause of scurvy is want of vegetable diet 
and fresh provisions, a’stinted supply of water, and long confinement on 
shipboard; and in no voyages has the scurvy made more ravages than in 
those round Cape Horn, from the days of Lord Anson to this time. 

The Falkland Islands possess all that is requisite to relieve ships on 
that dreary voyage, and I will maintain that the best equipped ship, 
after a passage from England thus far, by putting into port to return 
the cargo, clean the copper, and effect repairs, which cannot be done at 
sea, together with the invigorating effects of fresh provisions and a 
good supply of water on the crew, will gain more time on the remainder 
of the passage, than the loss caused by the stoppage. 

I was informed by Capt. Sullivan, that there are about fifty thou- 
sand head of wild cattle roaming on the East Falkland, and I saw in the 
South about three hundred, on a Peninsula at Bull Roads not more than 
three miles long, by one in breadth. The beef is not fat, but of most 
delicious flavour, and the hides of superior quality, the cows are easily 
tanned; wild geese are so abundant inland, that I got thirty-one with a 
rifle in about three hours, averaging five pounds weight, ducks in like 
abundance—myriads of sea fowl, the feathers of which are valuable; large 
quantities of wild pigs on the increase in the South parts, which are 
comparatively unknown to the settlers: rabbits, in abundance, so much so 
that in the neighbourhood of Berkeley Sound a man has been known to 
cut from the holes in the turf sixty in one day: snipes and many other 
small birds equally numerous. All the rivers and bays abounding with 
fish of many sorts, much more plentiful than in any part of England, 
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seals and sea lions yet numerous, though had there not been such indis- 
criminate slaughter of old and young, there ought to have been immense 
numbers. 

Whales are still found about here: the fuel is turf, which is found all 
over the islands, but about the shores very large quantities of drift wood, 
supposed to come from the straits of Magellan and Tierra del Fuego, 
not only available for firewood but even large enough to repair ships 
and build houses, and one of my passengers (the Surgeon) informed me 
he saw in the mountains evident symptoms of metals. The climate is 
nearly the same as the Shetland Islands, and it is worthy of remark that 
the inhabitants of the Shetland Islands are a people most peculiarly 
adapted for emigration to the Falklands;—a similar group of islands 
to their own; their pursuits, fishing, sealing, whaling, procuring feathers 
from sea fowl, raising of cattle, and agricultural produce on a sterile 
land, and although the moet of the present settlers, old soldiers and men 
from the south of England and Ireland, most unfit for such a climate 
and pursuits, are dissatisfied with their lot, with all that the excellent 
governor has done for them, I am convinced from the knowledge of the 
hardy habits of industry, and manner of living of the Shetlanders, that 
to them it would be a perfect paradise, more particularly when there are 
such resources from the sea. The most of the present settlers are ignorant 
of boating. There is also a superabundance of population in the Shet- 
lands; so far back as 1839 the young men were coming up in shiploads 
to Sunderland and Shields apprenticing themselves to sea. I may also 
mention that the governer had succeeded in raising potatoes and vege- 
tables in his garden, also others at Stanley, but I found many more 
sheltered places in the south with rich loamy soil and abundance of wild 
celery, and other scurvy grasses. | 

The settlers have been dependant for supplies of flour from the Ameri- 
cans, (many of whom call in), and other matters from the Rio Negro, to 
the south of the Plate, a voyage of fourteen to twenty days, where there 
is abundance of everything, and also from Monte Video by a schooner 
belonging toa Mr, Lafond of that place, but the supplies were very 
irregular. 

I have already explained in part why so few ships have hitherto called, 
and as a proof I may mention in 1847, the brig Tom Cringle from this 
port lost three men by scurvy off the Horn outward bound, and from 

ing ignorant of the settlement, actually proceeded on in a most disas- 
trous plight. Again, the Michael Williams, a brig belonging to Aber- 
deen sailed from this port for Coquimbo with coals, which when near 
the Falklands took fire by spontaneous combustion, and ran for the main 
land, near Port Desire, which after making she stood off from the shore 
fearing the Patagonian Indians, and two days after was abandoned, in 
1847, the crew taking to the long boat, suffering the greatest privations 
for eleven days, until they got to Rio Negro. These are two instances, 
first the ship might have been saved as they could have got into Stanley 
had they known of such a place, and then again with the boat, instead 
of the risk they run, and sufferings they had in getting to Rio Negro. 
Also the iron barque Serena from this port in 1848, laden with a general 
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cargo, found the ship too heavily laden, put into Monte Viedo, the 
master offered a part of the cargo for sale, being unable to obtain a 
purchaser he would have landed it, but the duties were more than the 
worth of the cargo. He came away and when near the Falklands, threw 
it overboard being ignorant of the settlement. A large American ship 
the Robert Fulton in 1849, bound to San Francisco, ran ashore in the 
night near Lively Island, about sixty miles south of the settlement, and 
the passengers and crew remained a month by the vessel, which was a 
wreck, until some one proposed to go in search of the settlement, or 
rather to see if any sould be found, and after an expedition both by boat- 
ing and travelling found Stanley and the governor, who went down and 
found the crew plundering the passengers and cargo, which was put a 
stop to, by the prompt assistance rendered by Capt. Sullivan, &.N., and 
Capt. Hawiond formerly of the army, the wreck and cargo was sold 
by auction and realised about £1200. 

I believe, including the Chelsea pensioners their wives and families, 
settlers independent of those connected with the government and gaucho’s 
or hunters of wild cattle from the Plate, there are more than 200 
inhabitants. 

With regard to their military importance I do not understand, but com- 
mercial with settlers adapted to the place it might export hides, cured 
fish, oil, feathers, and beef; sheep of the hardier sorts would thrive, 
hence wool, but, what is of equal importance, immense quantities of pre- 
served fresh provisions, not only as an article of exportation, but for 
outward and homeward bound ships which are rapidly on the increase. 
The present governor, George Rennie, Esq., has indeed used every ex- 
ertion for the benefit of the settlers, who are at best a discontented lot, 
and probably much more would be done but from his ill health. 

‘ I am also aware that more vessels touched the last year than ever did 
before from England, and am convinced that, when fully known, the 
place will not be passed by any ship, if wind and weather permit, with- 
out calling. 

The only importation of cattle into the Falklands has been a few 
horses of the River Plate breed, and two or three Capt. Sullivan took 
out. 

During the time I was there, I attended divine service and found a 
tolerably large place of worship, well filled with an attentive congrega- 
tion, and was told about as many more might be brought in only from 
difference in creed, and any one after being deprived of the oomieet of 
society and fellowship in divine worship, for the two months spent on 
the ocean on a p to the Falklands, would fully appreciate the 
sound of the bell, joining in with the little throng proceeding to worship 
God, in that remote part of the world far from civilization, after the 
manner of their ancestors; and more particularly, if they could contrast 
it with the licentiousness and profanation of the sabbath day in any of 
the coloniés of the other European powers. 

There is an American, who is much about these Islands, in an armed 
vessel, and about whom there are evil reports, one of which is 
regarding a small sealing schooner being plundered of her cargo of 
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skins, another that vessels have occasionally been missing coming from 
the Pacific with specie, another that the captain of the vessel has some- 
times had much wealth, but no one could exactly say how he employed. 
his vessel and crew. , 

These are matters which I made myself acquainted with during my 
stay there and from the information of my passengers, believing that 
when fully known, more ships than ever will call there. And with regard 
to the benefit of calling, the voyage I made to the Pacific in 1848, 
arriving at Coquimbo, with part of my crew unable to come on deck 
from scurvy, and the rest dissatisfied with the long passage contrasted 
with my last voyage, calling at the Falklands, the benefit received by 
the supplies, the break of the monotony of the voyage, the plentiful 
supply of water, thereby promoting cleanliness and health, and the 
healthy state of my crew, on my arrival of Valparaiso, speaks more in 
favor of the Falklands than I am able to express. Besides the discontent 
which is caused by all long passages is one great reason of sailors desert- 
ing, and this too is remedied, so much so, that, during my stay on the 
coast eight months, only one of my men deserted, and he a ard 
and reprobate. 

Iam, &c., 
Bracey Rosson WILson. 
1, Rutland Terrace, Swansea. 


A Nautica, Treasore-Hunt.—By Rear Admiral H. Robinson. 


Srr.—I feel much obliged for the manner in which you were so good as 
to bring out my Labrador Cruize in your valuable publication. I was 
certainly very anxious that it should be employed as an occasion for 
introducing my arguments in favour of an Irish Trans-atlantic Packet 
Station; and I advert again to the subject, both from its own 
inherent importance, and that there is involved in it, the principle which 
I desire should govern whatever observations I may now, or at any time 
submit to your notice, namely that of utility. 

Some further matter amongst my papers might also appear in the. 
Nautical Magazine 


* To hand them down to fame eternal 
In deathless pages of diurnal ;’’ 


but when I ask myself what object was attained in the heavy trespass 
on your paper of my Labrador Journal, my answer is that it served 
as an introduction to the consideration of the past question of trans- 
atlantic communication. And now I must further ask myself whether this 
relates to the day we live in, and also why a soldier or a sailor should 
turn his sword into a grey goose quill and come before the public as an 
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author. It strikes me that when such an one publishes anything, story 
or statistic, or whatever it may be, he should ask himself cut bono? and 
if it be no more than an amusing tale he has to tell, without inculcating 
any striking moral or information, it is better to hold hard, leaving the 
mere amusement of the public to professional amusers. No doubt some 
of the stories of Capt. Marryatt and others go to encourage gallantry, 
honourable feeling, and esprit de corps, and surely Robinson Crusoe has 
made more sailors than the Marine Society. But who was ever better, 
or attracted to the quarter-deck by Roderick Random, or a great deal of 
slang andribaldry which is to be found in'modern naval stories and sketches. 
In turning over my old memoranda already referred to, I felt with the 
natural self love which may make a man a hero to himself, though he be 
none to his valet de chambre, that I had many matters apparently worth 
repeating, but on the cut bono test being applied they were one after 
another rejected. I find however reference to one transaction which 
though it occurred forty years ago, is worth disturbing from its 
lair, as it may afford an object of interesting pursuit to some of our tired 
possessors of yachta, who are often sadly in want of some stimulant; and 
there is at the same time a possibility of bringing to light a little 

rtion of an article much needed at least in Ireland, ‘‘unemployed capi- 
tal.” I therefore think that observing the rules I had prescribed to 
myself, I may without any violation of the requirements that the subject 
should be of some use, oat that it should have some relation to the day 
in which we live, invite your attention to the following story. 

In the early part of 1813 I was refitting the Prometheus at Ports- 
mouth, and had written to the late Sir George Hope, the kindest of 
friends, as well as a brilliant officer, and a cool headed wise man, to give 
me arun where I might pick up some credit or cash, having served through 
a fair share of convoying. Ilived at the Crown Hotel where the captains of 
the ships at Portsmouth, had a noisy scrambling mess, and from the 
windows of which opposite the Admiral’s Office, a respectable looking, 
elderly foreign seaman was observed to be for some time in waiting. 
After a conference with the secretary, he was adinitted by the admiral 
to a long audience, but of the purport of which we of course knew noth- 
ing. About a fortnight after I was sent for by the commander-in-chief 
Sir Richard Bickerton, who put into my hands some papers and an 
open letter from the then Secretary of the Admiralty, Mr. Croker, 
dated Admiralty, January 23rd, 1813, in which he said:— 

‘¢ The enclosed which are left open for perusal will explain to you the 
the purpose of sending the men to Madeira. I believe there is not the 
least truth in the story, and that the treasure, island and all, are 
visionary. But Lord Liverpool and Mr. Vansittart think it worth while 
to make a trial of the thing, as it can be done without any great incon- 
venience. Will you therefore have the goodness to let the men be sent in 
the first king’s ship likely to touch at Madeira. The packet may be left 
unsealed that the captain may know the history of the people, and the 
object of their voyage. 

“J. W. Croker,” 
I was then introduced to the aforesaid foreign seaman to whom I have 
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alluded, named Christian Cruise, and I read the notes which were taken 
of his information. | oe 8 

I charged him to tell no person what he knew or what was his busi- 
ness, that he was to mess with my coxswain, and be borne for victuals 
but not for wages, and that no duty would be required from him. He 
replied, that was all he desired, that he was willing to give his time and 
would ask no remuneration if nothing resulted from his intelligence. A 
few days found us standing down channel, and another week at anchor 
in Funchal Roads at Madeira. I took occasion during our passage to 
examine and cross question Christian Cruise, and compare his verbal 
with his written testimony. The substance of both was, that some 
years before he was sent to the hospital in Santa Cruz, in yellow fever, 
with a Spanish sailor, who had served for three or four voyages in the 
Danish merchant ship in which Cruise was employed. He was in 8 
raging fever, but notwithstanding recovered. The Spaniard, though less 
violently ill, sank under a gradual decay, in which medical aid was un- 
availing. Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘a doctor may catch at the bridle of the 
pale horse of death when he is running ae away and turn his head, but 
not when he is going deliberately down hill.” The Spaniard, moreover, 
had a “mind diseased,” and told Cruise he had something to disclose 
which troubled him, and which accordingly a few days before his death 
he related as follows:— 

He said that in 1804, he was returning ina Spanish ship from South 
America to Cadiz, with a cargo of produce and about twomillionsof dollars 
in chests, that when within a few days sail of Cadiz they boarded a 
neutral, who told them that their four galleons had been taken bya Squad- 
ron of English frigates—war being declared, and that a cordon of cruizers 
from Trafalgar to Cape Finisterre would make it impossible for any ves- 
sel to reach Cadiz, or any other Spanish port. What was to be done? 
Returning to South America was out of the question, and they (or 
rather the captain) resolved to try back for the West Indies, run for the 
north part of the Spanish Main or some neutral island, and have a 
chance thus of saving at least the treasure with which he was entrusted. 
The crew who preferred running the risk of attempting Cadiz, were all 
but in a state of mutiny. But they acquiesced in the proceeding, and 
keeping out of the probable track of cruizers reached a few degrees to 
the southward of Madeira, where they hoped to meet the trade winds. 

They had familiarized their minds to plans of resistance and outrage, 
but had not the heart to carry them into effect till one daybreak the 
evil one, who has always a temptation ready for those who are inclined 
to go his way, spread before minds ready to plunder, a most inviting 
receptacle for stolen goods. They found themselves close off a cluster of 
small uninhabited islands fifty leagues to the southward of Madeira, and 
nearly in its longitude, the name of which the narrator did not know. 
The centre island about three miles round, was high, flat, and green at 
top, but clearly uninhabited; the temptation was irresistible, here was a 

lace where anything might be hidden; why run risks to avoid the 
English in order to benefit their captain and their owners? why not 
serve themselves? | 
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The captain was accordingly knocked on the head or stabbed with 
their ready knives and pres | below, and the ship hauled in to what 
appeared the anchorage, on the south side of the island. There they 
found a snug little bay in which they brought up, landed the chests of 
dollars, and cut a deep trench in the white sand above high water 
mark, and buried the treasure and covered it over, and some feet above 
the chests they deposited in a box the body of their murdered captain. 
They then put to sea, resolving to keep well to the southward, and 
to make the Spanish main or a neutral island, run the ship on shore and 
set her on fire, agree on some plausible lie, and with the portion of 
money they resolved to retain and divide on their persons, they were to 
purchase a small vessel, and under English or other safe colours, to 
revisit their hoard, carry it off at once or in portions. The ‘juggling 
fiend’ however, whom they served, was not to be so cheated, having 
inveigled their souls with the temptation of one lone desert island, he 
employed another for the destruction of their bodies, and there was 
something like poetical justice in this coincidence; the temptation afforded 
by the first, resulted in robbery and murder, the intervention of the 
second, in the death of the offenders. The charm of Birnam Wood 
encouraged guilt, which the moving of the same wood avenged. 

They passed Tobago, and in their clumsy ignorant navigation ran 
over, blowing hard, an uninhabited cay, on which the ship went to 
pieces, and only two lives were saved. ‘These got (I know not how) to 
Santa Cruz or St. Thomas; one died, and the story of the other is being 
now related. ‘The name of the ship, the owners, the port she sailed from, 
the exact date, or various other particulars by which the truth might be 
discovered were not told to Christian Cruise, or not remembered. 


‘This broken tale is all he knew 
Of those they robbed or him they slew.” 


On hearing this it certainly occurred to me that possibly he was not 
‘Sa most Christian Christian,” but a sort of maritime Munchausen, or a 
lesser Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, and I set myself to work in finding dis- 
crepancies in his narrative, or rather in the disjointed facts which I col- 
lected and wove into the narrative as I now give it, adding my own im- 
pressions, of such unimportant particulars as the story required. = 

May he not, I asked myeelf, have some interested object in fabricating 
this story? Why did he not tell it before? Is not the cold-blooded 
murder inconceivable barbarity, and the burying the body over the trea- 
gure too dramatic and buccaneer-like; or might not the Spaniard have 
lied from love of lying and mystifying his simple shipmate, or might he 
not have been raving? 

As to the first difficulty, I had the strongest conviction of the honesty of 
Christian Cruise, and I think I could hardly be Brey deceived as to cha- 
racter; and his disclaiming any reward unless the discovery were made 
went to confirm my belief that he was an honest man. And then as to 
his withholding his information for four or five years, be it remembered 
that the war with Denmark might truly have shut him out from any 
possibility of intercourse with England. Next as to the wantonness and 
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indifference with which the murder was perpetrated, I am afraid there is 
no great improbability in this, with self interest in the scales, humanity 
ig but as dust in the balance. Old Lambro was no absurdity— 
‘* He was the mildest mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” 

and I have myself witnessed a disregard of human life in matters of pro- 
motion, &c., even amongst men of gentle blood, which makes the con- 
duct of these Spaniards under vehement temptation, and when they could 
do as they pleased—sufficiently intelligible. 

“‘ Oh captain I am not gone,” said the dying seaman in the Guinea- 
man, “don’t throw me over.” ‘Go to with you,” replied his 
compassionate eommander, “ you need not be so jolly peticklar for a few 
hours.”—But certainly the coffin over the treasure looked somewhat 
theatrical, had given it the air of Sadlers’ Wells or a novel, rather than 
matter of fact. Every body knows the story of Teach or Blackbeard, the 
ne plus ultraof pirates, how he used in his gaité de ceur, to cross his 
hands under the table and fire his pistols amongst the knees of his convives; 
or at another time in the way of plaisanterte or pour encourager les autres, 

ut to death one of his fourteen wives; and how this worthy considered 
it expedient when he buried the treasure, to cut the throat of a Spaniard 
and place his body over the deposit, that the ghost might guard it. I 
enquired therefore, from Christian why the body was thus buried, and 
was relieved by being told that he understood the object was, that in 
case any persons should find the marks of their proceeding and dig to 
discover what they had been about, they might come to the body and 
no further. A more satisfactory, or at least a more original explica- 
tion than the adoption of the above peculiarity in the credenda of Capt. 
Teach. 

Then as to the supposition of the Spaniard lying from mere mechan- 
ceté, a sated voluptuary, like Lord Lyttleton, might desire to leave a 
supernatural halo round his memory, or have pleasure in the idea of 
puzzling posterity, like the builders of the Irish round towers. But this 
conduct would be utterly out of keeping in an ignorant Spanish seaman. 
But lastly he might have been raving? and on this point I was particular 
in my enquiries. Cruise said “ Certainly not, he was quite clear in his 
mand, his conscience might be troubled, but his head not disturbed.” 

“‘ The glance of melancholy is a fearful gift 
What is it but the telescope of truth, 
Which strips the distance of its fantasies,’ 
and it is conceivable enough that this dying criminal might have been 
able to bring into such correct review, as he was stated to have done, 
these portions of his dark history, and to recall 
“The perilous stuff which preyed upon the heart.” 

The result of my enquiries and cogitations on the subject was, that the 
probability was strongly in favour of the substantial truth of this romance 
of real life, that I considered would be still further substantiated if the 
locus in quo, the Salvages (for to them alone the latitude and longi- 
tude pointed) corresponded with the account given of the tomb of the 
dollars. 

On our arrival at Madeira, I slung my hammock in the hospitable 
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abode of the consul-general, Mr. Veitch, and enjoyed very abundantly 
the good cheer, pleasant society, and lovely weather of that delicious 
island. It was at this time in pledge to our government for some 
Portuguese loan, and on the principle of a receiver over a mortgaged 
estate, the forts were given into the keeping of our troops. A General 
Cuming Gordon had the charge of this Capua, and was the very personi- 
fication of kindness and good fellowship. All this was very agreeable toa 
very young man, and as the festivities were diversified by an occasional 
chace after an American runner, our time had gossamer wings, In the 
midst of it, Lord Hastings, the governor-general of India, came to 
Madeira, when there arose 
“From night till morn, from morn to dewy eve,” 
one unbroken series of feasting, fiddling, bell-ringing, and saluting. 
The natives opened their houses, and I remember a very grand affair at the 
Viscomte do Iteo Seco, in the midst of which his handsome daughters 
performed some theatrical and musical representations, which, though I 
could not understand, their effect was striking enough. Dinners and 
entertainments abounded on shore and afloat. Sir Home Popham, kept 
up a handsome state on board the Minden, and every where our good 
allies as well as our own countrymen were vying in doing honour to 
the great visitur. I could not well run away, were I so disposed, and 
withdraw my mite from swelling the pageantry. I had nothing for it, but 
“To let my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph and partake the gale.” 

However, we did go tothe robbers’ cave to try whether Christian 
Cruise meant ‘Open Sesame.” I had enquired at Madeira, whether 
any thing had been ever picked up at the Salvages, and was informed 
that some years before the taffrel of a foreign ship had been found there, 
and pleasant hearing two boxes of dollars! I enquired much about this 
last interesting fact, but could obtain no precise information. Such 
stories, as that José de Lisboa had gone a poor man to gather barilla, and 
returned a rich one. That his linen improved thenceforward in purity, 
that the buttons multiplied on his black velvet jacket, that the occasional 
cigar, became an uninterrupted fumigation, and that his labour was ex- 
chanzed for the everlasting strumming of a mandoline. Such stories as 
these were of little value, probably the Portuguese Alguazils would deal 
with a “ treasure-trove,” pretty mu¢h as their brethren in Spain had 
disposed of the acquisition of Gil Blas, and if José or any body else had 
found money, no information very definite respecting it was likely to be 
obtained: but the whisper, nothwithstanding, gave us some encourage- 
ment. One fine morning accordingly found us off the great Salvage, and 
there it certainly was about a league in circumference, flat at top, and 
green with salsola or saltwort and other alkalescent plants; and on 
hauling round the east point, there was the sandy bay with the white 
beach and the little ees ee above high water mark, just as we wanted 
to find it. I asked Christian ‘‘ Willthisdo,”? ‘‘ No doubt Sir,” he re- 
plied ‘it must be the place.” I then sent for the officers and pledging 
them to secrecy, that others might not interfere with us, told them all the 
story, but desired them to announce only half the truth to the men, 
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namely, that we were in search ofa murdered sailor, who was supposed to 
be buried somewhere above high water mark. We landed accordingly 
fifty or sixty of the ship’s crew, provided with all.the shovels we had, 
and the rest with each a boarding pike, and to encourage them, they 
were told that the discoverer of the coffin should have a large reward, [ 
‘think 100 dollars. It was at all events a red letter day for the poor 
fellows. Jack is easily amused; his happy temperament requires but little 
outward pabulum of enjoyment, and that which another looks coldly 
upon, he finds delight in 
“ The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common earth, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise;” 
and it may be well supposed with what glee he undertook this novel 
frolic. Our embarrassment, however, was now extreme, the white sand 
extended round the bay and an area of many acres intervened between 
the high water mark and the foot of the cliff, which a month would not 
turn up. We selected the centre of the beach and went beyond high 
water mark to where I thought the breaking of the sea and the drain- 
age through the sand, might terminate, and where a man would be 
likely to drop his burden; and then we dug a deep hole, but with no 
greater success than finding some broken shells and rounded pebbles! 
Our men in the meanwhile were probing with their boarding pikes in all 
directious and digging farther in every promising spot. This went on 
for several hours, till I was dead beat, and I became not only discouraged 
but a little ashamed of my wild-goose chace. 

The Antiquary had not been published at the time, but I have often 
since applied to myself the story of the treasure-hunting laird with Dou- 
sterswivel and ‘Search No. 2.” When tired of our proceedings, I left 
my pack, like a desponding huntsman, to hit off the scent if they could 
better than I had been directing them, and I clambered up the cliff to 
the green table land, on which I strolled about for some time. The hot 
hazy sea was spread out on every side, and nothing living was in sight 
but the gulls and cormorants wheeling round my head, nor did sound 
meet my ear, save but the occasional distant shout of laughter from the 
men below, whose performances had by this time degenerated into ‘“sky- 
larking.” I returned after my stroll to the edge of the cliff, where I 
sat down looking over upon my ship in the little cove as if I could 
have jumped upon her deck, and watching the men still in pursuit, and 
occasionally at leap-frog and play. I sat a long time ruminating ; form- 
ing plans, and, no doubt, in my somewhat excited state, I pondered as I 
have often done upon the wonders to be revealed when the sea should 
give up her dead. 

“ Thousands ef men whom fishes gnawed upon, 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearls, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, ; 


Lying in dead mens’ skulls, and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit.” 


And longing intensely that a little share of these disclosures might then 
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fall to our lot. However all dreaming and castle-building must be 
brought to a close, and dropping down from crag to crag upon the beach 
I snieees the boats on board, and as night was approaching and our situ- 
ation was unsafe, hoisted them in, weighed, and stood out of the bay and 
shaped our course for Madeira. 

I may as well add here my remarks upon these islands, which I find 
in the Dispatch addressed to Lord Amelius Beauclerk on the occasion, 
after relating our unsuccessful search, which, having been described al- 
ready at greater length, need not be now repeated. I went on to say, 

“The Great Salvage Island appears to be frequented during certain 
periods of the year by the Spaniards and Portuguese, for the purpose of 
collecting the barilla, with which the top is covered. It produces no 
other vegetable substance, being an entire mass of volcanic matter 
and rocks, with strata of loose clay. On the north-east point of the 
island we found a small spring of fresh water, but not in sufficient quan- 
tity I should apprehend for the consumption of a ship; but water I have 
been assured, may be obtained in any quantity by ngeing any part of 
the flat surface at top. We were unable, however, to establish the truth 
of this fact. 

“‘ The island is almost covered with a description of large sea fowl, 
(cormorants), which our men ate, and with a quantity of rabbits, both of 
which are so abundant, and the birds so easily caught by the hand, that 
any amount of this description of food may be depended upon should 
circumstances induce the necessity of having recourse to it. 

‘“‘ The best indeed, the only anchorage we could discover at the Great 
Salvage was round the east point in a little bight, (where there is good 
landing), half a mile off shore, in 12 fathoms clear ground. East point 
E.b.N., West point N.W.b.N., a rock showing its surface on which the 
sea breaks heavily N.W.b.W. Care must be taken not to anchor 
further off shore than half a mile, as without that distance the water 
deepens rapidly with sharp coral rocks. 

“ All the dangers round the Great and Little Salvages show themselves 
by breakers from the heavy swell of the sea. 

‘“‘ The Little Salvages are apparently of the same description as the 
Great Salvage but lower, and without any anchorage that we could diseover 
or learn; the difficulty of landing is very great indeed, (owing to the swell 
accumulating from reef to reef), except in summer when after a conti- 
nuance of calm weather, the agitation of the water subsides. 

“ Hercuies Rosinsor.” 

I do not see any thing else worthy of transcribing, except that where I 
notice in the copy of my report, the discovery of a box of silver some 
years ago. I say it occurred on the middle island of the Leétle Salva- 
ges. I conceive this to be a mistake, and that the large island was 
meant. : 

On arriving at Madeira I found other orders and occupations, and had no 
opportunity of revisiting my apocryphal silver mine, before our return 
to England. Nor, did the Admiralty of the day on receiving my report 
which I conclude they did, through Lord Amelius Beauclerk, think it 
worth while to prosecute the matter farther, and perhaps they were right, 
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they bestowed as much attention on so vague a report as it was fairly 
entitled to. Had they gone further under authority, and with a king's 
ship, it would have appeared like the credulity of Benedict Mol at the 
church of St. Iago de Compostello, so amazingly described by Borrow, 
in his Bible in Spain. 

My orders in this matter were not secret or eonfidential, and I was 
not bound to keep it concealed, but it was my interest to do so as long 
as I was searching myself, that nobody else might take the wind out of 
his sails; and when I had no more personal motive, I still felt it right 
to keep my counsel till it was clear that the Admiralty had no inten- 
tion either of continuing the search themselves by another ship of war, 
or communicating the matter to the Spanish government if they saw 
good to investigate it. I therefore, obtained as I have said, the promise 
of the officers that they would not speak of the matter, and I resisted 
the temptation of telling my friends at Madeira, e0 good a story as that 
of a possible goleonda at their doors. After a lapse of many years 
I mentioned it as a fireside gossip, and I hear that some of the facts have 
been woven inaccurately into one of our thousand and one nautical 
narratives. Is it then, the question may be asked, a romance ora true 
bill; is the story true or false? 

In favour of the affirmative view, there is the apparent honesty and 
fairness, and candour, and clear headedness of Christian Cruise, as well 
as the entire correspondence of the place with that he described; and 
opposed to this are the many motives to falsehood, deceit, and self interest 
in some obscure shape, or even mere love of lying, or it might be the 
ravings of lanacy or disease, and the wonderful plausibility of perverted 
reason. However, the evidence pro or con is before your readers, and 
they are as competent as I am to form acorrect opinion. If Iam asked 
for my own I would say, that my judgment leans as I have already de- 
clared, to the probability of some such transaction having occurred. So 
much so, that I had always intended if future service brought it withm 
my reach, to attempt another investigation of this little bay, and I do 
certainly think it worth the while of any yachtsman in want of a pursuit 
to try what this might turn up. He might be more sagacious than I 
was In striking upon the right spot, or it might be the will of God to 
enrich him as it wasnot his purpose in my case. But however, this might 
be, there may be sufficient ground to justify the attempt without consider- 
ing the adventurer who sought to set free those imprisoned dollars as 
mad as the Knight de La Mancha with respect to imprisoned damsels, 
and equally a subject for a writ de lunatico inquirendo. 

I am, &c. Hercuves Roginson. 


GLOBULAR SAILING. 


Albert Square, Stepney, Aug. 12th, 1851. 
Siz.—In your volume for 1850, page 272, I gave youa few remarks 
on the |e made by the Constance, Captain Godfrey, hence to 
Port Adelaide. - 
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At the time of my writing, I was at a loss to find what meridian, in 
south latitude, that ship had started from, on the arc of a great circle, 
towards the maximum latitude; the latitude only, being given as 25° 
south. 

A copy of the Illustrated London News, of March 9th, 1850, hav- 
ing been placed in my hands only a few days ago, contaius a similar ac- 
count of that voyage, to that which you have at page 227, of the same 
volume, giving a diagram of the track by the Cape of Good Hope, and 
that by the composite track; shewing a difference in favour of the latter 
of 935 miles, which is erroneous as compared with the usual track 
adopted by nearly all vessels bound towards our Australian colonies. 
To prove this I must here quote the writer’s own words. After giving 
the various courses to be steered from latitude 25° south, to the maxi- 
mum latitude of 50° south, he goes on to state;— 

“This part of the voyage is about 3480 miles, and brings the ship 
68° degrees of longitude nearer her destination. She then runs due east 
on the parallel of 50° south, about 72° 40’ of longitude, being about 
4360 miles, and then leaves that parallel by the route of a great circle 
to her destination: this last named part of the voyage is 1865 miles 
aud about 43° of longitude, making altogether from the commencement 
of the composite track $145 miles, whereas by the Cape and thence to 
Adelaide by Mercator’s sailing is 9080 miles. 

The diagram alluded to, places the starting point in latitude 25° 
south, and longitude 40° west, but by the above quoted account the 
ship had made altogether 68° + 72° 40’ + 43° of longitude, equal to 
183° 40’ from which take the longitude of Port Adelaide 138° 30’ east, 
ita leave 45° 10’ as the west longitude of the ship when in 25° 
south. 

Having carefully calculated the distance from Cape Lagulhas to 
Adelaide 58104 miles, leaves 32694 miles, the ship is to the north-west- 
ward of that cape. This places the ship in longitude 41° 40’ west, in the 
given latitude of 25° south to be 9080 miles from Adelaide by Mercator’s 
and Middle latitude sailing as above referred to. A glance at the chart, 
will convince any one who is acquainted with sailing towards Australia 
from England, that the ship, even in longitude 41° 40’ west, is not in 
the usual track, unless she had touched at Rio Janeiro, and on referring 
to many journals at my perusal, I find that 35° of west longitude is the 
greatest reached in latitude 25° south, and the average of eight voyages 
I made towards the Indian Ocean, makes the longitude 25° west, in 
latitude 25° south. ; 

Taking the latitude 25° south, and longitude 41° 40’ west, as the 
starting point of the Constance, the distance thence to the maximum 
latitude on the various courses will be 3391 miles, aod will bring the 
ship 66° 58’ of longitude nearer her port, or to longitude 25° 18’ east. 
She then runs in the parallel of 50° south, to longitude 84° 29’ east, 
brings the ship 59° 11’ of longitude nearer her destination. This distance 
is 2283 miles, and from latitude 50° south, and longitude 84° 29’ east, 
to Port Adelaide in latitude 35° south, and longitude 138° 30’ east, on 
the arc of a great circle is 2491 miles, and embraces 54° 1’ of longitude. 
These three sums of longitude making up the whole difference of longi- 
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tude between 41° 40’ west, and 138° 30’ east, viz. 180° 10’, and making 
the whole distance on the composite track 8165 miles, being 915 miles 
less than the track by the cape, and thence to Adelaide. - 

It cannot be said, however, that there is 915 miles difference between 
the composite track, and that usually adopted by most ships bound to 
the Australian colonies, for I find on reference to the journals alluded 
to, as well as that standard of authority, Horsburgh, that a parallel of 
from 38° to 42° south, is the best to run down the easting in, between 
the meridian of the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Llewin. 

In the track usually followed, the distance from the starting point in 
latitude 25° south, and longitude 41° 40’ west, to latitude 38° south, 
and longitude 20° east, by Mercator’s sailing is 3238 miles on a south 
76° 4’ east course; thence to longitude 115° east on an average parallel 
of 40° south is 43664 miles on an east course, and thence to Port Ade- 
laide, north 80° 58’ east, 11474 miles, making the whole distance in 
the track usually followed by ships bound to Australia, wishing to avoid 
the risk of meeting with ice, or other dangers in the higher latitudes, 
amount to 8752 miles, being 587 miles greater than that by the com- 
posite track. This amounts to about three days’ sail, a very small sacri- 
fice when compared with the many risks a ship runs while approaching 
to and sailing in the icy regions, with the uncertainty of obtaining ob- 
servations from day to day, owing to the prevailing fogs incidental to the 
neighbourhood of ive; and several groups of islands lay partly in the 
outer track, all of which is avoided by keeping within the 42nd or 43rd 
degree of south latitude. The loss of the &ichard Dart, should be 
sufficient warning for shipmasters to avoid such high latitudes as 45° - 
to 50° south, unless the nature of the voyage leads them to seek such a 
course. 

The fatal consequences of a shipwreck either by ice, or on any of 
the islands in the southern ocean, of an emigrant ship, can easily be 
imagined from the accounts we have read of such accidents in the west- 
ern ocean, happening to ships bound to the North American colonies; 
where in numerous instances, assistance has been at hand to rescue the 
passengers and crew from their perilous situation, owing to the number 
of vessels bound in the same direction and approaching the same des- 
tination in the spring of the year, when the coast is more or less ice 
bound. This desirable relief in case of a shipwreck in the southern 
ocean, could not be looked for in all the track from the meridian of the 
Cape of Good Hope to that of Cape Llewin in a high latitude, indepen- 
dent of the many discomforts such a climate entail upon the emigrants, 
irrespective of the risks already alluded to. I fear I have drawn out 
these remarks to a greater length than you can afford space for in your 
columns, but I trust they will meet your approval. 

Iam, &c., 
JoHN Burner. 

To the Editor N.M. 

[The account of the wreck of the Richard Dart will be found in our 
April number of last year, with the remarks we made on it, shewing the 
dangers of adopting the Great Circle course from the Cape to Hobart 
Town.—Eb. | 
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SALAMANDER’s VisiT To ForRMOSA. 


On the return of the Reynard from Amoy, preparatory to her de- 
parture for England, she brought news of the loss of an English ship 
on the island of Formosa, to which place the Salamander was ordered 
for the purpose of instituting inquiries. The arrival here of the Antelope 
opium clipper, brought the required information, together with three 
men, the sole survivors of the British ship Larpent, which was wrecked 
- on the south-east end of Formosa, on the 12th September, 1850. The 
narrative given by these three survivors is a very melancholy one, and 
is thus detailed. 

The American barque Antelope, on her passage to Shanghae, was 
lying, on the night of the Ist inst., nearly becalmed off the south point 
of Formosa, when a boat was observed coming from the shore, and, as 
several others were also near her, an attack from pirates being appre- 
hended, Captain Roundy thought proper to have his carronades loaded, 
and small arms prepared, and then fired a shot over the heads of the 
people of the boat that was approaching. But this had the effect of 
stopping the rowers but for a few minutes only, and shortly afterwards 
those in the //ntelope, heard the voices of Euglishmen requesting that 
they might be taken on board. Captain Roundy accordingly hove to, 
and received three men—Alexander Beris, able seaman; William Blake, 
joiner; and James Hill, a lad of 19 years of age, ordinary seaman; the 
sole survivors of the crew of the barque Larpent, of Liverpool, a vessel 
for some time past concluded to have become a total wreck. 

For the following particulars we are mainly indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. Foote, chief officer of the Antelope, who obtained them from the 
men shortly after they somewhat recovered from the severe sufferings 
undergone. It appears that the Moulmein built barque Larpent, of 
614 tons register, only seven years old, belonging to Mr. T. Ripley, 
and commanded by Mr. Gilson, left Liverpool on the 18th of May last, 
on a voyage to Shanghae; the crew, all told, including Mr. Bland (brother 
of Mr. Bland, of the firm of Shaw, Bland, and Co., of Shanghae) a 
passenger, acting as third mate, numbering thirty-one. The Larpent 
passed Anjer on the 19th of August. 

The Albert Edward, on the 28th of August, was in company with 
the bark Larpent, bound to Shanghae, in lat 7° north, long. 108° 50’ 
east; and had light winds and fine weather all up the China Sea, and 
no serious gales during the voyage. 

Fifteen days after being thus spoken by the Albert Edward, viz:— 
on the 12th September, in the forenoon, the Larpent passed Botel 
Tobago , Xima, a lofty island, three or four miles in extent, bearing 
E.4N., from the south cape, Formosa, from which it is distant thirteen 
leagues. The weather is said to have been thick and rainy at this time, 
wind moderate at north-east, blowing off the shore. At 9h. 30m. Pp.M., 
all hands were alarmed at the ship suddenly striking on a rock. By 
backing the head sails, however, the ahi came of almost immediately, but 
on sounding the pumps no less than seven feet of water were found in the 
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hold; all hands were forthwith busily kept at pumping uatil 2h. 15m. 
A.M., of the following day, when, as there was no prospect of gaining 
on the leak, Captain Gilson ordered the quarter-boats to be lowered, 
and the launch to be hoisted out. In the hurry the jolly boat stove and 
became useless. The captain, mate, and six men, then got into the 
starboard quarter-boat, the remaining members of the crew taking the 
launch, in which some provisions had been placed. 

On the weather clearing up a little at daylight they found themselves 
close to the shore, somewhere in the vicinity of the place designated on 
the map of Formosa, Mat-faer. Here they all landed for the purpose 
of getting fresh water, and with intention also of caulking the long-boat, 
which was found to “leak like a sieve;” but in these purposes they 
were prevented, the natives coming down in great numbers and plunder- 
ing them of every moveable. So situated, Capt. Gilson determined on 
putting to sea again, as he said to endeavour to reach Hongkong, a 
distance of 400 miles and upwards. Both boats started together, but 
the launch, still leaking considerably, was unable to keep up with the 
lighter boat, and, parting company, she was never more seen, although 
it was afterwards heard that Capt. Gilson had landed near South Cape, 
and procured water. There, indeed, he might have been murdered, or 
taken captive, and may still be in slavery for aught we are required to 
believe to the contrary. | 

At daylight on the 14th the launch having rounded the extreme 
point, the crew landed on a shelving beach, surrounded by bushes, in- 
tending before proceeding any further to do their best to repair the boat. 
About 8 a.M., almost without any previous warning, they found them- 
selves in the midst of a deadly fire of matchlocks. Young Mr. Bland 
was observed to spring a great height into the air and fall flat on his 
face dead; those who could swim immediately took to the water, from 
whence the savages were seen, with long knives, stabbing those who 
were wounded, and immediately cutting off their heads, which, to the 
number of nineteen, were then thrown into a terrible heap. Blake, the 
joiner, says that although wounded by a shot when in the water, he 
swam for several miles across a broad bight, and had landed under a 
huge sugar loaf rock, pian dee exhausted, thinking that he was the 
only one saved, when, turning his eyes seaward, he observed the boy 
Hill, pursued by an enormous shark. The lad appeared nearly exhausted 
and was about to sink, when, cheered by his voice, he gave a few more 
strokes and landed in shoal water, from whence he dragged himself over 
the coral to the place where Blake was sitting. Here they had not re- 
mained long when two natives with matchlocks were seen traversing a 
beach at some distance, apparently ia pursuit of them. But they suc- 
ceeded in hiding themselves for the time, and afterwards escaped to the 
mountains, where they remained until the 19th. Exhausted nature 
could hold out no longer, and at a time when Blake says the feelings of 
cannibal had arisen in his breast, and he instantly thought of cealong 
of his comrade’s blood, rather than remain longer without food, they 
wandered into a field where some villagers were at work. From them 
they obtained a meal of rice and shelter, and were afterwards made to 
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work with the village labourers from daylight till dark; sometimes in 
boats diving for shell fish, at others with hoes about the paddy ground. 

The man Beris and another had landed at a different place, from 
whence they tried to reach a junk, in which one of them, Harrison, 
succeeded, but was almost immediately shot and decapitated in sight of 
his comrade. Beris appears to have subsequently joined Blake and Hill, 
the latter of whom, being unable to do so much work as the others, was 
subjected to very severe treatment, and has been left sick at Shanghae. 
At the expiration of five months, the kind hearted villagers sold them to 
eome neighbours for six dollars a piece; the purchasers proving to be of 
a more friendly disposition than the original holders. On arrival at 
Shanghae, a voluminous narrative of the seven months and sixtecn days 
captivity, was taken by Mr. Consul Alcock, an abstract of which, we 
are told, will appear in the next issue of the North China Herald. 

The shipwrecked men tell of having seen on the beach near where 
they landed, an anchor of about 19 ewt., chain cable, cat and top blocks, 
iron knees, a bronze figure head, four feet long, and other ship gear, 
the possession of which might be a clue to the fate of several vessels of 
which we are still in ignorance, (American barque Coquette, for instance, 
the British barque Kelpie, and others.) They also heard of two white 
men being in captivity, but could not, for a certainty, ascertain where. 

The fate of the commander, officers, passengers, and crew of the 
Larpent, naturally occasioned great excitement amongst our European 
community, who call aloud for vengeance on the Formosans, whose 
hands have also murdered the crews of the Ann, the Nerbudda, and 
now the Larpent. 

In conformity with instructions, H.M. steamer Salamander left Amoy 
at daybreak, of the 11th of Aug., having on board Mr. Interpreter Parkes, 
with two shipwrecked seamen of the Larpent, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to Formosa with the presents and rewards to be given to shoes 
parties who had succoured our countrymen in their distress; she reached 
the Pescadores the same evening, where she anchored for the purpose of 
obtaining the services of a pilot acquainted with the south end of For- 
mosa. Next morning Mr. Parkes, the interpreter, landed and had an 
interview with the Haefang or civil magistrate of the islands, and with 
the military officer commanding the station. At first, both these officers 
objected to furnish a pilot to the Salamander, though the objects of the 
ie ira were fully er are to them, and it was only on Mr. Parkes, 
informing them that if they refused to send a pilot on board the 
Salamander, they would be under the necessity of proceeding to the 
capital of the island Tae-wan-foo. On this, they agreed to send a pilot, 
alleging with true Chinese diplomacy, that they had objected, because 
they had no confidence in the skill of the native pilots. Several pilots 
were then brought in, and after some examination by Lieut. Lambert, 
one was chosen, who went on board with Mr. Parkes and the lieutenant, 
and the Salamander was got under way. On the morning of the 
next day, the 18th, the Salamander sighted Lang-keaou or Saw-sian 
which was immediately recognized by Beries and Blake as the place 
from whence they had escaped to the Antelope. A heavy gale coming 
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on from seaward, the Salamander stood out; the gale abating next 
day, she was enabled to anchor about midnight between Lamy Island 
and the Formosan coast. During the 15th, the weather continued very 
bad, and no communication could be had with the shore except by 
catamarans, one of which came off during the morning. Early next 
day the 16th, Lieut. Lambert and Mr. Parkes landed through a heavy 
surf on acatamaran. The curiosity of the natives having been excited 
by the appearance of the steamer, they crowded round the two officers, 
who made their way with some difficulty to the post of a small mili 
officer stationed in the neighbourhood, where they explained who they 
were and the friendly nature of the visit. From the man that came on 
board on a catamaran, Capt. Ellman had learned that a person 
named Lin Wanchang, who, Mr. Parkes had been informed, had great 
influence with both the aborigines and Chinese, lived in the neighbour- 
hood. The object of the landing of the two officers was to obtain an 
interview with this person, and Mr. Parkes stated this to the military 
officer, with a request that they might be shewn where Lin Wanchang 
lived. The officer would not send them to his residence, but despatched 
a messenger for him. While waiting for his appearance enquiries were 
made after the missing boat of the Larpent, but no further intelligence 
was obtained of her, except a greater certainty of her fate, as the inha- 
bitants, in consequence of the enquiries of Beries and Blake, had made 
an ineffectual search after the boat for some distance along the coast. 
After waiting about four hours, the messenger returned with an invi- - 
tation from Lin Wanchang to visit him at his house, and as it was about 
five miles distant he sent sedan chairs. The two officers immediately 
started in company with the Chinese military officer. On their arrival 
at Lin Wanchany's house they were hospitably entertained. Their 
host seemed to be perfectly well acquainted with all particulars of the 
wreck of the Larpent, and seen Blake and Hill early in March last: 
he said he would have endeavoured to recover the men, but their mas- 
ters wished them to stay until they acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
language so as to understand that they did not belong to the tribe that 
had murdered their comrades, as the men had often threatened to come 
back with a force and revenge themselves for the massacre. On its 
being said that, in that case, he might have told the chief Mandarins of 
the island, he treated their authority and power in that part with con- 
tempt, which was not lessened by the presence of the sagt officer. 
He was then told that there was a British Consul at Amoy with whom 
he could have communicated: he said he was ignorant of the fact; but 
that in future he had no objection to communicate directly with the 
Consul. The object of the present visit was then explained; he seemed 
to regret its peaceful intentions, as the extermination of the tribe that 
murdered the crew of the Larpent was desired by all in the neighbour- 
hood—both Chinese and aborigines. The name of the tribe is the 
Kwei-tsei-luh; it is a very small one, containing only about two hundred 
members, of whom not above sixty are fighting men. They are a cruel 
blood-thirsty race and would have long ago been exterminated by the 
surrounding tribes but for want of unanimity. Lin Wan-chang said that 
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if we determined to attack them, we would be supported by at least four 
hundred matchlock-men. As considerable doubts seemed to be enter- 
tained of the pacific nature of the Salamander’s visit, Lin Wanchang, 
at Mr. Parke’s request, sent a man named Lin Tseih, to accompany 
the officers to Lang-keaou, and explain matters; he also gave them 
a letter to the Towkay of a village near Lang-keaou, who had some in- 
fluence with the aborigines, with whom it was the wish of Capt. Ellman 
to communicate. As it was getting late, Lieut. Lambert and Mr. Parkes 
bade Lin Wan-chang adieu, and left him with expressions of good will 
on both sides. 

On their return they were encountered by the Capitan, or chief, of 


the settlement of Penan, who told them that he had rescued a man out : 
of the water a few days after the murder of the launch’s crew, and he ~ 


supposed he was one of them. While rescuing the man he was fired 
a by the ap eee but succeeded in bringing the man to his house, 
where he lived only two months, -when he died. It was difficult to un- 
derstand from the Chinese pronunciation what his name was, but as far 
as it could be made out it was Harris or Harrison—he told the Capitan 


that he had two small children at home. Not having time to make full © 


enquiries they attempted to take the Capitan on board, but as he would 
no go without a friend and there being no room in the boat for them 
both,. Lieut. Lambert and Mr. Parkes were reluctantly compelled to 
leave him, and did not meet him again. 

Next morning the 17th, at daybreak, the Salamander started . for 
Lang-keaou, distant twenty to thirty miles. On her arrival there ar- 
rangements were made for distributing the rewards to thuse who had 
shewn kindness to our unfortunate countrymen—and, as in these rewards, 
some of the more distant tribes had to be called in to participate, the 
distribution was deferred till next-day, the 18th, at noon, and arrange- 
ments were made for receiving Capt. Ellman at that hour. 

Capt. Ellman landed at noon next day, and was received by the 
Towkay and several heads of villages; they were attended by a number 
of armed men who saluted the Captain with sundry volleys of musketry. 
The sums agreed upon were given to each party, by Berries or Blake; 
in some cases they were received with anything but gratitude. In one 


case it was thought proper to pay a relation of Kewah 50 dollars out of - 
the 275 dollars that Messrs. Shaw, Bland and Co., wished to be paid to ~ 
that person. This man’s name was Chako, and it was said that he first _ 
incited Kewah to ransom Beries, having heard of his captivity through | 


his wife, who was a native of the tribe in which Beries was a captive, 


and had seen him there before her marriage to Chako. The Towkay | 
was much pleased with his gift, and generally speaking, the majority — 
were thankful for the sums given them. The village where Hill and 
Blake lived was then visited, as the people were at enmity with those of - 


Lang-keaou, though they are only two miles distant; the two parties, 


Akeih and Kwei-leu, who had taken care of our countrymen were not . 
present, and the money not being deemed safe with the head-man, it ~ 


was desired that the men should come on board the Salamander next 


morning. One only came, the other having been stated to be unwell, 


— 
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his money was given to the man who came, to take to him. This per- 
son seemed very eal As a matter of policy, a reward was also 
given to the head-man of the village, Chang-kwang-tsae who accom- 
aniel him, as it seemed to be the general impression he had some 
influence with the wilder tribes. From enquiries made at Lang-keacu, 
it turns out that Harrison was not shot in attempting to escape, but was 
taken on board the fishing-boat, and that he was the person mentioned 
by the Penan Capitan. It also appeared that a fishing-boat had sup- 
plied the life-boat. with rice and water—that the boat stood out to sea 
and was probably lust ina storm that raged on the coast two days after- 
wards. Capt. Ellman deemed it advisable to survey the hills where the 
murderous tribe Kwei-tsei-luh live—the Towkay and several of the more 
respectable inhabitants went on board to point out the place, and all 
were very anxious that an attack should be made on these barbarians. 
The coast was afterwards searched as far as Tae-wan-foo, the capital, 
but nothing further was ascertained. It was also proposed to give an 
explanation to the authorities there, of the reason of the Salamander’s 
visit. Attempts were made to enter into communication with them, but 
they were defeated as far as an official visit was concerned. Mr. Parkes 
however, was enabled to gain some intelligence of a rice ship said to 
have been wrecked on the coast. From the information given, it is be- 
lieved this was the Dutch vessel Oesterling, and that she went on shore 
on the coast of Formosa, in the latter end of 1849.—The crew were 
saved by the British ship Ranee. A day was spent on the return, in 
search of coal on the Pescadores, but no trace of such a mineral was to 
be discovered. 


A Visit To Bruner. 


Our visits to the Sultan during our stay in Bruné were frequent, and 
frequently long. His highness eet summoned us early, and his 
palace was the only lounge we had in Bruné, but we thus saw much of 
the private life of Omar Ali, and his “tricks upon travellers.” 

On the arrival of a merchant vessel, his highness, being the principal 
trader, allows none of his subjects to purchase a thing, until he has made ‘ 
his selection, and has obtained all the presents he can, which the masters 
and supercargoes are weak enough to give him. This precedence is 
most rigidly observed, for the Sultan being absolute, the infraction of 
it is visited with summary punishment by the kris, which is too often 
employed in the settlement of affairs in Borneo. Some Bruné people 
having stolen some things from a room adjoining the house of an 
Englishman, his highness on hearing of the offence sent word that he 
had given direction for the discovery and apprehension of the thief and 
that his right hand should be cut off. On another occasion the Sultan 
having sold a boat or prahus, to one of our countryman, had given some 
orders about espainiig hee. On visiting the place afterwards where she was, 
and observing little or no progress made in the execution of his rules, 
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the dilatory culprit was sentenced to be immediately krissed, which was 
done, much to the horror of our countryman, who knew nothing of the 
affair until it was over. ° 

On one occasion lately, his highness allowed his ideas of trade to 
carry him beyond discretion, by telling the master of a merchant vessel 
before us, not to go to Moumein with his goods, or have any dealings 
with him, a piece of advice that was forgotten, as the Pangeran is 
doubtless one of the most honest and excellent men in Borneo, and 
altogether superior to the generality of his countrymen. But this let 
us into the secret, with reference to the feeling existing between the 
Sultan and his next in rank in Bruné. We had several opportunities 
when his highness received pone and made selections from car 
of witnessing the workings of the mind in the course of the operation, 
the dignity of state suppressing the cravings of selfish desire. An air of 
perfect indifference was assumed while the several offerings were placed 
at his feet; an ill suppressed smile occasionally betraying the inward 
satisfaction he felt at his good luck, as his eagle eye glanced quickly 
over the presents brought for his inspection, while his hands grasped 
everything they could hold. We saw enough on these occasions to 
convince us that his character of being a very indifferent paymaster is 
well merited. 

One day his highness shewed us his chops, or state seals, and sent to 
the harem for his jewels. These displayed plenty of diamonds in rings, 
and other ornaments: some were good, others indifferent. Several 
ornaments from their being of European manufacture, had evidently 
adorned the hands and persons of some fair christians, probably Span- 
ish or Portuguese victims of piracy, amongst thousands who never 
survived their capture. Among the jewels were several rosaries, and 
other religious symbols, some representing our Saviour on the cross, set 
in precious stones, and crucifixes, but, whence they had been obtained 
we could only surmise. We all know that there have been some dread- 
ful acts of piracy from time immemorial committed on these distant 
shores; and great indeed, must be the gratification experienced by Mr. 
Brooke, in seeing daily the good effects of his philanthropic exertions, 
in the total abolition of piracy in this neighbourhood by the Borneans, 
although he still has some ugly neighbours near his own territory of 
Sarawak, who yet in a small way, carry on some piratical pursuit. 

Notwithstanding they all consider themselves the most determined 
enemies of the “TIllanuns” the association of piracy, has been so con- 
stant with the name of Borneo, and the Indian islands generally, that 
persons unacquainted with the real state of affairs, are apt, naturally 
enough to suppose that the whole race of people inhabiting them are, 
pirates, but it is not so. 

The notorious pirates who now infest the sea coasts of Java, Sumatra, 
Banca, and Borneo, during certain seasons of the year, according to 
the monsoons, at be described as an entirely different race from these 
people; they, speak another language, and inhabit a group of islands off 
the north-east point of Borneo, called the Siiloo Islands, and the Island 
of Mindanao, in which is the celebrated Illanun Bay. 
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The passage from Labuan in an exposed open boat to the powerful 
rays of the sun, and to rain and dew by night, it is anything but plea- 
sant; even the magnificent scenery loses its charms as a reward in the 
bt of the weary voyager, so that our visits to Bruné are not oftener 
than we can help or duty obliges. 

We found everything at Labuan as we had left it, and returned to our 
old occupations; the cool evenings allowed us to ramble along the east- 
ern beach, where a rill of water, descending over a rock, by the aid of 
imagination was converted into a waterfall. It was the only walk the 
island afforded, for all the rest was an impenetrable jungle. The island 
abounds with deer, and one which had accidently started was easily 
secured. 

Wild boars also abound on the island. Alligators are numerous, and 
boa-constrictors have been seen, as well as several other snakes, but 
our old friends, mosquitoes, were as numerous as ever, and flying lizards 
as well as the common description, with flying squirrels. The rats are as 
numerous and destructive as they are at the Cape, with ants of all sorts and 
sizes, and monkies in tribes. When opened as a settlement the work of 
clearing must be very extensive for the site of the proposed township, 
narrowly escapes being a swamp. 

Coal seems likely to be the most valuable and useful article that has 
yet been dsecovered on the island, and that is found more or less through- 
out, but is more plentiful at the north-east point, where under Captain 
Grey’s direction a mine has been opened, and 200 tons are now being 
ready for the public service, under an agreement made with an English- 
man, who has actually prevailed upon some of the Borneons to work. 
But they do so little and expect so much cloth for wages that at present 
the speculation wears an unprofitable appearance. The contractor is to 
receive £1 per ton for the first hundred, and 17s. for the rest. The 
coal is pronounced good, burns rather fast, leaving little or no cinder. 

The part of the island in which the mine is situated is higher and 
more pleasing in feature than the rest, the jungle being open, the fine 
lofty trees are displayed, and it is more agreeable than about Victoria 
Bay, but the anchorage is exposed and during the north-east monsoon 
is often dangerous. 

On the 20th of April the first of our victims to Borneo fever expired; 
the event cast a gloom throughout the ship, for sick list numbered about 
a fourth of our complement, we buried him in the ground at Victoria 
Bay near the landing place already occupied by the graves of Captain 
Gordon, and the Sergeant of Marines of the Wolf. 


Tue Sutoo Pmares. 


The Salo pirates have their chief stations on two of the principal 
islands of the Salo Archipelago, named Bang-gingee and Tongkil, but 
most of the other islands also supply some men. They are subjects of 
the Rajah of Sulo. 
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There are about 200 boats in all, of different sizes, engaged in piracy. 
These boats are beautifully built, are very sharp fore and aft with great 
beam, and are double banked. The largest carry forty men, the smallest 
fifteen. If we take an average of thirty men for each boat, this will 
give 6,000 men engaged in piracy, which is the estimate the pirates 
themselves give of their numbers. The prahus both pull and sail well, 
and from their great beam, they can carry a heavy press of sail, and go 
at a great rate through the water. The size of the largest is sixty-eight 
feet, and the breadth of beam twenty feet, with a projecting stage outside 
of about one foot, along which the men walk. They have no deck, and 
are entirely fastened with rattans; they always go in fleets of 8, 10, 12, 
20 or 30 prahus. Each prahus has several suits of sails of the form and 
material of those of the different races whose coasts they visit, and in 
each locality they hoist the sails used there by the native boats. The 
armament of a boat consists of one brass gun in front and one aft, and 
along the sides are placed swivels, rantakas, padjettys, &c. Each man 
is provided with a kleewang and lance, and there is a plentiful supply of 
muskets in each boat. Their guns are always concealed below when 
not immediately required. 

The pirates take their departure at regular seasons for different places. 
In December or January, a fleet leaves the islands to go down to 
Macassar Strait, where it separates about Pulo Laut, one division going 
eastward to the Moluccas; some to the south of Java, Timor, Bali, &c., 
and the western squadron spreading along the shores of Java, Borneo, 
Banka, &c. They have particular haunts in all these places for which 
they have names of their own, on account of which it is difficult to 
ascertain their position. They often make descents upon villages when ~ 
they know they are weak and. unprepared. They have spies here and 
there, and always reconnoitre before they make their attacks, and their 
movements being very rapid they are seldom unsuccessful or encounter 
much resistance. Three or four boats almost always keep in company, 
there being very rarely so few as only two together. In these descents 
they take the women and children in preference to the men, because 
they are more easily caught, and at the same time are of much greater 
value, one woman being worth three men. This cruize of the long 
voyage lusts from December or January, until June, July or August. 

At sea the pirates generally attack small vessels, such as native pra- 
hus, Chuliah schooners, and small Chinese junks. They keep a vigilant 
look out, and as they are provided with good glasses they keep out of 
the way of all dangerous looking vessels. They attnek every boat 
which they think they are more than a match for, without any distinc- 
tion of race, or having much be to the value of the prize. None of 
the reckless boldness and hardihood which distinguish the European 
buccaneers is to be found in these pirates; but, on the contrary, the 
seem to be rather dastardly than otherwise, though no doubt they wi 
' fight desperately when they are surprised and they find that flight is 
impossible. 


To be continued. 
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A Review or THe Proceepines or THE Arctic Seancuina Ex- 
PEDITIONS, under the Command of Captain H. T. Austin C.B. 
and Captain Penny, with the recent despatches. | 


Arctic intelligence which concerns so numerous a portion of our coun- 
trymen abroad, and therefore deeply interesting to us at home, has now 
become of so much importance, that we need offer no other reason for 
allowing it to occupy so large a sbare of our attention. We shall, 
therefore, not only gratify our own readers now, but our absent voyagers 
hereafter, by preserving a full record of their gallant doings. 

Capt. Penny has returned with his ship the Lady Franklin® 
and has brought “favourable” intelligence, for such is the concluding sen- 


® With the view of facilitating a reference to the names of all the vessels and 
ree several officers on these expeditions, we insert here the following list of 

em. : 

H.M.S. Resotute.— Captain, Horatio T. Austin; Lieufenants, R. D. Aldrich, 
William H. J. Browne; Master, Robert C. Allen; Surgeon, Abraham R. Brad- 
ford; Paymaster and Purser, John E. Brooman; Mates, Richard B. Pearse, 
Walter W. May, John P. Cheyne; Assistant Surgeon, Richard King; Second 
Master, George F. McDougal. 

H.M.S. Assistance, Captain, Erasmus Ommaney; Lieutenants, Francis L. 
McClintoch, James E. Elliott, George F. Mecham; Surgeon, James J. L. Don- 
nett; Mates, George R. Keene, Richard V. Hamilton; Assistant Surgeon, 
Charles Ede; Second Master, Frederick J. Krabbé; Clerk in Charge, Edward N. 
Harrison; Clerk, Charles Richards, (6). 

H.M.S. Pronxer, steam tender to Resolute, Lieutenant, Sherard Osborn; 
Assistant Surgeon, Thomas R. Pickthorn; Second Master, John H. Allard. 

H.M.S. Inrrepip, steam tender to Assistance, Lieutenant, B. Cator; Assistant 
Surgeon, John Ward (a); Second Master, William Shellabcer. 

Lapv¥ Frankiin.— Captain, W. Penny; Executive, First Mate, Mr. John 
Marshall; Second Mate, Mr. John Leiper; Third Mate, Mr. John Stuart; 
Surgeon, Mr. Thomas Goodsir; Interpreter, Mr. Pcterson. 

Sopuia, tender to the Lady Franklin.—Captain, Alexander Stewart, Com- 
mander; Executive, First Mate, Mr. Donald Manson; Se-und Mate, Mr. James 
Reid; Surgeon, Mr. Peter Sutherland. 

Fecix, Captain, Sir John Ross, z.N., accompanied by Com. Phillips. 

Mary, yacht tender to Felix. 

U.8.S. ApvancB.—Lieutenant Commander, E. J. De Haven, (Philadephia), 
Commander of the Expedition; Master, (acting), W. H. Mcerdaugh, (Norfolk); 
Midshipman, W. S. Lovell (New York); Surgeon, Dr. Kane; erew, 15. 

U.S.S. Rescue.— Master Commander, passed Midshipman, J. P. Griffin; 
(Savannah), Master, (acting) R. R. Carter, (Virginia); Midshipman, — Brooks; 
Surgeon, Dr. Vruland, (New York); Crew, 13. 

The Prince ALBERT, commanded by Mr. Kennedy, sailed for Prince Regent 
Inlet in May last. The vessels under the orders of Captain Austin sailed in 
May 1850. 

We also add here the Enterprize and Investigator, having gone to the Polar 
Sea by Behring Straits in January 1850. 

ENTERPRISE.— Captain, R. Collinson, c.8.; Lieutenants, George A. Phayre, 
John J. Barnard; Additional, Charles T. Jago; Surgeon, Robert Anderson; 
Mates, M T. Parks, Rowland T. G. Legg; Assistant Surgeon, Edward Adams; 
Second Master, Francis Skead; Clerk in charge, Edward Whitehead. 

InvesTIGATOR.—Commander, Robert J. L. M. McClure; Lieutenants, William 
H. Haswell, Samuel G. Cresswell; Surgeon, Alexander Armstrong, m.D.; Mate, 
Robert J. Wynniatt, Henry H. Sainsbury; Assistant Surgeon, Henry Piers; 
Second Master, Stephen Court. 
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tence of the despatch with which he was charged by Capt. Austin. We 
congratulate Capt. Penny on his safe arrival, as well as his own brave 
followers who have contributed so much to produce the favourable aspect 
which the whole subject has now assumed. Painful as it is to contem- 
plate the condition of Franklin and his people, locked up so long from 
us, it seems to have fallen to the lot of Capt. Penny to clear up in 
a great degree, the preplexing doubts which have hitherto existed as to 
the route adopted by him in 1846. His letters as well as Captain 
Austin’s despatches are before the world, and we hope in the course of 
these remarks to shew to our readers that by the knowledge we have 
gained of Wellington Strait, the prospect of further information 
respecting the missing Expedition, assumes a very fair degree of 
probability. | 

While Capt. Austin and his officers were examining every portion of 
coast which led towards Melville Island, removing all possible specula- 
tions that Franklin had adopted the route to Behring Strait by the south- 
ward and westward, Capt. Penny and his party were exploring new 
ground up the Wellington Strait, and with sledges and boats have 
opened out a navigation leading to the north-westward of the Parry 
Islands, which by many is believed to be that which was adopted by 
Franklin. We, however, do not join in this opinion, and these are 
our reasons for thus differing from so general an assumption. Welling- 
ton Strait is the contracted outlet of this navigation into Barrow Strait, 
and the ice brought by winds and tides from the north-west obstructs 
its passage and hence becomes mostly impassable. It was closed 
during the late visit ef our ships, and aithough to all appearance it was 
open when passed and repassed in 1819 and 1820 by Sir Edward Parry, 
it must be remembered that he would be able to see about twelve or 
fourteen miles only from the entrance, and it is not likely that he could 
say whether this channel, of forty-five miles im length, was open or not. 

Franklin having passed his first winter at Beechey Island, took care 
beyond a doubt fully to acquaint himself with the nature and extent of 
the icy barrier, which we have reason to conclude so effectullay bound has 
entrance into Penny’s open sea beyond it, and which his recomoitring 
parties must have discovered; and therefore seeing the ami rreeyaae | 
of cutting his way through, (for we learn from Captain Penny, thats 
an attempt aad. have been fruitless when be was there) he might then 
having abandoned all hope of passing through that channel, retrace his 
course through Barrow Strait, and hasten at once tothe northward 
Baffin Bay, with the natural conclusion that Jones or Smith Sound 
offered the only probable road for reaching it. 

Much has been said about the hurry in which Franklin left his winter 
quarters at Beechey Island, and that it had the apperance of a “edldange | 
party. We do not exactly understand what is meant by h an 
retreating. ‘True it is, and much to be lamented, that no written docu- 
ment has been found there, to throw any light on his intended pro- - 
ceedings; but in our opinion had Sir John Franklin passed by that strait 
he would have left some document to say so, and as he failed in his 
attempt, it is quite possible that he might have thought it unnecessary 
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to leave memoranda at each point of failure, and considered that the un- 
equivocal mark of his visit, without comment might serve to demonstrate 
his abandonment of the route by Wellington Strait. 

Captain Austin was fully aware that Captain Penny's orders were 
‘‘in the first instance specially to examine Jones Sound,” proceeding by it 
in the direction of Wellington Strait, and on tothe Parry Islands, and 
this not having been done, was an additional inducement for Captain 
Austin to prosecute his search in that direction. And yet opinions appear 
to be entertained both for and against the probability of Captain Austin’s 
return to England, in the course of the present autumn, although there 
is no part of his despatch that can in any way warrant the former conclu- 
sion. 

We are disposed to believe that the return of Captain Austin’s Ex- 
pedition this year will entirely depend upon the success or failure of his 
attempt to reach Penny’s open sea, by Jones Sound. Should this prove 
an available channel it is a manifest absurdity to expect Austin home this 
winter. Is it likely that any officer, much more ane of Captain Austin’s 
zeal and devotion to the cause in which he is embarked, would go to 
Jones Sound, merely to reconnoitre the entrance and then return ? And 
is it not equally certain that if he once penetrated into the open sea 
by an Sound, that he could not return to England this year if he 
wou 

On the other hand, if Captain Austin finds Jones Sound impassable, 
or a blind channel, we confess that we are at a loes to know what better 
step he could take than to return with his ships to England, and start 
afresh in the spring of next year. 

But for the solution of these and many other questions, which it 
presents, we must iently wait the issue of time, or perhaps in the 
midst of our speculations the arrival of that hardy old. seaman Sir 
John Ross, with the next despatch from Captain Austin himself; satisfied 
we may be that epbat ha at home has been done that could be, and 
that as much has been effected abroad as circumstances itted, and 
as even the most sanguine amongst us could have e 

Opinions of parties who appear to be ill informed on this subject have 
been freely delivered, condemning Capt. Austin’s ings, and pro 
ducing an impression on the public mind, highly unfavourable to that 
officer. To say the least, this is not only unfair but it is ungenerous. 
The whole subject is not only important at the present moment, but it is 
most especially necesssary that, clear and comprehensive views should be 
taken of it, so that the real motives which are directing Capt. Austin’s 
(we will say judicious) exertions should be clearly understood. 

The expedition under Capt. Austin has been pronounced a failure— 
the fairest expedition which ever left this country, has been declared 
ineffective, because, its leader has chosen to adopt a course under cir- 
cumstances that he considers to be the most proper one, but, which does 
not appear to be understood by these writers. One speaks of Franklin 
taking the middle passage across the bay as an index of his knowledge 
of the subject, when he ought to know that Franklin’s ships adopted the 
usual track through Melville Bay, aud were last seen in the parallel of 
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Lancaster Sound in the upper part of the bay standing for its entrance. 
Again Capt. Austin is blamed for turning his back on Wellington 
Chaunel, when he had satisfied himself that the passage by Cape Walker 
was closed against him, and for intimating his intention of pursuing his 
search by Jones Sound. 

It is asked why did not Austin proceed up Wellington Channel? For 
this plain reason we may answer, use he saw that unhappily there 
lay a stout barrier of ice between him and the open sea beyond it of 
some twenty or thirty miles extent, which not ie it was impossible for 
his ships to penetrate, but in all probability been equally fatal to 
the progress of Sir John Franklin’s. This we consider to be a sound 
reason why Austin turned his back on Wellington Channel and for pur- 
suing his search by Jones Sound. We must not lose sight of the main 
object of Capt. Austin’s expedition. It is simply, if possible, to trace 
step by step the missing ships in their progress, and, we therefore, quite 
agree with him in the conclusion at which he arrived, or at least such is 
our construction of its meaning;—that having made up his mind that 
Franklin after failing in Wellington Strait had gone to Jones Sound, 
he would at once follow him there rather than penetrate the icy barriers 
of that strait even if it had been practicable. For let us ask what pos- 
sible service towards the great object of Austin’s expedition would have 
resulted had his ships reached Queen Victoria Channel, and thence pushed 
on to the north-west with the unhappy chance of having left the missing 
ships behind them! This dilemma Austin has wisely avoided. 

But we will now refer to the opinions of our most experienced and 
eminent officers on the necessity of not only exploring Jones Sound 
as intended by the Admiralty orders, but of the probability of that being 
the route which was adopted by Sir John Franklin, and these we find 
in a useful little volume from the pen of Mr. P. L. Simmonds, which 
appeared only a few months ago. 

Sir F. Beaufort says, Sir John Franklin is not a man to treat his or- 
ders with levity, and therefore, his first attempt was undoubtedly made 
in the direction of Melville Island to the westward. If foiled in that at- 
tempt, he naturally hauled to the southward, and using Banks Land asa 
barrier against the northern ice, he would try to make westing under its 
lee. Thirdly, if both of these roads were found closed against his advance, 
he, perhaps, availed himself of one of the four passages between Parry 
Islands, including the Wellington Channel, or, lastly, he may have re- 
turned to Baffin Bay, and taken the inviting opening of Jones Sound. 

Sir E. Parry says, and this idea receives no small importance from 
the fact (said to be beyond a doubt) of Sir John Franklin, having before 
his departure expressed such an intention in case of failing to the west- 
ward; “much stress has likewise been laid, and I think not altogether 
without reason, on the propriety of searching Jones and Smith Sound 
in the north-eastern part of Baffin Bay. Considerable interest has lately 
been attached to Jones Sound, from the fact of its having been recently 
navigated by at least one enterprising whaler, and found to be of great 
width, free from ice with a swell from the westward, and having no land 
visible from the mast head in that direction. It seems more than proba- 
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ble, therefore, that it may be found to communicate with Wellington 
Strait; so that if Sir John Franklin’s ships have been detained anywhere 
to the northward of the Parry Islands, it would be by Jones Sound that 
he would probably endeavour to effect his escape, rather than by the 
less direct route of Barrow Strait. I do not myself, attach much im- 
portance to the idea of Sir John Franklin having so far retraced his steps 
as to come back through Lancaster Sound, and recommence his enterprise 
by entering Jones Sound; but the possibility of his attempting his escape 
through this fine opening, and the report (though somewhat vague) of 
a cairn of stones seen by one of the whalers on a headland within it, 
seems to me to render it highly expedient to set this question at rest by 
search in this direction, including.the examination of Smith Sound.” 

Sir J. Richardson observes also, ‘‘ With respect to Jones Sound, it is 
admitted by all who are intimately acquainted with Sir John Franklin 
that, his first endeavour would be to act up to the letter of his instruc- 
tions, and that therefore, he would not lightly abandon the attempt to 
pass Lancaster Sound. From the logs of the whalers year after year, 
we learn that when once they have succeeded in rounding the middle 
ice, they enter Lancaster Sound with facility. Had Sir John Franklin, 
then, gained that Sound, and from the premises we appear to be fully 
justified in concluding that he did so, and had he afterwards encountered 
a compact field of ice barring Barrow Strait and Wellington Sound, he 
would then, after being convinced that he would lose the season in at- 
tempting to bore through it, have borne up for Jones Sound, but not 
until he had erected a conspicuous landmark, and lodged a memoran- 
dum of his reason for deviating from his instructions.” 

Dr. Mc Cormick also says, “In renewing once more the offer of my 
services, which I do most cheerfully, I see no reason for changing the 
opinions I entertained last spring; subsequent events have only tended 
to confirm them. I then believed and I do still, after a long and mature 
consideration of the subjeet, that Sir John Franklin’s ships have been 
arrested in a high latitude, and beset in the heavy Polar ice northward 
of Parry Islands, and that their probable course thither has been 
through Wellington Channel or one of the Sounds at the northern ex- 
tremity of Baffin Bay.” 

To the foregoing we are enabled to add the opinion of the late Sir 
John Barrow, whose knowledge of Arctic navigation needs no comment 
here. Franklin was aware of Sir John Barrow’s aversion to the Welling- 
ton Channel, because, it was always blocked up with ice, and having 
himself found it so, he will follow his own inclination and try another 
channel to the northward. 

We repeat then that here is sufficient reason, for Capt. Austin having 
satisfied himself by his own explorations that Franklin did not make 
his attempt southward or westward of the Wellington Channel, to pro- 
ceed immediately to Jones Sound, looking to their Lordships’ intention, 
and the impression which may now become strengthened with reference 
to their orders. 

Among other points for which Austin has been condemned is that of 
not supplying Captain Penny with assistance! and for what purpose? 
for effecting the very object which Captain Penny managed to attain 
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without it. But let us see under what circumstances was Austin, when 
he received this application. : 

His letter tells us it was made on the 23rd of May, and that he re- 
gretted his “remaining strength” did not admit of his placing at his 
disposal sufficient aid to convey a boat, across the icy barrier of Welling- 
ton Channel. 

Now it happens that at this very time Austin’s limited searching 
ties were recovering from the effect of their journeys on the ice. T 
returned between the 27th of April and the 7th of May, and the extended 
parties consisting of thirty-eight men besides officers (as appears by the 
methodical tables attached to his letter) were still away, as they returned 
between the 28th of May and the 4th of July, having been absent since 
the 10th of April. What means then had Austin of meeting this 
demand (with auxiliary parties away also,) and the remaining strength of 
those returned already exhausted by travelling, and which required to 
to be recruited by rest rather than be again employed in doing for 
Captain Penny, that which he contrived, to do for himself. Was the 
service injured by this refusal? not at all, and we do Captain Penny 
only justice in saying that he not only performed well what he undertook 
with his own means, but that this has been no complaint of his against 
Captain Austin. Of Captain Penny, it has been predicted that in a 
few days he will be on his way to the Arctic waters. The lateness of the 
season at once threw doubt on the propriety of such a step, and it re- 
quired the calm and deliberate cpanlerstioi of men whose knowledge 
and experience of Arctic matters would enable them to decide whether a 
steam vessel, should be sent with Captain Penny to communicate with 
the searching ships this season or not! We read in the daily prints under 
the head “‘ Naval” that “in accordance with an Admiralty summone, 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, Captain Beechey, and Captain Sir James 
Clark Ross attended at the Admiralty on Thursday (18th Sept.) in order 
to meet the Board and their Hydrographer Rear Admiral Sir Francis 
Beaufort, and to consult on the proceedings of Captain Austin and 
Captain Penny, in the late search for Sir John Franklin.” 

With the deliberations of that council we do not pretend to be ac- 
ee but any man who knows anything of ice navigation in Baffin 

ay will pronounce the decision of those officers that no vessel should 
be sent this season, considering its advanced period, and under present 
circumstances, both as wise and discreet. Let us suppose a screw-steamer 
to leave this in a fortnight for Baffin Bay, for in less she could not do 
so; on a moderate speed of seven or eight knots (if she could do that) 
she would reach Cape Farewell, (assuming her departure on the 3rd of 
October,) about the middle of that month to run the gauntlet as she 
might be able between the middle and shore ice! If she did escape 
being beset and passing the approaching winter as the American vessels 
did the last in drifting about fixed in the ice, and even penetrated into 
Jones Sound there may be no ships there, they may have reached the 
same i sea which Penny saw, and may be snugly wintering in one of 
its harbours. But the hope of a vessel getting so far at this late period 
of the season and the uncertainty of finding any ships if she did, is 
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too futile to be entertained for a moment, and the council has wisely 
discarded any such intention, and no one who is acquainted with the 
nature of the subject could desire otherwise. 

We must, therefore, for the present close our observations on Austin’s 
proceedings, not however, without expressing our admiration of that 
well regulated and systematic management with which he has assigned 
to his officers their several duties, as well as of the energetic and noble 
spirit in which they have been performed. Indeed, each one has vied 
with the rest in executing his difficult and perilous task; a gallant emu- 
lation has pervaded every one, and general harmony, goodwill, and 
fellowship has welcomed the rule of discipline. Nor should we disregard 
the noble exertions of Captain Penny, in his very interesting and labori- 
ous exploration so well seconded as they were by his officers. Not only 
sledges, but boat work fell to their share, violent gales, heavy seas and 
rapid tides, with snow and rain, it was their lot to encounter, and though 
they were not rewarded by finding Franklin, they have the glorious re- 
flection of having assisted materially in the great work in hand. They 
too performed well their several tusks, they have established their claim 
on the notice of their country, and we trust, will, at the fitting time, 
receive their reward; or in the words of Captain Penny that it will be 
“remembered to their advantage.” 

We perceive by the daily prints, that Captain Penny’s ship has arrived. 
The account says “ the Lady Franklin, commanded by Captain Penny, 
arrived at Woolwich yesterday afternoon, and was brought up at moor- 
ings alongside the Salsette receiving ship, opposite the dockyard, and 
the Sophia, her sister vessel, is daily expected at that port. The Lady 
Franklin is come home safe and sound, in excellent condition and re- 
markably clean, and with as healthy and robust a crew as ever sailed in 
any region, and without a single complaint amongst the men on board; 
if it is excepted that they say they cannot now eat so much meat as they 
used to do of fat pork and other rich edibles, their appetites having 
greatly abated since they left the Orkneys for Woolwich. The Dan- 
ish Interpreter has returned with them, and appears to be a very decent 

and passably intelligent person, and expresses his belief that the diecoiery 
ships, Erebus and Yervor, are still safe. We now turn to the despatches. 


The first accounts of these expeditions which have reached us this 
season are the following communicated by the commander of the 7'ree- 
love, whaler. 


“To the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
** Davis Straits, July 24th, 1851. 


‘© My Lords.—May it please your Lordships to receive at my hands the 
inclosed testimony, received on the 12th of July, of the American searching 
vessels, of the account of their voyage in search of Sir John Franklin. On 
the 13th of September, 1850, they left all the searching vessels at Cape Mar- 
tyr, Cornwallis Island, they not being enabled to pursue any further westward 
direction from that date. A harbour called Assistant Harbour, discovered 
by Captain Ommaney, three miles east of Cape Martyr, was the place in 
selection by them to winter in. The bay ice was forming very strong at that 
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time, yet the Advance and Rescue were determined to proceed homewards ; 
but, unfortunately, however, a gale sprung up and drove them up Wellington 
Channel fifty miles, and afterwards they were frozen in. I have not yet been 
enabled to get further northwards than the Devil’s Thumb, and the time 
being limited for my sojourn in that quarter, I cannot give you any more par- 
ticulars, excepting that the two American vessels and the Prince Albert were 
left by us near the Duck or Whalefish Islands, the wind being south-west 
and blowing strong at the time. The American schooners have left some 
despatches for the Admiralty at Lievely, which in due time I hope will be 
received. At this date I am off Holstinburg. The ice in my voyage north- 
wards seemed to be very light, but I could not get through it in time. ‘The 
American captain De Haven told me that the winter was very mild, and 
that he can give no further particulars respecting Sir John Franklin, than 
the inclosed account. He said he was determined to go to the seat of search 
again, after having wintered ; and all the documents received from the 
Admiralty and others I gave to him. 
“ I remain, my lords, your lordships’ most obedient servant, 
| “ Joun Parxer, Master.” 


Memorandum from Captain Parker, of the Truelove. 


“1, On the 26th of August, 1850, traces were found to the northward of 
Port Innis, Wellington Channel, confirming those previously found at Cape 
Riley by Captain Ommaney. These consisted of fragments of clothing, pre- 
served meat-tins, and scraps of papers, ‘one of these bearing the name of 
M‘Donald, medical officer in the expedition.” 

“2, On the 27th Captain Penny’s parties reported graves. These were at 
once visited by Captain De Haven, Mr. Penny and Dr. Kane. They bore 
respectively the names of W. Braine, rx.«., and John Hartnell, of the Erebus, 
oad John Torrington, of the Zerror, the date of the latest death being the 3rd 
of April, 1846. Added to these sad but unmistakeable evidences were the 
remains of the observatory, carpenters’ shop, and armourers’ forge. Upon the 
hill side and beach were fragments of ood! metal, and clothing, with stacks 
of empty meat-tins. Everything indicated permanency and organization. 
There can be no doubt that the cove between Cape Riley and Beechey Island, 
facing Lancaster Sound, was the first winter station of the missing vessels. On 
the 3lst of September the impervious ice of Wellington Channel underwent 
a complete disruption, and by the 6th severa! vessels penetrated to the Corn- 
wallis side. Such, however, was the impenetrable character of the pack in 
Lancaster Sound, that by the 10th of September the entire searching squadron 
were again concentred about eight miles south of Griffith Island. This was 
the furthest westing attained by the American expedition. The latest dates 
from Commodore Austin are of the 13th of September. They were then in 
momentary expectation of making winter quarters, and it is probable that a 
small harbour discovered by Captain Ommaney about three niles east of Cape 
Martyr will be the haven selected. Thence the American vessels, while pro- 
ceeding homewards, were frozen in opposite Wellington Channel, drifting dare 
ing the ensuing winter from a latitude of 75° 25’ throughout the channel and 
sound into Battin Bay. Their liberation, after much expesure and trial, took 
place on the 10th of June, 1851, at a point south of Cape Walsingham 65° 30/ 
—a linear drift exceeding 1,050 miles, The commotion of the ice with its 
attendant uncertainty was their chief source of trial. Every officer and man 
had marked scorbutic disease, but no deaths have occurred. ‘The crews are 
now refreshed, and the expedition is endeavouring to regain the seat of search. 

““Thave, &c., 
“E. K. Kane, Surgeon to the Expedition.” 
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Capram Penny’s Letrers. 


“‘ Her Majesty's ship Lady Franklin, Assistance Harbour, 
Cornwallis Island, April 12th, 1851. 

‘* Srr.—I have the honour to inform you, for the information of my Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, that, after parting company with Her 
Majesty's ship North Star, on the 21st of August,® I reached along the north 
shore of Barrow Strait until Sunday, the 24th, keeping a strict look-out. 
Being then off Beechey Island, I spoke the American schooner Rescue, and 
learned that Her Majesty's ship Assistance had found traces of the Franklin 
expedition on Cape Riley. The Assistance was then running to the west- 
ward, and, anxious to be possessed of every particular, I followed her with 
the intention of going on board, but I had not that opportunity until 2 p.m. 
when both vessels were made fast to the land-ice two-thirds of the distance 
across Wellington Channel, the .fssiatance being about one mile and a half 
to the westward of us. 

Finding that the traces were apparently those of a retreating{ party, I 
oy dae it my proper course to return to the east side of Wellington Channel, 
which I accordingly did. The succeeding morning I landed with a party 
and examined the coast from ten miles to the northward of Cape Spencer to 
that promoatory, and an encampment was found near the latter place, seem- 
ingly that of a hunting party about three years previous. 

Joining company with the Advance, the Rescue, and the Feléz schooners, 
the following morning, we made fast in a bight under the north-west side of 
Beechey Island, and, having consulted with Capt. De Haven and Sir J. Ross, 
it was agreed that the former should despatch a party to continue the search 
northward along the east coast of Wellington Channel, while I explored the 
coast to the eastward. Meantime, a party of all my officers, which had been 
despatched in the direction of Caswall Tower, discovered the quarter which 
had been occupied by the vessels of Sir John Franklin's expedition in the 
winter of 1845-6. ‘Three graves were also found, the headboards showing 
them to be those of three seamen who had died early in the spring of 1816 ; 
but, notwithstanding a most careful search in cvery direction, no document 
could be found. ‘The same evening, a boat party was despatched, under 
Capt. Stewart, to explore Radstock Bay and its vicinity, but no further 
traces were found in that direction. ‘The Resolute and Pioneer came up and 
made fast on Wednesday morning, and an unfavourable condition of the ice 
detained us all till evening, when water being opened to the westward, I 
stood a certain distance across Wellington Channel, and in the morning 
sent away a party under Mr. J. Stuart, to communicate with the Assistance. 
The same evening we were again in Beechey Bay, and the party returned 
the following forenoon, having accomplished upwards of forty miles. By 
them we were acquainted that the Assistance had found no traces in about 
thirty miles of coast, examined by her to the north and south of Barlow Inlet. 
The state of the ice prevented the least motion being made with the ships 
until Thursday, the 5th of September, when we left Beechey Bay; but so 
little was the ice slackened off, that we were unable to reach the west side 
of the Channel before Sunday, the 8th. 


© Captain Penny had visited the North Star, and recommended Mr. Saunders 
to land the prov sions he had brought out in Navy Board Inlet, where he would 
find a safe harbour. It appears also in Mr. Saunders’ letter, in the Arctic 
Papers, that Commander Phillips, visited the North Star, on the 22nd of 
August, from the Feliz, Sir John Ross, so that we have no doubt the supply 
ant its “ whereabouts” left by the North Siar, is known to Captain Austin.— 
D. 


¢t Capt. Penny informs us that he used this expression with reference to a 
party suddenly returning to the ships, not the ships retreating homewards. 
No. 10.—voL, xx. 3 Zz 
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While lying under Beechey Island arrangements were made with Sir 
John Ross to lay up the Mary yacht, and a quantity of provisions was con- 
tributed, as our share of the depot there formed. 

On Sunday the 8th, I landed with a party about twelve miles to the 
northward of Barrow Lalet, anda cairn and pole were erected in a conspicuous 
situation. 

Wellington Channel being blocked up with old land-ice no alternative 


was left but to proceed to the westward, with a view of reaching Cape . 


Walker, or attempting some other passage between the islands of the Parr 
Group, or, failing either of these, Melville Island. Following out this 
course, we pushed on through the bay-ice, which was now so strong as to 
retard us greatly; but, notwithstanding that obstacle, we reached Griffiths 
Island on Tuesday, the 10th of September, and having made fast there, on 
account of the state of the ice, I had again a consultation with Capt. Austin 
with a view to acting in concert. 

The following morning the more favourable appearance of the ice in- 
duced me to make an attempt to reach Cape Walker; but after proceeding 
twenty-five miles, the ice became packed, which, with a heavy fog, caused me 
to put about, and make for our former position. The hourly increasing 
thickness of the bay-ice, which had now become such an obstacle that with 
a strong breeze the ship stayed with considerable difficulty, rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary that a place of safety should be obtained for the vessels, and 
I accordingly made for this harbour, a rough sketch of which I had previously 
‘obtained fea the 4ssistance. We brought up at 11h. a.m., on Thursday, 
the 12th of September, and shortly afterwards the Felix schooner, Capt. Sir 
J. Ross, came in and brought up. Two boats were sent ashore and hauled 
up, to fall back upon should further progress be made; but being unable to 
get out by the 20th so as to be usefully employed, preparations were com- 
menced for wintering. 

With reference to the winter that we have spent, one fact will speak for 
itself, viz., that there has not been one single case of sickness in either the 
Lady Franklin or Sophia; indeed, so completely, were both the minds and 
bodies kept properly occupied and carefully attended to, that with the crews 
I have it would have been surprising to have seen sickness. While on this sub- 
ject, I cannot but make mention in terms of praise of Messrs. Sutherland, 
(soodsir, and Stuart, their exertions alike to instruct and amuse the men 
greatly contributing to the happy issue. 

Frequent communication has been held with Capt. Austin’s expedition, 
which has wintered in the strait between Griffith and Cornwallis Islands, 
and arrangements were made with reference to the different routes to be 
taken in the coming travelling. Pursuant to these, there are at present ready 
to start from the Lady Franklin and Sophia, two parties, of three sledges 
each, to explore Wellington Channel and the land which may be found at 
the head of the great inlet. Independent of the above there are two dog- 
sledges prepared for extended search in the same direction ; one of these 
will be conducted by the interpreter, Mr. Peterson, of whom I would beg to 
make particular mention, trusting that his noble devotion in the cause of 
our countrymen may be remembered to his advantage. 

The day at present fixed for the start is Monday, the 14th of April, 
should the weather continue favourable. Previous to starting I have thought 
proper to make out this despatch for their Lordship’s information. 

‘© T have the honour to be, Sir, 
* Your most obedient servant, 
“ WittiaM Psnny, 
“Commanding an expedition in search of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror 
“‘To the Secretary of the Admtralty, London.” 
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“Her Majesty's ship Lady Franklin, at sea, Sept. 8th, 1851. 


Sir.—Resuming my report of proceeding from the date of my last des- 
patch, I have to inform you that on the 17th of April six sledges, with forty- 
one officers and men, started from the ships, under the command of Capt. 
Stewart, of the Sophia, and I could not but be gratified at seeing what our 
small means had put in our power to do with these parties of men alike able 
and willing. The sledges were variously officered by Capt. Stewart, Mesars. 
Marshall, Reid, and J. Stuart, and Drs. Sutherland and Goodsir. The 
course intended to be pursued was to proceed so far together up the west 
side of Wellington Channel, and after returning to the depot sledges, two 
parties to cross the east side of the channel, while the other two followed up 
the west coast to the head of the channel, the position of the land then seen 
determining their future procedure. 

‘Each sledge was equipped for forty days, and the average weights per 
man were upwards of 200]bs._ I started from the ship on the 18th, with the 
dog-sledges, accompanied by Mr. Peterson, and at noon, on the 13th, I 
joined the sledges. They had found the ice very heavy, in consequence of 
the recent snow and the high temperature, and their journey of the previous 
day had not exceeded six miles and a half. The inefficient state of our 
cooking apparatus had already begun to cause much inconvenience. 

“On the 19th the temperature fell, and a gale of wind faced us imme- 
diately on entering the channel, which coatinued, with only partial intermis- 
sions, till the 22nd. During all that time I was continually among them, 
and whatever doubts the want of experience of my young officers might have 
warranted my entertaining, they were all scmoredl by witnessing the man- 
agement of their men on this occasion. On the 2lst Mr. J. Stuart had re- — 
turned with the two depot sledges, and only one tent. In consequence of 
the extreme severity of the weather, I felt great anxiety for this party; how- 
ever, in two marches, they reached the ship, with only a short interval of 
rest. ; 

Meanwhile, the gale continued down the channel, with a temperature 
varying from 25° to 30°. This, and the want of nnmerous articles, such as a 
sufficient supply of fuel, stronger conjurors, &c., caused me to entertain a 
fear of failure, if these defects were not remedied in time. I accordingly 
consulted my officers on the subject, and, in conseqnence of our unanimous 
opinion that a timely return was the most advisable step, I determined to 
deposit all the provisions, and the two best sledges at this spot, returning 
with the other two to receive alterations. ‘he distance to this spot was 
forty-two miles. The dog-sledges, on their return, accomplished the dis- 
tance in one stage. 

‘The other four parties, after making their deposit returned, reaching 
the bay at noon on the 26th, every one in the best of health, and not a 
single case of frost-bite; and I cannot but state my admiration of the con- 
stant contentment, and steady and willing endurance of the officers and 
men of the parties under circumstances of no small hardship. From this 
date to the 5th of May, every one was busily engaged preparing more amply 
for what we had found to be necessary in our first journey. On the 6th, 
after a short prayer to the Almighty to enable us to fulfil our duty, the 
sledges again started, the crews of the two that had been left up channel 
being distributed among them. They were again in charge of Capt, Stewart 
till such time as I should myself join them at the upper depét, when I was to 
see each party take its separate route. At 6 o'clock, a.m., on the 9th of 
May, I started with Mr. Peterson, and Thompson, one of the seamen with 
the two dog-sledges, and at 2 o'clock, p.m., we overtook the parties, then 
camped at the further depot. From Point Separation, in lat. 75° 5’ N., Capt. 
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Stewart, with his auxiliary, Dr. Sutherland, and Mr. J. Stuart, of the Lady 
Franklin, left, proceeding to Cape Erinelle; Mr. J. Stuart there separating 
and proceeding along the coast to Cape Hurd, examining the various beaches, 
&c., for further traces, as strong opinions were still entertained that more 
was to be found in that quarter. 

Mr. Goodsir, with Mr. Marshall as his auxiliary, had assigned to them 
to examine the weat side, and to follow up after the dog-sledges, receiving 
final instructions on reaching the head of the channel. Rapid journeys 
were made with the dogs to Cape De Haven in N. lat. 75° 22’, Hence the 
land was seen to trend north-west ten miles, terminating in a point, after- 
wards named Point Decision, which was reached at half-past 10 p.m., on 
the 12th of May. A hill of 400 feet in height was ascended, and in con- 
sequence of the land being seen continuously in a north-westerly direction, 
instructions were left to Mr. Goodsir to take this coast along to the west- 
ward, while I myself proceeded in a N.W.b.N. direction towards land seen 
to the northward. At 5P.m., on the 14th, we encamped on the ice, having 
travelled twenty-five miles N.W.b.N. from Point Decision. The following 
day, after travelling twenty miles from the encampment in a N.W.b.N. 
direction, we landed at 7 r.m., on an island, named Baillie Hamilton 
Island. 

Ascending a bill about 500® feet high above the head-land on which we 
landed, the ice to the westward, in the strait between Cornwallis and Ham- 
ilton Island, was seen to be much decayed, and an island was seen to the 
westward, distant thirty-five or forty miles. As the decayed state of the 
ice prevented further progress to the westward from this point, and no trace 
being found, we proceeded round the island, first to the N.N.E., and after- 
wards, on rounding Cape Scoresby, in a N.N.W. direction. On the 16th 
we came upon what to all appearance was water, and on halting on the 
17th, at Point Surprise, we were astonished to open out another strait, in 
which was twenty-five miles of clear water. An island was seen beering W. 
+ S., distant forty miles; and a headland, distant fifteen miles W.b.N., the 
dark sky over this head indicating the presence of water, to the extent of 
perhaps twenty miles, on the other side. This point was found to be in 76° 
2’ N. lat., and 95° 55’ W. long. Further progress being prevented by water 
and we being still without traces, and the dogs’ provisions being exhausted, 
no other course remained but to return to the ships, which we reached, after 
rapid journeys, at midnight on the 20th of May. 

‘“‘ The carpenters and people on board were immediately set about prepar- 
ing a boat to endeavour to reach the water seen. 

“On the 29th of og Ae second mate arrived, having left Mr. Goodsir 
in 75° 36’ N., and 96° W. Water had been seen by them to the northward, 
from their furthest station. He made a very rapid return, having run in one 
day from twenty-five to thirty miles. Every one on board continued actively 
employed, preparing the boat, provisions, &c., and on the 4th of June it 
started with one auxiliary sledge and one dog-sledge ; the whole party being 
in charge of Mr. Manson. 

“On the 6th of June Mr. John Stuart returned with his party from Cape 
Hurd, after an absence of 31 days, but without having found any traces either 
indicative of the course pursued by Her Majesty's ships Erebus and Terror, 
or of any retreating party having subsequently along that coast. 

‘« After thirty-six hours’ rest, Mr. Stuart again started to join Mr. Manson, 
having equipped his sledge for a twenty days’ journey. He overtook the 


* This elevation gives the distance of the Horizon 27 miles, and adding about 
a twelfth for the effects of refraction makes it about 30, Land at all ele- 
vated above it would of course be seen at a greater distance.—Ep. 
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boat on the morning of the 8th of June, then one mile to the westward of 
Cape Hotham. ‘The same day a dog-sledge from Mr, Manson arrived at 
the ship, stating that the sledge on which the boat was placed, after trial 
had been found unfit for the purpose. ‘he armourer, who had returned 
with the dog-sledge, was immediately set about preparing a longer sledge, 
but having no carpenter on board, the weod work was finished by Sir John 
Ross's carpenter. On the 11th, at 4 a.m., I joined the boat with the two 
dog-sledges, and all hands were immediately set about fitting and lashing 
the new sledge, and arranging the weights of the y between the two long 
sledges, and the two dog-sledges. Qn the 12th Mr. Manson returned, no 
one being left in the ships but the clerk in charge. 

‘‘'The improvement in the boat-sledge was so remarkable, and the ice 
also so much better, that a distance of 105 miles was accomplished in seven 
marches. The boat being then launched into the water and laden, the 
fatigue party returned, and reached the ship on the 25th of Juue, all in 
good health, the dogs dragging their light sledges the whole way. 

‘On our journey out we met Dr. Sutherland at Depot Point, returning 
after an absence of thirty-eight days. He reported having left Captain 
Stewart in 76° 20’ N., in the opening of Wellington Channel, but without 
having yet fallen in with any traces. When off Point Griffitha, on the 14th, 
Messrs. Goodsir and Marshall were fallen in with, having examined the 
northern shores of Cornwallis and Bathurst land, as far as 99° W., but still 
without having fallen in with any traces. They were obliged to return in 
consequence of the water. 

‘Resuming the boat journey, after separating from the fatigue sledges on 
the 17th of June, we proceeded about ten miles to the westward, when we 
were obliged to take shelter in an adjacent bay, in consequence of a head 
sea, and strong westerly gale. From this date until the 20th of July 310 
miles of coast were examined by the boat under very disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, arising from constant unfavourable winds and rapid tides. Our 
provisions being then within eight days of being consumed, and our dis- 
tance from the ship such that prudence would not warrant further persever- 
ance with thie supply, we commenced our return, and, with a strong north- 
west wind, succeeded in reaching Abandon Bay after fifteen and a half hours. 
The ice being so decayed as to preclude the launching of even an empty 
boat, we were compelled to haul the boat ashore and abandon her, taking 
with us four days’ provisions. The weather during our return was boiste- 
rous in the extreme, with continued rain, which made the streams it was 
necessary to ford very rapid. The constant wet caused the greatest dis 
comfort ; but from none ofmy men did I once heara complaint. In 75°. 
N. lat. we found a boat, which Captain Stewart had wisely sent out in case 
of such a contingency as had occurred, but the ice having set into the mouth 
of Wellington Channel, which had up to this time been open, we were un- 
able to fetch her down further than Barlow Inlet. Thence we walked to 
the ships, which we reached at 10 p.m., on the 25th of July. 

*‘ Captain Stewart had returned on the 21st of June, having reached Cape 
Becher in 76° 20’ north latitude, and 97° west longitude. e had again 
started on the Ist of July, and carried up adepét for my return to Cape 
De Haven, returning from this journey on the 17thof July. For particulars 
during the different searches I would refer you to the accompanying re- 
ports. 

“ On my return I was agreeably surprised to hear that Barrow Strait had 
been open as far as could. be seen since the 2nd of Jaly, an occurrence 
which was so far to be expected, as the strait was seen to be in motion since 
the 11th of March. The land-ice had also come out of Wellington Channel 
as far up as Point Separation, probably about the 5th of July; and on the 
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27th of July, when our travelling operations concluded, the fast edge in the 
channel continued in the same position. 

‘The ships continued icebound till the 10th of August, but had our parties 
returned in sufficient time to refit and be ready to cut out from the date of 
water making, we should have been at liberty on the 15th of July. 

“On the 11th of August Captain Austin's ships entered our harbour in 
their progress to the eastward. His parties had penetrated as far as ships 
could hope to do, yet, like our own, unsuccessful in finding the least trace of 
the missing expedition. In fact, none had been found such as would war- 
rant the risk of a second winter, and, my orders being such as left no 
alternative, I determined on immediately returning to England, if no instruc- 
tions to the contrary should be met with. In proceeding down the country 
we landed at Cape Hay and Button Point, in Pond Bay, positions considered 
the most probable for despatches being left on by the whale ships. Finding 
none, we continued our course down along the land, crossing in 70° N. lat. 
through a body of a hundred and forty miles of ice. We made repeated en- 
deavours to reach Lievly, on the island of Disco, to ascertain if any despatches 
had been left there for our guidance ; but thick weather and a strong north- 
erly wind obliged us to haul off, after having male a narrow escape from a 
reef lying close inshore. We parted from the Sophia about twenty miles off 
the land, expecting to rejoin her after having communicated with the Danish 
settlement; but the thick weather and strong gale continuing for twenty-four 
hours, we separated from her, and have not since seen her. Captain Stewart's 
instructions, in case of such an event, were to make the best of bis way to 
Woolwich, having it in his power to take either the English Channel or the 
Pentland Frith as his route, according as the wind might lead. 

- “ In speaking of the services of the various officers under me, I would men- 
tion my second in command as an able and energetic coadjutor, both on 
board ship and in conducting the search along the east coast of Wellington 
Channel and the south shores of Albert Land; and his foresight in laying 
out depot and a boat for the party greatly facilitated our safe return. Dr. 
Sutherland, of the Sophia, as his auxiliary in travelling, proved himself a 
most indefatigable officer, and hia attention, while on board, to natural his- 
tory and meteorology, will no doubt afford many useful facts. Of Mr. D. 
Manson, the chief mate of the Sophia, an old and experienced whaling- 
master, I cannot speak too highly. He had charge of the vessel during the 
absence of myself and Captain Stewart, and throughout the winter he paid 
the greatest attention to tidal and barometrical registers ; and his services in 
conducting the boat to Cape Hotham, under peculiar disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, were beyond all praise. Mr. James Reid, the second mate of 
the Sophia, a son of the ice-master of the Zrebus, accompanied Captain 
Stewart in his first journey, as an auxiliary, and afterwards proceeded with 
him to his furthest. Of Messrs. Marshall and Leiper, the chief and second 
mates of the Lady Franklin, I would make mention, as experienced and 
skilful ice officers,—and the exertions of the one in accompanying Mr. 
Goodsir, in the whole extent of his journey, and the other, my second in 
the boat, were such as could not but afford me the greatest satisfaction. 
The whole of the duties of refitting the ship during my absence fell upon 
Mr. Marshall, and were accomplished in a time remarkably short, consider- 
ing the few bands on board. Of Mr. John Stuart, the youngest officer 
under my command, I cannot speak too highly. Finding that there were 
no duties as an assistant-surgeon, he acted as third mate; and his exertions 
in preparing the travelling equipment, his surveys of various bays during his 
trarels, and his assisting in preparing charts, &c., have proved of the greatest 
use ; and for his proceedings during the search of the beaches, &c. between 
Cape Erinelle aad Cape Hurd I would refer you to his journal. He after- 
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wards started as an auxiliary to the boat party, with an interval of only 
thirty-six hours, and was subsequently employed in numerous short journies 
conducting boats, &c. 

“ Mr. dsir in his western search discharged alike his duty to this ex- 
pedition and his missing brother. 

‘‘Mr, Peterson, the interpreter, in conducting the dog-sledges and in 
affording much useful information with reference to travelling, as well as his 
personal exertion in the same to the extent even of injuring his health, has 
afforded me the greatest satisfaction, and of his services as an interpreter 
on a former occasion I have made mention in a previous despatch. 

“ Of the seamen of both vessels placed under my command I cannot speak 
too highly, for neither in winter quarters nor while enduring the privations 
and fatigues of travelling did ever one complaint or grumble reach my ears. 
Of their unwearied exertions a schedule is laid before you, and, if success 
has not attended their labours, they have not the less performed their 


duties. 
“‘T have, &c., a = 
WILLIAM PENNY, 
“ Commanding the Expedition.” 
“ The Secretary of the Admiralty.” 





Carrain Austin’s Despatcu. 
Report of Proceedings.® 


“ Her Majesty's ship Resolute, off the winter quarters of 
Capt. Penny’s Expedition, between Capes Martyr 
and Hotham.—Aug. 12th,+ 1851. 

“ Sir.—In order that the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty may learn 
by the first opportunity the proceedings of the expedition intrusted to my 
charge, I consider it advisable that a brief account (amended since the return 
of Captain Penny) should be placed on board the Lady Franklin; my brief 
report of the 14th inst. having been transferred to the feliz in consequence 
of the attempt to send a boat to Pond Bay to communicate with the whaler 
being relinquished. 

“2. Captain Ommaney having examined Wolstenholme Sound, which 
proved to have been the winter quarters of the North Siar, and completed 
the search of the north shore of Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait from 
Cape Warrender to Cape Fellfoot, looked into Port Leopold, and then pro- 
ceeded in further execution of his orders; the Jntrepid having, in the mean- 
time, examined Maxwell Bay and Cape Elurd, finding at the latter place a 
record from the Jnvestigatur. 

“3. Captain Ommaney in the Intrepid reached Cape Riley and Beechey 
Island on the night of the 23rd of August, and at both found positive traces 
of the missing Expedition. 

“4, On the 24th, Captain Ommaney was joined by the United States’ 
schooner J?escue, and in the latter part of that day he despatched the Jntrepid 
to search the shore to the northward, but she was stopped by the fixed ice 
about four miles beyond Point Innes. 

“5. On the 25th a lead opened towards Cape Hotham; Captain Omma- 
ney, hoping to find a record there, despatched the Intrepid to take advan- 
tage of it, following in the Assistance: Captain Penny, who had now arrived 
and communicated, remaining to search the bay, between Cape Riley and 
Beechey Island. 


* See former report, p. 523, vol. 1850, Nautical Magazine. 
+ Some mistake in date appears here. 
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“6. the Resolute having in her search been detained by weather did not 
reach Cape Riley and Beechey Island until early on the morning of the 28th. 
She found between the latter and Cape Spencer the Felix, Sir John Roas, 
the two brigs of Captain Penny, and the Rescue Lieutenant de Haven, and 
saw from the crow's nest the 4ssistunce and Intrepid on the opposite shore, 
near Barlow Inlet: the other United States’ schooner, Advance, was beset 
a few miles to the northward, with a searching party to Cape Bowden, where 
a bottle, scraps of newspaper, shot, and other miscellaneous fragments were 
found, conveying the impression that it had been the resting place uf a shoot- 
ing or sinall party. 

“7, In rounding Beechey Island we were hampered by the closing of the 
ice, which drove the Pioneer into shoal water, where she grounded, and was 
afterwards hove off without having sustained an age. 

‘©8, Previous to the arrival of the Resolute, Captain Penny had found on 
Beechey Island three graves, and various other conclusive evidence, which, 
the moment I saw them, assured me that the bay between Cape Riley and 
Beechey Island had been the winter quarters of the expedition under Sir 
John Franklin in the season 1845-6, and that there was circumstantial 
evidence sufficient to prove that its departure was somewhat sudden, but 
whether at au early or late period of the season very difficult to deter- 
mine. 

“9, The absolute necessity for the Resolute being held ready to push 
across the strait at the earliest moment to communicate with Captain Om- 
maney, determine further movements, and get to the westward, prevented 
travelling operations, but the immediate neighbourhood of Cape Riley, 
Beechey Island, and the coast of Wellington Strait, to near Cape Bowden, 
were satisfactoriy searched, without any record whatever being found. 

“10. On the morning of the 28th Aug., the ice eased off sufficiently to 
enable Lieutenant de Haven to rejoin his consort round Cape Spencer. On 
the afternoon of the 4th of September, upon a southerly movement of the 
ice, the Assistance rounded Cape Hotham, and the United States’ expedition 
reached to near Barlow Inlet ; and on the morning of the 5th another move- 
ment enabled the Aesolute and Pioneer to reach the western shore, but not 
in time to obtain security in Barlow Inlet. 

“11. We continued beset until the evening of the 7th, when the ice gave 
way to the northward, and carried us, in a critical position, out of the strait 
to the south-east of Cape Hotham. ‘This movement enabled Captain Penny 
and Sir John Ross to cross the strait. 

“12. Early on the morning of the 9th another change occurred, when we 
eucceeded in relieving ourselves from the ice, and (with the brigs and 
schooners) gained the water between the pack to the southward and Corn- 
wallis Taland ; then pushed onwards with raised hopes to the westward, ateer- 
ing for the southern extremity of Griffith Island, and sighting in the evening 
the Assistance and tender in that direction. 

“18. On the morning of the 10th we reached an extensive floe, extending 
from the south-west end of Griffith Island to the southward, as far as the 
eye could reach, to which the Assistance and tender were secured. We 
joined compnny: as did the brigs, and in the evening the United States’ 
expedition. Captain Ommaney, informed me that he had searched by 

ies on foot (unhappily without finding any trace) the shores of Corn- 
wallis Island from six miles above Barlow Inlet to Cape Martyr, had 
found two bays on the south side, eligible for winter security, and had de- 
posited on Cape Hotham a depét of twenty days’ provisions for ninety men, 
as also a small depét on Griffith Island since taken up. 

“14. Early on the morning of the Lith Captain Ommaney in the Intrepid 
was despatched to the southward and westward, to ascertain the state of the 
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ice. Captain Penny also proceeded. The former returned in the evening, 
having only been able to proceed in a southward and westward direction 
about twenty-five miles. Of the situation of the brigs I was somewhat ap- 
prehensive, confident that, from the severe weather, they were to the south- 
ward and eastward of their former position. 

‘36. Having now seen the uncertainty of the navigation to the westward, 
and the necessity for measures of precaution and prudence, with a view to 
subsequent operations, { determined upon placing the 4ssistance and tender 
in winter quarters in the bay midway between Capes Hotham and Martyr; 
and addressed a letter to the leaders of the two expeditions, apprising them 
thereof, and proposing that the whole force might be concentrated and 
arrangements made for each taking such portion of the search as, under the - 
circumstances, might best insure the accoinplishment of the object of our 
mission. : 3 

“16. On the moruing of the 13th, the weather having somewhat cleared, 
with thé temperature down to near zero (plus 3°), we cast off. After much 
labour and difficulty cleared the bay and stream ice, and reached open water 
east of Griffith Island, when the United States’ expedition was seen to com- 
municate with each other, hoist their colours, and stand to the eastward ; 
and it was not until some short time after that I recollected Lieutenant De 
Haven had, in reply, apprised me of the probability of his return to America 
this year, but the circumstances in which we were placed wholly prevented 
our bearing up for communication The same evening we made fast to the 
fixed ice between Cape Martyr and Griffith Island as the only hope of find- 
ing security and gaining westing. 

“17. On the morning of the 14th the Proneer proceeded to examine the 
ice to the southward, and returned in the evening, reporting no change; and 
early in the morning of the 16th the /ssistance and tender left for their win- 
ter quarters, the Resolute and tender remaining at the edge of the ice, in the 
bope of obtaining at least an amount of westiog that would be of good ser- 
vice when carrying out spring operations. 

“18. The bay ice proving very strong, the Assis‘ance and tender got 
closely beset, and drifted some time helplessly towards the shore, upon which 
(as soon as the vessels could be extricated) Captain Ommaney deemed it 
advisable to return, rejoining the same evening. 

“19. We thus remained in the hope that the Resolute and tender might 
be able to advance until the 24th, when, from the state of the ice and the 
low temperature (plus 133°), we were, after mature consideration, reluctantly 
compelled to give up all idea of prosecuting further, and to consider it impe- 
rative to look forthwith to the security of the expedition. The bay ice having 
this day slightly eased off a short distance astern, we commenced to cut 
through the newly formed pressed-up ice, (between 300 and 400 yards in extent, 
and from two to five feet in thickness,) between us and the lane of water, with 
a view of reaching the small bay a little to the eastward of Cape Martyr ; but 
the new ice again making very fast, we were obliged to relinquish the effort 
on the evening of the 25th. 

“20. Although it was now late to hope for much by travelling parties, yet, 
as the ships were fixed, I determined to despatch a limited number to do 
all that could be accomplished before the season finally closed, as pioneers 
to the routes of the ensuing spring parties, and to gain experience. ‘Ihere 
accordingly started on the 2nd of October, a party of six men under the 
command of Lieut. Aldrich, with one runner sledge and thirteen days’ pro- 
visions (assisted by one officer, six men, and one flat sledge, with three days’ 
provisions,) for Somerville and Lowther Islands on the Cape Walker route ; 
a double party of twelve men, under the command of Lieut. M‘Clintoch and 
Mr. Bradford, surgeon, with four flat sledges, fourteen days’ provisions, and 
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a depot, for the Melville Island route ; a small party under the command of 
Lieut. Mecham towards Cape Hotham, to ascertain if any of the expeditions 
late in company, were in sight from that position; and (afterwards) a small 
party, under the command of Lieut. Osborn, to search the bay between Cape 
Martyr and the Cape north-west of our position. But the weather becoming 
severe, with a considerable fall of temperature (49° below the freezing point) 
they shortly returned, having only succeeded in placing the depots—Lieut. 
Aldrich on Somerville Island, and Lieut. M‘Clintock on Cornwallis Island, 
to the westward about twenty-five miles, but without discovering any traces. 
Lieut. Mecham found, in the bay intended for the wiuter quarters of the 
Assistance and tender, the expeditions of Sir John Ross and Capt. Penny. 

“21. On the afternoon of the 17th Capt. Penny arrived in his dog sledge, 
when the spring operations were determined upon—Capt. Penny cheerfully 
undertaking the complete search of Wellington Strait. Thus ended the 
season of 1850. 

“22. The expedition was now prepared for the winter, and every means 
taken to pass as checrfully and healthfully as possible this dreary season. 
Exercise in the open air, instruction and amusement were resorted to, which, 
with the most perfect unanimity and a fair portion of conviviality (under the 
blessing of Providence), carried us through the monotony and privations of 
an Arctic winter in good health and spirits; for which much credit and my 
best thanks are due to Capt. Ommaney, the officers, and all composing the 
expedition. 

** 23. On the 18th of February, 1851, a communication was opened (by a 
small party from this expedition) with our neighbours to the eastward (tem- 
perature 694° below the freezing point), and shortly after an interchange 
was made with Capt. Penny of the detail of equipment for travelling parties 
determined on by each. 

“24, By the 10th of March, every arrangement had been made and gene- 
rally promulgated for the departure of the spring searching parties as early 
as practicable after the first week in April. All appeared satisfied with the 
positions assigned to them, and became alike animated in the great and hu- 
mane cause. With regard to myself, it appeared imperative that I should 
remain with the ships and leave to those around me the satisfaction and 
honour of search and discovery—from their ages well adapting them for such 
service; the confidence I felt in their talent and experience being fully equal 
to direct the energies and command the powers of the parties under them, 
and their determination to carry out the tasks they were appointed to per- 
form. I must, however, say, that (if such a feeling could exist in a matter 
of duty) I did not without the sacrifice of some personal ambition refrain 
from participating in this great work of humanity. 

"25. From this period all joined heart and hand in putting forward every 
effort in the general preparation. Walking excursions for four hours a day, 
when weather permitted (temperature ranging from 10° to 43° minus), aud 
sledge dragging with the actual weights, were measures of training. 

“26. By the 28th of March each individual was ready, and the equipment 
of the sledges generally complete; the best feeling and highest spirits pre- 
vailed throughout the expedition, and all now Jooked forward most anxiously 
for the arrival of the time when weather and temperature would permit 
their id hb 

‘*27. The weather being more promising on the 4th of April, (temperature 
38° below freezing point) Mr. M'Dougall, second-master, with one officer 
and six men, one runner sledge and twenty days’ provisions, left to examine 
the depots laid out in October last, and to search and examine, with the view 
to a subsequent survey, the unexplored part between Cornwallis and 
Bathurst islands. 
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‘¢28. The temperature having risen, on the 5th of April, the final depar- 
ture of the parties was determined upon for the 9th, On the 7th (tempera- 
ture 44° below freezing point) the sledges were packed and made ready for 
that purpose, but fresh winds fruatrated the arrangement. 

“ 39. The weather becoming more favourable on the morning of the 12th 
(temperature 50° below freezing point), the whole of the sledges, fourteen 
in number, manned by 104 officers and men, and provisioned, so:ne for forty 
and others for forty-two days, with an average dragging weight of 2U5lbs. per 
man, were conducted under the command of Capt. Ommaney to an advanced 
position on the ice off the north-west end of Griffith Island, where tents were 
pitched, luncheon cooked, and all closely inspected by myself, the highly 
satisfactory result gave me great confidence and hope. All then retired to 
pass the next day (Sunday) in quiet reflection and prayer, 

‘“*30. A moderate gale from the south-east, with heavy drift, prevented 
their departure on the 14th, as intended. 

“31, On the evening of the 15th of April (temperature 14° below freczin 
point), the wind having fallen, and the temperature risen to plus 18°, a 
proceeded to the sledges. On arrival a short period was devoted to refresh- 
ment, after which all joined in offering up a prayer for protection and guid- 
ance, then started, with, perhaps, as much determination and enthusiasm as 
ever existed, with the certainty of having to undergo great labour, fatigue 
and privation. 

“© 32. On the 24th another party of one officer and six men left to search 
Lowther, Davy, and Garrett Islands, and examine the state of the ice to the 
westward. Between this and the beginning of May the temperature fell 
considerably (to minus 37°), accompanied by strong winds, 

“© 33. The whole of the limited parties returned at periods between the 27th 
of April, and the 19th of May, unhappily without any traces. They brought 
in casualties of men from frostbite to the number of eighteen, one of which, it 
is my painful duty to relate, ended fatally. George S. Malcolm, captain of 
the fold of the Resolute, a native of Dundee, whose death was attributed to 
exhaustion and frostbite, brought on while labouring as captain of the sledge 
Excellent (virtually, it may be said) died at his post. He was a most valuable 
and much respected petty officer; his remains are at rest on the north-east 
shore of Griffith Island. 

“34. During this interval four sledges, manned with twenty-seven officers 
and men, were despatched with refreshments for the extended parties in their 
return, and to assist them if necessary, and also to make observations, fix 
positions, deposit records, Kc. : 

“© 35. On the 23rd of May, Capt. Penny reached the Resolute, and made 
known to me that he had discovered a large space of water up Wellington 
Strait, commencing about seventy miles N.W.b.N. of Cape Hotham. I 
much regretted that our remaining strength did not admit of my placing at 
his disposal sufficient aid to convey a boat, that he might ascertain its nature 
and extent. 

‘“*36. The extended parties returned—unhappily, without any trace what- 
ever—between the 28th of May and the 4th of July, in safety and good 
health, but requiring short periods of rest and comfort to remove the effecta 
of privation and fatigue. ‘They were out respectively 44, 58, 60, 62, and (the 
Melville Island parties) eighty days, some portions of which periods they 
were (from heavy drift) detained in their tents, with the temperature ranging 
as much as 69° below the freezing point. 

“37. The details connected with these operations I must defer for a future 
occasion, the following being the general results, viz. :— 
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; ; Miles of ; Bande 
Officer in Command. 2 23 gece Pa ashea,, 
Nature of jo ©} Name of Sledge. Days| 2% nears, 
Party. ‘3 out. as aes 
Name. Rank. 6 & |Disco} Old | Lat, | Long. 
a vered 
o 7 | o 7 
Extended Mr. E. Ommaney (Captain 6| Reliance 60 | 480, 205} — | 72 44100 42. 
Extended Mr. Sherard Osborn|Lieutenant| 7/True Blue 58 | 506; 70] 10 | 72 18 103 25; 
Extended Mr. W. H. Brown jLieutenant} 6|/Enterprise 44 | 375, 150; — | 7249, 96 40 
Limited Mr. G F. Mecham |Lieutenant| 6/Succour 29 | 236) 80; — | — _— 
Limited Mr. Vesey Hamilton|Mate 7|Adventure 28 | 198) — {23 | — — 
Limited Mr. Charles Ede _—‘{Assist-Sur.| 6/Inflexible 20} 175) — |—}| — — 
Auxiliary |Mr. Fdk. S. Krabbej2nd Master) 7|Success 18 | 1166 —j—] — — 
Reserve & ¢|Mr. G. F. Mecham |Lieutenant| 6/Russell 23 | 238} — | 75} — — 
L-ydrogphi \jMr. Fdk. J. Krabbe/2nd Master| 6| Edward Riddle} 18 | 110; —};—j} — — 
Atona Norts SHoRE. 
Extended Mr. R. D. Aldrich (Lieutenant o‘Lady Franklin 62 | 550 79 75176 16 104 ic 
Extended Mr. F. L. M’Clintoch'Lieutenant} 6 Perseverance ; 80 | 760! 40 215! 74 38 114 20 
Extended Mr. A. R. Bradford |Surgeon 6 Resolute | 80 | 669; 135) 30, 76 23 106 15. 
Limited Mr. B. RK. Pearse |Mate 7, Hotspur | 24} 208) —};—| — — | 
Limited Mr. Walter W. May'Mate 6'Excellent ' 34 (371; —}|—]| — a 
Limited Mr. W. B. Shellabear!2nd Master, 6 Dasher |o4} 2455 —|]—| — -- 
Auxiliary {Mr. John P. Cheyne/Mate 7: Parry | 12 | 136 —|—} — — 
(\Mr.'R. C. Allen Master 7:Grinnell 18 is —| 2a; — — | 
Reserve & | |Mr. R. C. Allen Master 5; Raper ' 7} 444—]—] — — 
Hydrogra-< |Mr. Walter W. May|Mate 5 ; 6] 45 —}|—{ — — 
phical. Re G, F.M’Dougall,2nd Master) 7;Endeavour |: : 140; 95) 20; — — | 
r. G. F. M’Dougall/2nd Master; 6| Beaufort Hy 198; —{|—{ — — | 
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to be due to express that the manner in which they are put together reflects 
the highest credit on the persons who did it. 

“41. I feel it would be a source of much satisfaction to their Lordships to 
know that every officer reports the conduct of his men tc have been most 
exemplary, which with their untiring labour and the good feeling exhibited 
towards each other was highly gratifying. And I wust not omit to mention, 
that the crews are reported to have been animated by the example of the 
junior officers, who were most constantly at the drag ropes. ; 

‘42. It is my pleasing duty to report that the health of all composing the 


expedition is highly satisfactory, the sick list, dated the 9th inst. being as 
follows, viz. :— 


Estimated time 
Ship. Sledge, Name. Pank or, Nature and extent of (for being entire- 
Rating. Disease or Inju: y. ly recovereed. 





(| Excellent T. Brown Iksth Severe frostbite, right|i3 Months 
leg, with gangrene. 

















3 Supernumerary|P Ecclestone Cook |Scurvy & general dis-;\Convalescent 
3 | received from ease of body. discharged to 
® || Felix, SirJohn Felix. 
|| Ross, for medi- | 
cal treatment. | 
Reliance Ed. Privett A.B. |Frostbite & amputa- 
[ tion of great toe of left | 
foot. 
§ || Perseverance J. Rogers | A. B. |Frostbite of first three|3 weeks. 
q toes of left foot. 
$3| Adventure |W. Colwill Blksth|Frostbite and ulcer. {10 days. 
‘a || Inflexible T. Rumble | A. B. |Frostbite of great toe|l month. | 
a of left foot, and inflam- | 
mation of right knee. | 
Success J. Heydon | A. B.|Frostbite of toes and|1 month 
plantar part of left foot 
Pionjeer _ wos a ove 
Intrjepid _— 








“43. The four vessels composing the expedition are in every way efficient 
the defects of the Pioneer, consisting of twenty-one top timbers, crushed by 
a heavy nipin Melville Bay, have been made good. t he machinery of bot 
steam vessels has undergone repairs and numerous adjustments, and is ina 
state highly satisfactory, reflecting much credit on the engineers. 

‘644, The complements of the vessels composing the expedition are com- 
plete, the vacancy in the Resolute having been filled by James Fox, A.B. 
volunteer (native of Portpatrick, Wigtonshire), who was received on the 
17th of August last from the Prince 4ibert (Commander Forsyth) for medi- 
cal treatment. 

“45, Large caverns have been built and records deposited at Beechey 
{sland, Cape Martyr, Southern end of Griffith Island, Cape Walker, in lat. 
73° 58’ north, long. 99° 25’ west ; and in lat. 75° 0’, long. 99° 0’. Printed 
notices have also been deposited on the routes of the several searching 
parties. 

‘46. Having yesterday been released from our winter quarters, and most 
unexpectedly reached to those of Captain Penny, I have now the honour to 
state, that having maturely considered the directions and extent of the search 
(without success) that has been made by this expedition, and weighed the 
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opiuions of the officers when at their extremes, I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the expedition under Sir John Franklin did not prosecute the 
object of its mission to the southward and westward of Wellington Strait ; 
and having communicated with Captain Penny and fully considered his 
official reply to my letter, relative to the search of Wellington Strait by the 
expedition under his charge (unhappily without success), I do not feel 
authorised to prosecute (even if practicable) a further search in those 
directions. 

“47, It is now my intention to proceed with all despatch to attempt the 
search of Jones Sound; looking to their Lordships’ intention, and to the 
uur that may now become strengthened with reference thereto. 

have at the last moment the satisfaction of stating that we are proceeding 
under favourable circumstances. 
“TT have the honour to be, &c., 
‘* Horatio T. Austin, 
“© Captain, und in charge of the Expedition. 


Schedule showing the total number of days engaged and miles travelled in 
the journeys of the officers and men of the Lady Franklin and Sophia, under the 
orders of Capt. William Penny, during their search for H.M. ships Erebus and 
Terror—17th of April to the 27th of July, 1851:— 


Tue Lapy FRANKLIN, 




















Total 
Name. Rate. 
Days. Mles 

Captain William Penny ..............cscsscssessveseeee: Captain 932 
Mr. John Marshall ............cccceees Siowuseusesecdeaves lst Mate 428 
John Leiper ......ssecccsceceee Sidsavevtessee eivendusteneess 2nd Mate 862 
SONN BUUAPt. Csesoscsesccescedew2ck. es deco sexdeweecctecies 3rd Mate 535 
Robert A. Goodsir .....c.ccccccesscsccccssceecs seus etees Surgeon 428 
J. Carl C. Peterson .....ccccsccssecces ee acavncesetesh Interpreter 542 
Moses Robinson ......,.ccccccccsscccseccccsccsccccsscvecs Boatswain 515 
Daniel Hendry ..........cceccocsescees esuuseeuseevertusess Carpenter 832 
Alexander Robertson ...........cccccccssccccssccscscsces Steward ° 

Richard Kitson....... pewaseeen Sa eauelvausuwatersediteeseues Captain of hold 498 
Alexander Leiper............ Mad iasiaGsetebics pinceseus ....(Carpenter’s Mate} 53 | 428 
Alexander Bain ....... deexeess egeneecetees fegidustaaeenes Sailmaker 53 | 428 
William Mark ........... p adeheiceedeteaeiesceuatiasanss snas Cook 21 | 222 
James Leslie ..........cecesees Cetvociaresctintwataeetoce Armourer 54 | 524 
SOHN NODC ois. cece cdcesacssabsceveescodssetdocecessvencss Cooper 53 | 428 
Alexander Thompson ............+0. scdiuereseeenss antes Able Seaman 69 | 932 
SORN: Pe MUOCHS: bos ceccasscecnsicosceewaciessosteccetesans A. B. 57 | 702 
Thomas Sangster..........ccccsssccecssscsccccsccssccscses A. B. 57 | 594 
George Findley...........csscscesccccesccscssccsesceccecces A. B. 57 | 540 
William Brands  ..........scscsssccssscccccccstccesscncces A. B. 56 | 498 
Boreas A. Smith ..........c.scccsccescssccscecssces-snsees A. B. 63 | 627 
W illiatt Brice cove oiccccecccsssacicancadcccacctosesersessen A. B. 84 | 862 
James Hodgston ..........c00 écewitesne ouavedscbabeesvencs A. B. 84 | 862 
wD WD BVICSON: weds wiacauceseceuseees ceuSicieacec idee thontecs A. B. 88 | 832 
Walter Craig...... Sia eaiebe ive duaeeguaates webe erecta toaies A. B. 31 | 347 
George Farce .....cscesescees sinduonsossassousevectecseyens A. B. 60 | 557 


* Left in charge of Stores. 
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Tre Sopuia. 








Name. Rate 
Captain Alexander Stewart ........cccosessoscsssseees Captain 
Mr. Donald Manson...........ccccccscccccccsccccccccscves lst Mate 
Mr. James Reid...........cceccscccccccccccccsscccccvcvccons 2nd Mate 
Dr. Peter C. Sutherland ...........csccsscsccsccsccscsecs Surgeon 
Alexander Samuel ............000: wicteseswouetvencusvasns Boatswain 
Mathew Shiells.............cccces sceataccunepetueswectwans Carpenter 
John Gordon....... sik cSes daieenatauunieadeanneeueeucs Samoan Captain of hold 
James Knox ......ccccceee wccctcecueduddeleauusentadedecswees Cook 
Alexander Hardy.......... Susbcinecboreabanceveres avuaae Steward 
John Eddie...........ccceseee wecaubxeee use ctesainseaeeaaWaesw ont Carpenter’s Mate 
Donald Sutherland ...........cccscsccscvectcccccccosseces Sailmaker 
Andrew Adams......c0es. Scesvene eheseesesnecied eanesteiaes Able Seaman 
James M'Kenzie .........cccccccccssccccccsvcccccccocscces A. B. 
William Marshall ............cccccccccccscccccccccccccccccs A. B 
Alexander Smith ..........ccccccecccccccccececcscccscecece A. B. 
PONT: LAWSON scescencwciccecsscccsesicavdabuenscawsecccovcdes A. B 
George Knowles ........ Wiesekatuceesen ees sence seetensese A. B 
George Thomson ........... Sitdedwewteeeuusdtesvtedreeeveas A. B 
J Ol DUN DAF occas Seces Seeeselievebssauiesaedevedersiedeess A. B 
Andrew Robison ........ccccccccccsccscccccsscccccccsececs A B. 





Captain Penny's ORDERS. 


By the Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of the United 
: Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, §c. 


1. Her Majesty’s Government having determined that further endeavours 
shall be made to trace the progress of Her Majesty’s ships “Erebus” and 
“Terror,” under the command of Sir John Franklin, and to resume the search 
after that Expedition,—and, having resolved to employ you in command of the 
two vessels, the “Lady Franklin,” and “Sophia,” which have been equipped 
for that service—you are hereby required and directed, so soon as the said ves- 
sels shall be in all respects ready for sea, to proceed with them with all due 
dispatch to Davis Strait. 

2. In entrusting you with the above command, we do not deem it advisable 
to furnish you with minute instructions as to the course you are to pursue.— 
In accepting your offer of service, regard has been had to your long experience 
in Arctic Navigation, and to the attention you had evidently paid to the sub- 
ject of the missing ships. We deem it expedient rather, that you should be 
instructed in all the circumstances of the case, and that you should be 
left to the exercise of your own judgment and discretion, in combining the most 
active and energetic search after Her Majesty’s ships “Erebus” and “Terror,” 
with a strict and careful regard to the safety of the ships and their crews under 
your charge: and with a fixed attention to that part of your orders which relates 
to your returning with those ships to this country. 

8. For this purpose you will be furnished with copies of the original instruc- 
tions given to Sir John Franklin, and which instructions will indicate the course 
he was directed to pursue, together with our orders and directions to Sir James 
price when he was despatched on a search after Sir John Franklin, in the spring 
of 1848. 

4. You will be aware that the case virtually stands now as it did then.—Sir 
James Ross, from adverse circumstances, failed in discovering traces of the 
missing Expedition. 

5. Our orders of the 9th May, 1848, to Sir James Ross, will still serve as the 
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indication of our views of the general course you will have to pursue; but, it 
being our desire that a certain strait, known as Alderman Jones Sound, and 
which would not appear to have been as yet examined, should be searched; you 
are hereby required and directed to procced in the first instance to that Sound, 
closely examining the shores for any traces of Sir John Franklin’s course, and 
peeerene: Haig it offer the means of your doing so, in the direction of Wel- 
ington Strait, and on to the Purry Islands and Melville Island. 

6. On your proceeding in the above direction, too much vigilance cannot be 
observed in your search along the various shores, for traces of the missing 
Expedition; at the same time, you will bear in mind that Sir John Franklin’s 
orders were “to push on through Lancaster Sound, without stopping to examine 
any openings north or south of that Sound, till he had reached Cape Walker.” 
And although it may be possible that the obstructions, incident to navigation in 
those seas, may have forced Sir John Franklin north or south of his prescribed 
course, yet that his principal object would be, the gaining the latitude and 
longitude of Cape Walker. 

7. To that point therefore, failing your discovering traces of the Expedition 
in your course by Jones Sound and the Parry islands, your efforts will be 
directed, and beyond this, your own judgment must be your principal guide. 

8. The circumstance of Sir James Ross having partially searched the shores 
of Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait, as far west as Cape Rennell, without 
discovering traces of Sir John Franklin’s ships, has led, in some quarters, to the 
supposition of an extreme case, viz:—that failing to get into Lancaster Sound, 
aoe Franklin had proceeded in the direction of Smith Sound, at the head of 

n Bay. 

9. We do not deem it expedient to direct your attention specially to this 
Sound (or supposed Sound); but, should your passage by Jones Sound, to 
which you are specially directed, be early and absolutely impeded, and there 
should appear to you to be the time (without hazarding the only remaining 
chance of proceeding to Wellington Strait, the Parry Islands, and Cape Walker 
by Lancaster Sound,) for examining Smith Sound, you are at liberty to do so; 
but this is a contingency scarcely to be contemplated; as, in the event of your 
being frustrated in the attempt to get to the westward, and towards Wellington 
Strait by Jones Sound,—the late period of the year when Smith Sound is 
said to be open, would render it difficult, if not impossible, to combine a search 
in that quarter, with the securing a passage into Lancaster Sound before the 
season closed. 

10. Much of the painful anxiety that now exists respecting the missing ehips 
might possibly have been avoided, if greater care had been taken to leave 
traces of their progress. You will consider it rigidly your duty, and a matter 
of the utmost importance, that every means should be adopted for marking your 
own track. 

For this purpose you will provide yourself with an ample supply of red and 
white lead for making paint; and in addition to the usual pole or staff, or cairn 
of stones, usually looked for on a cape or headland, you will, wherever the 
colouring of the cliff or shore admits of a mark being made in strong relief, paint 
a red or white cross, as the case may be, depositing as near to its base as possible, 
and at right angles with the perpendicular part of such cross, a bottle or other 
vessel containing a short summary of your proceedings up to the date of the 
deposit; an account of the state of your supplies and resources, the health of 
your party, and your further intended course. 

11. ‘here remains but to caution you as to your return with your ships to 
this country. 

These ships have been provisioned and stored for three years; but you will 
bear in mind that this liberal supply is to meet contingencies separate on the one 
hand, from the victualling of your own people, and on the other, from a needless, 
reckless, and hazardous continuance in the Arctic Regions. 

You have been victualled to supply the missing Expedition, or any part of it 
you may providentially discover—here is the one contingency; unforseen im- 
pediments, or a certain prospect of coming up with any part of the missing 
Expedition compelling you to pass a second winter in the ice, is the other; but 
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Our directions to you are—Ist, to use your utmost endeavours (consistent with 
the safety of the lives of those enirusied to your co-umand,) to succour in this 
summer the party under Sir Jobn Franklin, taking care to secure your winter 
quarters in good time; and, 2nd, that the same active endeavours will be used 
by you in the ensuing summer of 1851, to secure the return of your own ships 
to this country. 

12. Werefer you to the instructions contained in par. 21 of Sir John Franklin's 
orders, for your guidance in the event of one of your ships being disabled; or in 
case of any accident to yourself; und in par. 22 of the same orders, are full 
instructions as to transmitting reports of your progress to Our Secretary, for 
Our information, to both of which you will strictly attend. 

13. In conclusion we have only to repeat the expressions of Gur confidence in 
your skill, and in your known ardour in a generous cause; and we commend 
you, and those with you to a good Providence, with Our earnest wishes for your 
success. 


Given under our hands this lith April, 1850. 
. ¥F. T. Barine. 
(Signed) J. H. D. Duspas. 
By Command of their Lordships, 
W. A. B. Hami.ton. 
Mr William Penny, Ship Lady Franklin, 
in charge of an Expedition to the Arctic Seas, at Aberdeen. 


Admiralty, April 10th, 1850. 

Sir,—I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to send 

ou herewith the original and duplicate of a letter addressed to Mr. Saunders, 

ter, commanding Her Majesty's Store Ship “ North Star,” in the Arctic 

Seas, containing instructions for his guidance, one of which my Lords request 

you will take charge of yourself, for delivery to that officer, should you fall in 

with him; and the other you are to put in the possession of Mr. Stewart, of the 
ship “Sophia,” for the same purpose. a 

m 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) W. A. B. Hamitron. 
Captain Penny, Ship ‘‘ Lady Franklin,” Aberdeen. 


Admiralty, April 10th, 1850. 


Sir,—I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
acquaint you, 

1, That Sir James Ross having returned to England in the month of Novem- 
ber last, without having discovered any traces of the missing Expedition under 
Sir John Franklin’s orders, and the necessity for the stores and provisions 
with which he was charged being deposited as directed, being all the more 
urgent, my Lords can only trust that you have been able to land them accord- 
ingly. 

. That as Our last Reports from you were dated 19th July, 1849, lat. 74° 3/, 
long. 59° 40’, W., the anxiety on the part of their Lordships to receive further 
intelligence of your proceedings is great; and they can therefore only hope, in 
the event of this Despatch reaching you, and of your not having succeeded in 
affording succour to any of Sir John Franklin’s party, that it may find you 
returning with Her Majesty’s ship under your command to England. 

3. And that in order that you may be in full possession of all that has occurred, 
or that has been done since your departure, relative to the relief of Sir John 
Franklin, you are herewith furnished with a Printed Return which will put you 
in complete possession of the state of the case; and to which my Lords have 
only to add, that four ships under the command of Captain Austin, two of them 
being auxiliary steam vessels, are now fitting at Woolwich; in addition to the 
two vessels under Captain Penny’s orders, and by which this Despatch is sent, 
for the purpose of continuing the search after Sir John Franklin's Expedition, 
(irrespective of private expeditions from this country and the United States); 
and that as supplies of stores, especially coals, would be most needful for these 
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vessels, as an auxiliary, you are to land at the Whale Fish Islands, or at Disco, 
whatever proportion of coals or provisions you consider you can with propriety 
spare, returning without loss of time to England. 
I am, &c., 
(Signed) W. A. B, Wammror. 
Mr James Saunders, Master Commanding H.M.S. North Star. 





CapTrain Austin’s ORDERS. 


By the Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord 
High 4 dmiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, §c. 

1. Having appointed you to the command of the Expedition, which it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to despatch on a further search for 
Her Majesty’s ships “Erebus” and ‘ Terror,” under the command of Sir John 
Franklin, you are hereby required and directed to take the vessels named® 
under your command, and so soon as they are in all respects ready, to put to 
sea, and to make the best of your way to Davis Straits, for the express purpose 
of prosecuting a most vigorous search for the missing ships. 

2. We have directed you to be furnished with a copy of our orders, which 
were given to Sir John Franklin, and which will afford you full information 
how he was directed to proceed. We have likewise ordered you to have a copy 
of our instructions to Captain Sir James Ross, and to these we have to direct 
your especial attention. 

8. The various papers which have been laid before the Houses of Parliament 
have also been sent for your information: by reference to them you will be 
made aware that we have taken the opinions of the most able and experienced 
persons, connected with Polar navigation, relative to the missing Expedition. 
You will observe that many valuable conjectures have been made, and it has 
been suggested that Sir John Franklin may have effected his passage to Mel-— 
ville Island, and been detained there with his ships. It has again been suggested 
as possible, that his ships may have been damaged in the ice, in the neghbour- 
ing sea, and that with his crews, he may have abandoned them, and made his 
escape to that Island. To these, as well as the other possibilities, you will not 
fail to give every proper weight. 

4. It therefore appears to us to be a main object of the Expedition for you to 
use every exertion to reach Melville Island, detaching a portion of your ships 
to search the shores of Wellington Channel and the coast about Cape Walker, 
to which point Sir J. Franklin was ordered to proceed. We trust that a dili- 
gent examination of these several places will afford you some certain trace or 
record of the missing Expedition, which will enable you to form an opinion of 
the best course to adopt for their rescue. As your course of action must clearly 
depend on such information, we consider it unnecessary to give you any definite 
or specific instruction, and inexpedient to bind you down to any certain line of 
proceeding. We confide in your knowledge and experience of the navigation 
of the Polar Seas: and, placing just reliance on your energetic character and 
zeal, We leave you entirely unfettered to do what may scem to you best tor 
attaining the great object of the Expedition entrusted to your charge, feeling 
assured that you, as well as all those under you, will use your utmost exertions 
to afford relief to Our unfortunate countrymen, and to justify the reliance We 
have placed in you. 

5. The officers whom We have consulted have expressed an opinion that no 
vessel should be allowed to prosecute the search alone, and it is for this reason 
that to your own and to Captain Ommanney’s ship an auxiliary screw veseel 
has been attached. We therefore direct your attention to this important con- 
sideration. 

6. Your ships have been fully equipped and provisioned for a period of three 
years, to meet any emergency which may arise from falling in with Sir John 
Franklin's ae fi In addition to these supplies there are stores and provisions, 
&c. left by ge ames Ross at Port Leopold, and a further store was sent out in 


* Resolute, Assistance, Intrepid, Pioneer. 
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the ‘“‘ North Star,” in the summer of last year. These will be available for 
you in case of necessity, but you are not to consider them as a part of your own 
stock, but as a reserve for the aid of any of Sir John Franklin’s party who may 
reach that spot, or as a depot on which any party may fall back upon, should 
they unfortunately be separated from their ships. 

7. In the prosecution of your search you will use your utmost efforts 
during this summer, taking care not to lose any opportunity which may be open 
to you of getting to the westward, and of securing your ships in some safe har- 
bour before the winter sets in, from whence you will dispatch such overland 
parties as the means placed at your disposal will permit. On the return of the 
open season of 1851 you will again renew your search; but it is Our intention 
and directions that you shall return to England in the autumn of that year, 
unless some trace should be found of the missing Expedition, which may lead 
you to believe that a delay may contribute to their rescue, and which may 
justify a deviation from Our Orders. 

8. You are aware that this is not the only Expedition fitting out or being 
dispatched with the same object; one such, under the command of Mr. Penny, 
of Aberdeen, has already sailed from Davis Straits, provisioned as your own 
for a period of three years. We furnish you with a copy of the Instructions 
under which he is acting, and we desire that you will render him any aid and 
assistance in your power, as well as to any other Expedition, either from this 
country, the United States of America, or from any other nation, so far as you 
may he able to do so, without risk of crippling the resources of the vessels under 
your command. 

9. You will take the utmost care in leaving memorials of your track in the 
usual manner, and in every prominent place, and enjoin the same precaution 
upon all the ships and land parties detached from you or them. 

10. You will keep your second in command well informed of the Instructions 
undér which you are acting, consulting with him on all points, and stating your 
own views as to the best means of carrying them out, so that no information 
may be wanting on his part, if accident to yourself should cause him to succeed 
to the command. 

11. As soon as you reach the Whale Fish Islands, to which rendezvous 
the “Emma Eugenia ” transport has already been dispatched, and that 
you have distributed the supplies taken on board that vessel, for the use of 
the Expedition, you will send her to England, and you will also give orders to 
pi Master of the “ North Star,” should you fall in with that vessel, to return 

ome, 

12. The several vessels thus placed under your command have been fitted 
out under your own immediate superintendence, and with every attention to 
the wants and requirements of the great enterprise you have volunteered to 
undertake. The officers in command of the vessels composing it, and who are 
animated with the same ardour as yourself, have been selected by you with 
Our full concurrence, as to their fitness for this particular service; all that 
could be effected by the generous sympathies of your Queen and your country 
has been done; and itonly remains for Us to conclude Our instructions, with 
an earnest prayer that success may attend your exertions, and that a good 
Providence may guide your councils, and be your constant defence. 

Given under Our hands this 2nd of May, 1850. 

F. T. Barina. 


M. F. F. Bergever. 
To Horatio T, Austin, Esq., C.B., 4 ol of | 
Her Majesty’s Ship “‘ Resolute,” in charge of 
an Expedition to the Arctic Seas. 
By Command of their Lordships, 
J. PARKER. 





The American Expedition consisted of two brigantines, now enrolled in the 
United States Navy, the Advance of 144 tons, and the Iescue 91 tons. These 
vessels have been provided and fitted out by the generous munificence of Mr 
Henry Grinnell, a merchant of New York, at an expense to him of between 
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£5000 and £6000. The American government also did much towards fitting 
and equipping them. The Advance was two years old and the Rescue quite new; 
both ves were strengthened in every part, and put in the most complete 
order for the service in which they were to be engaged. They are under the 
command of Lieut. E. 8. De Haven, who was employed in Commander Wilks’s 
expedition in 1843; Mr. S. P. Griffin, acting-master, has charge of the Rescwe, 
The other officers of the expedition are Messrs. W. H. Murdaugh, acting-master; 
T. W. Broadhead and R. R. Carter, passed midshipmen; Dr. EK. K. Kane, passed 
‘assistant-surgeon ; Mr. Benjamin Finland, assistant-surgeon ; W. 8. Lovell, 
midshipman; H. Brooks, boatswain; and a complement of thirty-six seamen 
in the two vessels; the crew of the Advance consisting of fifteen men, and the 
Rescue thirteen men. The vessels left New York on the 25th of May, 1850; 
their proposed destination is through Barrow Strait, westward to Cape Walker, 
and round Melville Island; they were provisioned for three years. 





Some further interesting particulars of the proceedings of the expe- 
dition appear in the following extract of a letter from an officer in one 
of the steam-tenders. 


Griffith Isle, Sept. 1850. 

We found out the North Star's winter quarters, and ran into Wol- 
stenholme Sound, and examined it throughout,* as we got hold of a 
story from the Esquimaux at Cape York that two vessels had been 
damaged in the winter of 1846, the crews sickly, had put into Wolsten- 
holme Sound, that the natives had murdered them all. This was interpre- 
ted by one, and another said that one vessel wintered there in 1849; and 
that the other interpreter although a native, did not understand the 
language about this part of the coast. We have reason to believe that 
the first was right, as we discovered the North Star’s winter quarters, and 
found the documents she left. We also dragged the place and found 
nothing to Jead us to suppose two vessels had been there. We then 
searched Cape Warrender, and all along the north coast of Barrow Strait. 

On arriving off Cape Riley we found the first traces of poor Sir John 
Franklin, in the shape of preserved soup and meat canisters. This 
branch of the expedition has had the honor of being the first in the 
Straits, and of always being ahead. There being open water on the 
east side of Wellington Channel, we were dispatched ahead to examine, 
but could not get within eight or ten miles of the cape, on account of 
the pack ice, extending from one shore to the other. We aleo dis- 
covered land beyond the cape; the part between Point Jones and Ca 
Bowden was found to be a bay. The land also, trends further to the 
northward on the opposite shore to that marked on the chart, and appa- 
rently running parallel with North Devon. Open water making towards 
Cape Hotham, we were ordered ahead in to search, and we soon 
reached within seven miles of the cape, landed, took a party, and walked 
it, found no traces, of any sort or description, of our missing friends. 

The ice closed up the passage. Here the Lady Franklin overtook us, 
learnt what had been found, and informed of one small place, we had not 
searched. Fnding nothing at Cape Hotham it was our intention toreturn 


__ * The same appears to have been done by the Worth Star, Mr. Saunders making 
it a bay about four miles deep, and Glaciers found at the head of it. 
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and search Cape Riley, but she returned and found in the very place we 
had left, three graves, two men belonging to Erebus and one to Terror, 
soup and meat tins, by dozens. The last date on the headstones of the 
graves was April 1846. Here then they wintered during their first 
season. The ships have been a sad clog to the steamers. If it had not 
been for steam they would not be out of Melville Bay, for with very 
little exception, they were towed from Uppernavick to where we now 
are. 
We were sent ahead early in this month to search Griffith Isle, but 
no record was found. We went close to Somerville Isle, and could see 
nothing. But the ice being heavily packed across we made fast to the 
floe, and in the morning, 10th Septeaber the Resolute, Pioneer, Lady 
Franklin and all came up. 

September 12th, it blew a heavy gale from the north and north-west. 
Ice has been drifting in a south-easterly direction, we wintered between 
Griffith Island and Cape Martyr, or at Cape Riley, the Americans are 
thinking of going home. Their orders are to take up an advanced 
position, and if that cannot be done to return to New York. They are 
capital fellows and deserve great credit, for their perseverance. Lady 
Franklin and tender are very good, but too slight for their work, they 
would come badly off with a heavy nip. It is admitted now there is 
nothing like steam, and the advantages of it should have been known 
before. If it was not for your steam says one, I’d soon go a-head of 

ou. 

‘ This voyage will condemn all full-bowed vessels for ice-work. When 
in England some used to say we should not last a week in the ice. We 

a-head and break through a floe and make a passage for ships nearly 
Ralf a mile long by steaming at it; they bury themselves into it every 
time up to their foremasts. 

On board the Assistance they were quite sure we should have to 
come on board of them. Now they have come round too and say they 
hope we shall be able to take them on board. Directly we have a 
pressure, and we have had two or three, up we jump two or three feet, and 
the piece, if it is drifting by, has nothing but our sharp bows to hang 
against, while the other craft have their great bluff bows to stop it. For 
instance, off Cape Hotham the other day, one of the ships carried away her 
Rodger’s kedge anchor as an ice anchor, three of the cables on it at the 
time trying to hold on—while we were fast with a five inch hawser and 
never broke a rope yarn, for all the ice collected in a mass round her 
bluff bows till the flow caught it. With us it had nothing to hold on 
by so slipped past. 

.We are all as much in the dark as ever, as to which road poor Sir 
Jobn Franklin has taken, having picked up no traces since Cape Riley, 
and what is more extraordinary we have found no written documents, 
except the head stones of the poor fellows’ graves, if they may be so 
termed. This, without any exception, is the most desolate looking 
country ever beheld, but hard work and anxiety keep one from thinking 
of it, nevertheless we are as happy as we can be, harmony exists through- 
out. At one of the places we landed in Wolstenholme Sound, we found 
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a village and nearly in every hut were two or three dead and putrid 
bodies—there are only three men, and three women, and two children 
left of this unfortunate tribe. This is a capital climate, only very cold, 
but its severity is not felt unless there is wind, and then it is as bad as 
can be imagined. 

[Our chart, which includes the Polar Sea as far as Bhering Strait, has been 
lithographed, by that eminent geographer Mr. John Arrowsmith of Soho 
Square, who has also published a neat chart of these discoveries. The 
Admiralty bas also published a sheet on a large scale, shewing the discoveries 
of Capt. Austin’s expedition with the very important additions of Victoria 
Channel by Capt. Penny.—Eb. ] 


SETTLEMENT OF CrESSON AFRICA. 


We have received late, an interesting letter from our esteemed corre - 
dents, Hon. L. A. Benson and Rev. Mr. Davis, of Cresson, Liberia. They 
give us the pleasing intelligence, that having peacefully overcome the diffi- 
culties long presented by Grando, a savage chief, formerly engaged in the 
slave trade, they had occupied that important position. On clearing away 
the forest they found it even more beautiful, and well adapted for the site 
of a commercial city, than they anticipated. The noble springs of water for 
which it had been celebrated by the slavers, whose favorite resort it had been 
for two centuries, chiefly on this account, gave improved health to many old 
colonists: and the soil pleasing proof of its fitness to produce fine fruits and 
vegetables: but above all, the noble harbour so rare along that coast, can- 
not fail to render it a favourite port to our naval and commercial marine. 

Mr. Benson, who is an enterprizing merchant and extensive planter, is 
most anxious that our steam ships may avail themselves of its advantages as 
a coaling station; the fine bold water close in shore, affording greater facili- 
ties than any other African port, when taken in connection with the anxious 
desire of its industrious and honest citizens to render it the interest of ves- 
sels to call there. As the ataples of the St. John’s river, near the mouth of 
which Cresson is situated are rich and varied, several commercial establish- 
ments had been resolved on; and Mr. Benson after building twenty houscs 
for the protegés of the Pensylvania Colonization Society, was preparing a 
large warehouse for his own use. The natural breakwater afforded by the 
point of the rocks, behind which our correspondents assure us vessels may 
find snug berths and smooth water, cannot fail to make it a favorite place of 
resort for our shipping ; and Mr. Benson adds, that he will be glad to provide 
an ample supply of salt provisions, biscuit, ship bread, and other suitable 
stores from the United States, if vessels in the African trade and cruizers 
will give him a prospect of fair moderate remuneration. 

We hope the owners of the new line of steam packets will direct their 
captains to call at Cresson and avail themselves of his services, to say 
nothing of the fair prospect of bringing home freights of palm oil, coffee, 
cam-wood, &c. Cotton will soon become a prominent export, as the 
industrious planters of Bassa county have commenced its culture with 
commendable zeal, and their agricultural society has given a great impulse 
to the cultivation of the soil. 





Tue Loncest Sup In THE Worip.— Messrs. C. Mare and Co., the ship- 
builders, of Orchard-yard, Blackwall, and Messrs. Penn, of Greenwich, 
engineers, have taken a contract to construct for the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, an iron steam ship, of the following dimensions 
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and power—viz: length between the perpendiculars, 325 feet; breadth of 
beam, 43 feet ; depth, 32 feet. She will measure about 3,000 tons, and will 
be propelled by four engines of the collective working power of 1,200 horses; 
will have feathering paddle wheels, and a guaranteed average speed of four- 
teen knots, equal to sixteen statute miles per hour. Some idea may be 
formed of the size of this gigantic vessel, when it is compared with that of 
some of the existing steam-ships most celebrated for their large size. She 
will be fifty-one feet longer than the ‘‘ Great Britain,” sixty feet longer than 
the largest of the Cunard or North American mail steamers, the Asia and 
Africa, forty feet longer than the large steamers, such as the Parana, Oro- 
noco, &c., now constructing for the Royal Mail Company, and 100 feet longer 
and 500 tons larger than the Caledonia, first-rate, of 120 guns. She is the 
first of an improved class of steam ships about to be constructed by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company for the East India mail and passenger 
service, and it is confidently cstimated that she will effect the passage be- 
tween Southampton and Alexandria, a distance of 3,100 miles, in nine days. 
The passenger accommodation in these vessels is to be on the most spacious 
scale, and replete with every comfort and convenience. 





THe CHALLENGE BETWEEN THE AMERICA AND THE TITANIA. 


This exciting contest, in which all the yachting world has evinced such deep 
interest, came offon Thursday, Aug. 28th, offthe Isle of Wight ‘the American 
wa3 undocked at Portsmouth dockyard at half-past 9 on Wednesday night, 
and went out of that harbour at half-past five on Thursday morning. At 
10 a.m., she started from Cowes, and ran down to the Nab. 

When the vessels took their stations off the Nab light, at the extreme 
eastern point of the Isle of Wight, the wind was blowing a strong breeze from 
the N.N.W. Ata quarter past eleven the signal gun from the Commodore's 
vessel, the America soon spread her canvas and proceeded on her des- 
tination, taking the lead, but had scarcely got more than three times her 
length of the Titania, when her opponent, through having her square top- 
sail quickly set, drew a little upon the America, but no sooner had the 
‘’ Yankee” got her fore and aft square sails set, than she ran like lightning 
before the wind. She carried no fore-top-sail on the present occasion. She 
continued to run on one jib and then on the other, running before the wind, 
and still gained ahead of the Titania. 

After a run, however, of about two hours, a serious accident occurred 
to the America, for the “‘jaws’’ of the gaff gave way, and they were com- 
pelled to lower her main-sail, which was lashed and set again, a delay being 
caused thereby of three or four minutes, and losing in distance at least half- 
a-mile. This untoward event had not been long repaired, and the main-sail 
set, when it slipped out of the grip again, in consequence of the heavy wind 
that was blowing at the time. this caused a further delay, and the main- 
sail was then kept down for some time until an opportnnity was afforded for 
her to jibe on the opposite side. The Titania now kept making sail, havin 
her square sail, gaff topsail, and mainsail all set, and appeared to be very wel 
handled, but evidently had no power to overhaul her American rival. The 
America had not long got up her main-sail for the third time, when the signal 
was hoisted on board the steamer that the required distance had been run, 
and, at the same time, notice was given toreturn. The America then luffed, 
and rounded the steamer on the larboard hand, which was done as follows:— 

AMCTICR.....cccccsceccereonssonscscsececceososecores 2h. 3m. 50s. 
PACA essiy ceed acbadesncassenderssncesssaeercaaess 2h. 8m. 2s. 

On rounding the steamer the America received the congratulation of the 

numerous company on board, and on the first tack she reached in towards the 
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the Owers light ship, about fifteen miles south-east of the Nab light, then 
stood towards the westward, and continued tacking towards the shore. She 
then fetched by a long reach to the Princessa Shoal, off Bembridge. From 
this point she then reached, went round the Nab light, bearing south-west, 
and thus concluded the course. 

The Queen steamer, having preceded the America on her return, had 
made fast to the light ship, and on rounding it the clipper was for the second 
time declared the victor, beating the Titania in the entire run by 52 minutes. 
The following is the time of arrival:— 

: AMETICB.........ccceretscccccccccscvcccvccscsseccesecses OM. 30M. 15s, 
TU Ass ocdscsasecesteiseseeisdacsasssvesteascsdsseeses. ON 22m. 158, 

During the greater part of the return the Titania was hull down, and on 

the America reaching the Nab she was at least eight miles astern. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
From the 21st of August, to the 20th of September, 1851. 
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August, 1851.—Mean height of the barometer — 30-056 inches; mean temperature — 63-4 
degrees; depth of rain fallen = 2°43 inches. 


To ComRxsronpents.—Our present number is occupied by a much larger share of Arctic matters 
than usual, but the more than usual interest belonging to them now, will account for It. 


Various communications which we have received have been therefore unavoidably deferred 
for our next. 


Hunt and Son, Printers, 6, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 
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Proceepines or H.M.S. Spoinx: Extracts from the Remark Book 
of Com. €. F. A. Shadwell. 


Ques Regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? * 


H.M. Steam Sloop Sphinx, sailed from Plymouth, March 2nd, 1850, 
en route to the East Indies and China Station, calling at Madeira, St. 
Vincent, (Cape de Verds) Sierra Leone, Whydah, Ascension, Rhio, and 
the Cape, and arriving at Singapore, via the Straits of Sunda and Rhio 
on July 24th. 

A voyage over such well frequented fields of ocean as were traversed 
in the above passage, necessarily offers but few points of hydrographic 
interest; nevertheless, a few brief remarks may not be out of place, and 
we, therefore, proceed to discuss them. 

The magnificent harbour of Porto Grande in the Island of St. Vincent 
in the Cape de Verd Group, lat. 16° 55’N., and long. 25° 1’ W., seems 
to be too little known and too little appreciated. 

The harbour is on the west side of the island, open to the north- 
west, but completely sheltered from wind and sea by the lofty Island of 
St. Antonio, which lies opposite to it eight or nine’ miles distant, formin 
a perfect natural breakwater. The bottom is coral and shells and 


* A most appropriate motto, even applied to Hydrographical subjects, and 
one well worthy of being more generally adopted than it has been. It may be 
thus freely rendered. 

What portion of the sea or land 
Does not find labour for the willing hand?—Ep. 
NO. 1].—voL. XX. 4 Cc 
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affords good anchorage in a depth of from 7 to 10 fathoms. The ap- 
proach is perfectly clear of dangers, and the harbour has plenty of room 
for a numerous fleet. 

As a depot of coals for the line of steam communication which ma 
hereafter be established between Europe, the Brazils, and the Cape, this 
harbour may be found highly valuable. It is true that the island is very 
barren and affords at present but few supplies, but if ships were in the 
habit of regularly calling there, the “auri sacra fames,” would no 
doubt soon remedy this inconvenience, and vegetables, poultry, and such 
other stock as is usually required by ships would soon find their way 
there from the neighbouring islands, which are said to be more fertile 
and better supplied. 

After leaving Whydah we crossed the Equator in long. 1° 30’ E., and 
experiencing continually the prevalence of south-west winds, did not 
get a steady south-east trade till in lat. 6°S., and long. 8° W.; the tran- 
sition from south-west winds to south-east being quite gradual, and 
without any intermediate interval of calm. 

I had been desirous at the request of the Hydrographer to endeavour 
to obtain soundings on a supposed bank off the coast of Brazil, said to 
be in lat. and long. 21° S. and 38° W., but on approaching the supposed 
position and shaping a course to pass over it, boisterous squally weather 
very unfavourable for shoal hunting came on, and it being night at 
the time, I judged it prudent to diseoatinus the search and resume 
my former course. 

In the run from Ascension to Rhio we continually experienced the 
influence of the equatorial current from fifteen to thirty miles a day in 
our favour. 

The passage from Rhio to the Cape offered nothing worthy of special 
notice. 

In the passage from the Cape to Singapore we ran down our longi- 
tude under sail, with the wheels disconnected, in the parallel of 37° S. 
We had several strong but not violent gales from the westward, and 
had almost always a good breeze and a favourable easterly current. 

The wind held from the westward till we approached St. Pauls; pass- 
ing to the northward of this island we experienced asharp gale from the 
north-east, after which we had northerly and north-easterly winds for some 
' days. By the assistance of steam when the wind was not favourable, we 
passed to the northward by a gentle and elegant curve, exhibiting a natu- 
ral application of the principle of Great -circle-sailing, far different from that 
recommended by the empirical sciolists of the present day, who en- 
amoured by the simplicity of their theory, propose impracticable voyages 
in high latitudes with a sublime disregard of adverse local winds, cold 
and icebergs, and then make a great cackling as though they had made 
some wonderful discovery: the so-called principle of Great-circle-sail- 
ing being merely a revival of methods proposed years ago, and long 
since abandoned by the common sense of our forefathers ;—facts which may 
be easily known to be true if people will only take the trouble to con- 
sult the earlier treatises on navigation. 

The wonder is that intelligent persons now-adays should be so cap- 
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tivated by its apparent advantages as not to perceive that these advantages 
are very much hmited in their application. For instance;—how is Great- 
circle-sailing to be applied in proceeding from Valparaiso to Syduey, or 
from the Swan River to the Cape, or on the other hand from the Cape 
to Tasmania. In the two former of these cases the course by Great- 
circle-sailing would take a ship through the regions where west- 
erly winds accompanied by frequent gales, are always prevalent, and 
and cause her to abandon the fine weather, and fair trade winds which 
are to be met with in the intertropical latitudes. In the latter case, the 
course by Great-circle-sailing would take a ship into so high a southern 
latitude that to say nothing of the cold, there would be in the summer 
season especially, a great chance of encountering icebergs; and it will 
be a greater wonder still, if in the unskilful hands of some half-educated 
seamen, this much vaunted method of Great-circle-sailing does not pro- 
duce a much greater amount of mistakes, and consequent loss of life and 
property, than will ever be compensated for by the few scores of miles 
more or less that may be saved to a ship in a long voyage, by adopting 
its principle. 

Against the judicious application of this method in the hands of a 
well educated and scientific seaman we have not one word to advance, 
and we are well aware that it obtains favour among many able officers 
whose opinions will always deservedly carry great weight, and for whose 
talents we entertain the most profound respect. But we do think it ne- 
cessary to enter a caveat against the attempt to make it available 
generally, without a due regard to local winds and other circumstances. 
Perhaps, the most advantageous application of the theory will be the 
enabling the navigator, in case of meeting with adverse winds, to shape 
his course on that tack which coincides most nearly with the arc of a 
great circle, whereby, very often a considerable saving of distance may 
be effected, this matter being now generally determined by a reference 
to the wind only, and if the wind is dead foul, perhaps held to be a 
matter of indifference. 

To resume our former subject, we crossed the Tropic of Capricorn in 
long. 100° 30’ E., and did not fall in with the south-east trade wind till 
in the parallel of 17° S. 

Entering the Straits of Sunda on the 20th July, we proceeded by 
way of the Straits of Banca and Rhio to Singapore. / 

Why should navigators almost invariably prefer the Straits of Banca 
to the neighbouring Straits of Gaspar? Is there any other better reason 
than the bad name the latter have acquired, owing to the loss of the 
Alceste, for they certainly afford a shorter and less tedious passage to the 
northward than Banca Straits? : 

We passed through the Straits of Rhio at night: they are clear and 
open, and present no difficulties if a good look out be kept; they are to 
be preferred to the longer circuit round Bintang. 

The Sphinx again left Singapore on August 3rd, to proceed to Siam. 
The Gulf of Siam has never been regularly surveyed, but this is of the 
less consequence as it is quite clear of sudden dangers, and the approach 
to the head of the gulf is distinctly pointed out by the gradual decrease 
of the soundings. 
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On the evening of the 9th August, the Sphinx anchored off the east- 
ern end of the bar. 

On the 11th after crossing the bar to proceed inside the river to Pack- 
nam, the ship got on shore on the mud, but after lightening her of 
a eeasiderable portion of her heavy stores, she was ultimately got off 
again, and returned outside the bar at the next springs on the 25th of 
August. 

All the stores were finally got on board again by September 6th, the 
ship reorganized and the engines repaired. 

On approaching the bar of the Menam we were guided to the 
anchorage by the lights of a merchant ship which happened to be 
there: had she not been there our only guide would have been by the 
soundings; and in this case it would not be prudent to approach the 
coast nearer than 8 or 10 fathoms, but I may observe that the soundings 
at the head of the bay decrease very gradually, and that anchorage may 
be obtained anywhere,—bottom, mud. 

The best course for passing over the bar is to bring the entrance of 
the river to bear north a little easterly. After passing over the bar a 
N.E.b.N. course until the mouth of the river is well open, and the 
sunken junks are approached, will bring you well clear of the shoal spit 
off the western point of the river’s mouth. 

A good mark for passing the bar is to bring (if they can be seen) the 
two points of the river’s mouth on with one another, until the bar is 
crossed, when, as before observed, a N.E.b.N. course must be steered. 

Boats should be extremely cautious of attempting to pass either in 
or out of the river after dark, as the strong tides and the possibility of 
fouling the fishing stakes render such a course very dangerous. 

I may observe generally that, the appearance of the land from the 
anchorage varies very much, and is very deceptive both from the state of 
the tides and the variation in the refractive condition of the atmosphere. 
There are no natural marks, no hills, no remarkable trees, no bluff 
points, or any other conspicuous objects to guide the judgment of the 
navigator; and if ever it were necessary to make an accurate survey of 
the place, artificial marks would have to be resorted to. The fishing 
stakes and look-out houses, which were of some assistance to us when 
we were there, we have since learned, have been removed through the 
jealous fears of the Siamese government, since our departure. 

When the Sphinx recrossed the bar on the 24th of August, 24 
fathoms was the least water we had, and the flood tide on that evening 
was unusually slack, and I may observe generally that the height and 
strength of the flood tide are very much affected. by the accidental pre- 
valence of laud or sea breezes, freshes from the river and other causes. 

Horsburgh states (Directory, vol. ii., p. 319,) that there is eight or 
nine feet on the bar at low tide, seventeen or eighteen on it at high 
water spring tide, and nineteen or twenty in September, October, and 
November. If this were true when his scce tlons were written, it is 
surely not so now. 

At present there is not more than two feet water at low tides, and the 
rise and fall does not exceed twelve or thirteen feet at the utmost, and 
certainly we never had as much as nineteen or twenty feet on the bar 
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when we were there in September. I do not think it prudent for a ship 
drawing more than thirteen or fourteen feet at the outside to attempt to 
cross the bar. 

There is only one regular tide in the twenty-four hours, at the 
autumnal season of the year, this takes place in the evening; at the 
opposite seasun of the year, as I was informed by an experienced resident 
at Siam, the highest tides take place in the morning. 

After passing over the bar, the navigation of the river offers no 
particular difficulties. At the entrance, the fears of the Siamese previous 
to Sir James Brooke’s arrival, caused them to sink several junks laden 
with stones, and I doubt not but that in case of hostilities, they would 
effectually block up the entrance to the passage of large ships in a similar 
manner. 

About two miles from the entrance of the river on the left bank lies 
the inconsiderable village of Packnam. The river here is about three- 
quarters of a mile broad. The Honorable Company’s Steamer emesis, 
was anchored off the village in 7 fathoms. 

The passage up the river is guarded at this point by forts on both 
sides, mounting about 200 guns. The jealous fears of the Siamese 
would never allow us to inspect these forts, but in so far as we could 
judge by such opportunities as we had, they seemed to be ill constructed 
of earth and brickwork, and the guns to be of small calibre. 

About six miles further up the river at Packlat there are other forts, 
chiefly on the right bank of the river, and at this point, shortly before 
Sir James Brooke’s arrival, a boom was placed across the river to obstruct 
the passage, and an artificial canal for the passage of boats was cut on 
the left banks of the river to connect the stream above with the stream 
below the boom. Doubtless in case of hostilities with a European 
power, this mode of obstructing the navigation of the river would be 
resorted to at other advantageous points. 

We never had any opportunity of examining the strength of these 
fortifications, or of knowing the strength of the boom, as on the various 
occasions on which the officers and myself went up and down the river 
to or from Bankok, we were always conveyed in Siamese boats, and 
never allowed to approach near either to the fort or the boom. 

The number of embrasures in the fort may be estimated at about 200, 
and the appearance of the works is by no means formidable. Other 
forts are said to be in progress of construction further up the river. 

The distance from Packnam to Bankok is about thirty-two miles. I 
was informed by some merchant captains who trade to the port, and by 
other competent authorities, that the navigation of the river between 
Packnam and Bankok presents no features of difficulty, the soundings 
varying from 6 to 9 fathoms. At Bankok the depth of water in the 
middle of the stream is about 7 fathoms. 

A merchant vessel of 600 tons, was moored in 5 fathoms close to the 
shore alongside the British factory where we resided during our stay. 
The river at Bankok is about one-third of a mile wide. 

The City of Bankok is a very remarkable place. It is built almost in 
a swamp, on a number of natural and artificial islands, which are con- 
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nected here and there by bridges and causeways. The greater part of 
the houses on shore are built upon piles, the lower floors being raised off 
the ground about four or five feet. Notwithstanding this condition, which 
is usually considered so unfavourable to health, the place is reputed to 
be remarkably healthy, which circumstance may probably be attributed 
to the fact that the alternate ebbing and flowing of the tide carries off 
the drainage water, and keeps the air in a perpetual state of gentle 
undulation. 

The shores of the main river as well as those of the principle canals 
and tributary streamlets are lined with floating houses, either moved 
by their own cables, or attached by means of grummets, to stout up- 
right piles which permit them to rise and fall freely with the tide. These 
floating habitations are chiefly occupied by Chinese, who appear to have 
a very large share of the trade of the place. The fronts of the houses 
towards the open stream, are usually occupied as shops in which their 
various wares and merchandize are exposed for sale. The rear of the 
building being appropriated as a residence for the family. 

This amphibious state of existence of course renders it necessary for 
almost all business to be transacted in boats, and seems to render the 
people proficient in the acts of steering and pulling, and adepts in the 
“purest exercise of health,” the sublime “ars natand.” 

The only public buildings worth noticing are the king’s palace, the 
hall of audience, and the Budhist temples or Wats; the latter are very 
gorgeous, and are filled with curious and grotesque images, carving and 
gilding, and gilded images of Budh. The latter is generally Ad aire 
in a sitting posture with his legs crossed under him after the fashion of 
a tailor. An image of Budh with an altar table in front to receive the 
votive offerings is the chief object in the temple. The walls are usually 
covered with allegorical paintings representing the principal events in his 
life. I was much struck with the similarity of the pageantry of these 
temples and those of Roman Catholic churches. For the image of Budh 
substitute the Virgin, and there is not mucli difference between them. 
In one of the temples there is a colossal image in a recumbent posture, 
the head supported by the right arm and elbow. The length of this 
figure is 150 feet. They are made of brickwork and plaster covered 
with stucco and gilt. 

' The great sign of piety at Siam is tobuild a new WaAt, or to adorn and 

beautify an old one. The king and the chief nobles have Wats called 

ai their names, and very large sums of money must be lavished upon 
em. 

The courts of the temples are handsomely laid out and ornamented 
with statues and carved figures of beasts and grotesque monsters. They 
also frequently contain large ornamental obelisks, termed ‘“ Prachadas,” 
which with their lofty spires and minarets form very conspicuous objects 
as the city is viewed from the river. 

A considerable trade is carried on by the Siamese to China, Sincapore, 
Batavia, and to various places in the Todian Archipelago. The exports 
are sugar, rice, gum benjamin, horn, hides, teak, &c, The chief imports 
cotton, and piece goods: a great deal of the trade is in the hands of the 
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king, who is a great monopolist, owns a great many vessels and large 
junks himself, and licences many more. The king’s ships are usually 
commanded by Europeans or half-caste masters, and manned by mostly 
Dative crews. 

Provisions of most kinds are very plentiful, except beef and mutton: 
the religious prejudices of the natives not allowing them to kill oxen, 
and I think they had no sheep: pork, poultry, vegetables of the usual 
tropical kind, rice, tea, sugar, &c., are very plentiful and cheap. 

Sir James Brooke having failed in his mission to induce the Siamese 
to enter into a new commercial treaty, we left Siam on our return to 
Sincapore on September 29th, and arrived at that port on October 3rd. 

On our passage back in order to take advantage of the current which 
is as to prevail, we kept well over towards the western shore of the 

If. — 
o"The whole of the land to the northward of the Bedang Islands, on 
both sides of the gulf, is laid down in the Admiralty chart too far to the 
eastward in some places as much as 50’.*® 

Manuscript charts, both of the Gulf of Siam and of the River Menam, 
were placed in my hands by parties at Bankok and are now in my pos- 
session. Inthe former, the gross errors in longitude abovementioned 
are corrected, and the latter appeared to me to be an amplification of the 
plans of the river given in the book of plans, with which we are furnished 
by the Admiralty, the date of which is 1797. 

None of these drawings in other respects seemed to me to have any 
pretension to hydrographic accuracy, and I doubt if they were more than 
eye sketches, or roughly compiled from the ships logs. 

On our arrival at Sincapore in July, the chronometers were rated by 
equal altitudes observed on shore on the 26th and 3lst of July, and 
were as follows: 


8. 
Z— 2°43 
R—50°83 
Y— 3°27 . 
M— 6:05 
A— 8°68 


No opportunity offered for determining the rates of the chronometers 
while the Sphinx was at Siam, the distance of the ship from the shore, 
at first six, and subsequent twelve miles, joined to the necessity for doing 
nothing to excite the jealousy of the Siamese, who combine ignorance 
with suspicion, precluding the possibility of so doing. 

Even the sights taken on shore by the master, Mr. G. L. Carr, on the 
28th August, were not obtained without much inconvenience, and the 
excitement of obvious suspicion in the minds of the Siamese. 

On our return to Sincapore in October, single altitudes (a.M.) were 
observed in the artificial horizon on shore on the 5th and 10th of the 
month, and the rates thus found to be 


8. 8. 
Z— 0-75 _ Y— 375 
R—49°15 M— 055 
A— 7°85 


* There is no correct chart yet made of this part of the world.—Ep. 
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For the meridian distance between Sincapore and Packnam, using the 
observations made at the respective places on July 26th and 31st, and 
on August 28th, with the July rates, we have— 

Packnam west of Sincapore 
h m. 8, 
By Z—O 13 22°69 
R—oO 13 17°54 
Y—o 13 9°98 
M—0 12 46:73 
A—0 15 4°57 

On the 19ch September, chronometer A, was accidentally run down 
and set going again on the 23rd. 

By comparing the observations at Packnam on August 28th, with 
those at Sincapore on October 5th and 10th, and using the October 
rates, wo have— 

Packnam west of Sincapore 
h, m 8. 
By Z--0 18 18°35 
R—O 13 26°65 
Y—O 12 4895 
M—0O 15 28°95 

Rejecting the results by chronometer M, which are very wild, the rate 
having changed very considerably between July and October, and also 
those of A, which is subject to irregular variations of rate occasionally, 
we have mean : 

h. m. 8. 
By Z—0O 13 20°52 
R—0O 13 22°10 
G—0O 12 59°46 


General Mean 0 18 14°03 





And assuming Sincapore (Battery) to be in 6h. 55m. 20s. (according 
to Mr. Raper), we have for the approximate longitude of Packnam 
6h. 42m. 5°8s., or 100° 31’ 27”. 

The disadvantageous circumstances under which the Packnam observa- 
tions were made, and the long interval between the determinations of 
the two rates, would not permit any more refined deduction to be made 
from them. 

Horsburgh states that the entrance of the river is in lat. 13° 30’ N., 
and long. 101° 15’ E. (about)—Directory, vol. ii, p. 319; Mr. Raper 
gives Siam River entrance lat. 13° 23’ N., long. 100° 34’ E. 

We made the position of our first anchorage which was well towards 
the east end of the bar, (the bar itself being four miles south of the 
river’s mouth, ) in lat. 13° 26’ N., long. 100° 37’ E. 

By observations made by the sea horizon, and in the reduction of the 
Packnam observations I assumed the latitude to be 18° 32’ N., acorollary 
from the above. 

I perceive that the Admiralty chart of the China Sea published in 
1840, places Packnam in lat. 13° 87’ N., long. 101° 29’ E.; the longitude 
is evidently grossly wrong. 

On the 10th of October the Sphinx left Sincapore and proceeded to 
Hong-kong. 
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In the early part of the passage the winds were light and variable, 
and we had slight northerly currents. 

After passing Palo Sapata we steered a due casi course along 
the coast of Cochin China, keeping about fifty miles off shore. 

Here we began to experience a strong adverse monsoon, and a southerly 
current of from twenty to thirty miles a day. 

Off Hainan, which we passed at a distance of thirty to forty miles, 
we had a set to the westward of about twenty miles a day; no doubt an 
indraught into the Gulf of Tonquin. 

At 11 p.m. on the 20th, we made the land about Mam-mi-chow, and 
anchored in Hong-kong harbour the following morning at 4h. 30m. A.M. 

Observations for equal altitudes were made on shore at Dent’s Wharf, 
on October 28th and November 10th, which gave for the interval, 
thirteen days, the following mean rates— 

8 


Z—~ 0-13 
R—47°22 
Y— 3-21 
M+ 1:09 
A— 6°82 
Before we proceed to discuss the meridian distance between Hong- 
kong and Sincapore, a brief exposition will not be out of place of the 
mode of proceeding which I adopt; and which I art though un- 
jcteptionabte in point of principle, is somewhat different from that 
usually employed. 
I adopt “in limine” the principles laid down by Dr. Tiarks, that— 
“Whenever a change of rate has taken place the only course that 
can be adopted is, to suppose that the chronometer has wniformly altered. 
its rate during the intervening time,” and that “ for the whole interval 
this supposition at once leads to the adoption of the mean of the two 
rates, determined at the beginning and at the end of the interval.” 
(Foster’s Voyage, appendix vol. ii, p. 226.) 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 





Return oF THE Arctic SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS. 


FoLtowrnc up the intentions expressed in our last number, of preserving 
a record of the Arctic Searching Expeditions, we now annex the accom- 
panying despatches. The remarks which we then made on the probable 
results of Captain Austin’s exploration were scarcely committed to paper 
when his ships arrived from the scene of their adventures. The Lady 
Franklin with Captain Penny had returned, next came the Felix, Sir 
John Ross, with her tender the Mary, and then Her Majesty’s chipe, 
under the command of Captain Austin. Their return it appears was by 
no means unexpected. Where ida le is attended with rey 
surmises could only be advanced. e were dealing, as Sir John Rich- 
ardson has observed, with probabilities, and one which we did advance 
has been realized, viz: the return of the ships in the event of certain 
No. 11.—voL. Xx. 4D 
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contingent circumstances. They have returned home, their officers and 
crews to be invigorated for renewing their exertions more effectually in 
the spring of next year, should their services be required ;—preferable this, 
to remaining frozen up in the North. Sincerely do we congratulate 
them on regaining our shores, and wish them the well earned reward of 
their labours. And much as we might have desired that in addition to 
their own safety, they had brought some favourable account of the long 
absent Franklin, we may proudly say of our countrymen, their exer- 
tions could not command, but, did deserve success. 

Placing the despatches in the order of their date, the first of Captain 
Austin’s gives his reasons for not proceeding up the Wellington Channel, 
on which step so much stress has been laid. For our part, we doubted 
that he could do so in his ships, and to have done so without them 
would have been doing again, what had been already done by Captain 
Penny, and his officers, and therefore, casting a doubt on the accu- 
racy of their reports;—a course of proceeding we will venture to say 
never intended by Captain Austin. But we turn at once to the des- 
patches. There is apparently the repetition of a request in the two 
first letters, the reason of which must yet be left for the reader to sup- 


ply. 
7 H.M.S. Resolute, off the Winter Quarters of Capt. Penny's 
Expedition,—11th August, 1851. 

Sir.—Having this day most unexpectedly reached your winter quarters, 
and also having had the satisfaction of a personal communication with you, 
J now beg leave to acquaint you that having maturely considered the direc- 
tions and extent of the search (without success) that has been made by the 
expedition under my charge, and weighed the opinion of the officers when 
at their extremes, I have arrived at the conclusion that the expedition under 
Sir John Franklin did not prosecute the object of its mission to the aouth- 
ward and westward of Wellington Strait. 

Under these circumstances I now await your reply to my letter transmitted 
herewith, in order that I may make known to you at the earliest moment the 
plans for the future movements of this expedition. 

P I ae &c., : 
(Signed) oraTio T. Austin, Captain, §c. 

Captain William Penny, H.M. brig Cady Franklin, and 

in charge of an expedition searching for the expedi- 
tion under Sir John Franklin. 


H.M.S. Resolute, off the Winter Quarters of Capt. Penny's 
Expedition, 11th August, 1851. 
Sin.—Having this day most unexpectedly reached your winter quarters, 
and also having had the satisfaction of a personal communication with you, 
I feel it incumbent (previous to making known to you my determination as 
to the further movements of the expedition under my orders (to request 
that you will be pleased to acquaint me, whether you consider that the 
search of Wellington Strait, made by the expedition under your charge, 
is so satisfactory as to render a further prosecution in that direction, if 


practicable, unnecessary. 
I have, &c., 


(Signed) Horatio T. Aust, Captain, &c. 
Captain William Penny, H.M. brig Lady Franklin, and 
in charge of an expedition searching for the expedt- 
tion Sir John Franklin. ; 
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Assistance Bay, 11th August, 1851. 
Srx.— Your question is easily answered. My opinion is, Wellington Chan- 
nel requires no further search, all has been done in the power of man te 
accomplish, and no trace can be found, What elee can be done? 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
(Signed ) Wittiam Penny. 
Captain H. T. dustin, C.B., of her Majesty's expedition 
in seurch of Sir John Franklin. 


H.M.S. Resolute, off the Winter Quarters of Capt. Penny's 
Expedition,—11th August, 1851. 

Sir.—I beg leave to ne the receipt of your letter making known 
to me the result of the search of Wellington Strait by the expedition under 
your charge. 

I have now to inform you that I do not consider it necessary to prosecute 
(even if practicable) a further search in that direction with the expeditions 
under my orders. . 

It is now my intention to proceed to attempt the search of Jones Sound. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Horatio T. Austin, Captain, &c. 

Captain William Penny, H.M. brig Lady Franklin, and 

in charge of an expedition searching for the expedi- 
tion under Sir John Franklin. 


Eee 


The former despatches from Captain Austin are dated the 12th of 
August; the foregoing letters dated previously should evidently have 
accompanied them, but appear by some unfortunate accident to have 
been omitted. They explain why, if he were able to do so, Captain 
Austin would not examine Wellington Channel in the search of which 
Captain Penny said “no trace had been found.” The next letter is 
from Sir John Ross. 


Felis Discovery Vessel, Stranraer, September 25th, 1851. 


Sm.—lIn reference to an extract of my despatch of the 29th July, 1851, 
sent by Capt. Austin, I have to acquaint you that, after leaving our winter 
uarters at Cornwallis Island on the 12th August, we parted company with 
the vessels under Capt. Austin, and those in charge of Capt. Penny off the 
Wellington Channel on the following day; and, after having made a further 
search at Beechey Island, we proceeded without much obstruction to the east- 
ward, and having made the land in lat. 76° N., we used every effort between 
the 15th and 25th August to close with the coast, bat were prevented by im- 
penetrable ice, extending from the east land to seaward, twenty miles between 
the latitude of 75° and 77 °N. It was evident, that by getting round this 
immense body of ice, either by the northward or southward, even if it were 
possible, we must be obliged to spend another winter in order to make the 
proposed examination, and for which we had not provisions, being originally 
victuailed for only eighteen months. I was therefore under the necessity of 
bearing up for Godhaven (Liefoly) in Disco, still in hopes of vga: sup- 
ly of provisions, from what the commander of the North Star was directed 
by the Admiralty to land there, and which would enable me probably to obtain 
a position north of Wolstenholme Sound, from whence I should, during the 
ensuing spring, have set the question at rest. 
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But here, I regret to say I was disappointed; I arrived at Godhaven on 
the 30th of August, in company with the Danish government brig Hoalfisken, 
which I fell in with on the 29th, and to my mortification I found that Mr. 
Saunders, the master commander of the North Star, bad not, according to 
his orders, been to Godhaven to land any provisions; and although the 
manager and magistrate at Godhaven, in the absence of the governor, most 
readily supplied us with the refreshment so necessary for the health of my 
crew, he could not spare us provisions for another season; and being gti 
to defer my intention of examining the coast between Whale Sound and Mel- 
ville Bay, it only remained for me to obtain the deposition on oath, touching 
the fate of the missing ships, of my interpreter, Adam Beck, who on the Ist 
of September, was carried before the magistrate, and being warned that if it 
was found by a future expedition, which would probably be sent out, that he 
had sworn to what was not true, he would incur a severe punishment. 
Whereupon he voluntarily made the enclosed deposition, which he signed 
and swore to in my presence, and in that of the magistrate. I regret that 
there was no person at Godhaven who could translate this document either 
into Danish or English, although it was perfectly understood by the magis- 
trate’s lady, who is the daughter of a former governor, was born and brought 
up in Greenland, but could not translate into Danish. ‘The substance of 
this document was, however, that the two missing ships were actual] 
wrecked on the coast north of Cape York; that some of the crews reache 
the land in a state of destitution, and perished during the winter of 1846-7, 
either by cold, hunger, or by the treachery ofa hostile tribe of natives; that 
articles belonging to the ships could be shown which would prove the truth 
of his assertions ; and that he would accompany any future expedition that 
might be sent to ascertain the truth. 

t is true, indeed, that Petersen, the Dane, who is interpreter, on board 
the Lady Franklin, flatly contradicted the report of Adam Beck; but circum- 
stances have transpired, and facts have come to light, which have caused 
serious doubts on the veracity if not on the respectability of Petersen ; while 
they have in a material degree corroborated the testimony of Adam Beck, 
and have also in a satisfactory manner accounted for the boy now on board 
the Assistance being on the side of Petersen. I am also authorized by the 
resident and magistrate of Disco to say that they firmly believe that what 
Adam Beck has deposed is true, as he was born in Greenland, was brought 
up a christian, can both read and write, is well informed in the nature of an 
oath and its consequences, and that under such circumstances the natives 
have never been known to swear falsely. 

. And having myself taken everything into consideration, I am clearly of 
opinion that the missing ships under the command of Sir John Franklia, 
having remained at their winter quarters, Beechey Island, until September, 
1846, and seeing there could be no possibility of advancing further during 
that season (after which they would only have one year's provisions,) that 
they had, on their attempt to return home round the north end of the pack, 
been wrecked on the east coast of Baffin’s Bay; and in short, that the report 
of Adam Beck is in every respect true. 

Adam Beck was discharged on the 30th of August, on our arrival at 
Godhaven. 

Inclosure No, 1, contains his deposition on oath, written in the Esquimaux 
language. Inclosure No. 2, is his account current; copies of bills in liquida- 
tion of his wages, and supplies to the ship. 

Truly thankful for the blessings of health and strength, by which, through 
the blessings of Divine Providence, we have been enabled to perform the 
arduous duty we undertook, it is with feelings of unqualified satisfaction I 
have to inform you that the Feliz, not having met with the slightest damage, 
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has safely arrived here this day, without the loss of a man, and with the 
whole crew, as well as myself, in perfect health. 
I have, &c. 
. (Signed) Joun Ross, Rear- Admiral. 
Archibald Barclay, Esq., Secretary to the 
Hudson's Bay Company. 





Return gf Captain Austin with the Ships of the Arctic Searching Expedition. 


Her Majesty’s ships Resolute and Pioneer having arrived in Yarmouth 
Roads, and the Assistance and Intrepid at Grimsby, on their way to Woolwich, 
the following is Captain Austin’s report of his further proceedings :— 


H.M.S. Resolute, at anchor off Winterton, 
Norfolk, Sept. 30th 


Sir.—1l. In continuation of the report of the 12th of August last, trans- 
mitted by Captain Penny, I have now the honour to acquaint you, for the 
information of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that having, off 
Cape Warrender, on the evening of the 14th, in clear water, and under 
favourable circumstances, attached to the Intrepid, Lieutenant Elliott, and 
Mr. Hamilton, mate; and to the Pioneer, Mr. M‘Dougall, second master ; 
for hydrographical purposes; as also Mr. May, mate, in addition to the 
latter vessel, so that, in the event of opportunity offering the acquire- 
ments of those officers might be brought to good account, I gave to 
each vessel six additional men. Directed Captain Ommaney to erect 
acairn and beacon, and deposit a record on Cape Warrender, aud con- 
duct the ships to the east shore of Baffin'’s Bay, and rendezvous between 
Wolstenholme Sound and Cape York; then, gat myself on board the 
Pioneer, | proceeded at seven o'clock p.m., with both steam tenders along 
the west shore of Baffin Bay, rounded Cape Horsburgh on the 15th, 
advanced along the coast to the northward about thirty miles, and then 
proceeded up by the southern shore of an extensive sound in a north-west 
direction, about forty-five miles. Here our progress was arrested by a 
fixed barrier of ice, that was subsequently found to extend from shore to 
shore, a distance of twenty-five miles, The vessels then stood along the 
edge of the ice to the north shore, when, proving it impracticable to proceed 
further, a cairn and beacon were erected, and record deposited, upon a re- 
markable conical island ; after which we returned to the north shore out of 
the Sound, having closely examined both sides without discovering traces of 
the missing expedition. 

2. The mouth of this Sound is about sixty miles broad, with an island at 
its entrance twenty miles in length, of which Cape Leopold is a part. Dur- 
ing the clearest period we had here, when distant objects were very distinct, 
there was every appearance of a well defined outline of land stretchin 
across and terminating it to the westward ; and although I am impresse 
a there is no outlet in that direction, yet by no means assert such to be 
the case. 

3. There is every reason to consider this the Jones Sound of Baffin, 
although its northern shore is situated about ten miles to the southward of 
that upon the chart. 

4. The attempt was then made to get to the northward along the western 
shore of Baffin Bay, to satisfactorily determine this question ; but the ice 
rendered it impracticable ; for by this time it had set home upon the coast 
and blocked up both entrances to the Sound. We therefore directed our 
course, with considerable difficulty, through a drifting pack towards the east 
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shore, in the hope of being able to get to the northward and westward on 
that side, but were arrested ten miles to the northward of Wolstenholme 
Sound on the 20th, and detained and beset in that locality until the 28th, 
during two days of which, with spring tides and a heavy gale from the south- 
ward, our position was both critical and perilous. Upon one occasion the 
Intrepid was driven up on the tongue of a berg, while her rudder was carried 
away, the frame of her screw broken, and two of her boats run over by a 
floe, the vessel herself remaining for about twenty hours in great peril, dur- 
ing a part of which her stern was raised to a very considerable extent, with 
the ice piling up forward to her gunwale, and all but falling on her deck, 
rendering it doubtful whether it would not become imperative to abandon 
her ; but happily the wind fell, the ice eased, and she became relieved in a 
most remarkable manner, apparently without having sustained any vital 
injury. 
a5. "Being unable to rejoin the Intrepid, and the ice easing to the north- 
ward, the Pioneer proceeded in that direction until reaching nearly opposite 
Cape Parry, the soathern entrance of Whale Sound, where she was again 
arrested by the ice in close pack, and made fast, in the hope of being able 
to examine that Sound, which is of limited extent (from eight to ten miles 
broad at the entrance), takes a north-easterly direction, and was filled with 
ice. After remaining a few hours the ice began to close from the southward, 
rendering it necessary to forthwith retrace our steps to avoid being beset, 
and we proceeded in the direction of the Intrepid. 

6. Having now, after full congideration, seen the impracticability of pro- 
secuting further to the northward or westward of Baffin Bay without risking 
detention of another winter, and the uncertainty of even then being able to 
do so; and considering that Baffin Bay had been examined as far as the 
supposed Jones Sound on its west side, and as Whale Sound on its east, 
without any trace of the missing expedition ; in addition to which, lookin 
to the late period of the navigable season, I deetned it my duty to arodsed 
at once to rejoin the ships and return to England, in accordance with the 
spirit of my instructions. We were, however, impeded a few miles to the 
northward of Wolstenholme Island by a close and heavy pack to the south- 
ward until the Ist instant, when a slight easing of the ice took place, en- 
abling as, after considerable difficulty and doubt, to rejoin the ships— the 
Pioneer on the morning of the 2nd, and the Jnfrepid, not being able to take 
the same lead, on the 6th. 

7. It is here necessary to notice that, had it not been for the capability of 
the screw propeller, most remarkable under such circumstances, I do not 
consider that either the passage across Baffin Bay or that to rejoin the ship, 
could have been accomplished in the manner or time they were. 

8. During the detention off Wolstenholme Sound on the night of the 28th 
the vessels were visited by a party of five Esquimaux, with dog-sledges ; 
but apprehending, as spring tides were in operation, that their return to the 
shore might be cut off, their departure was hastened, after liberally supply- 
ing them with useful articles from the presents furnished to the expedition 
for that purpose; as also with as much wood for constructing sledges as 
they could convey. The confidence with which these harmless people 
approach the vessels, and their general manners, indicated their havin 
visited the North Star, or some other vessel; and their state of health an 
appearance altogether betokened contentment and comparative comfort. 

9. On my return from the ships, [ learnt from Captain Ommaney that, 
in crossing Baffin Bay, they had been bampered considerably by the ice, and 
were compelled to pass to the northward of the Cary Islands. 

10. On the evening of the 6th September, the expedition proceeded to 
make the best of its way out of Baffin Bay and Davis Strait; being much 
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favoured by fair winds and open water, Cape Farewell was passed on the 
16th, since which we have been followed by fresh gales and a high sea until 
sedges i Aberdeen, on the evening of the 26th, reaching this at 1h. 30m. 
p-m. this day. 

11. The Pioneer, in advance of the other vessels, parted company durin 
a strong breeze on the 18th; the Intrepid, during a fresh gale and thic 
weather, while pressing the ships through the Fair Island Passage, on the 
25th; and the Assistance, during a strong gale and thick weather off Kin- 
naird’s Head, on the 26th. The Resolute has been delayed in proceeding 
between the Pentland Skerries and this, in the hope of the other vessels re- 
joining ; but although they have not done go, I have every reason to believe 
that they are either in advance or in our immediate vicinity. 

12. The watchfulness called for in proceeding out of n Bay and Davis 
Strait, the unexpected rapidity of our passage from Cape Farewell, combined 
with a following sea, have prevented the completion of a compiled chart, 
showing the land newly discovered, and that surveyed by this expedition ; 
but which, with other records and documents in detail, shall be transmitted 
at an early period. 

13. In concluding this report I feel it to be due to express my sense of 
the ready and zealous co-operation I have received from Captain Ommaney ; 
and of the efficient state in which the ship under his command has been at 
all times held ; to the officers in command of the steam tenders; to the 
executive officers in the expedition, and to the heads of the respective 
branches, my best thanks are due; and I must not omit to notice the 
talented assistance I have had in the navigation of the expedition from Mr. 
Allan, master of the Resolute. Of all, in their respective stations (not for- 
getting the admirable conduct and spirited exertions of the crews) I cannot. 
speak too highly, and hope, should your lordships be pleased to think favour- 
ably of the labours of the expedition entrusted to my charge, that they may 
be further induced to reward the individual merit. 

14. When looking to the return of the expedition under such favourable 
circumstances from the privations and dangers which we have had to con- 
tend with, with the loss of but one life and so few casualties, [ cannot close 
this report without expressing to their lordships the deep sense that is gen- 
erally felt of the great mercy and protection that has been vouchsafed unto 
us. At the same time I must ever deeply regret that, although aided b 
most liberal resources, our exertions unhappily have not been crowned with 
success. 

Herewith I enclose a chart descriptive ofthe progress of the steam tenders 
while prosecuting the search in the northern part of Baffin Bay, as also a few 
sketches of some of the most prominent points. 

I have, &c, 
Horatio T. Austin, 
Captuin, and in charge of the Expedition. 





| H.M.S. Resolute, Yarmouth Roads, October 1st, 1851. 


Srr.—Since forwarding my report, dated 30th of September, I have the 
honour to state, for the information of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, the Resolute, with her tender, the Pioneer, have arrived in Yar- 
mouth Roads, and that the Assistance, with her tender, the Intrepid, are in 
the Humber. 

. I have, &c., 


Horatio T. Austin, 
Captain tn charge of an Arctic Expedition. 


. To the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
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Hudson's Bay House, October 2nd, 1851. 


Srr.—I beg to hand you for publication in your widely-circulated journal 
a copy of a despatch received at the Hudson’s Bay House, from Rear-Admiral 
Sir John Ross, announcing the safe return, and I regret to add, the unsuc- 
cessful result, of the expedition under his command. 

The public are aware that Sir John Ross, before his departure on his 
perilous voyage, not only offered his gratuitous services in the cause of hu- 
manity, but also bound himself—rather than that the proposed undertaking 
should fail through want of funds—to defray out of his private resources any 
expense that should be incurred beyond the amount of the subscription 
raised for the equipment of the expedition. The total amount of the sub- 
scription is £3,063 14s. 2d., and the expenses amount to £4,363 19s. 7d., 
leaving a balance of £1,300 5s. 5d. to be provided for. To meet this there 
is only the schooner Felzz, and even should that vessel be sold to advantage 
there will atill be considerable deficiency to be made good by Sir John Ross. 
But I feel confident that a British public, ever ready to appreciate acts of 
daring intrepidity and generous devotedness, will not allow a veteran officer 
who has acted so noble a part in a sacred cause to add a pecuniary sacrifice 
to his arduous personal services. In this confidence I beg to state that sub- 
scriptions will continue to be received at the different banking houses in 
London, by the collectors of customs throughout the kingdom, and by the 
eecretary of the Hudson's Bay Company, until the end of the present month, 
by which time it is hoped a sufficient sum will have been received both to 
meet all claims and to present Sir John Ross with some token of the public 
approbation. 

Allow me to add that a statement of account and a list of the subscribers’ 
names will be published, a copy of which will be sent to each subscriber. 

I am Sir, &c. 
J. H. Perry. 

To the Editor of the Globe. 





The foregoing are the reports of another unsuccessful expedition in 
search of the missing ships of Sir John Franklin, now six and a half 
long years absent from England! . 

It is no desirable task to dwell on this subject. At every turn we 
are met by the sad and painful reflection that, Franklin and his followers 
may be no more, or may still be enduring the extremes of suffering; 
am | how many sorrowing hearts have long been sympathizing with 
them. Yet, while one ray of hope is left, of saving by well-directed 
efforts, even a remnant of his party, we are not a people who would 
relax those efforts, or would relinquish a measure of the most forlorn diffi- 
culty. Much has been done, and now let us calmly enquire what might 
yet be done; and if our reasoning contributes to the discovery of their 
position, it will not have been advanced in vain. 

The subject presents a labyrinth of conjecture! which is to be ap- 

roached but by one certain step, beyond which any conclusion that may 
arrived at may be set aside by the fuilure of one link in the chain of 
reasoning, which keeps the whole together. This step is the certainty 
we have gained that Franklin passed his first winter at Point Riley. 
Beyond this, we know as yet nothing of him. Owing to the unhappy 
circumstance of no record having been found, and from which we must 
conclude that none was left by him, all beyond this is conjecture, founded 
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on the most probable circumstances which a consideration of his orders, 
the tendency of his views, and the nature of the locality, along with the 
knowledge we have gained of it, will suggest. What would not a single 
clue to his next step beyond Point Riley be worth? It would set us 
right as to his having gone westward or eastward! 

When Sir James Ross came home from Port Leopold in 1849, having 
gone out in 18+8, in search of Franklin, he recommended the search to 
be made from the westward. His exploring parties although adopting 
several directions missed the Wellington Channel, at the entrance of 
which it has been proved that Franklin passed at least one winter. This 
was unfortunate, but it shews how easily a great object may be defeated. 
On the return of Sir James Ross, in accordance with his views, Captain 
Collinson and Commander M‘Clure left England, for the route by 
Behring Strait, to prosecute the search from the westward.* But in the 
mean time, previous to his return, the North Star had been sent out by the 
Government, under the command of Mr. Saunders, freighted with provi- 
sions for the additional supply of Sir James Ross. The North Star 
sailed in 1849, but owing to the difficulties of ice navigation, Mr. Saun- 
ders could not cross the bay until July, 1850; having been obliged 
to winter in a bay in Wolstenholme Sound. And although he was re- 
leased from his winter quarters about the time that the expeditions of 
last year were crossing the Bay it is remarkable that Captain Penny and 
Commander Phillips, as we shewed in our last number, were the only 
ships of these expeditions, which fell in with the North Star. In the 
mean time Sir James Ross, for whom the provisions were intended, had 
returned to England, and it is remarkable that the circumstance of 
those provisions being left by the North Star at Navy Board Inlet was 
unknown to Captain Austin. But had it not been so, we do not see 
how Captain Austin’s proceedings would have been affected by the know- 
ledge that they were there. 

Previous to the departure of Captain Austin last year, Captain 
Penny had been sent out by Government with the Sophia to proceed 
westward by Jones Sound, and subsequent to his departure, Commander 
Forsyth had gone out by the request of Lady Franklin in the Prince 
Albert, to penetrate down Prince Regent Inlet, and thence to the 
westward. The return of Commander Forsytht last year, gave us 
the first intelligence of Franklin and his ships, having ever visited Poimt 
Riley. 

The Prince Albert again sailed this year for Barrow Strait with Mr. 
Kennedy, and we have only heard cf him by his falling in with the 
American vessels under the charge of Commander De Haven, as they 
were released from the ice last July. We have yet to notice the 
departure of the Plover, under Commander Moore, which took place 
in January, 1848, for the western search by Behring Strait, and also 





* They left Woolwich on the 10th of January, 1850, and finally sailed from 
Devonport about the 21st, 


+ His report will be found in our last volume, page 606. 
No. 1].—VOL. Xx. 4k 
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that of Commander Pullen* from that vessel to traverse the Arctic shores 
of America, and to mention the successive visits to Behring Strait, of 
the Herald under the command of Captain Kellett in the summers of 
1848, 1849, and 1850, and we shall have enumerated the gallant band 
of our countrymen who have been engaged in the dangerous service of 
seeking the Jost ships of Franklin, and some of whom are yet following 
up this duty. 

We do not desire to extol the services of our naval men; to enhance 
the dangers of those hair breadth escapes, which they have experienced; 
the severe trials which they have undergone, when their vessels have 
been unavoidably at the mercy of the ice; the privations of confinement 
in the Arctic winters; the fatigue of those prolonged journeys, both on 
ice and on land of which their letters inform us; and the almost prodi- 
gies of strength and endurance which they have throughout displayed! 
But we may truly say, well have they all performed their duty; have exe- 
cuted the dangerous task which they undertook; nobly have they upheld 
the honor of the British navy, and won victorious fame from the perils 
of the frozen North. They have not found Franklin, but they have done 
all that men could do in the execution of their duty. 

Since Captain Austin’s second report has crushed our hopes of any 
trace of Franklin’s ships being found in Jones Sound, he having himself 
explored forty-five miles of its shores, and left them impressed with the 
opinion that there is no outlet to the Polar Sea in that direction, the 
account of the old pilot ‘“ Master William Baffyn,” that there is no 
passage nor hope of passage in the north of Davis Strait, becomes in a 
great measure confirmed. There are besides certain other circumstances 
also, which would go far in corroboration of that conclusion. Whale 
Sound, Captain Austin says, is of limited extent. Baffin himself who 
lost an anchor and cable in Whale Sound, we believe has been nearer 
than any one else to Smith Sound, having been close enough to it to 
report whales in it, and returned eight leagues along the coast from it, 
and anchored off Hackluit Island; and he asserts Smith Sound to 





* The party under the command of Captain Pullen were paid off about 
the middle of last month in the river. Without depreciating in the slightest 
degree the exposure and privations endured by the officers and crews of 
the Arctic ships, they become trifling in comparison with those of Captain 
Pullen and his party, who in addition to being exposed to the severity 
of the climate in all weathers without tent or hut to protect them, had the 
more serious hardships of hunger to contend with, the pemmican and dried 
meat, of which they were often reduced to a portion insufficient for a meal, 
being of that offensive nature that required an appetite bordering almost on 
starvation to overcome the disgust which it occasioned. Such a mode of living 
and exposure extended over a long interval, while severe travelling was to be 
performed, tells heavily on the bodily powers and requires a good constitution 
and athletic frame to resists its pernicious effects. This little expedition has 
been lost sight of in the sensation produced by the appearance of Captain Austin’s 
ships at Woolwich, although subject to greater privations. A history of Capt. 
Pullens’ adventures we understand may be looked for hereafter. 


t So called from the number of whales seen sleeping and lying on the water, 
“not fearing the ships or ought else.” 
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be the greatest and largest in all the Bay, and that it ‘runneth to the 


North of 78°”; but he was of opinion there was no opening through it 
into the Polar Sea. 


Of this Sound Colonel Sabine has authorized us to quote his opinion, 
which is the more valuable from the circumstance of his having accom- 
panied Sir Edward Parry in his voyage to Melville Island. 

** You ask me what I think of Smith Sound? I think the same of it 
now as wheu I saw its entrance in 1818. It may be a channel leading 
into a sea to the north, as we afterwards found Lancaster Sound to be 
a strait leading into a sea to the west, and as I have always supposed, 
and as (thanks to Captain Penny) we now know Wellington Channel 
to be a strait leading into a far wider and open sea to the north-west. 
All these straits are liable to be at times obstructed by drift ice. Baffin 
found such an obstruction in 1616, in lat. 78° in Smith Sound; but he 
does not speak of land as an obstruction, which doubtless he would have 
done if he had seen the Sound to be closed by land.” 

“You ask me also ‘could Franklin have gone there,’ into Smith* 
Sound. If Sir John Franklin bad proved that no passage could be 
found south-west of Cape Walker or to the north-west through Wellington 
Strait, which were the directions he was instructed first to try,f he both 


© Of this Sound we find Sir John Ross observing, “on the 19th of August, 
1848, in lat. 76° 54’ N., and long. 74° 20%’ W. Smith Sound, discovered by 
Baffin, was distinctly seen, and the Capes forming each side of it were named 
after the two ships, Jsabella and Alerander; I considered the bottom of this 
Sound to be about eighteen leagues distant, but its entrance was completely 
blocked up by ice.” (Ross, p. 149.) The above latitude and longitude places 
Sir John Ross’s ships about fifteen leagues from Cape Alexander, the eastern 
one of the two, from which we obtain some idea of the height of that land. The 
horizon of the Alexander’s Crows Nest would be about five leagues distant, and 
the remaining ten leagues of distance would require an elevation of above 700 
feet to enable the Cape to be distantly seen; all above that being in addition to 
that height. 1n Sir Edward Parry’s manuscript chart the western Cape of the 
Sound, Cape Isabella is twenty leagues, so that Baffin must have been deceived 
by the appearance of the land about Lancaster Sound when he considered Smith 
Sound to be larger. 


¢ Franklin’s orders dated 5th May, 1845, consist of twenty-three clauses, the 
points of which are these.— 

1.—Selection to command the expedition. 

2.—To make for Davis Strait and take provisions from Transport. 

3.—To get into Lancaster Sound. 

4.—To steam propeller. 

5.—To push to the westward in lat. 744°, to about 98° west, thence to pene- 
trate south -west. 

6.—If prevented going south-west, and if Wellington Strait in passing was 
observed open, to consider, whether in the ensuing season he should not adopt 
Wellington Strait to the north-west or persevere to south-west. 

7.—No land known in the Polar Sea beyond Parry Islands. 

8.—If Behring Strait be passed to proceed to Sandwich Islands, and round 
Cape Horn home. | 

9 —Relates to wintering in Polar Regions. 

10.—Discretional powers given as to the wintering and refitting. 

Pe against separating the vessels and communicating with Captain 
of Terror. 
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could and would doubtless have tried Smith Sound, if the research in the 
two first named directions had lett him a sufficiency of provisions. But, 
as we know that he wintered at Beechey Island, and the traces exist of 
the heavy sledges of his reconnoitering parties along the coast to the 
north and north-west since traversed by Captain Penny’s officers, we 
know that he had learnt that Wellington Strait leads into a wide and 
extensive sea; and as we know that Sir John Franklin was not the man to 
turn from an examination which he was directed to make, till he had 
completed the examination, our first point.must be to follow him in the 
direction which he is most likely to have taken: and I trust we shall 
see that tried, both with steam tender and steam launches, with as little 
delay as possible.’ 

‘Several circumstances are mentioned to me by Captain Penny, indica- 
tive either of occasional very heavy seas on the coasts and islands of 
Queen’s Channel, or of an occasional much higher rise in the level of the 
water than can be well attributed to the surface drift of a sea closed to 
the north or north-west.” So far Col. Sabine. 

Now, with respect to Smith Sound we do not entertain any opinion of 
it. If there were any opening of importance through this Sound, a 
northerly wind (true) would produce a southerly current in that part of 
the bay. But the effect of this wind seems to be only to clear that part 
of the bay of ice, for Baffin himself found much open water, and our 
recent Arctic voyagers have spoken of a considerable swell, and as rough 
a sea there asin the Bay of Biscay. The north-west current which pre- 
vails through Melville Bay, ainch enables all our voyagers to get round 
the head of the ice, and in which the North Star was drifted from 
Allison Bay to Wolstenholme Sound between the 29th July and the 
26th September, may be produced by the eddy from the set of the water 
through Lancaster Sound; the strength of which set, was experienced 
both by Sir James Ross and Lieut.-Com. De Haven when they were drifted 
helplessly with it fixed in the ice down the bay. Sucha southerly cur- 
ent we believe, is not known in the head of the bay, north of Lancaster 
Sound, and it would follow, that there is no channel into it from the 
Polar Sea to form the supply for that current, thus confirming the 
opinion of Bafhn. Therefore, Smith Sound may be but an inlet, still 
what becomes of the north-west current above-mentioned. It might be 
reasonable to expect a southerly one on the western side. Mr. Saunders 





12.—To exchange observations. 
- 13.—Relates to observations on Magnetism. 
14.—Entrusting Magnetic observations to Commander Fitzjames. 
15.—Portable observatory. 
16.—Rclates to observations, 
17,—Relates to observations and deep soundings, currents, &c. 
. 18.—The north-west passage to the Pacific, the main object of the Expedi- 
ion. 
19.—To throw bottles with current papers overboard. 
20.—To preserve specimens, and drawings of Natural History. 
21.—Measures in the event of cither ship being disabled. 
22.—To correspond with the Secretary, &c., logs, journals. 
23.—Neutralily. 
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thus describes it in his letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty contain- 
ing the report of his proceedings. 

He says “ we continued drifting along the land in a most unsafe and 
precarious situation, as the ice was carried about and broken up in its 
passage between the numerous icebergs which lined the coast until noon 
of the 26th of September, when we appeared to be drifting directly 
towards Wolstenholme Island; and it was doubtful whether we should 
pass within or without.” The same current would have carried the 
North Star towards Smith Sound, had not a favourable ‘ heavy gale” 
of wind enabled Mr. Saunders to force her through the ice into open 
water to her winter quarters in a snug bay, at the entrance of Wolsten- 
holme Sound, to the joy of every one at the miraculous escape they had 
experienced; for, adds Mr. Saunders ‘had we not got in here, I fear 
very few, if any, of the crew would have survived the winter, as it is 
more than probable the ship would have gone to pieces.” This, indeed, 
appears to have happened toan unfortunate whaler, some remains of which 
were found on one of the Cary Islands by Captain Austin’s ships, that 
by some records of her, appeared to have been wrecked in 1827. 

Captain Austin has satisfactorily explored the shores of the Bay south 
of the northern point of Jones Sound on the west, and Whale Sound on 
the east, but the continuity of the remainder depends on Baffin’s report 
alone, who impressed with the opinion that there was an outlet from it 
to the north-west, says in his letter to the Right Worshipful Sir John 
Wolstenholme, one of the chief adventurers, “ that for mine owne part 
I would hardly have believed the contrary until my eyes became witnesses 
of that I desired not to have found.” 

Thus then the possibility of Franklin having entered the Polar Sea 
by Jones Sound, is set aide and it does not appear more likely that he 
would have attained it by any other opening out of the Bay, but by 
Lancaster Sound. We have either then to subscribe to the opinion 
of Sir John Ross, that he has been overtaken by disaster in the Bay, 
or that he is still somewhere to the westward. On the former of 
these alternatives, we have the opinion of Sir Francis Beaufort, that 
such an event could not have occurred to two ships without some 
vestige of them having been found. The story of Adam Beck, is but 
little credited. Captain Austin and all the officers of his ships 
repudiate it utterly, and therefore if we admit of disaster in the Bay 
having happened to Franklin, for we must not shut our eyes to the pos- 
sibility of the same accidents having occurred to Franklin’s ships, as whalers 
have experienced, such accident may have taken place where all vestiges 
of them would be carried beyond the haunts of our whalers, by the 
current to the north-west to which we have alluded, into the Bay between 
the north point of Jones Sound and Whale Sound, portions yet un- 
searched. The ice so effectually denies the approach of ships to it 
that travelling parties could only make any effectual search there. 

But let us now consider the alternative, that he is yet somewhere to 
the westward. On this we are met by Captain Austin, who distinctly 
says that Franklin’s expedition did not prosecute the object of its mission 
to the southward and westward of Wellington Strait, a conclusion 
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founded cn the explorations of his officers and the report of Capt Penny 
in his letter to him. With this conclusion Captain Austin proceeds 
to the examination of Jones Sound, which Captain Penny had been ordered 
to do, but chose to leave, satisfied as he says in his letter to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, that no trace of the missing Pag had been found,” 
such as would warrant the risk of a second winter in the Arctic Regions.* 
But the search even thus far was evidently imperfect until Jones Sound 
had been examined by some one, and it has now been carefully done by 
Captain Austin himself. 

In our last number, when alluding to Austin’s examination of this 
Sound, we said that if he were unsuccessful we were at a loss to know 
what better course he could adopt than to return to England, from 
whence he would be much better prepared to start for any further ex- 
amination if such should be determined on. We see no reason for 
altering that opinion. Grant that he had returned with his four ships to 
Point Riley, with the determination of proceeding through Victoria 
Channel: he would have arrived there too late from the bay, (some time 
in September,) to have done anything this year, and steam power would 
place him in the same position next summer in ample time ae sane 
ing. Would his travelling parties in the spring have penetrated beyond 
the north-west entrance of Victoria Channel of Captain Penny? Possibly 
they might have done so, but no ships could move then, and an expedi- 
tion next season from England would, by leaving early, have a fair chance 
of reaching Point Riley, as soon as they could have started had they re- 
mained. In addition also, such expedition would be better prepared at 
all points with fresh resources, than one nearly two years out. But we 
will venture to say that nothing of this kind was in Captain Austin’s 
mind. He was satisfied as he states in his letter to the Secretary that 
‘‘ Sir John Franklin’s Expedition did not pursue the object of its mission 
to the southward and westward of Wellington Strait,” and Captain Penny 
in answer to his question whether he considered that the search made by 
him of Wellington Strait was so satisfactory as to render a further pro- 
secution of it in that direction unnecessary, gave it as his opinion that 
‘all has been done in the power of man to accomplish.” We have yet 


* Captain Penny was directed by his orders to examine Jones Sound first, 
and if possible to penetrate by it to the north of the Parry Islands, But he 
leaves that for Captain Austin to do! What would have been the consequence 
if any officer of Captain Austin’s expedition had treated his orders in this way. 
But Captain Penny's was an independent mission; he could do, and did as 
he pleased, both as to the course he took and when he should return! How 
different was the conduct of the 4merican Officers, to their honour be it said. 
They waited on Captain Austin on his own quarter-deck and applied for orders 
from the Commodore! And yet we see a portion of the press fretting about 
what it does not understand, and throwing blame on Captain Austin because 
he did not do what he was not asked to do, and because he has done everything 
which his orders required him to do. Such lamentations may be safely disre- 
garded. Captain Austin needs not our advocacy. He can and will ata fitting 
time speak for himself, and shew his countrymen, now that they know what 
he has done, the extraordinary difficulties which he had to overcome in 
doing it. 
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to learn much, as to the possibility of navigating Wellington Channel. 
It has been found impassable for the ships all the time Austin has 
been there, and therefore an expedition going there, would have to be 
eee with the largest boats that could be transferred across the ice, 
tted with steam power, while the same ships with their steam tenders 
would remain at Point Riley, the latter to take the first opportunity of 
following the boats and the former to remain for falling back on, should 
it be necessary. But the detail belonging to the equipment of such an 
expedition may be left until that expedition has been determined on. 
But let us now look to the probability of Franklin having slipped 
through Wellington Channel to call for such an expedition. Referring 
to his orders the fifth and sixth clauses are all that relate to this subject 
and oy these he was directed first to pursue his course to the south-west 
from longitude 931°, in the latitude of 74° and if failing in effecting 
that, he had discretionary powers for considering the Wellington Chan- 
nel route with a view to adopting it. 
_ The real intentions of Franklin have long been a subject of deep 
interest to arrive at, and it is extraordinary that on one of so much 
moment there should not have been long ago a clear understandiag. 
The following extract from a letter appears here with the full per- 


mission of the writer, Lady Franklin herself, and will throw some light 
on them. 


“Tam much obliged by your sending me your pamphlet. I have as yet 
taken only a glance at it, but sufficient to see that it advocates the search of 
Jones Sound in preference to Wellington Channel. I am rejoiced that 
Jones Sound will be searched, and I trust that Smith Sound may be also. No 
means taken for the rescue or discovery of our lost ships can be completely 
satisfactory, without embracing them both, and I have said so in my let- 
ter to the sas and the Arctic Officers, and I also strove as hard 
as I could, without hazarding the appearance of dictation, to induce the 
Americans to go that way, instead of all following the same track, west- 
ward. But notwithstanding this, I am persuaded, now that it is pretty well 
poe my husband could not have penetrated south-west, according to the 

rst part of his instructions, that he has taken the only alternative those 
instructions presented him, by going up Wellington Channel. Indeed, what- 
ever argument may be used in objection, there is one in favor of this view, 
which is stronger than anything that can be urged against it, and that is, 
that I know he intended to try it. Private connexions and domestic con- 
fidences cannot be brought forward in discussions of a public nature, nor are 
likely to be much attended to if they were, but to me they leave no room 
for doubt or hesitation whatever. Only tell me that they could not have 
taken a south-west course, and then I know they would besiege the gates of 
Wellington Channel, (supposing they found them closed, which is only an 
hy pothesis founded on the passing observations of the last two years) till the 
happy moment arrived when they yielded to preseverance. For to say, there 
never is a passage in that direction cannot be affirmed of Wellington Channel 
any more than it can be of Barrow Strait, which we know was navigated far 
to the west by Sir E. Parry, though no one has yet been able to do so again. 
Wellington Channel was not only the uppermost object in my husband’s 
mind when he left England, but it was so also in Captain Crozier’s, and as to 
Captain Fitzjames, it was with the most fervent wishes and anticipation, 
that he looked to the northern route, and the younger officers had imbibed 
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the same spirit. There must have been perfect unanimity on the subject if 
such were required. 

“The multiplied proofs of the prolonged sojourn of the Erebus and Terror, 
at Beechey Island, were not needed to make me feel assured that if the ships 
could not penetrate to the south-west, and if Wellington Channel offered to 
them no greater obstacle than it presented to Penny, viz: that of an exten- 
sive but varying burrier of ice, which as you know was diminished last year in 
the course of a few hours by one half of its extent, or fifteen miles! they 
would watch and wait for its opening. By that passage, doubt not the ships 
have gone, and by that believe me they must be followed. My strivings 
assuredly will never end, if iny life is preserved till this object be accom- 
plished. Nor will I believe that my country will bring on herself the 
disgrace of abandoning the search at the very moment when it is narrowed 
comparatively to a point, or that brave men will not be found eagerly to 
follow in the path which their countrymen have opened before them, even 
though it lead into the unknown waters of the Polar Sea.” 


We need make no remark on the latter part of this extract, but we 
may add that our advocacy to which Lady Franklin alludes of the search 
by Jones Sound, was founded on an opinion of the difficulty of getting 
through Wellington Channel, not the probability of Franklin going 
through it #f he could. But we all know that nothing is more uncer- 
tain than ice navigation. The Wellington Channel was impassable 
to Austin’s ships, and as we observed, it might have been also to those 
of Sir John Franklin, on which account we considered, with some high 
authorities, that he might have gone to Jones Sound to penetrate west- 
ward rather than suffer delay at Point Riley. Among them we cited 
the late Sir Johu Barrow’s aversion to this channel, but the reason of 
this aversion was mis-stated. It appears to have been formed, not from 
the channel being blocked up with ice, but from another cause thus ex- 
plained by his son, Mr. Barrow, who has addressed us as follows:— 


“*Sir.—Having read an able paper in the Nautical Magazine, just published, 
containing much fair argument and good reasoning upon the subject of Sir 
John Franklin's Expedition, although J am very far from arriving at the 
same conclusions that the author apparently has, that ‘ Franklin did not go 
up the Wellington Channel,’ I feel it due to correct a mis-statement which 
he has unintentionally made, in reapect to my father's opinion upon that 
poe I am the more anxious to do so, because much importance might 

e attached to the mis-statement. The author of the article says that, 
‘Franklin was aware of Sir John Barrow’s aversion to the Wellington Chan- 
nel, because tt was always blocked up with ice.’ 

‘“‘ The very reverse is the fact, my father’s aversion to it being solely because 

as far as experience went), the Wellington Channel was always entirely free 
from ice, and in corroboration of this, 1 would refer those who are interested 
in the subject, and desirous of arriving at a right judgment upon all points 
to the Parliamentary Blue Books, where it will be seen at page 73, Ses- 
sional No. 264, for 1848;—that Sir John Barrow says that, ‘the only 
chance of bringing them upon the Asiatic Coast is the possibility of some 
obstruction having tempted them to explore an immense inlet on the north- 
ern shore of Barrow Strait, (short of Melville Island,) called Wellington 
Channel, which Parry felt an inclination to explore; and more than one of 
the present party betrayed to me a similar inclination which I discouraged, 
no one venturing to conjecture even to what extent it might go, or into what 
difficulties it might lead.’ 
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“It could not have led them far, if it were always blocked withice. My 
own 2 Here remains unshaken, that the Franklin Expedition has gone 
through that Channel to the north-west. 

“Iam, &c. 
“J. Barrow.” 


Weare among those who respect highly the opinion of the late Sir John 
Barrow. His was that discreet conclusion which might have been ex- 
pected, and we have obtained some knowledge of the Wellington 
Channel by the last expeditions. In fact until these had returned, we 
knew nothing of it; for Sir Edward Parry’s ships had merely seen four or 
five leagues above its entrance. Beyond that we knew literally nothing 
of it, and what we have learnt shews us that it is oftener blocked up 
with ice than open. ‘Therefore it was that we considered Franklin 
had gone to Jones Sound to enter the Polar Sea, which it is now 
shewn he could not do. Then, since he could not penetrate to the 
south-west, and was authorized by his orders to attempt the passage by 
the Wellington Channel, and opinions of the first authority, state that 
he would do so, for by that passage says Lady Franklin, “doubt not the 
ships” have gone, let us consider for a moment the circumstances which 
would be preliminary to this event. From the last accounts of the 
Erebus and Terror, it would be likely that they would reach Point 
Riley, in August, and the remaining portion of that summer (1845) 
might have been employed in penetrating to the south-west as far as 
they could; and ciuable to get far as has been shewn by Captain Austin, 
according to the state of the ice as he found it they would seek winter 
quarters. Certainly the close and careful examinations, which have been 
made by Captain Austin’s officers prove that that winter must have 
been passed at Point Riley. His further progress would therefore de- 
pend on the state of the ice in Wellington Channel, in the summer of 
1846, and as he passed onwards, on that also of the channels between 
the islands which were found by Captain Penny beyond it in his Queen 
Victoria Channel. Neither Captain Austin nor Sir John Ross appear to 
be of this opinion. 

Being desirous of considering thoroughly the whole of the circum- 
stances by which Franklin’s proceedings sulaeqacnt to his arrival at 
Point Riley would be guided, in addition to the opinion of Lady Frank- 
lin, the following reasons of an intimate friend of Captain Fitzjames, why 
he also concludes that Franklin has adopted that course, are well worthy 
of attention. They are: 

“Firsi.—Because Sir John Franklin was ordered to proceed up Wellington 
Channel, that is, if he failed in getting to the south-west of Cape Walker. 
That he did fail in getting to the south-west is the conclusion arrived at by 
Captain Austin. 

“Secondly.— Because I know that there was the greatest disposition on the 
part of Sir John Franklin’s officers to go through the Wellington Channel, and 
to the northward of the Parry Group, and particularly so on the part of 
Captain Fitzjames. 

“Thirdly.— Because nothing has been heard of Sir John Franklin, and it is 
not easy to assign any other position from which he would not have been 
heard of before now. 

No. 11.—voL. xx. 3 F 
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“J know it has been asserted that after wintering at Cape Riley he was 
drifted out, or went back through Barrow Strait, intending to return to Eng- 
land, and was wrecked at the head of Baffin Bay. I place no more faith in 
this than I did in the previous prophecy of his having foundered in Baffin 
Bay, before he had even entered the threshhold of his discovery. 

“In all the letters I received from Captain Fitzjames, there was but one 
idea uppermost—to go ahead. The very words he repeatedly used—“ Don't 
care is the order of the day—I mean don’t care for difficulties or stoppages — 
go ahead is the wish.” 

“Again he says, (writing from the Whale Fish Islands,) ‘We hear this is a 
remarkable clear season (1845)—but clear or not clear we must go ahead, as 
the Yankees have it, and if we don’t get through, it won't be our fault.’ 

“« The north-west passage is certainly to be gone through by Barrow 
Strait, but whether south or north of Parry’s Group remains to be proved. 
I am for north, edging north-west till in longitude 140°." 

‘*¢¢ We intend to drink Sir John Barrow's health, in going through Behring 
Strait.’ These and a host of similar expressions lead me to the conclusion 
that they pushed boldly on through the Wellington Channel, without casting 
a look behind, or without an idea of even retracing their steps. The enter- 
prising spirit of Sir John Franklin is known throughout the world; so is that 
of Captains Crozier and Fitzjames, and from a personal acquaintance with 
nearly every officer in the expedition, I can assert that but one spirit pre- 
yaded the whole. 

“Captain Penny having been allotted the Wellington Channel search, has 
pointed out to us the route that Franklin has doubtless taken, and I trust it 
will be vigorously followed up with all the means and appliances which a 
‘great nation has at its command; and with all the skill and talent so con. 
spicuously displayed by Captain Austin, and the officers under his command 
an his searching expeditions to the southward and westward." 


Certainly it appears somewhat remarkable, if Captain Penny has pointed 
out to us the route that Franklin “has doubtless taken,” that it was not 
pointed out in his laconic reply to Captain Austin, dated the 11th of 
August, when they were both at its entrance. 

To the same person Colonel Sabine thus expresses himself on the 
same subject, to which letter we have previously alluded. 


“T had the advantage of meeting Captain Penny a day or twoago. He 
speaks of several pieces of drift-wood found on beaches facing the North, on 
the southern shores of the great sea into which the channels oneither side of 
Hamilton Island lead; and on islands in that sea. These beaches, therefore 
face the communication, if there be one, with the Great Polar Sea. We 
found one piece and one piece only as far as I recollect, in all our explora- 
tion of the southern shores of Parry Islands: it was towards the south-east 
extremity of Melville Island between points Ross and Crriffiths, and was 
found just as Captain Penny describes those on the north side of the Islands, 
considerably above the usual high water mark, both in height and distance. 
It is remarkable (in connection with this subject) that Sir Edward Parry 
considered it propable for several reasons that in the vicinity of the spot 
where we found the drift wood, i.e. at the east end of Melville Island, and 
on both sides of Byam Martins’ Island the flood tide came from the northward 
between the islunds. We have therefore, as facts, much drift wood found in a 
limited research North of the Islands, and a single piece only in a much 
more extensive research south of the islands. Granting a common origin, 
or channel of arrival (not necessary, but probable) it might come either from 
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the North or from the South, but it is most reasonable to suppose it to have 
come from the quarter where it is found in considerable abundance, rather 
than from the quarter where only a single piece was found: the supposition 
of a northern channel for its arrival brings with it a train of very important 
consequences, amongst the most prominent of which are, the indication of a 
water communication with the Continents of America or Asia more open 
than that between the southern shores of the Parry Islands and those of the 
continent of America lying opposite to them. 

“Respecting tides of which Captain Penny speaks as being so strong, I 
pee he means the set of water, whether tide or current. [ understand 

im indeed to say so distinctly. In either case a strong set of water such as 
he describes is an indication of a considerable reach of open sea. Such an 
extent of open water as was actually seen by Captain Penny and his officers, 
at a period of the year when Captain Austin was fast bound with a temperature 
scarcely I believe above zero, isindeed aremarkable fact. It may consist with 
‘the condition (if they prove such), of a sea of no extraordinary depth, en- 
closed all around by land with no other communication but by Wellington 
Strait, but it would be a far more intelligible fact, if that sea should be found 
to communicate with a deep and extensive ocean to the North. Let that 
ucean be as extensive as it may, if it is a deep sea, and not much encumbered 
with land, it will be an open sca, whatever may be its latitude. 

‘1 consider it therefore, a geographical problem of first-rate importance to 
ascertain whether or not Queen Victoria’s Channel leads into a sea of that 
description. If it does, a large portion of the earth’s surface, still unknown 
to us may be accessible, and for its physical relations and phenomena, as well 
as for the completion of the descriptive geography of the globe, will form a 
field of very interesting and important research. The existence of Wrangell’s 
Sea, in parallel circumstance, north of the Continent of Asia forms a strong 
feature in support. We have also much reason to suppose that we have been 
preceded in this line of research by Franklin; and that in following it, we have 
great probability of ascertaining his fate, not unmixed with a reasonable possi- 
bility of still affording aid.” 

Reverting then to the position of Franklin, at Point Riley, the fore- 
going are the arguments advanced in favor of the conclusion that he has 
gone through the Wellington Channel to the northward. 

The next question which suggests itself is when would he have done 
so, in other words how long did he remain at Point Riley. Sir John 
Ross says, he was there in September 1846. It may be admitted that 
the remainder of the summer of 1845, would have been sufficient to 
enable him to satisfy himself that he could not get to the south-west if 
the state of the ice was then as Captain Austin found it. But he would 
still be obliged to await the disruption of the ice in Wellington Chan- 
nel, which event might prolong his stay to September of 1846, yet we 
will assume that he succeeded in the summer, perhaps two months earlier, 
in passing through Penny’s Queen Victoria Channel. He would then 
have two years provisions to encounter the difficulties which would yot 
lie in his way in crossing the Polar Sea to Behring Strait. What 
lands he might fall in with, in a distance of twelve hundred miles in an 
unknown sea, must be a mere matter of speculation, but the shortest 
way to the middle of Behring Strait from the north-west opening of 
Captain Penny’s Victoria Channel amounts to that distance. 

Ordinary precaution would surely have induced Sir John Franklin to 
leave some mark by which he might be followed in case of failure. Should 
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he have been as incautious, after having really passed the enticing 
channel between Beaufort and Albert Lands, let us imagine a couple of 
steamers having passed through that opening in an of him, to be 
edging away westerly of north-west, towards Behring Strait, along the 
northern shore of the Parry Group, on which no beacon can be dis- 
covered by them. After running perhaps a hundred leagues further in 
a sea clear of ice having left the pack to the southward of them the 
make land ahead, which soon proves to he a series of islands, the channel 
between them being partially blocked with ice. No beacon or cairn can 
be distinguished, how shall it be decided which channel should be taken 
if it be practicable to take any on account of the ice. It may be 
answered, take the principal one, and then will commence the search 
indeed, and as Sir John Barrow has said there is no knowing “ to what 
extent it might go, or into what difficulties it might lead,” particularly 
we may add if no cairn or flagstaff can be discovered. In fact it 
nmounts almo t to self-immolation in Franklin’s case, to leave no bea- 
con to indicate the course by which he might be followed in case of 
disaster. Vessels sent on such an errand might eventually make a 
successful voyage to Behring Strait, but that is not the object now, 
although it was that for which Franklin left England. Steam anmhilates 
distance and if circumstances prove to be in favour of the conclusion 
that Franklin passed through Victoria Channel, it would be compara- 
tively easy to reconnoitre the northern shore of the Parry Islands or 
others which may lie towards Behring Strait in a manner to secure 
return if necessary to the point of departure. We know nothing of 
the Polar Sea in the above direction, and nothing is easier than to theorize 
over the chart, and because a blank appears there, to jump at once to the 
conclusion, that the same open sea found by Captain Penny is there also. 
When a hundred miles of distance is squeezed into something more 
than an inch of space on paper, what a multitude of large islands may 
not suddenly be discovered asserting their right to be represented. 

Once more let us return to Point Riley, and consider Sir John 
Ross’s opinion that Franklin’s ships were there in September. If that 
were the case a second winter there would have been inevitable for them. 
And in this event could Franklin leave that place after wintering in the 
season of J847, with only a years provisions on board for the westward? 
If we consider it more likely that heleftit to return home, the absence of 
any written document anywhere is at once accounted for. It might be fairly 
asked then, why should he leave one when he was on his way home? 
Again should Franklin have left Point Riley for England, and have been 
wrecked in the bay it is as unlikely that his crews would be attacked 
by Esquimaux, as it is that they would not be able to defend themselves 
and overcome them if they were. The disasters which our whalers met 
with in 1835-6-and 7 are still too fresh in our memory! 

Then in the uncertainty of Franklin having penetrated at all through 
the Wellington Channel, and the report of Sir John Ross, that he was 
at Point Riley in September 1846, as well as the opinion of Captain 
Austin, that he did not go to the northward through the Wellington 
Channel, how can it safely be assumed that he passed through it in July or 
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August of that year. There was no vestige found by Captain Penny, 
according to his report and can it be supposed possible that Franklin 
would pass through the Hamilton Islands, or beyond the north-west 
Capes of Victoria Channel without leaving some beacon or cairn as a 
mark of his having done so. Had he left Point Riley to return home, 
we can suppose him to have considered such a step unnecessary, but on 
entering an unknown sea in which his progress might have been 
arrested before he had gone over the first hundred miles out of the 
twelve, which he had to navigate, does appear to be strange and unac- 
countable. 

In the course of this summer, Captain Collinson in the Enterprize 
will have renewed his search north of Behring Strait, and Commander 
Maclure, in the Investigator, who took the ice last summer off Point 
Barrow will be making the best of his way to the north-east but the 
eventual success of these officers must remain problematical, for we do 
not see by what means we are to learn anything of them, unless it be 
from the American shores. 

We have now endeavoured to bring into one view the principal rea- 
sons for the conclusions formed to account for the absence of the missing 
ships, without leaning either to the one, that they are blocked up in the 
Polar Sea, or to the other that they have been overtaken by wreck on 
their way home, leaving our readers to form their own. But we much 
fear that in either case the lapse of time will not unravel the mystery, 
i Pompe) us to adopt that which appears to be the most probable of 
the two! 


We preserve the following accounts of the various articles brought 
home by the ships of the expeditions. 


Captain Ommaney has brought home the first relic that was found by 
him of the traces of Sir John Franklin’s party at Cape Riley. It appears 
in the form of a rake, such as are used by persons employed in collecting 
seaweed. The handle is about twelve feet long, and the gathering part 
about two feet six inches long, on which six teeth have been fixed about five 
inches each in length, formed of narrow hoop iron curved inwards. Captain 
Ommaney has also brought home a young man, about 19 years of age, of 
the Esquimaux tribe, who inhabit the country beyond Cape York, and near 
to the place where the North Star wintered in 1849. The Esquimaux youth 
is clothed in the same kind of costume asthe other sailors, and is said to be 
remarkably good tempered, and stout for his height, with a face of an Asiatic 
cast, nearly like the face of persons of Chinese origin, but very flat, and 
round. 


The Esquimaux is very much attached to Captain Ommaney, and has 
been named Erasmus York, after the gallant officer who brought him to 
this country, and the name of the Cape where he came from. The charts 
brought home by the respective vessels are now nearly completed, and afford 
evidence of the indefatigable exertions of the officers in the execution of 
their arduous duties, and will add many hundreds of miles of hitherto unex- 
plored lands to future maps of the Arctic Regions, and many parts only put 
down in haste by former navigators have been corrected by Captain Om- 
maney. Bathurst and Cornwallis, both described as islands by former 
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navigators, have been found connected together, and to the main land, by 
Captain Austin’s expedition. 


‘rhere are four large coal sacks full of rope, cordage, and canvas, many 
pieces of the rope in excellent condition with the government mark in them, 
the outer parts of the rope only being bleached. On one of the pieces of 
canvas was found the word “ Jerror’’ and the broad arrow, giving unmis- 
takeable evidence of the vessel the piece had originally belonged to. The 
block used by the smith, evidently for resting his avail upon, has also been 
brought home; as is a piece of wood, about sixteen inches square by two 
feet high, with an eye-bolt screwed into one of the sides, and a hole in the 
top where the anvil had been inserted. Amongst the articles found was a 
quantity of charcoal in a half-barrel cask, and a number of meat cans. The 
direction post put up by the missing navigators was also brought home, and 
was an object of great interest to-day. It is seven feet in length, having a 
board nailed to the top, on which was painted the representation of a hand 
with black paint on a white ground, the wrist being towards the right-hand 
side, and the pointing finger on the left-hand side. It was found lying on 
the ground. 


The Lady Franktin and Sophia, vessels recently employed under Captain 
Penny in the Arctic Expedition, were found in excellent condition when 
they arrived from that hazardous service, without having sustained the 
least injury from the ice in the Polar Regions. These vessels are now 
entirely dismantled, and ready to be towed to Chatham to be laid up for the 
winter. 

Woolwich, Oct. 8th, 1851. 

The Resolute, Captain Horatio T. Austin, c.n., and the Assistance, Captain 
Erasmus Ommaney, were both taken into one dock to-day, with their masts 
and rigging all standing; and the Pzoneer screw steam vessel, Lieutenant- 
Commander Osborn, and Intrepid screw steam vessel, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Cator, into the basin, with their rigging and mastsall standing ; and 
on the whole of the vessels being paid off to-morrow, it is intended to retain 
some of the officers and petty officers of each vessel, and they will be borne 
on the books of the Fisgard, flag-ship at this port, for the protection of the 
stores. 


A party from the Assistance found the broken blade of an oar at Cape 
Hotham having the word “ Friendship’’ cut on it, and having, apparently, 
belonged to a whale fishing-vessel of that name. They also found large 
staves of casks that had evidently contained oil. On the Carey Islands they 
found two cairns, but although they dug five feet under one of them they 
could not find any written or printed documents. ‘They found on one of the 
cairns a small piece of board, the initials of what may have been intended 
for three persons, and the date 1827. It may be in some degree satis- 
factory to know that there is not an officer connected with Captain Austin’s 
expedition who gives the least credence to Adam Beck's story of the murder 
of Sir John Franklin’s companions, and Captain Ommaney ascertained 
beyond doubt, that only three families have existed for a long period near 
the place where the murders were said to have been committed. 

The Resolute and Assistance, with their screw tenders Pioneer and Intrepid, 
were paid off on the 9th October, at Woolwich. Previous to the ships 
being paid off, the officers and men were assembled on board their various 
vessels, and the following letter from the Admiralty was read by Captains 
Austin and Ommaney :— 

“* Fisgard, at Wuolwich, Oct. 9th, 1851. 

“Siz.—I am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
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to make known to you the gratification their lordships have experienced at 
having received satisfactory reports of the exemplary conduct of the officers 
and men of her Majesty's ships under your command, during the period of 
their service in the Polar Sea; and it is their lordships’ desire that before 
the ships are paid off you convey to the officers and men their lordships’ 
approbation of their conduct ; and more especially to those officers and men 
who with so much zeal, energy, and preseverance, conducted the land expedi- 
tions, under circumstances of great trial and difficulty. 
‘‘ T have the honour to be, 
‘Sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘“ Henry Epen, Commodore. 


‘“* Captain Austin, H.M.S. Resolute, commandiug 
the late Expeditiou to the Arctic Sea." 


We understand that a committee of officers consisting of Admirals 
Bowles and Fanshawe, Captains Sir Edward Parry, Beechey, and Sir 
George Back are appointed to enquire and report on the subject of these 
expeditions to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


STEAMERS LIGHTS, AND THE Laws OF PASSING VESSELS, 
Or the Rules of the Road. 


Tue great increase in the number of steamers during the last few years 
rendered evident the necessity of adopting an adequate and uniform 
system of lights, the want of which had occasioned an infinity of accidents 
by vessels running foul of each other in the night; involving, not only 
a serious destruction of valuable property, but also a melancholy loss of 
human life; and only by the most diligent and close attention to the plan 
which has been adopted to obviate such disasters, their recurrence is 
likely to be ravented, . 

To nautical men it will readily appear that the generality of the acci- 
dents alluded to, were attributable to the want of means to ascertain 
promptly the direction in which a vessel might be steering, at the mo- 
ment she was first discovered at night;—for, when a ship’s light is first 
perceived in a dark night, the observer is merely informed that there is 
a vessel in the direction of that light, but he is still ignorant of the 
course she may be steering. He had no means of ascertaining imme- 
diately, (what is all important at this critical moment) whether the 
stranger may be steering directly towards him, or whether she may 
be standing in some direction across his bows either to starboard or to 
port. In this doubt, the helm was frequently put the wrong way, anda 
collision the consequence. But, another and the first and most impor- 
tant point to determine is, whether the light when seen, is that of 
steamer, on account of her rapid movement, and if so, how she is 
steering. 

To remedy this deficiency nothing more would appear to be required, 
than that the same lights which announce the approach of a vessel in the 
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dark, should not only indicate that it is a steamer, and under way, but 
should also point out the direction of her head. 

With a view to supply this great desideratum the following system 
was devised and continues to be used. 


LIGHTS FoR STEAMERS. 
When under way. 


A bright white light on the foremast head. 
A green light on the starboard bow. 
A red light on the port bow, to be fitted with inboard screens. 


When at anchor 
(For steamers and all other vessels.) 
A common bright light. 


The attention of the Board of Admiralty, having been repeatedly 
called to the necessity of establishing a uniform system of lights for 
steamers, directions were given (after a long, and careful series of trials 
of various lights,) to fit the several mail steamers on the west coast of 
England, viz. those of Liverpool, Holyhead, and Pembroke, with lights 
as a commenceinent of the system which was found to answer. Experi- 
ments* have shewn that a green light may be distinctly seen at the dis- 
tance of three and a red one at two miles, in the ordinary state of the 
atmosphere at night; a distance amply sufficient to afford time for arriving 
at a conclusion as to how a vessel is steering, and then acting accordingly. 

‘Lhe experiments thus made, proving satisfactory, the Board of Ad- 
miralty gave directions that all steamers in Her Majesty’s Navy, were 
to be fitted with the above coloured lights and screens; the lanterns being 
divided into two sizes or classes. And an Act having been passed in 
the 10th year of the Reign of Her present Majesty, entitled an Act, &c., 
requiring, ‘that the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty shall insti- 
tute and establish certain lights, to be exhibited by all steam-vessels 
belonging to Great Britain,” the following notice was published ac- 
cordingly :— 


STEAMERS’ Licuts to PREVENT CoLLISION. 


By the Commissioners for Executing the Office of 
Lord liyh Admiral of the United King of 
Great Britain and Ireland, §c., §c. 


WHEREAS in consequence of the increase which has taken place in the 
number of steam vessels, and the want of an adequate and uniform sys- 
tem of night lights, a great number of accidents have arisen, from 


* It appears by a series of experiments made by the naval authorities at 
Portsmouth, on coloured lights for night signals at sea or in harbour, (the colour 
being imparted to the light by a lens) that at three miles distance, the red light 
was as Visible as the uncolvured light, and that the green light might be used at 
that distance; but that beyond three miles the colours are no longer trust- 
worthy. It is thus evident that the red and green lights are applicable to 
steam-vessels passing each other. 
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vessels running foul of each other at night, involving not only the de- 
struction of valuable property to a considerable amount, but also a great 
loss of human life; and whereas, We have been empowered by Act of 
Parliament passed in the tenth year of Her present Majesty, entitled an 
‘‘ Act for the Regulation of Steam Navigation,” and to make such regu- 
lations as We may deem proper for the exhibition of Lights by Steam- 
Vessels, with the view of obviating a recurrence of the disasters above 
referred to; We do, therefore, in virtue of the power and authorit 
vested in Us by the said Act, hereby require and direct that all British 
Steam-Vessels, (whether propelled by paddles or screws) including those 
belonging to Her Majesty, shall, between sunset and sunrise, exhibit 
hignts, of such description, and in such manner, as is hereinafter men- 
tioned, viz:— 


A Green Light on the Starboard Side. 
A Red Light on the Port Side. 


or Sail. 


Whenunder Steam A Bright White Light at the Foremast Head. 


When at Anchor.—A Common Bright Light. 

Having reference to the foregoing, the following rules are to be 
observed, viz: — 

1. The Mast-Head Light is to be visible at a distance of at least five 
miles in a dark night with a clear atmosphere, and the Lantern is to be 
so constructed as to shew a uniform and unbroken light over an arc of 
the horizon of twenty points of the compass, being ten points on each 
side of the ship, viz. from right ahead to two points abaft the beam on 
either side. 

2. The Green Light on the Starboard side is to be visible at the dis- 
_ tance of at least two miles in a dark night, with a clear atmosphere; and 

the Lantern is to be so constructed as to shew a uniform and: unbroken 
light over an arc of the horizon of ten points of the compass, viz. from 
right ahead to two points abaft the beam on the Starboard side; the 
Lantern on the Port side is likewise to be fitted so as to throw its red 
light the same distance and over a similar arc on that side. 

3. The side Lights are moreover to be fitted with inboard screens, of 
at least three feet long, to prevent the lights from being seen across the 
bow. The screens are to be placed in a fore and aft line with the inner 
edge of the side lights. 

4. The Lantern used when at anchor, is to be so constructed, as to 
shew a good light all round the horizon. 

Masters, or other persons having the charge of Steam-Vessels, are . 
hereby further required to take notice that in the event of their neglect- 
ing to comply with the above Regulations, they shall, under the provi- 
sions of the Act before quoted, ‘forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding 
Twenty Pounds for every Night in which such default shall be made; 
and the Owner of any Steam-Vessel in which such Light shall not be 
exhibited as aforesaid, shall not be entitled to recover any recompence or 
damage whatsoever. which may be sustained by such Vessel in conse- 
quence of any other Vessel running foul thereof during the night.” 

NO. 11.—VOL, XX. 4a 
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‘¢ And that if any damage to any person or property shall be sustained 
in consequence of the non-observance, as respects any Steam-Vessel, of 
the rules contained in the two enactments relative to the passing of 
Steam -Vessels, and to the exhibiting of Lights herein- before contained, 
the same will in all Courts of Justice be deemed, in the absence of yo 
to the contrary, to have been occasioned by the wilful default of the 
Master or other Person having the charge of such Steam-Vessel, and 
such Master or other Person will be subject in all proceedings, whether 
civil or criminal, to the legal consequences of such wilful default.” 

The River Thames above Yantlet Creek is not included in the above 
Regulations, 

Given under our hands the 29th day of June, 1848. 
J. W. D. Dunpas. 
M. F. F. BeRKe.ey. 
By Command of their Lordships, 
W. A. B. Hamitton. 


The following Diagrams are added with a view to illustrate the work- 
ing of the above system. 


lst. Situation. 


In this situation the Steamer 
A will only see the red light 


xn _—of_ the Vessel B, in whichso- Pi 
<-> ever of the three positions the 
@ __ latter may happen to be, be- 


cause the green light will be 

hidden from view. A will be 

assured that the port side of 

B is towards him, and that the latter is therefore crossing the bows of A 

m some direction to Port. A will therefore (if so close as to fear colllsion) 

ort his helm with confidenee, and pass clear. On the other hand, the 

Vessel B, in either of the three positions, will observe the red, green, and 

mast-head lights of A in a triangular form, by which the vessel B will know 

that a Steamer is approaching directly towards him.—B will act accordingly. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the mast-head light will always be 
visible in all directions except abaft the beam of the vessel carrying it. 





2nd Situation. 
Here A will see B's green light only, which 
R __ will clearly indicate to A that B is crossing to 
“aq starboard. Again A’s three lights being visi- 
ble to B, will apprize B that a Steamer is 

steering directly towards him. 





A and B’ Tseng d ligh 

an will see each other’s red light ¢% 

only, the screens preventing the green 
__--— «32 __ lights being seen. Both Vesselsareevi- * 


C4 evidently passing to Port. 
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OR 4th Situation. 


Ca a > Here a green light only will be visible 
FE to each vessel, the screens preventing the 


red lights from being seen. The vessels _— © 
are therefore passing to Starboard. <a> 


5th Situation. 
This is a situation requiring caution:—the red 
light in view to A, and the green light visible 
a to B, willinform both, that they are approach- 
ing each other in an oblique direction. 
should put his helm to port, according to the 
standing rule mentioned in the next situation. 





6th Situation. 
Here the two coloured lights, visible toeach , 
R_ vessel will indicate their direct approach 
@ towards each other. In this situation sora ~~ 
SHOULD PUT THEIR HELMS TO PORT. This 


rule is already pretty generally adopted: but it is made émperative: and is in 
all cases to be strictly observed. 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are further pleased to 
direct, that the recognized Trinity-House Rules, that, all vessels should 
keep their course, are to be acted ou, except where there is danger of 
collision, aud in that case each vessel should invariably put her helm 
a-port. 

The Governments of the principal Foreign Maritime Nations have 
likewise adopted the above system of Night Lights. 

By Command of their Lordships, 
W. A. B. Hamirton. 


The following is an extract from the Act of Parliament passed in the 
course of last session, coming into effect on the lst of January next. 


Admiralty invested with power to make Rules for Vessels. 


The Lord High Admiral, or the Commissioners for executing the 
office of Lord High Admiral, shall from time to time make regulations 
requiring the exhibition of such lights, by such classes of vessels, whether 
steam or sailing vessels, within such places and under such circumstances 
as they think fit, and may from time to time revoke, alter, or vary the 
same, and they shall cause such regulations to be published in the 
‘“‘ London Gazette,” and to be otherwise publicly made known, and 
such regulations shall come into operation on a day to be named in such 
Gazette, and they shall cause such regulations to be printed, and shall 
furnish a copy thereof to any owner or master of a vessel who applies 
for the same, and production of the Gazette containing such regulations 
shall be sufficient evidence of the purport and due making thereof; and 
all owners and masters or persons hating charge of vessels shall be 
bound to take notice of the same, and shall, so long as the same con- 
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tinue in force, exhibit such lights, and no others, at such times, within 
such places, in such manner, and under such circumstances as are en- 
joined by such regulations; and in case of default the master or other 
person having charge of any vessel, or the owner of such vessel, if it 
appear that he was in fault, shall for each and every occasion upon which 
such regulations are infringed forfeit, and pay a sum not exceeding 
twenty pounds: provided always, that all regulations made by the said 
Lord High Admiral, or Commissioners for executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral, under the authority of the said recited acts or either of 
them, and in force at the passing of this act, together with the penalties 
applicable thereto, shall continue and be in force as if the same had been 
made under this act, until the same be revoked. 


Rule as to Vessels passing each other. 


Whenever any vessel proceeding in one direction meets a vessel pro- 
ceeding in another direction, and the master or other person having 
charge of either such vessel perceives that if both vessels continue their 
respective courses they will pass so near as to involve any risk of a colli- 
sion, he shall put the helm of his vessel to port, so as to pass on the port 
side of the other vessel, due regard being had to the tide and to the 
position of each vessel, with respect to the ae of the channel, and, 
as regards sailing vessels, to the keeping of each vessel under command; 
and the master of any Steam- Vessel navigating any river or narrow chan- 
nel, shall keep as far as practicable to that side of the fairway or mid- 
channel thereof which lies on the starboard side of such Vessel; and if 
the master or other person having charge of any Steam- Vessel neglect to 
observe these regulations or either of them, he shall for every such 
offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds. 


The foregoing rules and the examples in illustration leave one case 
which has been met by the Trinity-House rule of two Steam-Vessels 
going in the same direction, as to how the faster vessel is to pass the 
other. All the examples apply to vessels erossing each others tracks in 
different directions; but something appears wanting to prevent the dan- 
gerous effects of jockeying, by vessels going in the same direction, 
especially in narrow channels, and to prevent either vessel from inter- 
fering in any manner with the other. The following rule is proposed by 
Mr. Chapman. 

‘When Steam-Vessels propelled by steam power in the same direc- 
tion, but with unequal volocities, near each other, the slower ves- 
sel shall keep her course, and shall not obstruct the passage of the faster 
vessel; the taster vessel on nearing the slower vessel, shall ae force her 
off her course, to prevent collision; or having passed her, shall not 
obstruct the course of the slower vessel or endanger a collision with her 
by giving her a sufficiently wide berth in doing so, under the 
penalty o ‘“ 

This case is provided against in the foregoing clause of the Act of 
Parliament, but not in the regulations drawn up therefrom. 

We now annex the Trinity-House rules having reference to sailing 
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as well as Steam- Vessels, the last of which does not provide against the 
above contingency. 
Trinity- House, London, 30th October, 1840. 

The attention of this Corporation having been directed to the nume- 
rous, severe, and, in some instances, fatal accidents, which have resulted 
from the collision of vessels navigated by steam; and it appearing to 
be indispensably necessary, in order to guard against the recurrence of 
similar calamities, that a regulation should be established for the guidance 
government of persons intrusted with the charge of such vessels; 
and, 

Whereas the recognized rale for sailing vessels is, that those having 
the wind fair, shall give way to those on a wind:— 

That when both are going by the wind, the vessel on the starboard 
tack shall keep her wind, and the one on the port tack bear up,— 
thereby passing each other on the port hand:— 

That when both vessels have the wind large or a-beam, and mect, 
they shall pass each other in the same way on the port hand, to 
effect which two last mentioned objects the helm must be put to port:— 

And as Steam-Vessels may be considered; in the light of vessels navi- 
gating with a fair wind, and should give way to sailing vessels on a 
wind on either tack, it becomes only necessary to provide a rule for 
their observance, when meeting other steamers, or sailing vessels going 
large. 

Under these considerations, and with the object before stated, this 
Board has deemed it right to frame and promulgate the followlng rule, 
which on communication with the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, the Elder Brethren find has been already adopted in respect of 
Steam- Vessels in Her Majesty’s service; and they desire earnestly to im- 
press upon the minds of all persons having charge of Steam-Vessels, the 
propriety and urgent necessity of a strict adherence thereto, viz. 


Rule. 


When Steam-Vessels on different courses must unavoidably or neces- 
sarily cross so near, that by continuing their respective courses, there 
would be a risk of coming in collision, each vessel shall put her Helm to 
Port, so as always to pass on the Port side of each other. 

A Steam-Vessel passing another in a narrow channel, must always 
leave the vessel she is passing on the Port hand. 

By order, 
J. HersBert, Secretary. 


An additional rule here has also been proposed by Mr. Chapman, to 
which we add examples of Trinity-House decisions ecllected by that gen- 
tleman, which will be of service to seamen. 

“That vessels running with the wind free, (should in the channel) show 
a light on each bow, so as to distinguish them from ships by the wind.” 

In reference to the meaning of the phrase “give way” made use of in 
the rule, it was settled in the Admiralty Court, by the Trinity- Master, in 
the case of the ship Rose, that the ship sailing free is to keep out of the 
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way, by avoiding the bows and going a-stern of the close-hauled vessel. 
If the free vessel takes any other course, she does it at her own risk— 
as the free vessel can of course have the choice of two sides while the 
close-hauled is limited to one side. And the Admiralty decisions are 
quite conclusive. The Harriet was free on the port tack, and it was 
said to be her duty to port her helm and go before the wind. 

Her Majesty’s ship Athol was free on the starboard tack, and was 
adjudged in the wrong because she did not port helm and luff. 

In the case of the 4nn and Mary, it was held to be the duty of a vessel 
with a free wind on the starboard tack, to port her helm and pass to. 
windward of the vessel close-hauled. This doctrine is in harmony with 
the belief among seamen, that in all cases of doubt the helm is to be 

orted. 
: A vessel close-hauled on the port tack, ought never to put her helm 
a-lee, (said the Trinity-Master), and dhicbefore the Janus was condemned, 
because she threw herself in stays when in danger of a collision with 
another sailing free. 

Whenever vessels on the sturboard tack are justified in putting down 
the helm, it has been with the hope of escaping contact, and not tacking 
in pursuance of a prior intention. 

The Admiralty judge has repeatedly declared it to be, not merely the 
right, but also, in a certain sense, the duty* of a vessel close-hauled, 
meeting another free, or of a vessel close-hauled on the starboard tack 
meeting another on a wind also, “to hold her course without deviation;’’ 
but the privilege is not to be insisted upon when the existence of the 
right to use it admits of the slightest doubt. 

It was decided in the case of the ‘ Traveller,” that, “as at night a 
vessel close-hauled on the port tack, can never be quite sure whether a 
sail seen approaching her lee bow is close up to the wind or a little from 
it, it is the duty of the former to port her helm and bear away, even 
though the other may have the wind quite free.” 

At night, after the decision already cited in the case of the Traveller, 
it appears to be unsafe for the ship on the starboard tack to starboard 
the helm at all; particularly when the approaching ships are already 
near, as the ship alise-haulea on the port tack cannot tell in the 
night, whether the other ship on her lesbo is free or close-hauled. 
This is one of the most diffcult cases that can occur in navigating 
crowded channels in the night; and it is strongly recommended that 
ships sailing free on the starboard tack, and meeting vessels close-hauled 
on the port tack should never approach the lee-bow of the close-hauled 
ship, as it often happens, the latter in the dark, mistakes the free 
ship for close-hauled, ports her helm according to custom, and colli- 
sion ensues.— See Sergeant Shee’s chapter on Collisions, in his edition 
of Abbot on Shipping; also 7 Jurist, 381; the Friends, 1 Robinson, 
Jr. Adm. Rep. 484; 1 Rob. Jr, 182; 7 Jurist, 999; the Hope, 1 Rob. 


* See the Harriet, | Rob. Jr. 182; Hope, 1 Rob. Jr. 154, &c. &c. 


+ Case of Harriet, 7 Jurist, 1044. 
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Jr. 154; 8 Haggard’s Adm. Rep. 420; Friends, 1 Rob. Jr. 478; the 
Athol, Friends, Rose, '7 Jurist, 1092. 


The manzer of fixing the coloured lights should be particularly attended 
to. They would require to be fitted, each with a screen of wood or 
canvas on the inboard side, in order to prevent both being seen at the 
eame moment from any direction but that of right-a-head. 

This is important, for without the screens (a principle first introduced 
with this system) any plan of bow-lights would be ineffective as a means 
of indicating the direction in which a steamer may be steering. 

This will be readily understood by a reference to the foregoin 
illustrations, where it will appear evident, that in any situation in Shick 
two vessels may approach aah other in the dark, the coloured lights will 
instantly indicate to both the relative course of each;—that is, each will 
know whether the other is approaching directly or crossing her bows, 
either to starboard or to port. ‘This information is all that is required to 
enable vessels to pass each other freely in the darkest night, with almost 
equal safety as in broad day, and for the want of which so many lament- 
able accidents have occurred. | 

And it would prove of infinite service, combined with the above plan of 
lighting steamers if all sailing vessels were provided with a green, and 
a red glazed lanthorn to be shewn by hand on the starboard or port bow, 
according to the side on which a vessel might be approaching. 

If at anchor, all vessels, without distinction, are bound to display 
a common light. 

While the foregoing was preparing for the press accounts arrived of 
the fearful collision between the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
vessels the Erin and Pacha, by which the latter was lost. We preserve 
the account as it appeared in a Southampton paper, for it shews a total 
disregard of all laws of passing vessels, and which, had they been followed 
by both vessels, the catastrophe which ensued would have been avoided. 
In many cases, and especially in this of the Pacha and Erin, had either 
vessel slackened her speed for a few minutes while doubting, the col- 
lision would have been prevented. But the rule of the road, at any rate of 
steaming, port the helm, would have been sufficient. 


The calamity occurred off Mount Formosa, in the Strait of Malacca on the 
night of the 21st of July, when the Erin, also belonging to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, ran into the Pacha, and within three or four minutes after 
the collision the Pacha went down, with a loss of sixteen lives, chiefly firemen, 
stewards and two passengers. The following are the details:—Both vessels 
were iron, and of a superior and recent construction. They were built in this 
eountry, and had not been long out in India, engaged in carrying the mails and 
passengers from Calcutta up to China, in combination with those of the com- 
pany’ steamers which brought the more heavy portion of the mail and freight 

m Suez to Bombay, &c. The Pacha was commanded by Captain Miller, an 
experienced navigator, and her crew, with officers, engineers, stokers, seamen, 
and others, amounted to about fifty-one. 

Captain Macqueen, who took out the Pacha from Southampton, was in com- 
mand of her until she left Hong-Kong on her ill-fated voyage. Captain Miller 
succeeded Captain Macqueen, and he consequently lost his ship on his first 
voyage. Captain Macqueen is now the opium shipping agent at Hong-Kong. 
Captain Miller, before he took the command of the Pacha, was in charge of the 
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Peninsular and Oriental Gompany’s hulk at Hong-Kong. Captain Tronson who 
commanded the Evin, is the son of the late Mr. Tronson, who was the purser of 
the Great Liverpool, which was wrecked on the Peninsula some years since. 

The Pacha left Hong-Kong on the 10th of July for Calcutta, and touched at 
Singapore on the 21st of the same month, which she quitted at 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon of that day. Her cargo was a very valuable one, both in specie and 
merchandise. ‘There were several passengers on board, among whom were Dr. 
Briscoe, of her Majesty’s 59th Regiment; M. Hardouin, a French gentleman 
connected with the Mauritius; and two Chinese who had taken a passage for 
Penang. 

On leaving Singapore the Pacha proceeded in her ordinary course up the Straits 
of Malacca. The weather was fair with a slight breeze on. Her course was 

kept at north-west by west, but in consequence of the compass varying some five 
or six degrees to the eastward, and so giving her an inclination to the Malacca 
shore, she was steered a little more to the northward of her course. Mr. 
Grysdale, the third officer, had charge of the watch, and it would seem that 
the vessel had the usual different coloured lights on the larboard and starboard 
paddle—boxes, with others at the bow and foremast, in conformity with the re- 
gulations of the Trinity Board. About half—past 11 o’clock the officer reported 
to Captain Miller, that a light was observed on the starboard bow, and on Mr. 
Miller seeing it he considered it to be a ship’s light. Thinking, fron its prox- 
imity to the Formosa Shoal, that he could not pass to port, he directed the 
helm to be put a starboard. The vessel seen bearing the light was the Brin 
steamer on her voyage from Calcutta to Singapore and Hong-Kong, and last 
from Penang, and it would seem that on her watch perceiving the lights of the 
Pacha, which was about the same time as theirs was first noticed, Captain 
Trounson her commander, on learning the circumstance ordered her helm to be 
put a-port, a regulation as laid down by the Trinity authorities, when two 
steamers are approaching in the contrary direction and such is practicable. 
At this period the vessels were eight or nine miles distant from each other. It 
is represented that Mr. Miller in steering the Pacha off W.b.N. and W., thought 
he would run clear away from the shoal, and altogether out of the way of the 
Erin, as her course must have been seen. It is also stated that had the Erin, 
instead of porting her helm held her course, she would have gone three or four 
miles astern of the Pacha. The Erin’s light for some short period was lost 
sight of, it is said that it was being trimmed, and it would seem that it was 
unknown on board either vessel that the other was a steamer until a blue light 
was burnt on board the Pacha, this was answered by the Erin, and then the 
fact was ascertained that they were both steamers. The Pacha’s helm was still 
kept to the starboard, and nearly all the time the Erin’s was kept to port. It 
is alleged that at one time the Erin’s mast-head light was observed abaft the 
Pacha’s starboard paddle-box, the Erin steering as if to communicate with the 
Pacha, which it would appear the latter was striving to avoid. Perhaps in the 
end this desired “‘ speaking,” may prove to have led in a great measure to the 
unfortunate event. Both vessels steamed on, and shortly after midnight they 
came in close company. The engines were stopped and reversed, but a colli- 
sion was inevitable. They came together with a force that may be imagined, 
from the circumstance that the Pacha went down within three or four minutes 
after she struck. The ill-fated vessel received the shock just before the star- 
board paddle-box, the stem of the Erin going almost over her. The masts of 
the Pacha fell at the moment of the collision. 

The precise particulars of the collision will be seen in the letters we give from 
our own correspondences below. The scene that ensued at this awful juncture 
may possibly be conceived. With the exception of the watch on deck, including 
Mr. Miller, the master, the third officer, Drs. Briscoe and Fox, and the engi- 
neers, most of those on board were asleep below. The rush on deck is described 
to have been of the most frightful description. It was quickly observed that 
the Pacha was fast filling, and every one was doing his best to preserve his life; 
some climbed up the Ervin’s bow, others threw themselves into the sea and were 
picked up by the boats from the Erin, while several got into the quarter boats 
of the Pacha. Unfortunately, however, these could not be got clear of the 
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davits, and before the unhappy creatures who had taken to them ‘as a means 
of rescue could get away from them, the Pacia went down in 25 fathoms, drag- 
ging the boats with her. Some of the poor creatures were seen struggling on 
the surface of the water, but before aid could reach them they disappeared. 
The Erin sustained considerable damage, and her preservation may be greatly 
attributed to her water-tight compartments. Notwithstanding the water 
rushed in at her bows with much force, the other compartments kept her afloat, 
the water being to a great extent dislodged by the pumps, which were worked 
by the engines. She lingered about the spot where the Pacha went down until 
nearly 4 o'clock, in order to pick up anything that might turn up of the wreck. 
She then made for Singapore, which she reached in the course of the afternoon 
of that day, and where the fate of the Pucka and the marvellous escape of the 
Erin created the deepest sensation. The loss of life was then ascertained, and 
it was found that the number who had perished amounted to sixteen. They 
comprised :— Dr. Briscoe, of the 59th; M. Hardouin, the French gentleman; the 
two Chinese, (deck passengers); Mr. Grysdale, third officer; R. Orton, clerk in 
charge; T. Cooper, steward; and R. Wilkins, engineer’s servant; M. Johnson 
and T. Williamson, able seamen; C. Rose, J. Lawler, Dunne, and Robinson, 
stokers; E. Silverthorn, butcher; and Leech, officer’s servant. Dr. Briscoe was 
noticed on the after part of the wreck just before the Pacha foundered, and it 
is een that he perished in one of the boats which were dragged down 
with her. 

The loss of so fine a vessel as the Pacha, especially with such a valuable cargo 
as she had, must amount to a very considerable sum, She had on board forty- 
two boxes of gold bars, forty-seven boxes of dollars, nine boxes of gold dust, six 
boxes of sycee and other valuable property, amounting in the whole to 600,000 
dollars. The Erin also had a valuable freight, among which were upwards of 
1000 chests of opium for Singapore and China, much of waich was damaged by 
sea water. 

The fact of two steamers sighting each other at the distance of seven or eight 
miles in the open sea, and then coming in such fearful collision as to occasion 
the loss of life and property stated, has produced no small surprise. | 

The following graphic account of the catastrophe is from the pen of a party 
who was on board the Pacha:—‘“ We left Singapore at noon of the 21st of July, 
on our passage to Penang and Calcutta, and had got on very well until twelve 
o'clock at night, when we met the Erin, and by some means or another, at about 
seven minutes past twelve she ran foul of us, and in four minutes after the poor 
Pacha sunk from under us. We have lost from on board of us sixteen souls, 
and how the forty-one that were saved, were 80, God only knows; the thing 
was so sudden that there was not a chance to do anything to save the people. 
The Erin cut right into the middle of the Pacha; Burn and myself were asleep 
atthe time, Iheard the captain, Miller, sing out “Starboard, hard a starboard,” 
and I knew there was something wrong directly; I jumped up, put on my 
trousers, and ran on deck; but before I could get up the companion the Erin 
was right into the starboard side, and the Pacha’s foremast went directly. Well 
I ran forward and was coming aft again, when the first engineer told me the 
forehold was full of water and the ship gradually settling down, which she was. 
We ran aft to the quarter boats, and the people were lowering them down. I 
went to the companion for a tomahawk to cut them away. The people were 
crowding into them, so I got one of the life buoys and put it on, and just then 
the Paeha gave a plunge and went down head foremost. I had only time to 
jump and clear the rail and boats’ davits. The Pacha in going down sucked me 
under a considerable distance. It was certainly an awful moment to hear and 
see the waters gurgling and darkening over head; but, thank God, in a short 
time I rose and found myself among a heap of spars and I cannot tell what of 
the wreck. The scene around me wasa fearful one. The Erin was a short 
distance off, with the forepart of her nearly gone; and to hear the poor fellows 
round me crying out for somebody to come and save them was heartrending. 
The Erin immediately lowered down her boats and picked up fifteen of us that 
were floating—the remainder were got up the bows of the Erin. It is certainly 
miraculous how so many were saved, as it was only four minutes from the time 
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of the collision taking place to the time of the Pacha’s sinking, and thc Erin 
nearly as bad. When we got on board she was going fast down by the head ; 
however, they got a sail round the bows of the vessel, and after being there for 
three hours, went on to Singapore, where we arrived on the 22nd, at 2h. 30m. 
P.M., and next morning there was 7 feet water in the engine room, all the opium 
in the forehold ruined, and a great deal in the after one. There is not one of 
us that has saved a rag of clothes. I had nothing on but a shirt and trousers.” 

The following is a portion of a letter also from a party on board the Pacha :— 
“Tt was a beautiful night and calm, or we all should have been drowned, It 
was a most melancholy sight; we all had a hard struggle for life, and to see 
them as they got on board the Erin on the forecastle and round the capstan— 
all hands went down on their knees to prayers, and a clergyman on_ board 
returned thanks for those whose lives were spared. We were allin bed when 
it happened except those on watch. There was not a single thing saved belong- 
ing to any one. I am happy to say there were no females on board at the 
time.’ 

The Engineer's Report of the “ Erin,” 

After giving a detailed account of the accident, similar in effect to the pre- 
ceding, the engineer proceeds as follows:—“ We steamed on to Singapore, being 
then at a distance of 96 miles. We ran the ship ashore as far as we could get 
her on the beach; we found at low water two large holes, one in the port bow 
(the third plate from the keel) four feet long, and one on the starboard bow 
twelve inches square. Commenced at tide times to put patches upon them, 80 
as to get the ship off the beach before the neap tides. Iam happy to sa that 
the two bottom plates are completed, and the ship is hauled off the beach; we 
are now progressing favourably with the upper patches, and expect to sail for 
Hong-Kong in eight days.” 

We recapitulate the names of those 


Lost in the “ Pacha.” 


Grysdale, third officer; officer on watch at the time of the collision. M. 
Johnson, a.B,; J. Williamson, a.8.; J. Lamlor, stoker; J. Dunne, ditto ;—Rob- 
inson, ditto ; Cornelius Rose, ditto, aged 22—Hants; Robert Orton, head 
steward, aged 39—London; Thomas Cooper, steward, aged 22—Chelsea; Rd. 
Silverthorne, butcher, aged 24—Southampton; J. Leach, officer’s servant, aged 
16—Wilkins, engineer’s servant; and four passengers—Dr. Briscoe, M. Har- 


douin, and two Chinese. 
Hampshire Advertiser, September 20th, 1851. 





Sartors’ Homes. 


United Service Ciub, Pall Mall, 
London, October 14th, 1851. 

Srr.— The happy results which have attended the establishment of 
“‘ Sailors’ Homes,” in many of our sea ports, only make the great im- 
portance of their extension more apparent, and even that of London 
with all the support extended to it, has unfortunately not the means of 
carrying its usefulness to one fourth of the extent demanded. What 
has been done for our Sailors’ Home, has been by individual exertion 
and benevolence, and looking to the immense sums that have been placed 
at the disposal of the Royal Commissioners of the Crystal Palace, so 
far beyond anything they could have calculated upon, and which must 
leave an immense Surplus Fund, I would urge the claims of our hardy 


tars, upon their notice, not however, with a view of confining my appeal 
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to our own seaman, but I would suggest that a handsome sum be ap- 
propriated for the foundation of a Home for the Seamen of all Nations; 
an Institution that would redound, not only to the honour of the great 
event it would help to commemorate, but bs responded to most heartily 
by every maritime country and as the career of the Crystal Palace; 
that splendid monument of British art and perseverance (justly called 
the World’s wonder) has come to a close after unparallelled success, allow 
me to remark that this success would have been unavailing without the 
instrumentality of seamen. 

It is a great stigma and disgrace on this much favoured country, 
not to try and ameliorate and raise the character of those men who 
have been so eminently serviceable to her, and brought the commerce 
of all the nations of the earth to her feet. 

Had England duly regarded the moral welfare and happiness of her 
Sailors, when she first began to colonize distant lands, by encouraging 
“ Sailors’ Homes,” and discouraging those haunts of vice, which now 
exist in every sea port, how different an aspect might this world at this 
moment have presented. 

But the Philanthropist must remember that unfortunately, the great 
evil of neglecting our Seamen does not end at home or with themselves. 
The Navy and Mercantile interest suffer generally from the demoralized 
and diseased state in which they again embark, carrying the moral 
contagion abroad and propagating it amongst thousands. To these 
deplorable results I have been myself but too often a witness. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W.H. Haz, Capt. R.N. 

To the Editor N.M. 


SHakiInas rrom Sureana.—By Mahmouz Effendi. 
(Continued from page 472.) 


“In the name of the Prophet—/figs!” “ Indjeer, Indjee, Indjeer!!! 
—such was the exclamation that burst from us as we threw down the 
Times of Monday, the 8th day of September in the current year, after 
having read therein the arrival at Southampton of the steamer Euxine, 
bringing from the ancient and ever prosperous port of Smyrna a miscel- 
Janeous cargo, among which figured in her bill of lading no less than 
forty-seven tons of figs! This sounds pretty well as the very first 
import of the season, and when the Euzine left her Ionian istalia other 
and larger cargoes of the same delicious fruit were ready for immediate 
embarkation. We happen to have noticed that, year after year the first 
figs generally leave a bp on or about the 22nd* of August, (almost 
without the variation of a day) and certainly after that date not a ship 


- *JIn 1849 the first export of figs from Smyrna occurred on the 22nd of August. 
See Times, “City article,” 7th September, 1849, and the Auzine sailed from 
Smyrna on the same date, or on the preceding evening in 1851. 
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sails for England without them. Well may we then in any autumn 
exclaim ‘ In the name of the Prophet, figs!’ 

The exports of Smyrna consist also of raisins and of other fruits, of 
cotton, goats’ wool, and raw silk, opium, rhubarb, gums mastic and 
tragacanth, drags, madder, olive-oil, valonea, carpets, galls, sponges, 
hareskins, copper, honey and wax, scammony, safflower, &c., &c. Nor 
must we omit gold fish, and last not least leeches! 

The Saucy Fanny (so often mentioned in our “ Shakings,”) 
notwithstanding the fear her chief mate had expressed of having to visit 
the Dardanelles merely for a “dirty ” cargo of Valonea, (for thus that 
officer termed this species of oriental acorn so coveted by British dyers, ) 
luckily escaped the dreaded infliction and was now more profitably and 
unexpectedly chartered with a general cargo for Harwich, that rising 
port of Essex, which bids fair again to become not only a place of large 
trade, but almost to monopolize the passenger traffic between London 
and Ostend, Antwerp, and Rotterdam. And we understand that even 
the Levantine merchants anxiously look forward to the day when by a 
steamer running from Harwich to Ostend they may accelerate their 
correspondence, and passing along the railroads through Belgium and 
onwards via Vienna, save two or three days of the time now occupied 
by the mails taking other and less direct routes. But into this question 
we must not here enter. 

The charter obtained by the Saucy Fanny had been finally ‘arranged 
to the full satisfaction of Captain Nicholas Collier, before he went on 
board the schooner-yacht Flat Fish to sup with Mr. Chatterton as men- 
tioned in our last chapter. And here, at this stage, with the permission 
of the reader we shall ‘call a halt,” in the real progress of our story, 
promising to resume our march inthe Nautical for 1852, Deo Volente. 
So that what here follows must be taken as a mere episode. 

The Turkish Tour seems to be becoming quite the fashion, but we 
hear on all sides, expressions of regret at the language of Anatolia and 
Roumelia, being so little understuod by English travellers. Now, those of 
our readers who visit Smyrna in men-of-war will probably be provided 
with the Nautical Magazine; and in this, in 1851, we ventured to pen 
a few papers entitled ‘“ Turkish for Tars,” which till some more elabo- 
rate contributions appear from abler hands, may possibly be found 
acceptable by tourists and blue-jackets. They are, however, regarded 
by their author as a mere step in the right direction, and as in short but 
the herald of better things from many quarters. Turkish is no longer 
unstudied in the navy. Captains Slade and Sir Godfrey Webster aré 
said to know more of it as yet, than any other officers, the former espe- 
cially. Others it is to be hoped are also following their example, and 
books from their pens may yet see the light. Turkish frigates are yet 
again destined to visit Spithead and Plymouth Sound, although in 
London the Crystal Palace is defunct. We have already and recently 
heard an Ottoman Admiral harangue in English, and we yet hope to 
hear an English Admiral speak Turkish. Let it not long Gi said that 
English officers are not good linguists; that, in the words of Shakspeare, 
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“They have been at a great feast of the languages and stolen the scraps.” 


On looking over our “ Turkish for Tars,” we cannot but plead 
guilty to sral omissions, and we hasten therefore, to insert part of a 
further vocabulary in short sections, to supply some few of the discovered 
defects. We may do more next year. The sailor certainly looks to 
the Nautical Magazine for information on this head, as well as on 
others; though the tourist may prefer seeking such knowledge in a 
Murray's Handbook .* 

Though there is certainly a lack of good English works on the Turk- 
ish language, there is no want of modern books for the edification 
of those who contemplate the “ Turkish Tour.” Numerous as the 
volumes are “the cry is still they come.” Pardoe, White, Slade, 
Urquhart, and bavard and Warburton; and Kinglake have been fol- 
lowed up by Macfarlane, Christmas, Neale, Fletcher, Margoliouth, St. 
John, De Vere, Ditson, Lear, Formby, Beldam, and many others; and 
this list would certainly not be complete without adding “The Devil in 
Turkey,” by Stephanos Xenos! Then we have the Hore Apocalyp- 
tice by the Rev. E. B. Elliott, a really astounding work, and the 
author’s explanation (at the end of his first volume), of the second or 
Turkish woe, foretold in the Revelations, should be carefully pondered 
on by all about to visit the East.f 

Not only in books of travel, but also in the English newspapers has 
attention been more than usually directed to the Levant in 1851, and 
although a perusal of the books may have tempted crowds of our tourists 
to hie forthwith to the east, the contents of our leading journals (no 
longer confined to the Suez railroad on the one hand, and to the question 
of Kossuth on the other) have certainly damped the courage of very many, 
and led them more prudently to turn their footsteps elsewhere. For 
gazette upon gazette has clearly shown that brigandage and piracy are 
again in the ascendant throughout the shores and waters of Greece and 
Asia Minor! Izmeer has not escaped a visitation or two; verily, verily, 
they have had divers ‘‘ Shakings” at “ Smyrna.” Notthatthe great . 
earthquake at Rhodes and Macrif extended its terrific movements to the 
Meles; no, no; but that scores of bold bandits and blood-thirsty bucca- 
neers have played off some of their mad pranks under the very nose of 


® A short vocabulary in English and Arabic is given in ‘* Usborne’s Levant 
Guide,” pp. 140, 144; and one in English and Turkish in “ Knight's Oriental 
Outlines,” p. 343. Stampa, the shipchandler of Constantinople, sells also, for 
twelve piastres, a work called “Words for the Windbound,” containing a long list 
of provisions, etc., in English and Turkish. Major Boyd has also published 
“ Turkish Interpreter,” Reid, an “ Outline of Turkish Grammar,” and Schro- 
eder, a “ 7urkish Craauie for Travellers.” Then we have David's ‘‘ Turkish 
Grammar” both in English and French. — 

t See Elliott, vol. 2, p. 442, Seeley, Fleet Street, “Cessation of the Turkish 
Woe and Sounding of the Seventh Trumpet.” If, as he seems to prove, the 
“ Cessation,” actually did occur in A.D.1774 (end of the Austro-Russian War) 
how fearfully near are we to the end! 

¢ Earthquakes at Rhodes, and Macri, lasted in 1851, from February to April, 
and the Sultan sent down Osman Pasha to make an official report of the im- 
mense damage done.— Morning Herald, May 16th, 1851. 
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Halil the Pasha of Ionia,* in addition to performing other exploits 
among the Fifty Islands of the Archipelago. Our tourists have indeed 
had good excuse for their timidity. 

Woe may record a few of these incidents, hereafter giving the authorities 
whence they are derived. We ourselves know the ground, and, from 
experience we earnestly warn our merchantmen and yachtsmen to keep 
a sharp look-out for the next six months at least. 


English. Turkish, ee. Arabic. 
Sunday......00. sooeeee bazar guni , Sunday...........0000. ¥evm-ul-ahad 
Monday......... Sauces Bazar ertési ” Monday........ ere Yevm-ul-esnéin 
Tuesday ...ccccccsceess Saly guni Tuesday... scccccoeeee KEVM-US-SEleCca 
Wednesday............ 1 charshembé Wednesday.......-.-. Yevm-ul-erbe’a 
Thursday ........0000 Pendjshembé Thursday......scccrers Yevm-ul-khamis 
Brida 9s sicwccsscevseses Djuma guni Friday ......... waeeeeas Yevm-ul-djumi’a 
Saturday...........-...Ujuma ertési Saturday........ sisedss Yevm-us-sebt ~ 

Turkish. Tus hish. Turkish. Turkish. 

0 Syfr 10 On 20 Iyirmi 200 Iki-yuz 
1 Bir 11 On-bir 30 Otouz 800 Eutch-yuz 
2 Iki 12 On-iki 40 Kirk 400 Dort-yuz 
3 Eutch 13 QOn-eutch 50 Elli 500 Besh.yuz 
4 Dort 14 On-dort 60 Alt—mish 600 Alti-yuz 
5 Besh 15 On-besh 70 Yet-mish 700 Yedi-yuz 
6 Alti 16 On-alti 80 Sek-sen 800 Sekiz-yuz 
7 Yedi 17 On-yedi 90 Dok-san 900 Dokouz-yuz 
8 Sekiz 18 On-sekiz 99 Doksan dokouz1000 Bin 
9 Dokouz 19 On-dokouz 100 Yuz - 1001 Bin-bir 
“ How many men, are you?” “ Nekadar Adem-syz? ”"—*‘ Ten.” “On.” 

First Prayer......... Sabha namazi Fifth Ae ge 0+. vatesi namasi 
Second oe fe t Euile eniast evening. ... 

about noon...... To pray ..............Namaz Kylmak 
bendy eseae .Lkindi namazi i bales for i Sette: namazi 

ourth Prayer ... P TALOTY ...c0cceees amaz-guiah 

after sunset..... Aksham namazi Mosque......... sdsbaves Djami or Mesdjid 
Sultan.................-radisha Governor..............2abtchi 
Chief Priest........... Mofti Ambassador..........Elshi 
Chief Physician .. .. Hekim Bashi Consul-General......Bash Konsolos | 
Judge! .....escceee oe Nadi ConBul......csccceee .-.. Konsolos 
Com.-in-Chief ....... Seraskier Vice-Consul..........Konsolos Vekili 
Lord High Admiral.Kapoudan Pasha Secretary.............- Yazidji 
Governor..........+... Boulouroudji Interpreter ..,........ Lerdjuman 
Governor...........+0. Muse 

Turkish. English. Modern Greek. 

hess eoeee seece eeeseeeee S@seeeeosee cia we ces sesaswasbsieccaecetes XRG 
Fend........s00: seauetacenees Seis IMO eisnccieeaves sivdsanevcn givens Kak6 
SeMiZs. ccccecsedsssesccsesce ast D Bbececeicssiciwesadensiss tes dciscek & DA 
Arik ....... Srueseabeaes eieshaens LOD o....ccccecsccsscceseseeeese- A hamnd 
OQUdjOUZ ...ccecrseceees bceeus Cheap....csccsees scecccescoveee Ke thind 





*Halil Pacha, ancien gouverneur de Smyrne, qu’ il a quietté par suite de 
mesintelligence avec le consul d’Angleterre, va trés prochainement se rendre 
a Rhodes, chef-lieu du gouvernment des iles de |’ Archipel qu’ il a a en 
remplacement de son ancienne ee Extract from “Le Pays,” Paris 
Newspaper, 13th September, 1851. 
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Turkish English. Modern Greek 

BONA cis cccseeccecsseusoecics DORE ycskewete ston Sexsevactasiecs Akrivo 
Bat ceeces seed dee wacaeseeadessenees DIGG -auccseeceessccascsssavecarss Kréas 
Sera D wicisiciiseisciivetevecece WAG eo vkci tener wcvenicoseetesees Krasi 
Sirké......... dveectetavcuecssase WADCRAP oc ciccesviccstuvsesacss Ksithi 
Su...... bi sevedasuducecceseeecssae W QUO P vase ssacceiscs tses¥eeseees Nero 
Zeitoun yaghy......cccccccres OU cvcevesccsweciacseacssseensenes Lathi 
Soud PERM, eon ae eee |) bli Meeeseesessescogeeseseaenenses Gala 
"TCDAL cisscseecentes Secwsuocsnese LOD scans sioctases Adu ceselesverese Arbati 
Kave,, ....ccccccesveece pacngeeaes COMCE is dievsisicnsecdass Sowweees Kafe 
Ekmek ........ccsceee setacacews Bread .....cssccecccees eweceenes Psomi 
Yer almasi ee Be dni ge agired ens POLE LO ass soniukc ok hace eonee eecoe Yedmila 
Bally Ke vocccsvacevuiensaxecacseees PAST jecsescahadesvsceass Jescuceses Psari 
Oun........ eabeusacecespeeaee Sac ek LOUR sccwvecnceveviaes ccccccecee AlCVFi 
SHORCP si svecsscesencreseasccsces Sugar ....... éwedewnecaweeececes Za’ hari 
PAPING§iiciciaccccesrssasseuvses RCO cscssvonsssvedessescusencess Rizi 
Taouk ..... Sestouseees ésena cece El O Wlecicoeccckedescecesecesccorss OF DItDe 
SiQn YT Otis csacscssscuscovnsnesIbele ossdseseddsteceucesseeceeves Voino 
Koioun eti......... Ses. Caeeeets MUttoicisss civcacscccesoss eeseeETOVIO 
Koioun .......csecseee sevececs ss SLOOP voveene eucesbauiéasesveaess Prévator 
KROte ht sessavicccciscceecccevecss Goat .....000. wauvaieseeneys oeeee Litha 
Yemmish ,.......ccccesccccccsece GO PUNE ii siusa sce sade rescaseaseneoes Porika 
ZEIOUN....scoseeee Scbecceveeses Olives ......scccvccceces iweaeeanye Eliés 

Saseuekeurs epeissicesaesereiens LLODCY scicieesaicess. anevcscecess MLOU 
POO ieccdescicnc ed ance deeseores CHEERG siasucccsciecieesievawerke Tiri 
TE OUS ci agensuccvecssevesiowesn ces a iiiccscassvereenecsoonavectees Alati 
Biber. .......00. scasavecsoussvens Pepper ...... seueues dueuiucwsese Pipéri 

GB e. sicvevessitisccadtve vac MAUSUAEG (ieenesessnvsasececceuse Sinapésporo. 


In looking over the above section the scholar will doubtless here and 
there discover in the mogern Greek, some similarity to the ancient tongue 
he has been taught at school and college; but if he visit the Levant, he 
will find his Oxford and Cambridge pronunciation most woefully at fault. 
The modern Greeks pronounce all their vowels as do the Italians and 
French. And the d becomes ¢h in pronunciation, thus Lathi (as [ have 
written it above) is properly written ladi, and yitha, yida. The island 
of Scio or Chios is pronounced by a Greek as if written in English He-o. 
Such differences are a great puzzle to the ear at first. But, we hope, 
although we must now bring our paper to a close, to refer again to 
Greek pronunciation, in a future chapter of our Shakings from Smyrna. 


Ox Jutrus Casar’s EXPEDITION AGAINST ENGLAND, in relation to 
his places of departure and landing. 


Greenwich, 17th October, 1851. 

Mr. Epitor.—My attention was ealled some time since to a commu- 
nication by Captain Martin in the Nautical Magazine, for July last, in 
which he has, with great courtesy, remarked upon a paper published by 
me in the Athenaeum of March 29th, relating to the invasions of Julius 
Cwear. I had not intended to enter at present into any further contro- 
versy on this subject; but I have derived eo much instruction from other 
papers of Captain Martin’s that I should be sorry to appear in any degree 
to slight his remarks. The little rejoinder which I have now to make 
would probably long ago have been in your hands, but I have been 
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absent from England, and unable to employ the first moments of my 
return on literary matters. My notice of Captain Martin’s paper, 
however, will not be very distinctly an answer. I shall first point out 
that, as regards the main arguments, the question stands where I left it; 
and I shall then submit to you a few notices on the incidental points 
which have been raised by Captain Martin. 

The positive argument on which I laid greatest stress as proving 
that Cesar sailed from the mouth of the Somme, is that marked (7) in 
my paper in the Atheneum. I have stated there that, so far as we can 
discover, the port to which Czsar returned was the same as that from 
which he sailed, and that Cesar’s words prove that his place of return 
was most certainly exterior to the country of the Merini, and that it had 
some close connexion with the city of Amiens. This argument appears 
to me irrefragable, and it has not been noticed by Captain Martin. 

The positive argument on which I laid greatest stress as proving that 
Cesar did not go from Dover in the direction of Deal, and therefore, 
that the beach of Walmer or Deal was not his landing place, is that 
marked (3), in which it is shewn that the tide was running in the wrong 
direction at Dover. Captain Martin has supposed that the changes in 
the Wantsum have produced a very great difference in the tides at 
Dover, a supposition which appears quite gratuitous; for the litoral tides, 
fairly out of harbour, depend solely on the great tides coming in from the 
Channel and the North Sea, which I suppose have not altered in any 
appreciable degree. | 

For these reasons then, I do not think that my general positions 
have yet been affected by Captain Martin’s comments. 

In passing, I ma add that, assuming (as I do) that the departure 
certainly was from the mouth of the Somme, no invader would be likely 
to attempt any place in preference to Pevensey Beach. The Romney 
Marsh Beach is excluded, because, if Cesar had first attempted the 
beach under the Folkstone cliffs, he would have passed the good landing 
place to attempt the bad one, which is totally inconsistent with Casar’s 
character. Dover is too distant, and the navigation to it too troublesome, 
and the circumstances of the interior of the country do not suit Ceesar’s 
account. With Pevensey, the navigation is favourable, and all the cir- 
cumstances of the interior harmonize with Cesar’s account. 

I shall now remark on the incidental points raised by Captain Martin. 

Page 337, Ist paragraph. Captain Martin speaks of the traditions 
in the Saxon era. For these there is not the smallest evidence. The 
extirpation of the Britons by the Saxons (partly by slaughter, partly by 
ex ulsion) was the most complete known in history. Not a word of the 
British language was left, except in the names of a few places; and there 
is no reason to think that a single tradition was left. I may add that, 
so far as I am aware, the British writers of the Roman period (Gildas, 
Nennius, the Welsh Triads), have not preserved any tradition of Caesar's 
landing. And it is evident that if any tradition had been preserved, it 
would not have been of Czsar’s transient invasion, but of the invasion by 
Claudius, almost a hundred years later, which terminated in the conquest 
of the island. 
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In the next paragraph mention is made by Cmsar’s descendants fol- 
lowing the same line as the first invader. Captain Martin, I think, has 
overlooked the difference between entering a hostile country for the first 
time, and entering it when possession of some part of the coast is assured. 
The first invaders must enter where they can, but those who have mili- 
‘tary possession of, or undisputed access to a long line of coast will choose 
the most convenient place. After the convention of Cintra, every 
English soldier entered Portugal by way of Lisbon; but will Captain 
Martin conclude from this circumstance that the first British landings 
was not effected in Mondego Bay? 

In page 339, last paragraph but one, Captain Martin assumes that, 
‘the Portus Iccius of the Roman navigators has always been conceded 
to Boulogne.” To show how little universal this concession has been, 
I will quote from asiugle page of D’Anville’s Memoir, the following 
opinions:— 


Cluvier, Sanson, and P. Je Quian have fixed on...... Boulogne. 


De Valais, on.........cccsecccecccces Se Seaannes sansecees Etaples. 
Chifflet, on .ccccccssesccovcceccccsscesccs Mardyk (near Dunkirk.) 
Others OM ..cceccoccsceeses Pere rere err re err seu denys Calais. 
Malbrang on .......eseeeoeees rrr ere coset. Omer. 
Ducange and Camden, 01 .. sscccocccseceersccvcesee ces Wissant. 


D’Anville himself has fixed on Wissant, for reasons perhaps the flim- 
siest that ever guided an antiquary. 

In page 342, I do not understand why Captain Martin is so anxious 
to reduce Cesar’s fleet to 600 ships, when I have quoted Czsar’s very 
words that ‘more than 800 were in sight at once.” But let us advert 
to the capabilities of Boulogne. Czsar’s ships were as small as Captain 
Martin supposes, but there is an element of calculation which will guide 
us better than either the number or the size of the ships, and that is the 
number of men. The fact then is this, that, after a continuance of 
north-west winds, which would render it impossible to make any pre- 
parations outside of the harbour, at one tide Ceesar floated off ba 
one thousand fighting men, besides camp-followers and sailors, probably 
amounting in all to forty thousand souls. Could this multitude, or one 
fourth of this multitude, have been floated out of Boulogne? I do not 
believe it. The citation of Napoleon is not to the purpose, because he 
never made the attempt; but I doubt whether at one tide he could have 
boated off five thousand soldiers from Boulogne. 

In page 343 there is a citation from the Rev. John Lyon “ where 
the sea was confined between two hills.” These words are utterly un- 
supported by Cesar’s account. There-is not a word of being “confined 
between two hills.” And I apprehend that no Admiral in his senses 
would think for a moment of sending his boats into a creek, where they 
could be attacked on both sides at once. 

Page 344, line 11, “S.S.W. wind.” The wind had been blowing 
from S.S.W., on the preceding night, but there is no evidence that it 
continued during the day. The word used by Casar (nactus), which 
is not “having,” but “having found,” or “having obtained,” seems 
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to imply that there had been a calm, and the breeze which chen rose 
might very well be from the east. 

Page 845, Captain Martin eonjectures that Ramsgate is Romane- 
gatt. This is not the opinion of the best antiquanies. The British 
name of Thanet was Ruim “the promentory,” (a sense in which the 
word Ru or Rhu is still used in the Hebrides), and Ramsgate was pro- 
bable Ruims, gate, the entry into Ruim or Thanet. 

Page 846, Captain Martin says “a wall trained aad highly disciplined 
army requires those clear downs which A. B. G., seems to think they 
would avoid.” How this misrepresentation of A. B. G's. opinion (the 
only ane which I have remarked) has orept io, I cannot imagine. I 
have only stated what appears throughout Casar’s account, that every 
hattle was fought (aah against Caesar's wishes, I have no doubt) in a 
woodland country, and that after every defeat the British fled into the 
forests, not into small groves, but into forests. And the strong fortress 
which Cesar stormed was in a forest, 

In page 349, there is a quotation from the Rev. John Lyon, which 
is very well calculated to mislead, ‘‘that he sailed from the most com- 
modioys port in the province of the Morini, which was the nearest pas- 
sage to Britain.” This is singularly inaccurate. Cesar says that he 
sailed from the most commodious port, and he says that the passage 
from the Morini to Britian was the shortest, but no where does he say 
that his port was in the country of the Morini, or that the line of pas- 
sage which he took was the shortest. 

I trust that I have now in some measure cleared the ground for 
further speculations, and requesting your indulgenes for the ocoupation 
of so mueh of your space, I beg to subscribe myself, Mr. Editor, your 
ie faithful servant, A, B. G. 

@ the Editor, N.M. 


re rn ee. ee ey 


Paciric Hurricanes. 


Sydney, June 2nd, 1851. 

Sia.—When in June last J forwarded you a copy of Captain Courtnay's 
letter to me giving an account of the hurricane he eneountered in the vicinity 
of the Navigators sivas there appeared to me to be an error in his stating 
the shift of wind at the Island of Upolu to have been from N.W. to S.W,, 
instead of S.W. to N.W., and as I was desirous to have an authentic means 
ef correcting it, Captain Cuthbert, who eommanded the bark Favorite, 
arrived here shortly after, and from him I obtained a copy of his log for the 
purpose of forwarding it to you, but observing the barometer to have been 
so extraordinary low, (27°05), it occurred to me that it might have been 
effocted by the occasional shocks the vessel sustained, therefore determined 
to await some other arrival by which I might learn if any notes had been 
taken on theisland to confirm it. By the arrival a short time since of Mr. 
Williams, the American Consul, I learn that there was no barometer on the 
island, but he favored me with a loan of the Samoan Reporter, for July, 
1840, which states, 

“That on the 5th of April, we had @ hurricene not only unusually late in 
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the season, but also very sudden and severe. It was sdarcely felt on the 
island of Savaii, one side of Manona escaped; but all along Upola, it 
raged with fearful violence, it extended to ‘Tutuila, but was no: felt there to 
the sume extent as on Upolu. It commenced to blow in the morning from the 
south, shifted to the west about mid-day, and by 2 ev m., bread fruit and other 
trecs innumerable were laid low, apwarde of 2,000 native houses, ohapels, 
and other buildings were in rains, and three vessels in Apia Harbour were 
driven on shore among the rocks.” Seeing that no further information is to 
be obtained, I now aecompany this with the before metitioned copy. 
I am, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servatit, 
To the Editor NM. Samui Astwonn, 





Extract from Capt. Cathbert’s Loy af the hark Facortte, wreched in Apia Har- 
bour, Island of Upotu. 7 


** Friday, 5th April, 1850, at 12h. 30m. a.m., heavy rain with lightning and 
thunder; at Gh. a.w., strong breeze at south, barometer 29°25; at &h. 30m 
let go the starboard anchor then 50 fathoms out on the port bower, barome- 
ter 28°50, down royal and fop-gallant yards. At 9b. 30m. gale increased. 
gave 10 fathoms more starboard bower cable, barometer 28:10 fast falling, 
American went on shore, keel say ped up alongside. At ilh. «.M, strong, 
hurricane at south west, striking the ship, when she struck on the starboard 
side, but not heavy enough to do any harm. At 12h. 43m. shifted suddenly 
to north-west catching the ship on the starboard side, when she instantly 
swung round head inshore, then tried to set fore-top-mast stay-saily but i¢ 
instantly blew to ribbous, she then fell foul of the American ship Hereules, 
and unshackled the starboard eable to eleat the American ship. She 
forged ahead and carried away her bowsptit, thet? struck heavy, and fell over 
on her Jarboard beam ends, then cutting away, hurricane then increasing with 
terrific fury, barometer Sh. v.m., 2750 at dark, baromteter stilt falling, 
and tlre hurricane on the increase every hour, (hen made fast front the ses 
flying over, barometer 27:30. 

“Saturday, April 6th, at th. a.m., dreadfal guste, hurricane still on the 
decrease, barometer 27 30. At Zh. am. struck by a sea wher she bilged, 
and filled. At 2h. 15m. the height of the hurricane, barometer 27°05. At 
2h. 20m. barometer began to rise.” 


Navuricayu Norices. 


New Liaut 1x Boston Bay.—Important to Mariners:—We learn from 
the Journal, that it has beer determined to light up the old Light-hotse at 
Scituate, which was abandoned after the construction of the ene oe on 
Minot’s Ledge. The new light will be a single red light of the first class, 
and cannot, therefore be mistaken for either of the other lights in Boston 
Bay. The old light at Scituate was a double white light. We believe the 
re-lighting of this ltight-house will be found to be a great convenience to 
the mariner, the more especially as it is extremely doubtful, indeed alfogethet 
improbable, that the litfle light ship at Minot’s ledge wilt be able to fold ott 
to ier moorings duting the coming wintet. 

Boston, September, i the new fight-Nouse at Scttuatets to be illuminated 
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on the Ist day of October. It will show a brilliant red light. Measures are 
to be taken to erect an iron shaft on Minot’s Rock.— Buston Fost. 





Bxacons IN THE Bar oF Funpy.—The “ St. John Courier'’ states that 
Mr. John Murray, branch pilot, has placed beacons upon several headlands 
on the New Brunswick side.—On Halfway Point, about eight miles fiom 
Partridge Island, between Negro Head and Musquash Head, a white horizontal 
stripe, about five feet broad, and which shows about forty feet long.—Split 
Rock, off Musquash Head, is distinguished by seven white balls, six of which 
are distinctly visible at a distance of ten or twelve miles in clear weather.— 
On Musquash Inner Rock, to the westward of Split Rock, a white vertical 
stripe, which is visible from the westward, with two of the balls on Split 
Rock ; but on coming up the bay, when the stripe is lost sight of, the whole 
of the balls on Split Rock are seen.—Gooseberry Island has the letters ‘ G. 
I.” marked on it, and the top of the pinnacle painted white. The white 
mark can be seen at some distance from the south-west, but the letters are 
only visible when the island bears north. 





Por Rocx, Huai Gare Cuannet.—New York, August 5th, 1851.—The 
float or operating vessel, now moored in Pot Cove, will be anchored over 
Pot Rock to-morrow. She will display a white flag at masthead, and a red 
light during the night.—It is very desirable that the large steamers, while 

assing through the Gate, should slacken their speed, as the great swell caused 

y their unusually rapid progress through the channel, will greatly interfere 
with the operating vessel.—This vessel or float is seventy-two feet long, twenty- 
two feet wide, with the bow and stern terminating in a point. The sides are 
wrought iron cylinders, painted red. The float will drop four anchors, one at 
— quarter. It is also furnished with one of Francis’s metallic life-boats aa a 
tender. 

Beacons have been placed on Five Pound Island Point, the Harbour Rock, 
and Black Rocks, in Gloucester Harbour. That on Five Pound [sland Point 
consists of a pyramidal rock, weighing eight tons—a shaft of iron projects from 
the top, having a ball on the end. That on the Harbour Rock is simply a 
shaft of iron with a ball on the top. On the Black Rocks is a similar shalt of 
iron and ball, but it is much higher, and is supported by four iron braces. 





Captain Turnbull, of the British barque Elora, at San Francisco, Aug. 4, 
reports that the island of Clipperton, in lat. of 16° 16’ N., long. 109° 20’ W., 
marked as a mere rock on all the charts of the Pacific, he saw lagoon coral 
reef attached to it stretching six miles to the westward. 


The barque Lady Suffolk, at San Francisco, June 2], lat. 33° N., long. 
134° 50’ .W., hooked a gannct (sea bird), with a piece of canvas round its 
Mery written on—“ Barque Euphrosyne, June 11, lat. 35° N., long. 145° 








Tue Dartmovutu Castie Licut.—This acquisition to the harbour of 
Dartmouth, and a great accommodation to the shipping taking shelter 
here by night when suddenly overtaken in the channel by the storms 
has again been erected, and on the night of the Ist of October, its deep 
red rays shone once more seaward, showing the seaman his way clear 
into safe anchorage. The Start light being a revolver, and of a bright 
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colour, the Dartmouth harbour light is fixed, of a deep red colour, so that 
one cannot be mistaken for the other, and both will serve as good guides for 
the weather beaten mariner on the coast of Devon. ‘Two smart cutters, the 
Ranger and Fanny, with able and experienced pilots on board, are now 
fitted out and sent to sea by the enterprising inhabitants of our town, so 
that by their exertions, and the facilities, both nataral and artificial, which 
the port otherwise affords for shipping, we anticipate the time is not far 
distant when the harbour of Dartmouth will again be prominent among the 
seaports of England, as a rendezvous for the yacht, as well as the steamer 
and sailing merchant ship. 





Trinity-house, London, 3rd September, 1851. 

Notice is hereby given, that, by direction of this corporation a black buoy, 
marked ‘ Mid Channel Rock,” has been placed near to a rucky patch at the 
entrance of Milford Haven. 

The buoy lies in six fathums at low water spring tides, about a cable's length 
W.b.N., from a shoal spot, having only three fathoms on it, and with the fol- 
owing marks and compass bearings, viz. :— 

The Flag Staff at St. Ann’s, just open west of the Low Light 


house. . , ; ‘ ; : - « N.b.W.3W 
The Fort on the Stack Rock, just touching the south part of 
Thorn Is!and yj ‘ ‘ : . . ; . EEN. 
Mr. Davis’s House, its apparent length on Dale Puint . NE. BN. 
By order, 


J. Heapert, Secretary. 


—- ame 


Trinity-house, London, 30th, September, 1851. 

The permanent liyht-houses which have been in course of erection in Sea 
Reach, being now completed. Notice is hereby given, that the lights, both 
at the Chapman Head, and at the Mucking Stations, are now exhibited in 
those structures, and the temporary lights discontinued. 

Chapmun Head ;—the light at this station burns at an elevation of forty feet 
above the Jevel of high water spring tides, and is of the usual or natural color, 
except that upon the line of bearing of the East River Middle Buoy, viz., S. 
E.b.E. 3 E. from the light-house, it is coloured red, which colour extends to the 
eons to the light-house on Southend Pier, in the direction E.b.S. 4 


Mucking;—the light a this Station burns at an elevation of furty feet above 
the level of hight water spring tides, and is.of the usual or natural colour, except 
in the following directions, in which the light is colored red, viz. :— 

_ il the direction E.b.S. 3S. which clears the Scars and Chapman 
ead. | 

2nd.—On the line of bearing S.W.b.W. from the light-house, in which dir- 
ection it strikes the Spit of the Oven’s Shoal, a short distance outside the nine 
feet mark of low water spring tides. 

3rd.—On the line of bearing S. 3 E. from the light-house, a narrow strip 
of red light is shewn for the purpose of marking the direct line of bearing of 
the West Blyth Beacon. 

Note.—The above-mentioned bearings are Magnetic. 

By Order, 
J. Haenpert, Secretary. 
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ATLANTIC VIGIAS. 


Ship Marmion, at sea, dugust 8th, 1851. 

Sigz.—In your March number for this yeur I perceive (page 158) a notice 
of a supposed bank, south-west from the outer edge of the Bank of Newfuund- 
land. Having a distinct remembrance of finding very cool water about this 
vicinity, that puzzled mea little at the dmert have been overhauling my 
private log for several voyages past, und have sent you true copies of my route 
&c., for three or four different voyages and at different months of the years, viz : 
May, Oetober, 1846; April and August, 1846; February, 1849. But I 
never found the air vary so much except on and near the bank. 

My own log being kept merely for my own reference &c., you may perceive 
I write about a subject just what my thoughts are at the time, and in May, 
1846, I felt strongly persuaded that there were soundings where we had the 
water so cool, and 1 do not dipute now but there are. Still I think it is most 

robable it may be cause’, by acurrent, a body of cold water borne on the 
oacns ef the guif current. I think the¢ Commander of the Corsair, will often 
find veins of colder and warmer water if he travels that route frequently. And 
it is looking for a thermometer to prove too much to suppose there must be 
a rock or shoal, because of achange of this extent in temperature in this 
Vicinity, because such strong currents exist at times, running perhaps in com- 
paratively narrow strips. Again I have found that at certain seasons of the 
year the ocean is colder to the eastward of, than on the Grand Bank. ‘This I 
presume is easily. accounted for owing to such vast bodies of ice coming down 
along the eastern edge of the bank. 

It would appear that some are so credulous as to believe in numerous vigia, 
&c., while others again are so sceptical they will believe nothing of the kind ; 
no not realities unless they see it, 1 remember very well an old Mediter- 
ranean skipper, who said in my hearing he did not believe the island of Alboran 
existed. We had been beating about off there for five ur six days on our 
passage up, and were expecting to see it two or three times, He laug':ed at 
us for our pains and anxiety on that head. 

The following voyage we went to Odessa again, and one fine morning, 
nearly calm, just about seven bells, the second officer observed ‘“ that looks 
like the land,” and sure enough there was Alboran, a low sandy island, and 
we lay becalmed in sight of it for nearly two hours, the current setting to the 
westward and the next day we made it again. I sailed with another master 
who believed in the existence of the “Three Chimneys,” but would not credit 
the existence of Rockall util the last voyage I was with him we made it. If 
any of those rocks exist in the Atlantic it is very strange indeed that so much 
as this sea is traversed, we should have nothing definite regarding them. Our 
Nautical Instruments are far superior to what they were, and perbaps I may 
be bold enough to say there are as skilful and attentive navigators in the 
present age as ever existed. I do not hesitate to say there is a great improve- 
ment to my own knowledge. No doubt many navigators keep a look-out 
without saying a word to any person when they are in the vicinity of those 
bugbears of the deep -—Devile Rock, Three Chimneys, &c. But J have never 
yet fallen in with any person who has seen any of those terrors, though I bave 

nown several who well knew their position and have kept a good look-out 
forthem. Vessels in the Merchant Service have various reasons for exeusi 
themselves for not stopping when they see these dangers, but if @ boat woul 
not live to test the reality of it, your correspondent feels that he would haul 


® See Vol. for 1849, p. 217, 
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pretty close towards it to satisfy his optics, and weuld be willing to waste a 
few hours to determine the position of it. I am afraid I have tried your 
patience about these undetermined dangers, you are at liberty to insert or other- 
wise, the days runs I enclose you on the matter. 

Presuming you may not perhaps have seen so full an account of the clipper 
ship Challenge, I cut the enclosed out of a Newspaper the other day pur- 
posely for you, if you think an abstract of it worth insertion in your pages. I 
see one of my bottle papers, arrived at Truro, it is a gratification to hear of it. 
Last year another was picked up on Sable Island, but as I could not procure 
the date it was picked up I have not sent you any notice of it. Speaking of 
Sable Island, I have in my possession and seen several other English charts 
that have Sable Island laid down very incorrectly in longitude. I think Blunt’s, 
which is preferable to any I have ever seen, has the island a little too far to the 
westward, I should observe here, I mean the east end. I have never sighted 
the wes¢ end of it. 

Here are the conflicting positions of Norie, Blunt and Blachford :— 
¥rom the Epitome J. W. Norie. Blunt’s Chart. §Blachford’s Chart. 


eo 4 o / 6 4 ° / 
Eastend Sable 43 59 N, 5944 W. 43 59.N.5948W. 44 5.60 3 W. 
West end 43 564 N.60 94W. 43 57 N.60 14 W. 44 2N.60 31 W. 
I am well aware the most strict attention must be paid to the lead here, and 
that is the only thing to depend on when near there. Yet such errors, for 
errors there must be on one side, should not exist to mislead the unwary. 


We ener turn to these subjects and the letter from the brig Corsair, in our 
next.—ED. 





ExtraorpinarRy Friagut or Carrier Piagons.—A carrier pigeon which 
was let fly at Sarragossa at half-past 4 o'clock in the morning of the 28th 
July last, arrived at Liege, in Belgium, the following day at 6 in the evening. 
Twenty-three other pigeons which were let fly at the same time arrived in 
a short time after, and ninety-three obers stopped on the road. 





Sir JOHN Ross's CakRieR Pigroxs.—Our readers will remember our announcing 
in October last year, the supposed arrival at Annan Hill, near Kilmarnock, of 
a pair of the carrier pigeons which Sir John Ross took with him in the Felix. 
The lady by whom the birds were presented to the navigator, and others who 
had seen them in this county, were confident that one of the two which was 
caught at Annan Hill was one of the four pigeons given to Sir John. Incredible 
as it seemed that the birds could have returned a distance of 2,000 miles, we 
saw no reason to doubt it, and the fact seems now almost confirmed by what we 
learn on the arrival of the Felixin Stranraer. The pigeons were to be despatched 
when the party got into winter quarters; they were so despatched. As yet we 
have not obtained an exact date, but they were sent off about the beginning of 
October, upon an evening about five o’cluck. Two of the small balloons with 
which Sir John was furnished were made use of for the purpose; the old pair 
were attached to one, the young to another, secured in such a way that when a 
slow match, ignited at starting, had burned to a certnin point, the birds were 
liberated. The match was calculated to burn for twenty-four hours. A slight 
breeze was blowing from the north when the balloons were sent up; one went 
away steadily to the south, an accident happened to the other. The young 
birds were in that which got away, and it was one of the young birds which 
was recognized at Anuan Hill, on the 13th of October, as having been taken 
away by Sir John. We shall return to the incident when we procure the exact 
particulars.—Ayr Observer. 
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The Mercantile Navy ist (published quarterly), by Messrs, Bradbury and 
Evans, from the office of the Registrar General of Seamen is a good index of 
the improvement of our Mercantile Marine. We find the following among the 
several heads of information which it contains.— Officers of the Board of Trade, 
Members of Local Boards, Examiners, Shipping Masters and their Instructions, 
Fees to Shipping Masters, Regulations of the Examination of Masters and Mates, 
Names of the passed, Cancelled Certificates, Names of tho e who have received 
honorary rewards, Obituary and a considerable amount of other useful informa- 
tion important to our mercantile marine. We are also glad to see the Trinity 
House Notices relating to navigation duly preserved in this little volume, 
which we look on as an important and necessary appendage to the cabin table. 


; METEOROLOGICAL KEGISTER, 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
° From the 21st of September, to the 20th of October, 1851. 
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RA  A| Decimals. in the shade. Quarter Strength 
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3 > 9 A.M. ; P.M P pon | = s A M, P.M. = M.P.M A.M. | P.M. 

In DecIn Dec! © | ° | © | © | 

21 'Su. | 30 06 | 30°03 | 54 | 621 49 | 63] N N '8 38 bef 6 

z2 M. | 30-00 | 30:06 | 57 | 63 52/64] N N j|2 2 be b 

23 Tu.| 30°13 | 3013 | 54/67 44/68; NW] N ,2 1 bm bemr 4) 

24 W. | 30°16 | 30:12 | 59! 63 54/66} NE | N | 9 2 o be 

25 Th.| 2983 | 29-71 | 62/62; 53/63| 3 | swis 4 bem op (3) 

26 |F. | 29-71 | 2967 | 47 | 52° 45/53| NW) NW. 5) 5 qbc ghe 

27 |8. | 29°66 | 29°76 / 48 | 54° 45155|NWINW 4 4 bep (2 3 

28 Su. | 29-96 | 30°93 | 52 | 56 46 /57| NW > NW 2 2 b 

29 M. | 29-78 | 29:72 | 53 | 57° 39 | 58] SW | SW-4 4 

30 Tu.| 29-48 | 29-44 | 54 | 60 A7y sr) 8 | 8 | 5 4 |  qoaxe bep (4) 

I W. | 29°32 | 29:10 | 56 | 56 «49 | 59 8 8 |5 5 be qor 3) (4 

2 Th.| 29°34 | 29-40 | 52 | 60' 46 | 62/ SW | swi4a .3 bep 2) bep (3 

3 F. | 29°49 | 29°57 | 54 / 60/47/61] 8 Sj2 2 c be 

4 8. | 29°51 | 2u-5¢ | 58 | 62 51/63] SW!) swia 3 bep (2) be 

5 Su. | 29°62 | 2968 54/54 47/55] Wl] wis i4 qbe o 

6 M. | 29°72 | 2978 50/58 47); 57/ W wis | 3 qbep (2 bo 

7 ‘Tu.| 29°80 | 29-70 | 54 | 59 45 !60/ SW: swia ‘4 be bep (3 

8 'W. | 29°98 | 29°91 | 48 | 56 44/58] W | NW/ 4/8 b 

9 Th.| 2991 | 29-81 | 47 | 56 39/59] 8 | swi/l1 $8 ofr’ (2) or (4) 

10 F. | 3000 | 3008 | 60/65 54/66) NW! wf /2 be b 

11 8. | 30°26 | 30°24. 55, 64 51/65 | SW! gwili !2 o b 

12 Su. | 30°31 | 30:31 | 61 65 53/67| W | wia ia be o 

13 M. | 30-20 | 30:08: 57160 55/61] SW! gwi2'!4 o od 4) 

14 'Tu.| 2998 | 2392 | 58 | 57 53/58] Wi wie2|s be ° 

15 W. | 29°47 | 29-40 | 58 51 51/58} SW nw 3/4 or (2) or (3) (4 

16 Th.| 29°53 | 29:53 | 42/52 38 | 53| SW! swiss be 

17 'F, | 29°81 | 29°88 | 40/48 35' 49] W |NwW'3 | 2 bem bem 

18 8. | 29:96 | 29:94 | 50 | 87 39) 58 | SW! sw 5 | 4 qo Ps 

19 Su. | 30°00 | 30°03 | 58 | Gf 52:62/ SW| wis i232 be o 
2;1 ° 


20 M. | 30°19 | 30°10 | 58 | 62 65 | 63) SW BW oO 


September, 1851.—Mean height of the barometer = 30°242 inches; mean temperature = 56°4 
degrees; depth of rain fallen = 0:37 inches. 


We have received a letter from Mr L. Urban, Chronometer Meker to the Danish Navy, con- 
taining « cescription of a Chronometer of his making, and tables of daily rate for twelve months 
from which a very superior trial number is deduced. These are far too lengthy for our pages, 
and we do not think our Chronometer Makers will lose much by their non-appearance, when 
they find that gold has been adopted for the Balance Spring, and among other things that the 
pees Seen to half seconds, besides which the following appears as the ground of its recom- 
men 

Our Chronometer Makers will not fail to appreciate this. * As noessential improvements hare, 
during the last half century, been made in England, where the greatest number of chronometers 
is manufactured, in the construction of these instruments, it may be presumed, &c.!" Why, it 
isin the very last half century that all the improvements have been made in chronometers. 
Verily Mr. Urban this statemont may serve your purpose among your countrymen, but it will 
not do for John Bull. Desciples of Earnshaw and Arnold think of this! 


Hunt and Son, Printers, 6, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 
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A Russtaw Maxriner’s Compass. 


SEVERAL years ago I was perusing an excellent article in the Nautical 
Magazine, on the Mariner’s Compass, by Mr. Walker. He describes 
and illustrates in a very clear and satisfactory manner all the inconveni- 
ences of making the southern half of the compass card heavier than the 
northern, and proposes his ingenious contrivance for retaining the card 
and needle horizontal, without adding any weight to the southern pole. 
The question occurred to me, why should we require the needle to be 
horizontal, when we all know that it has a great tendency to dip? Have 
we any reason, I may say any right, to force the nesdle to assume an 
unnatural position? Why should we persevere in forcing it through an 
arc from its natural inclination of 62° 12’ in the Black Sea, and no less 
than 69° in England, thereby voluntarily introducing all the consequent 
evils, as if purposely to display our ingenuity in overcoming them. 

I could scarcely dad any argument in support of this obviously incon- 
venient custom, and considering it the first cause of that inefficiency 
against which we desire to find a remedy, I began to look for a mechan- 
ical contrivance by which a single (and edgebar) needle could be kept 
ag near as possible in its natural position in every latitude, without inter- 
fering with the necessarily horizontal position of the compass-card; keep- 
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ing in mind that the compass is not required to be such a delicate 
instrument as that known as the dipping needle. 

After various more or less successful, and more or less complicated, 
devices for arriving at the solution of this problem, I found out one 
which I will now describe, and which has been tested and compared 
with the ordinary compass, during protracted cruizes in the Black Sea 
in small craft, in boisterous weather, and under the influence of the 
comparatively short seas, peculiar to all Mediterranean waters. Experi- 
ence has proved, that it is incomparably easier for the helmsman to steer 
by this inclined needle compass, than by that with a horizontal needle; 
and that whilst, during heavy rolling motions of the vessel, especially 
when steering courses near the magnetic meridian, the oscillations of 
the latter would be, for instance, one poiné on each side of the lubber- 
line, those of the compass with the inclined needle, would be half a point 
only, or as much as the vessel herself may be supposed to have in reality 
yawed on either side of her proper course. The explanation of the 
reason why the inclined position of the needle at first sight apparently 
Inconvenient, (because centuries have accustomed us to see it horizontal, ) 
should make the compass steadier, consists in the simple fact of the 
equal distribution of weights on both sides of the E. and W. line of 
the card; there being no other, except those by which the card is 
balanced horizontal previous to the needle being attached to it. In 
addition to this fact, it may safely be concluded, that the magnetic force, 
being allowed to act in the direction most agreeable to its full develop- 
ment, and at the same time being arranged in such a manner as to have 
no motion independent from the card, has more power for steadying the 
whole apparatus, and for retaining its intensity during any length of 
time. in fact, the card and the needle, each of them separately, and 
both jointly, tend in this instance to produce the effect of stability, and 
to counteract the disturbing influences; the one having been balanced 
to remain horizontal, and the other clinging with all its might to its 
natural inclined position. 

It is but fair to add, that after having tried my compass several years, 
I found that the idea of the utility which would arise from allowing the 
magnetic dip to be introduced in the construction of compasses, has 
occurred to several persons in England, at the same time or before me. 
But together with this discovery, I have found, and state it without the 
least intention to undervalue their merits, that none of the various 
schemes for restoring to the magnetic force of the compass needle its 
natural position, have been found to answer practically; and that, besides, 
in those compasses where the needle or needles have been adjusted in 
such a manner as to remain free to dip in high latitudes if they can, (or 
as much as they possibly can,) on account of their mode of suspension 
they were invariably balanced in such a manner, as to remain hori- 
zontal or nearly so in England. Besides a striking proof of their not 
being intended to dip, is in the fact that all the bowls for those com- 
passes have been made scarcely deeper than those for the horizontal 
needles. The reason for such inconsistency, lies in the various com- 
pass-makers’ opinions, that, “it is more ship-shape and snug,” as if 
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there was not room enough on board any size of ships for a deeper 
bowl, provided it was useful! and that after being magnetized, the 
horizontal compass needle “would incline the card only some 15° or 
20°,” which inclination of course it does not exceed, being unable, simply 
from the mode of suspension, to assume the angle of 66°, shown by the 
dipping needle. , 

The best among those contrivances as far as I know, is Pope’s single 
needle and another double needle compass. In both, the needles are 
left free to oscillate in the vertical plane, and in both, the axles of rota- 
tion, on the centres on which they are suspended, are above the centre 
of gravity of the needle, as may be easily seen by the sketches A and B. 
The same sketches will show, that if the centre of gravity be on the 
same vertical line with the point of suspension of the card when the 
needle is horizontal, it will recede from this line with the least inclina- 
tion of the needle, and thereby powerfully oppose itself to the tenden 
of the needle to dip. Fig. D, represents the principle advocated in this 
paper, and is annexed for comparison with Pope’s mode of suspen- 
sion. 

After this brief digression and without further discussion of other 
people’s schemes, I will at once proceed to the description of my. 
own, the obvious contradictions in which account for it not being used. 

A central portion of the card, (Fig. 1,) equal in diameter to the outer 
diameter of the central portion of the needle, is cut out of it.* 

A light brass plate, a a, consisting of acircle in which the capisscrewed 
and of two rectilinear arms, is screwed to the card, through these arms, over 
the central aperture, in the direction of the meridional line. The circle 
of this plate has on its upper, as well as on its lower side, in the direc- 
tion of the east and west, small semi-cylindrical grooves 5 6, for the recep- 
tion of the axles d d, of rotation of the needle. 

The ends of the needle e e, are edgebar, and the central portion is flat; 
the inner diameter of the latter being nearly equal to the outer diameter 
of the circle of the brass plate. Brass axles d d, are screwed in the sides of 
the central portion of the needle, transversely to its length; and so as to 
project about one-eighth of an inch inside of the central portion. 

When these axles are placed in the upper grooves of the brass plate, 
and the cap is screwed in its place, the latter presses the axles in the 
grooves, and by this precludes all independent movement of the needle. 

When the needle is thus affixed to the brass plate, its lower end (the 
northern in north latitude, ) is inserted through the aperture of the card, 
and the brass plate screwed to the latter. | 

When the plate, with the needle and the cap, is screwed to the card, 
the needle must be moved to an inclined position, making the lower end 
approach the north point of the card. After this, the card is put on 
the pivot, and if its north part proves to be lower than the horizontal 
line, drawn round the inside of the bowl, it will be a proof that the 


* It has been found useful in practice to make the east and west portions of 
the card heavier by screwing under it, in this direction a long brass plate O W, 
with a circular opening in the middle to correspond with the aperture of the 
card, and with two slides to balance the card horizontal. 
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needle is too horizontal; if higher, too vertical, so that the proper in- 
clination to which the needle must be adjusted, is made apparent by the 
horizontality of the card *, and the lower the cap is made, the more 
sensitive will the card be to the difference of dip, as the vessel 
changes her latitude. 

The diagrams FE and F will easily explain these self correcting princi- 
ples of this inclined needle compass. Suppose the line N S (fig E) 
to represent the true magnetic dip of the latitude in which the veseel is, 
and #8 the horizon, which in the bowl is represented by a line drawn 
round the inside of it in the plane of the card. When the needle is 
adjusted so as to form with the card an angle equal to Scs it will 
coincide with the dip and the card will be horizontal. Suppose, on 
the other hand, that the needle be adjusted ao as to form with the card 
an angle S’c s, greater than the dip, the natural tendency of the needle 
being to coincide with the dip, the point S’ would in the present in- 
stance strive to approach the point S, and the needle not being free to 
rabbe without the card, would elevate the northern part of the card to 
the point n’. 

If, on . con the needle forms a too small angle with the card, 
say S” cs (fig. F,) the same law tending to approach the point S” to S 
weal devccas the northern part of the Sard to the point n”. Thus, the 
apparatus will show itself whether the angle the needle forms with the 
card be correct to the dip, and if not so, how much it must be increased 
or diminished. 

On the vessel’s approach to the polar regions, the needle will require 
to be nearly esti _ Then, on account of the pivot interfering with 
such a position, it will be necessary to add to the Peete pole of the 
card, a portion of that differential weight, by which the horizontal 
needles are encumbered in ordinary latitudes. 

On the contrary, by approaching to the magnetic equator, the needle 
will require a more and more horizontal position, and, at last, a paral- 
lellism to the card. Although the needle may be brought very near 
to the latter position, it cannot attain it entirely, (without making the 
mode of suspension more complicated, as will be seen hereafter) unless 
taken out and screwed on the lower side of the card, to the same brass 
plate a a through the holes ff, provided in the needle for that pur- 
pose. There is, however, 6 simpler mode of using this compass when 
crossing the torrid zone. In a steam boat, for instance, when passing 
those regions in a short space of time, instead of unscrewing the brass 

late for taking out the needle, the card may be for the period balanced 
bstsontal and when the line is crossed, the card, (which for that pur- 


® [ have had formerly a vertical semi-circle affixed over the cap to the upper 
side of the brass plate, inside of the central ring of the needle, which semi-circle 
could show in degrees the angle to which the needle was adjusted; but dispensed 
with it entirely for the sake of simplifying the whole apparatus, and because 
a compass needle cannot, and is not required, to show the exact dip of the lati- 
tude of the vessel. Indeed it is quite enough for all practical purposes, that the 
needle should be within ten or fifteen, and perhaps even twenty degrees from 
the line of dip. 
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pose must be painted on both sides,*) may be reversed, and the cap 
screwed on the opposite side, the axles of rotation being shifted from the 
upper grooves of the brass plate to the opposite ones, without unscrew- 
ing the plate and taking the needle out, By these means, the southern 
pole of the needle, having been above the card in the northern magnetic 

emisphere, will be placed under it, agreeably to the new condition of 
dip to which the ship has 

It has been kindly observed to me (and that by a person whose 
thorough experience in the matters makes me consider his opinions 
highly valuable), that the described construction of this compass makes 
it better fit for local (in the widest sense of the word) than bor general 
navigation, that is, for vessels never intended to cross from one hemis- 
phere to the other; and although in my contrivance I have provided the 
means (as above described) for generalizing its use, I set out imme- 
diately after hearing those remarks, to remove every objection of this 
kind, and have finished by considering the following coustruction, illus- 
trated by Fig. 2, to answer all purposes. 

A meridional portion of the card, (equal in dimensions to the outer 
shape of the needle when viewed from above) is cut out; thus dividing 
the card in two equal portions. These halves of the card are kept 
together by a light drass bar a’a’, screwed under them in the direction 
of east and west, and raised in the middle to the shape of a trapezium 
to admit the cap. The latter has a vertical cu¢ in its top in which this 
bar fits. A small brass ring or cup, c, screws over the cap and the bar, 
and clamps the latter firmly to the cap. The cap has in its lower 
flange two grooves, bd, in the direction of the east and west to receive 
the axles of rotation of the needle dd, which are clamped to the cap by 
a threadmilled ring rr. The polar ends of each half of the candiare 
prevented from receding one from the other by small very light brass 
bent wires, each of which after the vessel has passed the line of no dip, 
are to be shifted from the upper side of the card to the lower, and vice 
versa, without unscrewing anything. If it is not considered nece 
that the needle should be a little lenges than the diameter of its coal 
these wires are entirely to be dispensed with, because, there will remain 
on the circumference of the card portions which shall prevent the holes 
from receding one from the other. 

If the necessity of having compasses correct in principle, for whatever 
latitude the ship may happen to be in is admitted, still there will be no 
reason to compel those, who never sail from one hemisphere to the 
other, to have equatorial compasses; and therefore, they may have those 
in which the needles cannot attain a horizontal position, but can easily 
be inclined to any angle between the horizontal and polar requirements. 
Looking back from the moveable needle, just described to the horizontal 
one, fixed to its card, and taking in consideration that there cannot be 
a great practical objection to the inclined needle being not exactly in 
the dip, I should propose, for ships trading in the limited space between 


* Of course, on the lower side, the points corresponding to E. and W., must 
be painted W. and E. 
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some given latitudes, such, for instance, as coasting vessels, and which 
will always prefer a cheaper compass, I should propose, I repeat, the 
mode of construction illustrated by fig. 8, and scarcely more expensive 
than the ordinary horizontal compass, but by far more correct in principle 
and efficiency. 

In this compass the needle must be expressly made for the dip of the 
average latitude, and remain fixed in two cuts made in the wide flan 
of the cap, by which flange the needle and cap are to be screwed to the 
card. The opening for the pivot of the bowl may be increased from 
that represented in the diagram, by cutting out greater portions in the 
lower part of the circle of the needle, as shown by the dotted lines. 
The height of the ordinary compass bowl for the inclined needle must 
be about the diameter of the card or the length of the needle, and in the 
bottom there must be a counterpoising weight. 

It is an undeniable fact, that, however much ingenuity, knowledge 
and skill shall be made use of in the endeavours to render the magnetic 
needle entirely quiet at sea (where so many disturbing causes act against 
such a state), it can hardly be hoped that we shall ever attain entirely 
this desirable end, because the best method of curing an evil consists in 
removing the causes of it, which in these instances will exist as long as 
the world; therefore, we shall never be justified if we do not introduce 
in our compasses all the remedies likely to advance us in attaining this 
object. 

"ite Sir W. Snow Harris belongs the honour of adapting to the mariners’ 
compass the calming influence which copper exercises on the needle, 
when it is vibrating from any extraneous cause, and it would be unjus- 
tifiable if on the mere plea of possessing any good mode of suspension, 
we should wantonly neglect this additional cure against the evils with 
which the compass has to struggle at sea. My experiments on the 
comparative merits of the horizontal and inclined needle having been 
made on those with brass bowls, it remains a question (which I hope 
will soon be resolved by experience) whether by inclining the needle to 
the dip, and thus increasing the distance of its poles from the copper 
bowl, we gain more steadiness by this natural cure, than we lose in the 
artificial assistance of copper. 

But whatever further experiments may prove, it is no longer a question 
that copper Aas a beneficial influence, and that the greater its mass, and 
density, the more we gain; therefore, it cannot but be useful to find the 
means to adapt it to the inclined needle. | 

These considerations have urged me to try some experiments in a 
rough, but fortunately conclusive way. I have found, that two copper 
rings (placed one above the other with the inclined needle inside of them, 
and so that each of the poles was near each of the rings) produced (not- 
withstanding the imperfect way in which the experiment was made) as 
great a calming influence on the needle, as one of those rings well 
arranged to have the utmost effect, could produce on the horizontal 
needle, which had both its poles encircled in the same ring. 

. This experiment gave me the idea of encircling the inclined needle in a 
solid copper spherical bowl, represented by the annexed diagram, in which 
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the letters c ¢ show the compass bowl, /Ja leaden ring, and g g glasees. 
I . 





For putting the card in this bowl, the latter must be cut in two nearly 
equal portions, in a horizontal direction, a little above its middle, go that 
the upper part will form the cover, and the lower Lang in gimbals as 
usual. | 

My only object in this communication, being a desire to add my mite 
to the general mass of useful knowledge for the benefit of navigation in 
general, I may be allowed to observe, that, possibly, Mr. Dent’s com- 
passes, which are found so very useful for boats, might be improved by 
a similar application of the inclined needle. On the other hand, I may 
be permitted to suggest, that looking at the mass of magnetism put in 
action in the highly finished standard compasses now adopted in the British 
navy, it may easily be imagined what aaa of superfluous weight there 
must be to counterbalance the card's tendency to incline under the 
action of the dip, and therefrom be concluded whether the self-correcting 
inclined needle card would not be an advantageous substitute to it. 

There is another suggestion, which I am desirous to submit; whether 
it would not be more conducive towards attaining a correct result in 
accordance with the laws of magnetism, if the refined and delicate ob- 
servations of the magnetic force, in various parts of the globe, were made 
with the inclined needle, instead of one on the scanpulscrily horizontal 

rinciple. : : 

J In ponelaiiea I will state, that the generous impartiably and encourag- 
ing approbation with which, I am proud to say, some of the highest 
authorities in those matters (whose attention has happened to be directed 
to it, and amongst whom suffice it to name Admiral Sir Francis Beau- 
fort,) have kindly declared this compass worthy of being tried on a wider 
scale, together with the experiments made in my own country, give me 
some reason to entertain the flattering hope, that at some future, and 
not distant period, many ships will be navigated to their advantage by 
compasses correct to the nature of the magnetic laws, there appearing to 

no justification for chaining the needle to a horizontal position when it 
requires to dip. G. B. 
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Procrepinas or H.M.S. Spuinx: Extracts from the Remark Book 
of Com, €. F. A. Shadwell. 


(Concluded from page 569.) 


AssuUmIN@ by way of illustration an imaginary example, let us suppose 
that observations were made at a place A, on May Ist, and May I 1th, 
and that it was found that 


h. m. 8. 
ses ot ener alow en en meet ine 6 45 14:30 
On May 11th, do. do- 6 45 10:10 
Hence the differance 4°20 


Whence we obtain the rate in the interim (interval 10 days) 
+ 0:42s. 
' Let the ship be then supposed to have sailed to a place B, and 
that 


h. m. 8. 

On May 18th, Chronometer slow on local mean i » 9 940 
at noon ‘ P is ‘ ; 

On May 28rd, do. do. 7 2 0°50 

Hence the difference 9-20 





and the corresponding rate in the interval (5 days) + 1-848. 
In determining the meridian distance between the places A and B, I 
apprehend the usual plan is to compare the last observation at A 
with the first at B, correcting the former with the mean rate in the 
interval. 
Thus in the present fictitious example, the rate at A was -++ 0°42s., 
and at B + 1°84s. hence the mean rate is 4+- 1°18s. Then we have 
h. m 8. 
May 11th, Chronometer on mean time at A, at noon 6 45 10°10 





Accumulated rate 1:13 x 7 791 
Chronometer slow at A on the Ist ; : 6 45 219 

Do. B, do e e 7 2 9°70 
Meridian distance between A and B . ' 7 = =7°51 


This I apprehend is a very usual method of treating the problem, 
the rit of the corrections for the supplemental error, being dis- 
re ; 

nie however, the first rate determined at A, strictly speaking 
belongs to the middle of the interval between the 1st and 11th, that is 
to the epoch May 6th, and the second at B to the middle of the interval 
between the 18th and 23rd, that is to the epoch May 20,5d., I think 
the value of the measurement would be improved by taking this into 
account, which may be done as follows. 

The mean rate corresponding to the epoch May 6th, has been assumed 
to be + 0°42s., and that on May 20,5d. + 1°84s., hence in 14°5 days 
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it has changed 1-42s., and on the supposition of an equal and uniform 
alteration +* —0-098s. will be the daily variation, which has taken 
place in the rate, whence its value on any intermediate day can be 
determined. 

Thus 0°42s. + (0.098s. x 5) = 0°91s. is the value of the rate on 
May 11th. 

And again 042s. + (0098s. x 12) = 1°596s. is the value of the 
rate on May 18th. 

Hence we have, proceeding again “de novo” and remembering 
that “> xs" — 1-258, is the new mean rate to be employed between 
May 11th and 18th. 

8. 


h, m. 
May 11th, Chronomter slow on mean time at A \ 6 45 10°10 
at noon : . ° 


Accumulated rate 1258. +7 ‘ : ; 875 
Chronometer slow at A on the ]8th 6 45 1°35 

Do. B. do. ; e e 7 2 9°70 
Meridian distance between A and B ; 2 17. 8°35 








This result is preferable in my opinion to the one previously obtained, 
but still I imagine not so satisfactory as the one that might be deduced 
by the treatment I adopt. 

In the determination of the rates by the observations made at each 
end of the chain, equal confidence is of necessity placed on the two deter- 
minations of the error on local mean time. Why therefore in determin- 
ing the meridian distance, should the 1st and 4th observations, except 
in so far as the deduction of the rate is alone concerned, be thrown over- 
board and the absolute errors of the chronometer on the respective local 
mean times be made to depend wholly on the 2nd and 3rd obser- 
vations? 

I always use the mean errors corresponding to the middle of the 
intervals for which their rates have been dstacmined: Thus in the ima- 
ginary case under discussion taking the mean of the errors of the 
Chronometer on local mean time at A, we find that on May 6th, the 
Chronometer was slow 6h. 45m. 12°20s., and in a similar manner at B, 
on May 20:5d., 7h. 2m. 5:10s. 

Hence we have,— 





h, m. 8. 
sa sa Chronometer slow on mean time at a 6 45 12°20 
Accumulated rate 1°13s. + 14°5s. . , 16°38 
Chronometer slow at A, May 20°5d. 6 44 55°82 

— Do. B, do. : ; . 7 2 6510 
Meridian distance A to B : ‘ , 0 17 9°28 








which I consider a preferable result to either of the two preceding. 
It remains to be shown how these principles are to be carried out in 

the measurement of a meridian distance, in cases when the place 
No. 12.—vVOL. Xx. 4. 
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visited is touched at intermediately in point of time to the period when 
the rates are determined. 

Suppose for instance that in the instance under discussion above, the 
ship in proceeding from A to B, had on the 13th May, touched at a 
place C, and that the error of the chronometer on local mean time 
(reduced to noon) had been found to be 6h. 52m. 12°70s. 

Proceeding on the hypothesis of equable and uniform variation of 
rate we have 0° 12s. + (0:098s. x 7) = 1:106s. for the value of the 
rate on May 13th. 

Whence we have *:*"%* — 0-763s. for the value of the mean 
rate between the 6th and 13th. 

Hence as before,— 


h m &. 
May bie a a acta slow on sass time a A 6 45 19°40 
Accumulated rate 0°763 X 7= : : 5°34 
Chronometer slow at A, May 13th , ‘ 6 45 6°86 
Do. C, do. ° - - 6 §2 12°70 
Meridian distance from A to C ‘ , 7 5°84 





I am aware that in the mode of proceeding, we disregard the refine- 
ment of the correction for the supplemental error adopted by Flinders, 
the improvements on that method proposed by Tiarks, and the still 
more elaborate elegancies of M. Daussy, but I confess that after reading 
and writing a good deal on this subject, and considering the matter in 
all its bearings, I have arrived for the present at the conclusion, that 
these highly laboured attempts to correct the inequalities of rate are 
scarcely supported by the present state of mechanical perfection of the 
chronometers themselves, or warranted by the probable mathematical 
precision of the observations themselves, which in strictness can only be 
considered an approximation to absolute truth. 

To return from this digression, for the determination of the meridian 
distance between Sincapore (Battery) and Hong-kong (Dent’s Wharf), 
by the observation at the former place on October 5th and 10th, and 
at the latter on October 28th, and November 13th. We have the rate 
and absolute error on the respective local mean times at the Epochs 
October 7, 5d. and November 3, 5d., and from the former we obtain the 
mean rates for the whole interval as follows:— 

8. 

‘Z— O44 

R—48°18 

Y— 3°48 

M+ 0:27 

A— 7:33 
And proceeding in the manner jane described. We find,— 
.m & 


Meridian Distance by Z—O 41 10°87 
~ R—O 41 = 17°26 

Y—O 41 18°40 

M—O 41 26°56 

A—O 41 20°72 

O 41 18°76 


a SE ee 
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Five chronometers, greatest interval between the observations, 18 
days, greatest difference between any two of them 15°69s. 

The reduction to Victoria Cathedral (Mr. Raper’s position) is + 
0:26s. | 

Whence the Meridian distance between the two places becomes Oh. 
41m. 19-023. 





Excepting a brief visit to Whampoa and Macao in the early part of 
November, the Sphinx, remained at Hong-kong until November 26th. 
The weather being occasionally very cloudy, I had no opportunity of 
rating the chronometers towards the end of the month by equal altitudes, 
but on the 24th, obtained the errors of the chronometers on local mean 
time by single altitudes (4.M.). 

On the 26th, at 8 a.M., we proceeded to the northward. We were 
no sooner clear of Hong-kong, than we had a strong adverse Monsoon 
anda heavy head sea. I observed the wind evinced a tendency to 
follow the trend of the land. We kept at a reasonable distance off shore’ 
going outside all the islands. 

On the 28th, at 1 p.m., we arrived off Amoy, and after anchoring 
for an hour in the small and snug harbour formed by the Tae-tan Islands, 
which should be entered cautiously bya large or a long vessel, as there 
is no great overplus of room, we proceeded up the harbour and anchored 
off the Cornwallis Rocks. | 

Amoy, rich in filth and stinks has claims to be considered as the 
“‘ Brentford ” of the Celestial Empire, a high position on the pedestal 
of impurity, when we consider that Brentford is the nastiest town in 
England, a fact which a six years residence at school there has forcibly 
impressed on my memory. 

We obtained a sight on shore (A.M.) for the chronometers on No- 
vember 30th. 

We left Amoy on the morning of December Ist, and proceeded on- 
wards to the northward, we had a stiff Monsoon and heavy head sea, on 
our passage up. The set of the current was much against us, especially 
in the Formosa Channel. 

At 4h. 40m. p.m., on the 4th, we were off the Hie-shan Islands. 
The fire of the Monsoon was fast slackening. At noon, Video bore 
north 108° and we steered to make it accordingly, expecting to see at 
about 2h. A.M. on the 5th. 

Land was reported at 11h. 30m. p.m., which rather surprised us, and 
not being able to make it out and passing at 2h. a.m., some rocks which 
we could not reconcile with our supposed position on the chart, we 
eased aud stopped the engines and waited for daylight. 

At daylight we found that by an indraught into the Chusan Archi- 
pelago we had been set considerably to the westward, which shows that 
great caution is necessary in passing these shores at night. 

We made Gutzlaff Island soon after noon, and at 6h. P.m., came to 
for the night inside the Yang-tse-kiang in 43 fathoms. 

At daylight on the 6th, we wayed and proceeded onwards. At ]h. 
P.M., anchored at Woo-sung. 

At daylight on the following morning we proceeded up the river to 
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Shang-hai without the assistance of a pilot. We wayed at daylight 
soon after the ship swung to. the ebb, the tide then beginning to run 
strong. At 8h. getting into a very shoal part of the river, the engines 
were eased and stopped, and the vessel allowed to remain stationary to 
await the rise of the tide. At 11h. 40m. a.M., we proceeded, the water 
mean while having fallen to 13 feet, while the ship was drawing 13 feet 
11 inches. 

I may observe here that a somewhat loose opinion prevailed at Shang- 
hai, that the river was gradually filling up. Possibly it may be so, but 
more probably it is only the form of the cheanel that alters. 

At Shang-hai we obtained equal altitudes for the chronometers, on 
December 10th and 18th, by which a new rate was determined. 

We left Shang-hai on December 21st at 9h. a.M., got clear of the 
mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang soon after midnight, and disconnecting the 
— sailed down towards Hong-kong, keeping well clear of the 
and. 

At lh. 15m. a.m. on the 26th, we made the land to the eastward of 
the Lymoon passage, and standing off and on till daylight, connecting 
the wheels and getting the steam up we finally anchored in Hong-kong 
Harbour, at 8h. 30m. a.m. During our passage down the coast we ex- 
perienced a southerly set of from fifteen to twenty miles per diem. 

Sights by equal altitudes having been obtained on shore, on December 
27th and 4, 6d, (January 15th,) an interval of 19 days, we obtained 
data for the determination of the absolute errors at the mean epoch and 
also for the rate at that period; and from these data we proceed to dis- 
cuss the Meridian distances first between Hong-kong and Amoy, and 
secondly between Hong-kong and Shang-hai, both on the direct and 
return voyages. 

We have already stated, the rate of the chronometers by equal 
altitudes, soon after our arrival at Hong-kong, at the main epoch 
November 3, 5d. also that the absolute errors of the chronometers on 
local mean time, were determined on November 30th, at Amoy. 

At Shang-hai at the main epoch December 14th, (by observations on 
the 10th and 18th) the rates were found to be. 


8. 
By Z+ 0:34 
R—42.81 
Y— 2°38 
M + 1:99 
A— 2°02 
We have before stated that the errors of the chronometers on local 
mean time were determined on November 24th, previous to our departure 
to the northward. 
Correcting the rates on the theory of the equability of variation we 
have on November 24th. 


8. 

Rate of Z + 0°11 
R —44°49 

Y — 2°79 

M + 1°55 

A — 4°39 


ee 
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Similarly we have for the rates on November 30th at Amoy. 
8. 
Z+ 0-179 
R—44-29 
Y— 2°67 
M+ 1°68 
A— 3°68 
From whence again we ultimately obtain the rates at the mean epoch 
November 27th, between Hong-kong and Amoy. 
8 


Z+ 0-144 
R—44°69 
Y— 2°73 
M+ 1°615 
A— 4°035 
With these last rates and the absolute errors of the chronometers on 
local mean time at Hong-kong on November 24th, and at Amoy at 
November 30th, we then obtain the meridian distance between Dent’s 
Wharf at the one place, and the Cornwallis Rocks at the other. 
h m 48. 
By Z0 15 47-78 
BRO 15 54°97 
Yo 15 50°38 
MO 15 50°18 
AO 15 55°66 


General Mean O 15 51°79 


The reduction from Dent’s Wharf to Victoria Cathedral is—O-26s., 
and that from the Cornwallis Rocks to the Citadel—O-77s. 

Whence we finally have for the Meridian distance between Victoria 
Cathedral, Hong-kong and the Citadel at Amoy Oh. 15m. 50-76s. 

Five chronometers, greatest interval between the observations 6 days, 
greatest difference between any two of them 7:83s. 

Next for the meridian distance between Hong-kong and Shang-hai 
using the observations for the absolute errors on local mean time of the 
chronometers on November 24th at the former place, and on December 
10th and 18th at the latter; and from, which last the two errors at the 
mean epoch December 14th are immediately obtained and interpolating 
between the rates on November 24th and December 14th, already 
reduced, we have for the mean rates in the interval. 


8. 
By Z + 0°225 








R — 43-90 

Y— 2°585 

M + 1°77 

A — 3205 

and finally the meridian distance on the direct voyage. 

hm. 8. 
By Z0 29 16°35 
RO 29 10°22 
YO 29 26°71 
MoO 29 1433 
AO 29 16°89 





General Mean 0 29 16:90 
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The reduction from Dent’s Wharf to Victoria Cathedral is—0°26s., 
and that from Mr. Beale’s House to the Consular Flagstaff—0-56s., 
whence we finally obtain for the meridian distance between Victoria 
Cathedral at Hong-kong and the Consular Flagstaff at Shang-hai Oh. 
29m. 16°08s. 

Five chronometers, greatest interval between the observations 16 days, 
greatest difference between any two of them 16:49s. 

By the observations made at Hong-kong on our return on December 
27th and 4,6d (January 15th) the errors of the chronometers at the 
mean epoch December 36, 5d. (January 5, 5d.) were determined and 
also the rates at the same time, the latter were as follows. 


8. 
By Z+ 1°12 
R—42°63 
Y— 161 
M+ 1°38 
A— 2°80 


Comparing these with those at the mean epoch December 14d., we 
have for the rate at the middle of the interval 


8. 

By Z+ 0.73 
R—42°72 
Y— 1.995 
M+ 1°61 
A— 2°41 


And we ultimately obtain as the meridian distance between Hong- 
kong and Shang-ha 
hm, 4s. 
0 29 15°43 
0 20 12:0 
0 29 15°60 
0 29 24°50 
0 29 18°95 
0 


General Me 29 17°29 


Applying the reductions as before, we have Oh. 29m. 16-47. as the 
meridian distance between the Consular Flagstaff at Shang-hai and 
Victoria Cathedral Hong-kong. 

Five chronometers, greatest interval between the observations 9 days, 
and greatest difference between any two of them 12°50s. 

Both the general results and the individual parts of these and the 
ens measurement exhibit an accordance which is highly satis- 

tory. 

pee abstract of all the observations for the variation of the compass 
which have been made on board during the year 1850, compiled by 
Mr. G. L. Carr, master, accompanies this book. 

Also a Tabular abstract of the meridian distances which have been 
measured. 
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I shall close these remarks with a few speculations which have sug- 
gested themselves to me during the reduction of the observations for the 
meridian distances. 


I have observed that many persons are at fault when called upon to 
recollect the signs of the corrections of the two parts of the “ Equation 
of equal altitudes,” and it has occured to me that a convenient technical 
rule, might be given independent of any mathematical condition what- 
ever. 


The rule as it is very clearly expressed in Riddle’s Navigation, is as 
follows:— 


The first part that under log A, is + when the polar distance is 
increasing, and — when it is decreasing; and the second part that 
under log B, is — when the polar distance is acute and increasing or 
obtuse and decreasing; and -+ when the polar distance is obtuse and 
increasing or acute and decreasing. 


Now the polar distance being always measured from the elevated pole 
it is clear that the sign of the first part is positive from the summer 
to the winter solstice, and negative from the winter to the summer 
solstice, 


Again, the second part is positive from the autumnal equinox to the 
winter solstice, and from the vernal equinox to the summer solstice, and 
negative from the summer solstice to the autumnal equinox, and from 
the winter solstice, to the vernal equinox. 


Hence generally the sign of the first part is positive from the summer 
to the winter solstice, and negative from the winter to the summer sol- 
stice, and that of the second positive between the equinoxes and the 
solstices, and negative between the solstices and the equinoxes. 


These rules will hold equally good for the southern hemisphere pro- 
vided we agree to understand the terms summer and winter solstices, 
and vernal and autumnal equinoxes in their natural sense, according to 
the actual seasons, and not in that technical sense to which the monopoly 
of astronomical observations in the northern hemisphere has caused. 
astronomers to attach to them. | 


It will thus be observed that the signs of the corrections can thus be 
expressed independently of any mathematical condition, and may be 
viewed merely as simple functions of the seasons of the year. 


Cnarites D. A. SHADWELL, Commander. 
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Table of the variation of the Compass, atcertained on board H.M.S. 
Sphinz, during the year 1850. 








Date. | Latitudo. |Longitude./| Variation. | Date. | Latitude | Longitude- | Variation. 





(eo) / (eo) / (eo) 
7 1388 15 N.j14 32 Wi19 
8 |35 29 ,, |15 43 ,, |19 
9 Madieira 19 
13. |30 41 ,,, {17 39 ,, {19 
14 [27 56 ,, {18 46 ,, 116 
15 |25 08 ,, {19 46 ,, |15 
16 |22 47 ,, 21 13 ,, |16 
17. |20 16 ,, |22 39 ,, [17 
19 |PGrandeI StVinct}17 


21 50 ,, [19 56 ,, {10 
29 57 ,, |22 03 ,, | 9 
23 07 ,, (24 06 ,, | 8 
24 17 ,, [25 55 4 17 
25 21 ,, (27 44517 
26 12 ,, [29 40 ,, | 6 
27 10 ,, 131 54,, 14 
28 54 ,, (34 39 ,, | 4 
29 39 ,, (36 21,,] 4: 








These observations have in all cases been corrected for the local 
deviation of the compass. 
C. D. A. S. 
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Abstract of Meridian distances, measured on board H.M. 8S. Sphinx 
during the year 1850. 








- Greatest] Greatest 





r ‘S 6|interval/diff. btwn./Points where observations 
Date. Between | 5 | Meridian | 5 &|betweenjany two of} were taken, or to which 
what places. 3 Distances. af the the the measurements havé 
ro © |Obsrvtn{ Chronom. been reduced, 
ae — m. 8. Days. “ 
July and|Packnam P : ° 
August |Siacapore W.|1S 16.73) 3 28 12°71 Fort battery. 
August &/Packnam : : . 
October |Sincapore W./18 11°32; 3 | 388 21°06 Fort Battery 
r Victoria Cathedral 
Hongkong ; 
October Sincapore E. ‘41 19°02; 5] 18 15°69 Battery. 
Amoy __ Citadel 
eee Hongkong E, {15 50°76) 5 6 7°88 | Victoria Cathedral. 
November Shanghai A segttrlrideaa| 


& D ‘Hongkong E. |29 16°08] 5 16 16°49 


Consular Flagstaff 


December Shanghai : ; hie sae 
& Jan. [Hongkong E.|29 16°47; 5 | 9 | 12°50 | Victoria Cathedral. 





* These measurements can merely be considered as approximate owing to 
os interval between the observations and the difficulty of taking them 
at Packnam. 


EXPLANATORY OBSERVATIONS.—The letters W. and E. in the column headed 
position, indicate the position of the first named place with reference to the 
second. By the greatest interval between the observations is meant the number 
of days that have elapsed either between the last observation employed in the 
determination of the rate, at the first place, and the first at the second, or be- 
tween the two observations for the determination of the absolute errors on local 
mean time, at the two places which have been used in the measurement. 


Steam NAVIGATION. 


An act to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to the regulation 
of Steam Navigation, and to the boats and lights to be carried 
by sea-going vessels.—[ Received the Royal Assent, August 7th, 
1851. 

WHEREAS it is expedient to consolidate and amend the laws relating to 
the regulation of Steam Navigation, and to the boats and lights to be 
carried by sea-going vessels: be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lord’s 
spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present Parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, 


Acts related. 


1- That an act passed in the tenth year of the reign of her present 
No. 12,—voL. Xx. 4M 
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Majesty, intituled “An Act for the regulation of Steam Navigation, 
aad for requiring sea-going vessels to carry boats,” and another act 
passed in the twelfth year of the reign of her present Majesty, intituled 
‘‘ An Act for the further regulation of Steam Navigation, and for limit- 
ing in certain cases, the number of passengers to be conveyed in steam- 
vessels,” shall be repealed from the time that this act comes into opera- 
tion as hereinafter provided, except as to any penalties incurred there- 
under, and also except as to any certificates of the sufficiency of steam- 
vessels issued thereunder by the Lords of the Committee of the Privy 
Council of Trade, which certificates, unless the same be cancelled or 
revoked under the provisions of this act, shall remain and be in force as 
if this act had been passed and had come into operation before the issu- 
ing thereof, and they had been issued thereunder. 


Lhe Naval Department of the Board of Trade to assist in the execu- 
tion of this act. 


II. And be it enacted that the persons from time to time appointed 
to assist the Lords of the said Committee in the execution of the Mercan- 
tile Marine Act, 1850, and who are hereinafter referred to as the Naval 
Department of the Board of Trade, shall assist the Lords of the said 
Committee in the execution of this act. 


Survey of ‘Steam-Vessels and number of passengers. 


And with respect to the provision to be made for insuring the periodi- 
cal survey of steam vessels, be it enacted as follows: — 


Steam- Vessels to be surveyed, and Owners to transmit declarations to 
Board of Trade twice a year. 


III. The owner of every steam-vessel constructed or intended to 
carry passengers (except vessels which fall within the definition of foreign- 
going ships pb ae | in the Mercantile Marine Act, 1850, and are 
employed in the conveyance of the royal public mails or dispatches under 
contract with and under the superintendence of the Lord High Admiral 
or the Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral,) 
shall cause such steam-vessel to be surveyed twice at least in every 
year, at the time hereinafter directed, by a shipwright-surveyor ane 
an engineer-surveyor appointed for the purposes of this act by the lo 
of the said committee, such shipwright-surveyor, in the case of an iron 
steam-vessel, being a person properly qualified to survey iron steam-ves- 
sels, and shall obtain a declaration of the sufficiency and good condition 
of the hull of such steamer, and of the boats and other equipments 
thereof, required by this act; and also, if the lords of the said committee 
so require, a statement of the number of passengers (whether deck pas- 
sengers or other passengers) which such vessel is constructed to carry, 
under the hand of such shipwright-surveyor, and a declaration of the 
sufficiency aud good condition of the machinery of such steamer under 
the hand of such engineer-surveyor, and in such declarations it shall be 
distinguished whether such vessel is in construction and equipments 
adapted for sea service as well as for river or lake service, or for river or 
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lake service only; and when any such vessel is adapted for lake and river 
service only, such declaration shall state the local limits within which 
such vessel is in the judgment of the surveyor adapted for plying; and 
in the case of sea-going vessels the declaration of one of the surveyors 
shall contain a statement that he is satisfied that the compasses have 
been properly examined and adjusted; and such owner shall transmit 
such declarations to the lords of the said committee within fourteen days 
after the dates thereof respectively. 


Times appointed for the Surveys. 


IV. In all cases where the same may be possible such surveys shall be 
made in the months of April and October, and such declarations shall 
be transmitted on or before the thirtieth day of April and the thirty- 
first day of October respectively, or if the last preceding survey of ay 
such steam-vessel were not made in either of those months, then suc 
survey shall be made, and such declaration transmitted in the course of 
the thirty days next, before the expiration of six months next, after the 
date of the certificate granted, as hereinafter mentioned, upon the last 
ier survey; but if the owner of any such steam-vessel as aforesaid 

e unable to have the same surveyed in the month of April or October, 
as the case may be, or in the course of such thirty days as aforesaid, 
either by reason of such vessel being absent from the United Kingdom 
during ihe whole of those periods respectively, or by reason of such ves- 
sel, or the machinery thereof, being under construction or repair, or of 
such vessel being laid up in dock, or for any other reason satisfactory to 
the lords of the said committe, then the owner of such steam vessel shall 
have the same surveyed as aforesaid as soon thereafter as possible, and 
shall transmit such declarations to the lords of the said committee, within 
fourteen days after the date thereof, together with a statement of the 
reasons which have prevented the survey of such vessel at the time here- 
inbefore prescribed; and the owner of every such steam-vessel in respect 
of which such declarations shall not have bean transmitted at the times 
and in the manner hereinbefore directed shall, except in any case in 
which the survey of such vessel shall have been prevented as hereinbefore 
is provided, forfoit and pay the sum of ten shillings for every day that 
the sending of such declarations is delayed, and such sum shall be paid 
upon the issue of the certificate hereinafter mentioned, together with the 
fee hereinafter mentioned, unless the lords of the said committee think 
fit in any case to remit such forfeiture or any part thereof. 


Board of Trade to grant Certificates, §c. 


V. Upon the receipt of such declaration the lords of the said commit- 
tee shall register the same, and, if they are satisfied that the provisions 
of this act have been complied with, shall cause to be transmitted to the 
master or owner of the steam-vessel to which declarations refer a certifi- 
cate, signed by one of the secretaries of the said committee, or by some 
one or more of the members of the Naval Department of the Board of 
Trade, or the secretary to such department, that the provisions of the 
law with respect to the transmission of declarations in respect of such 
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vessel have been complied with; and such certificate shall be called a 
“‘sea-going certificate” where, according to the declaration of the sur- 
veyor, such vessel ig adapted for sea service as well as river or lake 
service and such certificate shall be called a “river certificate” where, 
according to such declaration, such vessel is adapted for river or lake service 
only, and shall set out the local limits within which such vessel is to ply; 
sad: where any such vessel ia constructed to carry passengers, and the lords 
of the said committee think fit so to do, in order to prevent the over- 
crowding of such vessel with passengers, they shall insert in such 
certificate the number of passengers, whether deck passengers or other 
passengers, which such vessel is constructed to carry; and the lords of 
the said committee shall from time to time transmit lists of the vessels 
in respect of which such certificates have been issued to the officers of 
customs in all ports in the United Kingdom, and such officers shall cause 
such lists to be put up in a conspicuous place in the custom-house at 
each port. 


Board of Trade may Caneel Certificates and require fresh 
declarations. 


VI. The lords of the said committee may revoke and cancel such 
certificates in any case where they have reason to believe that the 
declarations of the sufficiency and good condition of the hull and machi- 
saad of any vessel, or either of them, have been fradulently or errone- 
ously made, or that such certificate has otherwise been issued upon false 
or erroneous information, or where they have reason to believe that since 
the making of such declaration the hull or machinery of such vessel has 
sustained any injury, or it is otherwise insufficient; and in every such 
ease the lords of the said committee may, if they think fit, require the 
owner to have the hull or machinery of such vessel again surveyed, and 
to transmit a further declaration or declarations of the sufficiency and 
hy condition thereof before re-issuing any certificate, or granting a 

sh one in lieu thereof; and the lords of the said committee may at 
any time revoke any certificate for the purpose of inserting in any certifi- 
cate to be issued in lieu thereof the number of passengers which the 
vessels to which such certificate relates is constructed to carry. 


How long Certificates to continue in force. 


VII. No certificate bearing date on any day between the first of April 
and the fifteenth of May in any year shall be held to be in force, for the 
purposes of this act, after the fifteenth day of November following, and 
no certificate bearing date on any day between the first of October and 
the fifteenth of November following shall be held to be in force for the 
purposes of this act after the fifteenth day of May following, and no 
certificate bearing date on any day not falling within the periods before 
defined shall be held to be in fics after the expiration of six months 
from the date thereof, and no certificate shall be in force after notice to 
the owner or master of the vessel to which the same relates by the lords 
of the said committee that they have revoked the same: provided always 
that if any steam vessel shall have been absent from the United Kingdom 
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far the whole of the month of April or the whole of the month of October 
in any year, or the whole of the thirty days next before the expiration 
of six months from the date of the certificate last granted in respect of 
such vessel, the certificate previously granted to such vessel (if not ex- 
pressly cancelled or revoked), shall continue in force till the return of 
such vessel to the United Kingdom, and for twenty-one days afterwards. 


Fees to be paid for Certificates. 


VIII. The owner of every steam vessel requiring a certificate under 
this act shall pay for every certificate granted by the lords of the said 
committee such sum as the lords of the said committee appoint, not ex- 
ceeding the sums following; that is to say, 

Where the tonnage of such vessel does not exceed one hundred tons, 
& sum not exceeding two pounds: 

Where such tonnage exceeds one hundred tons and does not exceed 
three hundred tons, a sum not exceeding three pounds: 

Where such tonnage exceeds three hundred tons, a sum not exceeding 


four pounds. 
Application of Fees and Forfeiture. 


And such fees, as well as such forfeitures as hereinbefore mentioned, 
shall be paid to the lords of the said committee, or as they may direct, 
and shall be applied towards defraying the expenses seamed in execution 
of this act; and the lords of the said committee may regulate the manner 
in which such fees and forfeitures are to be received, and in which they 
are to be kept, and in.which they are to be accounted for. 


Forgery of Declaration or Certificute to be a Misdemeanor, §c. 


IX. Every person who knowingly and wilfully makes or assists in 
making a false or fraudulent declaration or certificate with respect to 
or) vessel requiring a certificate under this act, or who knowingly and 
wilfully forges,] counterfeits, or fraudulently alters, or assists in forging, 
counterfeiting, or fraudulently altering, any declaration or certificate 
required by this act, or any words or figures in any such declaration 
or certificate, or the signature thereto, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, or shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty 
not exceeding fifty pounds, or to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, not exceeding one month. 


Copy of Certificate to be placed in conspicuous part of vessel. 


X. The owner or master of every steam-vessel shall forthwith, on 
receipt of any such certificate as aforesaid by him or his agent from the 
lords of the said committee, cause the same, or a true copy thereof, in 
distinct and legible characters, to be put up in some conspicuous part 
of the vessel, so as to be visible to all persons on board the same, and shall 
cause it to be continued so put up so long as such certificate remains in 
force and such vessel is in use, and in default such owner, or if he can 
prove the default to have been caused by the master, such master shall 
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for every offence be liable to a forfeiture or penalty not exceeding 
£10. 
Vessel not to proceed on her voyage without Certificate . 


XI. It shall not be lawful fur any steam-vessel (other than auy such 
mail packet as aforesaid) to proceed to sea or upon any voyage or ex- 
cursion with any passengers on board, the owner of which has not trans- 
mitted to the lords of the said committee the declarations hereinbefore 
required, and the owner or master of which has not received from them 
a certificate that the provisions of the law in that respect have been 
complied with as hereinbefore provided for, such certificate being a cer- 
tificate applicable to the voyage or excursion on which such vessel is 
proceeding; and no officer of her Majesty’s customs shall clear out any 
steam-vessel (other than any such mail packet as aforesaid) for sea or 
for any voyage or excursion, with passengers on board, or grant to the 
owner or master thereof any transire or other customs document neces- 
sary for the conduct thereof, uuless upon the production of such certifi- 
cate as aforesaid (being a certificate then in force); and if the owner or 
master of any steam-vessel (other than any such mail packet as afore- 
said) proceed to sea or on any voyage or excursion, with any passengers on 
board, without having such certificate as aforesaid, or a true copy thereof 
in distinct and legible characters on board, and so put up as aforesaid 
in some conspicuous part of the vessel, (such certificate being a certifi- 
cate then in force, ) the owner thereof for such offence shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding one hundred pounds, and the master of such 
vessel shall also be liable to a further penalty not exceeding twenty 
pounds. 


Penalty on Owner, Sc., for carrying more Passengers than specified 
tn Certificate. 


XII. If in any such certificate the number of passengers which the 
vessel to which such certificate relates is constructed to carry is stated, 
it shall not be lawful to carry on board thereof any greater number of 
passengers, whether deck passengers or other passengers, than the num- 
bers thereof respectively stated in such certificate; and if the owner 
or master or other person in charge of any such vessel receive on board 
thereof, or if such vessel shall at any time have on board, any greater 
number of passengers, whether deck passengers or other passengers, 
than the numbers thereof respectively specified in such certificate, the 
owner or the master or other person having charge thereof shall forfeit 
a sum not exceeding twenty pounds, and shall also forfeit five shillings 
for every passenger over and above the number so specified in the cer- 
tificate as aforesaid. 


Penalty on persons forcing their way on board when vessels are 
full. 


XIII. If any person, after having been refused admission into any 
steam-vessel by the owner or person in charge thereof, or by any person 
in the employ of the owner thereof, on account of such steam-vessel 
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being full, and after having had the full amount of his fare (if he has paid the 
same) returned or tendered to him, shall nevertheless persist in attempt- 
ing to enter the same, or if any person, having got on board any steam- 
vessel, be requested, on the like account, by the owner or person in 
charge thereof, or by any person in the employ of the owner, to leave 
such steam-vessel before the same has quitted the place at which such 
person got on board, and shall refuse so to do, after having had the full 
amount of his fare (if he has paid the same) returned or tendered to 
him, then, and in either of such cases, such person shall for such offence 


forfeit and pay to the owner of such vessel any sum not exceeding forty 
shillings. 


Penalty on person3 refusing to pay their fares or to quit the 
vessel 


XIV. If any person travel, or attempt to travel, in any steam-vessel 
that has been duly surveyed in conformity with the provisions of this 
act, without having previously paid his fare, and with intent to avoid 
payment thereof, or if any person, having paid his fare for a certain 
distance, knowingly and wilfully proceed in any such vessel beyond such 
distance, without previously paying the additional fare for the additianal 
distance, and with intent to avoid payment thereof, or if any person 
knowingly and wilfully refuse and neglect, on arriving at the point to 
which he has paid his date; to quit such vessel, every such person shall 
for every such offence forfeit and pay to the owner of such vessel a 
ft not exceeding five shillings, in addition to the fare payable by 

m. 


Penalty on Offenders refusing to give their name and address. 


XV. Every person who, having committed any of the offences men- 
tioned in the last two preceding sections, or either of them, refuses, on 
application of the master of the vessel, or other person in the emplo 
of the owner thereof, to give his name and address, or who, on an 
application, gives a false name or address, shall forfeit and pay to the 
owner of such, vessel a sum not exceeding twenty pounds. 


Power for Board of Trade to appoint and remove Shipwrights, Sur- 
veyors, &c. 


XVI. The lords of the said committee may from time to time appoint 
such number of fit and proper persons to be shipwright surveyors and 
engioeer surveyors for the purposes of this act, at such ports or places 
as they think proper, and may from time to time remove such surveyors, 
or any of them, and they may from time to time fix, alter, or vary the 
rates of remuneration to be received by such surveyors. 


Surveyors to make returns of the Build, §c., of vessels.- 


XVII. The said surveyors shall make such returns from time to time 
to the lords of the said committee, with respect to the build, dimensions, 
draft, burthen, rate of sailing, room for fuel, and the nature and par- 
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ticulars of machinery of the vessels surveyed by them, as shall be re- 
quired by the lords of the said committee; cad, every owner, master, 
and engineer of any such vessel shall, on demand, give to such surveyors 
all such information and assistance within his power, as may be required 
by them for the purpose of such returns; and every such owner, master, 
and engineer who, on being applied to for that purpose, wilfully refuses 
or neglects to give such information or assistance, shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding five pounds. 


Surveyors to act under direction of Board of Trade, 


XVIII. The said surveyors shall execute their duties under the 
direction of the lords of the said committee; and in the execution of 
such duties it shall be lawful for them to go on board any steam-vessel 
at all reasonable times, and to inspect the same or any part thereof, or 
any of the machinery, boats, equipments, or articles on board thereto of 
which the provisions of this act or any of the regulations to be made by 
virtue thereof apply, not unnecessarily detaining or delaying the vessel 
from proceeding on any voyage, and, if in consequence of any accident 
to any such vessel or for any other reason they consider it necessary so 
to do, to require the vessel to be taken into dock for the purpose of 
surveying the hull thereof; and any person who hinders any such 
surveyor from going on board any such steam-vessel, or otherwise im- 
pedes him in the execution of his duty under this act, shall be liable to 
@ penalty not exceeding five pounds. 


Penalty on Surveyors demanding or receiving fees unlawfully. 


XIX. Every such surveyor who demands or receives, directly or in- 
directly, from the owner or master of any vessel surveyed by him under 
the provisions of this act, any fee or remuneration whatsoever for or in 
respect of such survey, otherwise than as the agent, and by the direction 
of the lords of the said committee, shall be liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing fifty pounds at the suit of any person whomsoever. 


Build of Iron Steamers.—AIron Steamers to be divided by water-tight 
partitions. 


XX. That the owner of every steam-vessel built of iron, of one hun- 
dred tons burthen or upwards, the building of which shall have becn 
commenced since the twenty-eighth day of August, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-six, and the owner of every 
steam-vessel built of iron of less burthen than one hundred tons, the 
building of which shall have commenced after passing of this act, except 
vessels used solely as steam-tugs, shall cause the same to be divided by 
transverse water-tight partitions, so that the fore part of the vessel shall 
be separated from the engine-room by one of such partitions, and so 
that the after part of such vessel shall be separated from the engine- 
room by another of such partitions; and it shall not be lawful for the 
officers of her Majesty’s customs, or for any other person, to grant a 
certificate of British registry to, or to clear out or grant a trausire to, 
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or allow to proceed to sea, any iron steamer of one hundred tons bur- 
then or upwards, built since the said twenty-eighth day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-six, or to any iron steamer of less 
burthen than one hundred tons built after the passing of this act, except 
as aforesaid, unless the same be so divided as aforesaid; and if any 
steamer hereinbefore required to be so divided proceeds to sea without 
ek so divided, the owner shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
one hundred pounds. 


Safety Valves. 
And with regard to the safety valves, be it enacted as follows: — 


Steam-vessels to carry Safety Valves out of control of Engineer. 


XXI. After the thirty-first day of March one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-two it shall not be lawful for any steam boat, of which surveys 
are required by the provisions of this act, to go tosea, or to steam upon 
the rivers of the United Kingdom, without having a safety valve upon 
each builer, free from the care of the engineer, and out of his control 
and interference; and such safety valve shall be deemed to be a neces- 
sary part of the machinery, upon the sufficiency uf which the engineer 
surveyor is to report as herein provided. 


Boats, &c., in sea-going vessels. 


And with respect to the boats and other equipments to be provided 
for sea-going vessels, be it enacted as follows:— 


Sea-going vessels to be provided with the number of Boats and of the 
dimensions herein mentioned. 


XXII. No decked vessel, except vessels used ee as steam tugs, 
shall proceed to sea from any port or place in the United Kingdom 
whatsoever unless it shall be provided, according to its tonnage, with 
boats duly supplied with all requisites for their use, and not being fewer 
in number nor less in their cubic contents than the boats the number 
and cubic contents of which are specified in the following table;* pro- 
vided that the said limits of dimensions be not considered applicable to 
vessels engaged in the whale fishery:— 

And no such vessel carrying more than ten passengers shall proceed 
to sea unless, in addition to the boats hereinbefore required, it also be 
provided with a life boat furnished with all requisites for use, or unless 
one of its boats hereinbefore required be rendered buoyant after the 
manner of life boats; and no such vessel shall proceed to sea with pas- 
sengers as aforesaid unless it also be provided with two life buoys, to be 
kept ready for immediate use: provided, that the enactments with re- 
spect to boats and life buoys herein contained shall not apply in any 
ease in which a certificate has been duly obtained under the ninth sec- 
tion of the Passengers Act, 1849. 


* See table at the end of this article. 
NO. 12.——VOL. xXx. 4N 
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No steamer to proceed to sea without being provided with a Hose, 
and Signals. 


XXIII. No steam-vessel, except vessels used solely as steam-tugs, 
shall proceed to sea unless it shall be provided with a hose adapted for 
the purpose of extinguishing fire in any part of the vessel, and capable 
of being connected with the engines of the vessel, nor, if carrying pas- 
sengers, without being provided with the following means of making 
signals of distress, that is to say, twelve blue lights, or twelve portfires, 
and one cannon, with ammunition for at least twelve charges, or, in the 
discretion of the master or owner of such vessel, with such other means 
of making signals as shall have been previously approved by the lords 
of the said committee. 


Penalties on Masters, §c., neglecting to provide Boats, Equip- 
ments, Gc. 

XXIV. If any such steam or other vessel as aforesaid proceed to sea 
without being provided with such boats and other equipments as here- 
inbefore required for such vessel, or if any of such boate or other equip- 
ments be lost or rendered useless in the course of the voyage through 
the wilful fault or negligence of the owner or master, or if in case of 
any of such boats or life buoys being accidentally lost or injured in the 
course of the voyage the master or other person having charge of the 
vessel wilfully neglect to replave or repair the same on the first con- 
venient opportunity, then and in every case where the owner shall appear 
to be in fault he shall be liable to a ged not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, and in every case where the master or other person having 
charge of the vessel shall appear to be in fault he shall be liable toa 
penalty not exceeding fifty pounds. 


Officers of Customs not to clear out vessels not complying with the 
) above provisions. __ 


XXV. It shall not be lawful for any officer of customs to clear out, 
or to grant a transire to, or allow to proceed to sea, any such steam or 
other vessel as aforesaid unless the same is provided with such boats and 
other equipments as hereinbefore required for such vessel; and in an 
case in which any vessel is delayed by reason of non-compliance wi 
any of the provisions hereinbefore contained the tidewaiter left on board 
shall be maintained at the expense of the master or owner of such ves- 
eel until such provisions are complied with. 


Lights, and Provisions against Accident from Collision. 


And with respect to the lights to be carried, and other provision 
to be made for guarding against accidents from collision, be it enacted 
as follows: 

Admiralty to make Regulations as to Lights. 


XXVL The Lord High Admiral, or the commissioners for the ex- 
cuting the office of Lord High Admiral, shall from time to time make 
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regulations requiring the exhibition of such lights, by such classes of 
vessels, whether steam or sailing-vessels, within such places and under 
such circumstances as they think fit, and may from time to time revoke, 
alter, or vary the same, and they shall cause such regulations to be 

ublished in the London Gazette, and to be otherwise publicly made 

nown, and such regulations shall come into operation on a day to be 
named in such Gazette, and they shall cause such regulations to be 
printed, and shall furnish a copy thereof to any owner or master of a 
vessel who applies for the same, and production of the Gazette contain- 
ing such regulations shall be sufficient evidence of the purport and due 
making thereof; and all owners and masters or persons having charge 
of vessels shall be bound to take notice of the same, and shall, eo lon 
as the same continue in force, exhibit such lights, and no others, at sich 
times, within such places, in such manner, and under such circumstances 
as are enjoined by such regulations; and in case of default the master 
or other person having charge of any vessel, or the owner of such vessel, 
if it appear that he was in fault, shall for each and every occasion upon 
which such regulations are infringed forfeit and pay a sum not exceed- 
ing twenty pounds: provided always, that all regulations made by the 
said Lord High Admiral, or commissioners for executing the office of 
Lord High Admiral, under the authority of the said recited acts or either 
of them, and in force at the passing of this act, together with the pen- 
alties applicable thereto, shall continue and be in force as if the same had 
been made under this act, until the same be revoked. 


Rules to be observed by vessels passing each other. 


XXVII. Whenever any vessel proceeding in one direction meets a 
vessel proceeding in another direction, and the master or other person . 
having charge of either such vessel perceives that if both vessels con- 
tinue their respective courses they will pass so near as to involve any risk 
of a collision, he shall put the helm of his vessel to port, so as to pass 
on the port side of the other vessel, due regard being had to the tide 
and to the position of each vessel, with respect to the dangers of the 
channel, and, as regards sailing vessels, to the keeping of each vessel 
under command; and the master of any steam-vessel navigating any 
river or narrow channel shall keep as far as practicable to that side of 
the fairway or midchannel thereof which lies on the starboard side of 
such weal and if the master or other person having charge of any 
steam-vessel neglect to observe these regulations or either of them, he 
shall for every such offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty 
pounds. 


Owners not entitled to compensation in certain cases of Collision, but 
Master to be liable to penalty. 


XXVIII. If in any case of a collision between two or more vessels it 
appear that such collision was occasioned by a non-observance either of 
the foregoing rules with respect to the passing of steamers, or of the 
rules to be made as aforesaid by the Lord High Admiral, or the com- 
missioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral, with respect 
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to the exhibition of lights, the owner of the vessel by which any such 
rule has been infringed shall not be entitled to recover any recompense 
whatsoever for any damage sustained by such vessel in such collision, 
unlegs it appears to the court before which the case is tried that the cir- 
cumstances of the case were such as to justify a departure from the rule; 
and in case any damage to person or property be sustained in conse- 
quence of the non-observance of any of the said rules, the same shall in all 
courts of justice be deemed, in the absence of proof to the contrary, to 
have been occasioned by the wilful default of the master or other person 
having the charge of such vessel, and such master or other person shall, 
unless it appears to the court before which the case is tried that the cir- 
cumstances of the case were such as to justify a departure from the rule, 
be subject in all proceedings, whether civil or criminal, to the legal con- 
sequences of such default. 


Accidents to be Reported to Board of Trade. 


XXIX. Whenever any steam-vessel (other than a ship of war) has 
sustained or caused any accident occasioning loss of life, or any serious 
injury to any person, or has received any material damage affecting her 
seaworthiness or efficiency either in her hull or in any part of her ma- 
chinery, the owner, master, or other person having the charge of such 
vessel, shall within twenty-four hours after the happening of such ac- 
cident or damage, or as soon thereafter as possible, transmit through the 
post-office to the lords of the said committee, by letter, signed by such 
master or other person, a report of such accident or damage, and the 
probable occasion thereof, stating the name of the vessel, the port to 
which she belongs. and the place where she is; and if such master or 
other person neglect so to do he shall for such offence be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding fifty pounds. 


Notice to be given of apprehended Loss of Steam-vessels. 


XXX. If the owner of any steam-vessel have reason, owing to the 
non-appearance of such vessel, or to any other circumstances, to appre- 
hend that such vessel has been wholly lost, he shall, ag soon as con- 
veniently may be, send notice thereof, in like manner, to the lords of the 
said committee, and if he neglect so to do within a reasonable time he 
shall, for such offence, be liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds. 


Inspection of Steam. vessels. 


And with regard to the provision to be made for the inspection of 
steam-vessels, be it enacted as follows :— 


Board of Trade may send Inspectors on Board Vessels 
whenever necessary. 


XXXI. The lords of the said committee may from time to time, 
whenever it seems expedient to them so to do, appoint any of the sur- 
veyors to be appointed by them as aforesaid, or any other fit person, as 
an inspector, to go on board any ship or vessel, to report to them whether 
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the provisions of this act, or the regulations made under or by virtue of 
this act, have been complied with, and also whether the hull and ma- 
chinery of such vessel, if the same be a steam-vessel, are sufficient and in 
good condition, or to report to them upon the nature and causes of any 
accident or damage which such vessel has sustained or caused, or is said 
to have sustained or caused. 


Powers of Inspectors. 


XXXII. It shall be lawful for any such inspector as aforesaid, and 
also for any person being a member of the said naval department of the 
Board of Trade, to go on board any steam- vessel at all reasonable times, 
and to inspect the same or any part thereof, or any of the machinery, 
boats, equipments, or articles on Lord thereof, to which the provisions of 
this act, or any of the regulations to be made by virtue thereof apply, not 
ssumpaees | detaining or delaying the vessel from proceeding on any 
voyage; and in all cases of accident or damage, such inspector or other 
person may make such inquiries, and require answers or returns thereto, 
as to the nature, circumstances, and causes of such accident or damage, ag 
he thinks fit, and may, by summons under his hand, require the attend- 
ance of all persons whom he thinks fit to call before him upon any ques- 
tion or matter connected therewith or relating thereto, and may administer 
oaths and examine such persons upon oath, and may require and enforce 
the production upon oath of all log-books, accounts, agreements, or other 

apers or writings in anywise relating to any such matter as aforesaid, or 
in lieu of requiring and administering an oath may require any person to 
make and subscribe a declaration of the truth of the matters respecting 
which he has been examined or interrogated : provided apie be: that no 
person shall be required, in obedience to any summons from such inspector 
or other person, to travel more than ten miles from his actual abode at the 
- time of receiving such summons, unless such reasonable allowance for ex- 
penses in respect of his attendance to give evidence, and of his journeys to 
and from the place where he may be required to attend for that purpose, 
be made and tendered to him as would be allowed to any witness attend- 
ing on subjxena to give evidence before any of her Majesty's courts at 
estminster; and in case of any dispute as to the amount of such ex- 
penses, the same shall be ecterred by such inspector, or other person, to 
one of the Masters of her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench, and such 
master shall, on a request made to him for that purpose, under the hand 
of such inspector or other person, ascertain and certify the proper amount 
of such expenses. 


Penalty for Obstructing Inspectors. 


XXXIII. If any person wilfully impede such inspector or other person 
in the execution of any part of Ris duty, whether on board any ship or 
vessel, or elsewhere, every person so offending, and all persons aiding and 
assisting therein, may be seized and detained by such inspector or other 
person, or by any persons called by him to his assistance, until such offender 
can be conveniently taken before some justice of the peace or other officer 
having proper jurisdiction; and every such offender, and also every person 
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who refuses to attend as a witness before any such inspector or other 

son, when required so to do, in the manner hereby directed, or who wefiisee 
or neglects to make any answer, or to give any return, or to produce an 
document in his possession, or to make or subscribe any declarations which 
such inspector or other person is hereby empowered to require as aforesaid, 
shall for each offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding five pounds. 


Legal Proceedings, 


And with respect to legal proceedings for enforcing the provisions of 
this act, be it enacted as follows :-— 


Misdemeanors or Offences to be Prosecuted by Information 
or Indictment, 

XXXIV. All misdemeanors or offences created by this act may be 
prosecuted by information at the suit of her Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
or by indictment or other appropriate legal proceeding in any court 
having appropriate jurisdiction in any of her Majesty’s dominions, and 
shall be punishable with fine or imprisonment, or both, as such court 
thinks fit; and all penalties and other sums of money hereby made pay- 
able or recoverable may be recovered, with costs, and all offences hereby 
made punishable may, unless previously punished as misdemeanors, be 
prosecuted and punished, and the costs of such prosecution recovered, by 
some approprists summary proceeding, before two or more justices, or 
before a judge exercising maritime jurisdiction, or other officer or officers 
having appropriate juried iction in any part of her ha Aa dominions; 
and all such summary proceedings, if instituted in England or Wales, 
shall, so far as is consistent with the provisions of this act, be carried on 
in the manner directed by an act passed in the session of the eleventh 
and twelfth years of the reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled 
*¢ An Act to facilitate the Performance of the Duties of Justices of the 
Peace out of Sessions within England and Wales, with respect to sum- 
mary Convictions aud Orders.” 


Sheriffs in Scotland authorised to Exercise Jurisdiction, Sc. 


XXXYV. Every sheriff in Scotland shall, within his own county, and 
in all places in which sheriffs are authorised to exercise Turiediction, 
in virture of the act of the session of the eleventh year of King George 
the Fourth, and first year of King William the Fourth, chapter sixty- 
nine, have such powers and be entitled to exercise such jurisdiction 
under this act as any justices have, or are entitled to exercise under the 
rovisions of this act; and any proceedings instituted under this act 
fore any such sheriff may be conducted in the same way as any sum- 
mary proceedings before any sheriff court in Scotland may for the 
time being be lawfully conducted; and every deliverance, sentence, and 
conviction of any sheriff under this act shall be final, and not subject to 
any review whatsoever. . 
Jurisdiction to be where the offence is committed and wherever the 
offender is. 
XXXVI. For the purpose of giving jurisdiction under this act, every 
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offence shall be deemed to have been committed, and every cause of 

complaint to have arisen, either in the place in which the same actually 

was committed or arose, or in any place in which the offender or person 

complained against may be. 

Service to be good if made personally, or at abode, or on board 
ship, &c. 

XXXVII. Service of any summons or other matter in any legal pro- 
ceeding under this act shall be deemed good service if made personally 
on the person to be served, or if made at his last known place of abode 
or business, or if made on board any vessel to which he belongs, and 
accompanied with a statement of the purport thereof to the person 
in command or appearing to be in command or charge of such 
vessel. 


Proof of issue and transmission of Certificates, 


XXXVIII. All certificates purporting to be issued in pursuance of 
this act by the lords of the said committee, and to be signed as herein- 
before required, shall be taken to have been so issued and signed, unless 
the contrary is proved; and every document purporting to be an office 
copy of any such certificate as aforesaid, and to be signed in the manner 
hereinbefore required for the signature of such certificate, shall be re- 
ceived in evidence, and shall be deemed to be a true copy of the original 
of which it purports to be a copy, and in proving the transmission of 
any such certificate from the lords of the said committee to the. master 
or owner of any steam vessel, it shall be sufficient to prove that the 
same was duly received by some officer of customs or other public 
servant, and was by him delivered to or left at the place of abode or - 
business of such master or owner, or delivered to any person in charge 
or appearing to be in charge of the vessel to which the same relates. 


Burden of proof that a ship is exempted. 
XXXIX. If in any legal proceedings under this act any question 


arises whether any vessel is or is not within the provisions of this act, 
such vessel shall be taken to be within such provisions, unless proof to 
the contrary is adduced. 

Application of Penalties. 

XL. Any justice or other court imposing any penalty under this act 
of which no specific application is herein provided may, if he or they 
think fit, direct that a part, not exceeding one moiety thereof, shall be 
applied to compensate any person for any wrong or damage which he 
may have sustained by reason of the default in respect of which such 
penalty is imposed; and, subject to such directions or specific applica- 
tion as aforesaid, all such penalties shall be applied as the lords of the 
said committee direct, in aid of the expenses to be incurred in execution 
of this act. 

Indictments to be preferred by direction of the Board of Trade or of 


Commissieners of Customs. 


XLI. No indictment shall be preferred for any offence against this 
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act, unless under the direction of the lords of the said committee or of 
the commissioners of her Majesty's customs, and no suit or proceeding 
shal] be commenced for the recovery of any penalty or forfeiture for any 
such offence, except where such penalty or forfeiture is made payable to 
the owner of a vessel, and, except in any other cases in which directions 
to the contrary are hereinbefore contained, unless in the name of some 
public officer under the direction of the lords of the said committee or 
of the said commissioners respectively; and in any indictment preferred 
or suit or proceeding instituted under this act the averment that the 
lords of the said committee or the commissioners of her Majesty’s customs 
have directed the same to be preferred or instituted shall be sufficient 
proof of the fact, unless the contrary is shown. 


Penalties to be sued for within six months. 


XLII. No person shall be liable to the payment of any penalty or 
forfeiture imposed by virtue of this act, and made summarily recoverable 
thereunder, unless the complaint respecting such offence be made before 
such justice within six months next after the commission of such 
offence. 


No proceedings to be void for informality or removed by certiorari. 
XLIII. No conviction, order, or other proceeding in pursuance of 


this act shall be quashed or vacated for want of form, or be removed by 
certiorari or otherwise into any superior court. 


Distress not unlawful for want of form. 


XLIV. No distress levied in any proceeding under this act shall be 
deemed unlawful, nor shall an | sig making the same be deemed a 
trespasser, on account of any defect of form in the summons, conviction, 
warrant of distress, or other proceeding relating thereto, nor shall such 
party be deemed a trespasser ab initio on account of any irregularity 
afterwards committed by him, but all parties aggrieved by such defect 
or irregularity may recover satisfaction for the special damage in an 
action. 

Parties aggrieved may appeal to quarter sessions. 


XLV. If any person shall think himself aggrieved by any determina- 
tion or adjudiction of any justice with respect to any penalty or forfei- 
ture under the provisions of this act, he may appeal to the general 

uarter sessions for the county, or place in which the cause of appeal 
ehall have arisen; but no ef appeal shall be entertained unless within 
one month next after the making of such determination or adjudication 
ten days notice in writing of such appeal, stating the nature and grounds 
thereof, be given to the party against whom the appeal shall be brought, 
nor unless the appellant forthwith after such notice enter into recogni- 
zances, with two sufficient sureties, before a justice, conditioned duly to 
prosecute such appeal, and to abide the order of the court thereon. 


Court to make such Order as they think reasonable, 
XLVI. At the quarter sessions for which such notice shall be given, 
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the court shall proceed to hear and determine the a in & summary 
may; or they may, if they think fit, adjourn it to the Fetlowing sessions ; 
and upon the hearing of such appeal the court may, if they think fit, 
mitigate any penalty or forfeiture, or they may confirm or quash the ad- 
judication, and order any money paid by the appellant, or levied b 
distress upon his goods, to be returned to him, and may also order suc 
further satisfaction to be made to the party injured as they judge rea- 
sonable, and they may make such order concerning the costs both of the 
adjudication and of the appeal as they think reasonable. 


Miscellaneous.—Not to affect 12 § 13 Vict. c. 33. 


XLVI1. Nothing in this act contained shall be taken to repeal or alter 
any of the provisions of the “‘ Passengers Act, 1849.” 


Not to extend to Ships of War or Foreign Vessels. 


XLVIII. Nothing in this act contained shall apply to any ship be- 
longing to her Majesty, nor to any vessel not being a British vessel or a 
vessel owned wholly or in part by British subjects, nor to any steam ferry 
boat working in chains, comnicaly called a steam floating bridge. 


Nothing to affect Privileges or Corporation of London. 


XLIX. Nothing in this act contained shall prejudice or derogate from 
the estates, rights, privileges, franchises, jurisdiction, or authority of the 
mayor and commonalty and citizens of the city of London, or their suc- 
cessors, or the Lord Mayor of the said city for the time being, nor pro- 
hibit, defeat, alter, or diminish any power, authority, or jurisdiction 
which at the time of passing this act the said mayor and commonalty 
and citizens, or the said Lord Mayor for the time being, as conservator 
of the River Thames, or otherwise, or the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen, or the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and commons of the city of 
London, in common council assembled, under or by virtue of any act of 
parliament, did or might lawfully claim, use, or exercise. 


Copy of this Act, &c., to be kept on Board. 


L. The master of every steam-vessel to which this applies shall pro- 
vide himself with a copy thereof, and also of all regulations made by 
virtue of this act by the Lord High Admiral, or the commissioners for 
executing the office of Lord High Admiral, with respect to the ex- 
hibition of lights, and shall at all times ma the same on board his vessel, 
and in case he refuse or neglect to do so shall be subject to a penalty 
not exceeding five pounds. 


Commencement of Act.—Short Title. 


LI. This act shall come into operation on the thirty-first of Decem- 
ber after the passing thereof, and may be cited as ‘“ The Steam Navi- 
gation Act, 1851.” 

No. 12.—voL.xx. 40 
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THe Prrate SLAVER. 
(Conciuded from page 310.) 


It was oa the 26th of August, 1834, that the Savage arrived at 
Salem, and a primary examination having been held in the Town Hall, 
before the Honourable John Davis, the district judge, the prisoners 
were directed to be transferred to the jail at Boston, to await their trial 
at the next sessions of the United States Circuit Court, which was to 
be held in October. On the 23rd of October, they were accordingly 
brought up before that court, and arraigned, and an cadictinent was found 
against them. Three days were allowed them to consider and determine 
on their pleas, when they again appeared before the court, and severally 
pleaded ‘‘not guilty.” José Perez was admitted as State’s evidence. 
The 11th of November was appointed as the day of trial, on which 
day the court was opened by the presiding judge, the Honourable 
Joseph Story, a judge no less known and estimated in the Old World than 
in the New for his admirable works on jurisprudence. After certain 
preliminaries were gone through, and sundry objections made by Mr. 
Child, the counsel for the prisoners, which were overruled by the court, 
the district attorney, Mr. Dunlap, opened the proceedings on the part of 
the government; and notwithstanding the clearness of the evidence, the 
trial was protracted during a period of no lees than twelve days. Much 
of interesting incident occurred in the course of the trial. Mr. Child, 
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who conducted the defence of the prisoners with great ingenuity and 
eloquence, omitted nothing that could possibly be adduccd as likely to 
benefit thcir cause, and indeed, exceeded the limits of his duty by trying 
to throw discredit on the motives which influenced Captain Trotter’s 
conduct in seizing the Panda, alleging amongst other things that he 
had illegally seized her, she having had no slaves on board to justify 
her detention; and he attempted to show that the charge of piracy was 
subsequently directed by Captain Trotter to screen himself from the 
consequence of her accidental detention. Mr. Dunlap in his reply 
shewed the groundlessness of the charge, referring to the conduct of the 
pirates in deserting their vessel on the approach of the Curlew’s boats, 
and took occasion to render a high tribute to the British navy. 

‘“‘ The English boats came up with the Union Jack hoisted; the flag 
which was the protection of honest men, but the terror of pirates—the 
flag of the Queen of the ocean! But those men preferred to destroy 
their vessel and place themselves under the protection of the negroes, 
rather than submit to the search of a lawfully commissioned cruizer of 
the greatest naval power in the world. They had nothing to fear even 
on the score of their being slavers, because no vessel can be captured 
unless she have slaves on board, which the Panda had not at the time 
she was taken. And what became of them after they left the vessel? 
Why, they sought refuge among the negroes in the forest. How differ- 
ent was the conduct of the Portuguese, who joined at Princes Island on 
the African Coast, and had no concern in the robbery. One of them 
went on board the Panda immediately after the English took pos- 
session of her. 

Judge Story’s charge occupied more than six hours. The Court-room 
was crowded, and among those present were observed aconsiderable number 
of ladies. This important and protracted case, the Learned Judge said, 
was now, he hoped, drawing to a close. As regarded its duration, and 

the extraordi nature of the circumstances developed, it was without 
arallel in the history of our Courts. Great diligence and exertion had 

n used to bring out facts ; those facts were now before the jury, and 

it was for them to decide as to the guilt or innocence of the prisoners. 
The prisoners all pleaded not guilty, and he felt sure, that in a case like 
this, he need not say much to the jery in relation to the necessity of 
using deliberation and caution in the formation of their judgment. On 
the one side, the lives of the prisoners were in their hands ; and on the 
other, the preservation of public justice. The lives of the prisoners were 
dear to them, and the due and fit administration of justice was not the 
less dear to the country. 3 

There was another topic on which he must say a few words, and that 
was the remarks which had been made in relation to the manner in 
which the prisoners had been brought here, and upon the circumstance 
of their capture. He should feel himself unworthy of the station be 
occupied if he did not advert to this topic, because, if he rightly under- 
stood the prisoners’ counsel, an attempt had been made to brow a great 
degree of doubt over the motives and actions of Captain Trotter, and 

. even of the British Government itself, for having sent the case to this 
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country. The British Government, on this occasion, finding persons in 
England in custody of one of her own officers, and accused of piracy on 
an American vessel, chose to send those persons here where the best 
evidence could be obtained, and where the greatest facilities and advan- 
tages for their trial were to be found. Over piracy all nations exercise 
equal jurisdiction, and the British Government might justly have exer- 
cised it in this case ; but they preferred that the offenders should be 
tried by the citizens of that country against whom the offence had been 
committed. And I may say, that this conduct of the British Govern- 
ment can scarcely receive too much praise from an American citizen. 
How could this cause have been decided in England ? None of the 
crew of the Mexican, nor her owner were there. How could the eyvi- 
dence heard before this Court, and which ‘occupied its attention during 
the three first days of the trial, have been heard in England? Let them 
look too at the conduct of Captain Trotter. He was an officer of the 
British Navy, stationed on the coast of Africa, with directions to use 
his exertions in suppressing the slave trade. He was there discharging 
the particular duty which had been assigned to him, and was under no 
obligation to trouble himself about pirates. But he receives information 
of the robbery of the American brig, and that the pirate is supposed to 
be on the African coast, and immediately goes in quest of her. What 
motive could this gallant officer have had to interfere in this matter, but 
a sense of justice and a desire to protect the rights of the whole world. 
He had nothing to gain, and he might encounter a great deal of peril, 
obloquy, and responsibility. Under these circumstances Captain Trotter 
does interfere. He goes in search of the pirate. And you know, Gen- 
tlemen, said the learned Judge, it was no ordinary peril he encountered. 
Mr. Quintom has stated facts sufficient to prove to you the danger of 
the undertaking, even when the crew of the Panda were not on board to 
make resistance. Had the crew remained on board and used the means 
in their possession, the loss of lives among the British, they being in open 
boats, must necessarily have been great. 
Now, what inducement had Captain Trotter to encounter all this, but 
a high sense of public duty, not merely to his own country, but to the 
commercial world. It is said that there was something mysterious about 
the conduct of this brave officer. I have never observed anything of this 
kind, Gentlemen, during this trial ; it remains for you to say whether 
anything of the kind exists. His station was on the African coast, and 
he could not leave it without orders from home. He made the capture, 
and communicated it where he was in duty bound to do,—to the heads 
.of the Admiralty. We know that he did this, because we find the British 
Government taking cognizance of his act, and sending the prisoners to 
be tried here with reference to it. The learned Judge further stated 
that, if in this first instance of national reciprocity, British officers found 
themselves the accused without sufficient reason, it would be, as it was 
the first, most assuredly the last time they would expose themselves to 
such consequences. 
With respect to the capture of the Esperanza, the rule of law 
was, that a probable cause would justify taking possession of her, and if 
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this could be proved, no damages could be recovered. Damages could 
only follow a wanton and manifestly improper seizure. Judge Story 
then passed from this topic to the merits of the case between the govern- 
ment and the prisoners. He admonished the jury, that if there remained 
a reasonable doubt in their minds as to the guilt of the prisoners, they 
were to give them (the prisoners) the benefit of it. It must, however, 
be a reasonable and not a vain or trifling doubt. It was obvious that the 
individuals, whoever they were, after committing the robbery, had resolved 
upon consummating their crime by the sacrifice of every one of the 
crew; by the murder of those against whom sae could have no angry 
feeling, and whom they had never before seen. It was a horrible crime; 
but the horror which it excited was not, at the present time, to weigh 
an atom against these prisoners in the minds of the jury. They (the 
jury) were first to see if the prisoners were guilty. 

He the course of his examination and elucidation of the above ques- 
tions, Judge Story went over laboriously and minutely, the whole of the 
testimony for and against the prisoners. 

With reference to the good characters given by some of the witnesses 
of Captain Gibert, the judge said, that a good character certainly availed 
much, but numerous instances were on record of men, long held in 
high estimation, suddenly committing the greatest and most horrible 
crimes. With regard to De Soto, the generous act performed by that 
individual was fully estimated by every person in the court. I stand 
humbled before you, gentlemen, said the judge, by a fact brought out in 
the course of the testimony you have heard; the fact of an American 
ship passing by, and leaving American citizens to perish in sight of their 
countrymen* We have had from the counsel for the defence, eloquent 
allusions to the parable of the Priest and the Levite, and never from the 
days of our Saviour till now, could that parable have been more fully 
illustrated, than by the fact to which I have alluded. The American 
passed by the sufferers, the Spaniard stopped and saved them. But the 
prisoner’s guilt must outweigh all these considerations. We cannot 
dispense mercy. That is the attribute of a higher power. You and I, 
gentlemen, are bound to do our duty according to the law, and we 
should be false to our couutry and our God, if we shut our eyes to the 
face of the testimony before us. 

Judge Story concluded at fifteen minutes past three o’clock, and after 
the reading by Mr. Child, of several proposed instructions to the jury | 


® The American ship Minerva, with seventy-two souls on board, was stranded 
on the Bahama bank, out of sight of land. Having a cargo of lime, she would 
have taken fire on its coming in contact with the water, and she had alread 
sprungaleak. Another American ship the Chariot came in sight, which, thoug 
aware of her extreme peril, passed by and left the sufferers unnoticed. The 
Leon commanded by De Soto most providentially hove in sight, just as the 
crew and passengers awaited death from the two most opposite elements, fire 
and water; and, at the risk of taking on board so many additional people for 
whom he had not an adequate quantity of provisions, conveyed them all safely 
to the Havana. For this noble conduct he was presented with a piece of 
plate by the Merchants of New Orleans, and received a medal from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, accompanied by a handsome letter of thanks. 
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only one or two of which could be complied with, the case was given to 
the jury, and the court adjourned till the next day at eleven o'clock. 

On November 26th, the court assembled at eleven, and after half an hour 
the jury came in with the verdict. The prisoners were directed to rise 
as soon as called to receive the verdict. Thecaptain, Pedro Gibert, was 
the first named; he arose, raised his hand, and regarded the jury with a 
firm countenance and steady eye. When the foreman said ity, 
he slightly bowed and resumed his seat, without betraying the smallest 
emotion. The same verdict was pronounced against De Soto, (the 
mate), Ruiz (the carpenter), Boyga, Castello, Garcia, and Montene- 
ae Three others were declared not guilty. A fourth had destroyed 

imself in prison previous to the trial. 

The foreman then read to the court the following recommendation to 
mercy. 
as The sympathies of the jury have been strongly moved in behalf of 
Bernardo de Soto on account of his generous, noble, and self sacrificing 
conduct when captain of the Zeon in saving the lives of more than 
seventy human beings, constituting the passengers and crew of the ship 
Minerva, and they desire that his case should be presented to the 
merciful consideration of the government.” 

Judge Story replied that the wish of the jury would certainly be com- 
plied with. De Soto on being intormed of the paper read by the foreman 
was much affected, and while being removed from the court covered his 
face with his handkerchief. . ae ee . 

On the acquitted prisoners being discharged, many of the others loud! 
and angrily eel their dissatisfaction at the. result of the trial. 
Castello pointed towards Heaven and called upon God to bear witness 
that he was innocent. Ruiz uttered some words with great vehemence; 
and Garcia said “all were in the same ship, and it was strange that some 
should be permitted to escape, while others were punished.” Most of 
them uttered some invective against the ‘“‘Picaro who had sworn away 
their lives.” Costa the cabin boy, who had been brought on board the 
Curlew at death’s door, and saved, humanely speaking, by the extreme 
attention and kindness shown to him, behaved with the most reckless 
effrontery and indecorum during the trial. When standing up to receive 
the verdict of the jury, his face bore an impudent smile, and he evinced 
a total disregard of the mercy which was extended towards him. 
Motions for a new trial, and for an arrest of judgment were filed by 
prisoners’ counsel, and were eventually considered and overruled by the 
court. At length sentence of death waa passed on the 23rd of Decem- 
ber. When Pedro Gibert was called upon to say why the sentence of 
the law should not be pronounced against him, he stood up and said 
firmly in Spanish, waving his hand with a commanding dignity—* I am 
innocent of the crime, I am innocent;” and handed in a protest which 
attributed all his misfortunes and troubles to the conduct of Captain 
Trotter. 

Mr. Child now obtained a respite of the execution of the sentence on 
the plea of requiring documents or information which would extenuate, 
if not clear, the conduct of his cliente. His wife was not less ardent. in 
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her endeavours to save the prisoners. She seemed to have come to the 
conclusion that all was rank perjury or reckless delusion on the side of 
the government witnesses. She went, it was said, to the President at 
Washington to sue for pardon, and endeavoured to gain the sympathy 
of the public by publishing a pamphlet (which she widely distributed), 
containing violent invective against Captain Trotter to whom she impu- 
ted the worst motives. A gentleman to whom she had given a copy, 
when he reached England obtained a perusal of the official correspondence 
relative to the subject of the capture of the Panda, and was at once 
convinced of Mrs. Child’s delusion. A leading London journal, the 
advocate for the abolition of capital punishments, had in the mean time 
taken Mrs. Child’s view, and even a royal Duke was misled for a time, 
who, however, on being better informed took steps to do away with any 
ee impression that might have been made in England by the 
pamphiet. 

It is with no small pleasure we proceed to record the devotedness of 
another female advocate. Donna Petrona Pereyra, the wife of Bernardo 
De Soto, was living at Corunna, their native place, when tidings reached 
her of the impending trial of her husband. She instantly croseed the 
Atlantic to Havana, where she obtained letters of introduction to 
Washington. She there threw herself at the President’s feet and pre- 
sented a petition, signed by a number of American ladies, praying that, 
as he (De Soto) had saved the lives of a number of their countrymen by 
an act of heroism, the President would save his by an act of mercy. 
The appeal was successful, and she had thus the happiness of contributing 
her efforts towards the pardon of her husband. , 

Though the sentence was pronounced against the pirates on the 16th 
of December, 1834, it was not until the llth of June, 1835, owing to 
an attempt to arrest the sentence, that they were brought up for execu- 
tien. They expressed much satisfaction on hearing of the reprieve of 
De Soto. When the procession arrived at the foot of the ladder which 
led to the platform of the gallows, the Rev. Mr. Varella, the Roman 
Catholic priest, looking directly at Pedro Gibert, said ‘‘Spaniards ascend 
to Heaven.” Gibert mounted with a quick but stately step, followed by 
his comrades excepting Boyga. They all had a subdued smile asthey 
took their appointed stations on the platform. Bovgs was lifted up on 
a chair, nearly lifeless from having attempted to bleed himself to death 
in prison. Gibert passed over to him, leaned over his shoulder and 
kissed him—then addressing the others he said, ‘‘We are going to die, 
but let us be frm for we are innocent;” afterwards taking off his linen 
eollaz, he said to his attendant ‘“ This is all 1 have to part with; take 
it as a keepsake; I die innocent, but I die like a Spaniard, good bye 
brother, we die in the hope of meeting you in heaven.” Judging from 
Gibert’s air, and carriage, and unembarrassed eye, as he glanced at the 
surrounding multitude and surveyed the mechanism for his ignominious 
death, he might have been taken for an officer in attendance, rather than 
aconvict. He spoke but little afterwards except in repeating prayer after 
the priest. As the cap was about to be drawn over his face, the Spanish 
priest fervently embraced him, and whilst the faces of the others were 
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being covered, another priest read a brief declaration in behalf of the 
prisoners, addressed to the assembled multitude, setting forth that as, at 
the trial, they had declared their innocence, so did they now continue to 
do so. De Soto had only been reprieved for fifty days: at the end of 
that time he received his pardon. 

‘‘About two years after this event” says Captain Matson, in a reply 
to a letter asking for information, ‘I visited Havana, being the second 
lieutenant of the Pearl. On the English consul hearing that I had a 
share in the capture of the pirates, who had originally sailed from 
the Havana, he strongly advised that I should not make myself 
known, and on no account on shore after dark, as those men had 
many friends in the place who would gladly take an opportunity to 
revenge their death. I did not pay much attention to the latter part of 
his recommendation, and on that very evening went to the Opera in 
company with the captain of the Fearl, Lord Clarence Paget, and Mr. 
Schenlez, the judge of the Mixed Commission Court. We had not been 
long seated on the front row of one of the boxes, befure Lord Clarence 
called my attention to a man in the pit who was looking earnestly at 
our box: I looked at him, but not recognizing his countenance, paid no 
more attention to him. Some time afterwards Lord Clarence Paget 
said, ‘Matson don’t look down, but that man has never taken his eyes 
off you since we came into the box; I should not wonder if he is one of 
those pirate fellows.’ I looked again,and then recognized my old friend De 
Soto. There was evidently no Tania in the expression of the man’s face, 
so after looking at him for a minute I gave a nod of recognition. His 
eyes were immediately filled with tears, and he appeared much pleased 
at my noticing him. At the end of that act, or between the opera and 
ballet, he rose and pointed to the door, evidently inviting me to meet 
him outside or below. I immediately went out, much against the wish 
of my two friends who tried todetain me. I felt thoroughly convinced 
that the man meant no harm. He was not, however, to be found among 
the crowd, either in the saloon or the lobbies, and I returned to the box. 
De Soto did not make his appearance again in the house during the 
whole evening. 

‘‘ Soon after breakfast on the following morning, De Soto made his 
appearance, much to my surprise, on the quarter deck of the Pearl. I 
offered him my hand, on taking which he was much affected; I then 
asked him to walk below, but this he begged to be excused doing, and 
he firmly persisted in refusing; he said he did not forget the differ- 
ence in our position; he recollected what he had been, and had no wish 
to bring disgrace on a British officer by introducing himself in his 
apartment. He stated that he merely came on board to thank me for 
the kindness he had formerly received at my hands. I was certainly not 
aware that he owed me any thanks. During the eight or nine months 
he remained a prisoner on board the Esperanza under my command, he 
was in irons, in the hold, except when taking his daily walk under 
charge of the sentinel. He told me that Perez who turned king’s, or 
rather State’s evidence, was assasinated on the very day he returned to 
Havana. 
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‘© We walked the deck for upwards of an hour, when he gave me the 
whole history of his connection with the Panda; he stated than when 
he joined that vessel as chief mate, he believed she was going on an 
ordinary slave trading voyage ; he was not aware that piracy was in- 
tended until they had actually put to sea, when he found that no cargo 
was on board, and that they were to trust to robbery to obtain goods 
wherewith to purchase a cargo of slaves. This was the only part of 
his story that I had reason to disbelieve, because, as chief mate he 
must have known all along that the vessel was without any cargo. 
However, he emphatically denied that either he, or Don Pedro, ever 
contemplated the commission of murder ;* that piracy then attracted little 
notice, unless accompanied by the loss of life. They boarded two ves- 
sels before they fell in with the American brig, namely an English and 
a Dutch vessel, but as they had neither money nor other valuables, 
nothing was taken excepting some cabin stores and a little rope, and 
none of the crews were in any way illtreated. After the money had 
been taken out of the Mexican they hurried away on account of another 
sail being in sight, which they perceived was a man-of-war. It was 
then discovered that the brig was on fire, and as no person was to be 
seen on her decks, Don Pedro taxed the boatswain, who commanded the 
boarding party, with having killed the crew. This he denied having 
done, but he had in fact secured them all below, and then set the vessel 
on fire. As he had received orders not to illtreat any person, this pro- 
ceeding gave rise to much ill feeling between the captain and boatswain; 
the latter being often putin irons and confined by Don Pedro’s orders. 

‘*¢ De Soto informed me, that the fatigue and excitement undergone b 
his wife in procuring his pardon, brought on a severe illness, of whic 
she died soon after his release.” 

‘“‘T was at Havana again ten years after this, being then in command of 
the Daring. On my sending a message to De Soto, to say I should be 

lad to see him, he came on board. He did not appear then to fancy that 
be was inflicting any disgrace by taking a seat and a glass of wine in my 
cabin. The world had gone well with him siace his trial, and he was 
now undoubtedly a reformed character. He never looked like a pirate, 
he had a benevolent expression of countenance, and was particularly mild 
and gentlemanly in his manners. During ten years he va commanded 
a large steamer, running between Havana and Matanzas, and latterly 
had become part owner. He told me he had made a considerable sum 
of money, but had never been engaged in the slave trade since his libera- 
tion. This was strictly true, for I heard it confirmed from other sources. 
He was then moving ina very respectable sphere at Havana, and was 
known generally as ‘Don Bernardo.” I made many enquiries about 
him, and heard that he now bore a very excellent sharactee. and was 
generally respected. May his good deeds be remembered when his 
crimes are forgotten.”—H. J. M. 


* Perez declared that when Garcia was ordered on board the Mexican, he 
asked De Soto, if the crew were to be despatched? De Soto replied, ‘‘ No, do 
not touch a hair of their heads for human life is sweet;” to this Garcia simply 
answered, “ Dead cats don’t mew.” 

No. 12.—vVoL. Xx. 4p 
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The following correspondence will show, that the capture of these 
pirates was appreciated on both sides of the Atlantic : 
“Admiralty, 8th dpril, 1835. 
‘“‘Srz,—Permit me in sending you the official letter from this Board, 
granting you promotion for your gallant and judicious conduct, to add 
personally my expression of respect for your bravery, coolness, decision 
and disinterestedness. 
“Tam, &c., 
“GEorRGE R. Dawson. 
Zo Lieut. Matson, R. N. 


“Admiralty, 7th September, 1835. 
‘¢Srr,—I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty to transmit to you herewith a copy ofa letter from Mr. Vail to 
Lord Palmerston, and I am to express their Lordships’ approbation of 
your conduct, and the satisfaction with which they have received this 
testimonial of the manner in which your services in this matter have 
been appreciated be the American Government. 
“Tam, Sir, &c., 
(Signed ) “Jonn Barrow.” 
‘““ Commander Trotter, 17, Orchurd Street.” 


“Upon the receipt of the two notes which the Right Honourable 
Lord Viscount Palmerston, &c. did the undersigned, &o. the honour 
of addressing to him on the 13th June and 6th July of last year, the 
undersigned hastened to communicate to his Government the informa- 
tion they contained respecting the a. planar by His Majesty’s 
ship Curlew, on the coast of Africa, of several individuals, formerly 
of the Spanish schooner Panda, on suspicion of having been concerned 
in an act of piracy against an American vessel. That information 
having been laid before the President, together with the report of the 
trial which led to the conviction of the individuals referred to by the 
circuit court of the United States sitting at Boston, the President has 
perceived with a lively satisfaction the motives by which Captain 
Henry Dundas Trotter, of His Majesty’s service, then in command of 
the Curlew, was led to effect the seizure of the Panda, and the gallan- 
try and persevering zeal which characterised his agency and personal 
exertions, in the pursuit and ultimate capture of the pirates. Impelled 
by a high sense of approbation of the conduct of that officer, and in 
justice to him individually, as well as to the service to which he belongs, 
the President has caused the undersigned to be instructed to express to 
His Majesty’s Government the satisfaction he has derived from the gal- 
lant and praiseworthy services rendered by Captain Trotter on the 
occasion alluded to, and from the manifestation afforded by his 
conduct of the readiness of the officers of His Majesty’s naval 
service to lend to general commerce on the high seas that protection 
in which the United States have so deep an interest, in common with 
all other maritime nations. In performing this pleasing duty, the 
undersigned, in further compliance with his instructions, .'has the 
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honour to request that Lord Palmerston will have the goodness to 
communicate the sentiments thus expressed on behalf of the President 
to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and that they may like- 
wise be made known to Captain Trotter himself. 
“The undersigned prays Lord Palmerston to accept the renewed 
assurances, &c. 
(Signed) “A, VAIL.” 
“8rd September, 1835, 
“The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Palmerston.” | 


“* Admiralty, 16th September, 1835. 
Sm.—My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having had under 
their consideration your exertious while in command of the Curlew, in 
the capture of the piratical schooner Panda and her crew, and the per- 
severance displayed by you in circumstances of extreme difficulty, and 
involving you in great personal responsibility, for which, and the pro- 
tection thereby afforded to American commerce, you have received 
through His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs the thanks 
of the President of the United States, are pleased, as a mark of the sense 
which my Lords entertain of your conduct, to promote you to the rank 
of Captain in the Royal Navy. 
‘“T am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
| (Signed) “C. Woop.” 
“Commander H. D. Trotter.” 


In conclusion, we should observe that the S¢. Helena packet, and the 
Morning Star, are similar instances of piracy to the one detailed above, 
and happened only a short time before. In the former the whole crew 
were murdered ; in the latter the horror was increased by the atrocious 
treatment of several ladies who were on board. The captain’s throat 
was cut, and the ship was scuttled, and (with the crew and passengers 
fastened below, ) left to carry every record of the crime with its unhappy 
victims down into the secret depths of the ocean. But Providence 
ordered it otherwise ; the crew broke open the hatches and carried the 
ship into port. 

The pirate was as usual a slave vessel ; she had made one voyage, and 
after thus varying her course of crime would probably have returned to 
the slave trade, had she not been lost near Cadiz, which led to the detec- 
tion and execution of the captain and his crew at Gibraltar. 

Nor must the case of the Felicidade be forgotten—a slave vessel 
violating her own country’s laws, was siezed by an English cruizer by 
virtue of the treaty authorizing England to treat Brazilian slave dealers 
as pirates. These pirates murdered the British prize crew; Serva the 
captain, repeating the pirates maxim “ Dead men tell no tales.” Whether 
this was the first act of regular piracy upon their part will not be known 
till ‘* the sea shall give up her dead ;” but if not, the slave trade had 
well trained these miscreants to the work, for at their trial it was re- 
corded that they murdered in cold blood an unarmed and unresisting boy 
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of fourteen, a midshipman ; that when the fray was over one of their 
victims, who had _ been thrown overboard badly wounded, was discovered 
clinging to the ship’s side, on which one of the pirates deliberately 
sonned off his hands ; and lastly, that another of these traffickers in 
human flesh, scooped up the blood of his victims from the deck with the 
palm of his hand and lapped it up ! . 

The maxim of Serva is the ruling principle of the pirate, and the 
very instinct of self-preservation urges him to do his work thoroughly . 
The fate of Bernardo de Soto* (the slave dealer and pirate of the 
Morning Star) would strongly operate with Pedro Gibert, and both 
instances are now operating on the minds of their successors, as to the 
absolute madness of failing to make assurance doubly sure. In these 
cases it is certain that the providential escape of the intended victims 
_was in no degree to be traced to the humanity of the miscreants con- 
cerned, for never were murders more deliberately planned, or (as far as 
the intention went) more ruthlessly executed. But ‘‘dead men tell no 
tales ;” and these cases are still teaching, “ that while there is life there 
is hope,” and that there can be no certainty of escape for the pirate, if 
he leaves any ii of chance to his victims. Rare then must be the 
mstances in which witnesses can be thus miraculously preserved to bring 
the criminals to justice—probably not one piracy in fifty is thus brought 
to light. But the list of ‘“ missing” ships, amounts to a yearly average 
of sixty, from the mercantile shipping of England alone: how many of 
these fe been the spoil of the pirates, and their crews—the victims of 
this fell policy ? 

Such men as Serva, Bernardo de Soto, and Pedro Gibert are the 
natural and necessary growth of the slave trade : to those habituated to 
its crimes, all moral restraint must be destroyed ; and what feelings of 
humanity can remain to the man who can deliberately inflict the torture 
of the middle passage, and witness such sufferings with absolute indiffer- 
ence, except through the medium of profit and loss. Pirates against the 
people of Africa, will always become pirates in the general sense, when 
temptation shall occur, and impunity be apparently secure to them. __ 


WHICH IS THE BEST LIFE-BOAT? 


(The substance of the following remarks on ‘‘ which is the best Life-boat” has already ap- 
peared in the Hampshire Advertiser ; but the great importance of the subject has secured for it 
republieation in the Nautical Magazine, with many amendments and additions by its experienced 
author, who must be considered, in making them, to be promoting all in hls power the object of 
the late committee in deciding ‘‘ which is the best Life-bo:t?”—Epb.] 


The Northumberland Committee have made their award, and published 
their report; and it was hoped their decision would have settled the 
question of construction. But to say that their decision has given entire 
satisfaction would mislead! 

The committee are unquestionably men of honour, professional talent, and 
integrity ; and, at the time when the noble duke placed his munificent offer 
in their hands, he did what was then best calculated to promote his benevo- 


* Not the individual of the same name who was first of the Panda. 
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lent object, and if some few are dissatisfied, it is only what among 280 
competitors could be expected. With auch a variety of models, one can 
imagine the difficulty of making any selection. However,a scale was formed 
which was supposed to place the best boat in the best position; and to 
crown their labours, and with a view to remove all possibility of discontent, 
they, with the sanction of the Admiralty, ordered six of the boats which stood 
highest in this scale, to be built in a royal dockyard. But the decision of the 
prize is one which affects so seriously those who venture on the deep, that 
should any comments appear calculated to promote still further the views of 
the Duke of Northumberland, his Committee themselves would doubtless be 
the first to listen and assist. But no one seems inclined to undertake the 
delicate task of calling public attention toa few points, which, while they 
are discussed freely enough in private, are actually embarrassing other Life 
Boat committees. 

One point which appears to cause some little, and perhaps justifiable 
ee is, the value given by the committee to certain qualifications in the 
scale. 

When the Duke heard that the Shields’ boat had drowned twenty of the 
best pilots ot the Tyne, through not righting herself when capsized, he con- 
sidered that defect to be the chief objection to life boats as then constructed : 
he offered a handsome premium, and models were made with special refer- 
ence to the printed and circulated suggestions of his Grace, which were as 
follows:— 

‘It is considered that the chief objections to the present life boats, gene- 
rally speaking are: 

‘“*1.—That they do not right themselves in the event of being upset. 

‘*2.—That they are too heavy to be easily launched, or transported along 
the coast, in case of need. 

“© 3.—That they do not free themselves from water fast enough. 

‘‘4.—That they are very expensive.” 

In the scale, however, which determined the prize, very little value is at- 
tached to these: a boat’s righting herself, is supposed to merit only six per cent 
and among various qualifications it stands only seventh in the order of prece- 
dence! while buoyancy forward for launching through a surf stands third ! 
The remark is consequently heard, of what use would be facilities for launch- 
ing, &c., if this main point of safety be neglected, or if (as in the case of 
the Shields’ boat) her construction was so defective as, when afloat, to drown 
her crew? With the exception of this qualification of righting herself, and 
another, of freeing herself from water, (which in this scale was only estimated 
at eight per cent.) the Shield's boat had answered general purposes admirably 
for years. So then, these two great qualifications, without which no boat 
could be called a life-boat, (for those which had defects in these parti- 
culars often lost as many lives as they launched to save), were estimated at 
only fourteen per cent: while for fast pulling alone was given twenty per cent 
and it is remarkable that more than onehalf of the boats, which are deemed 
worthy of the honor of being figured in the splendid Northumberland report 
do not right themselves! while some do not even free themselves from water! 
Nor is it considered that the disadvantage of great weight, which the noble 
duke placed second in his list of objections appears to have been duly appre- 
ae either in the prize model, or in those which were honourably men- 
tione 

Now, without going further into the scale, for fear it should imply a desire 
to depreciate the difficult labours of the committee (a desire which no sea- 
faring man ought to feel), it is sufficient to infer that this scale may have 
eee ‘aes boat even better qualified than that which was selected for 
the prize 
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Rut how is this to be ascertained? Is there any other tribunal,—any 
other class of men whose opinion on life-boats can with contidence be relied 
on? If so, why not consult them? Let those who doubt, come to the 
Goodwin! ‘Talk to the brave fellows whose well handled open luggers 
almost speak under their management, and which forcibly remind one of 
the high mettled racer, or the courageous war-horse, in their seeming to 

artake of the ardonr of their masters! Go to the Brake, the Galloper, the 

orelands, to Chale Bay, to the Mersey, to Yarmouth, to Shields, and indeed 
to the whole coast, and see veterans of some sixty or seventy winters, with 
their sons (worthy of them); see how by the experience of half a century 
they snatch life from the very jaws of death! Look at their weather-beaten 
and toil-furrowed cheeks, in which the cool intrepidity of English courage 
glows with as much self possession and determination in the face of danger, 
as on ordinary occasions on shore. These are men who are able to observe! 
All fears of personal safety are in them habitually absorbed in the one oft 
recurring intense anxiety as to the best means of saving the lives of others! 
When one of these fine fellows, who has rescued more shipwrecked persons 
from the deep than there are pence in his pockets, offers an opinion on life- 
boats, is it of any worth? 

But there are among others, the Cinque Ports’ pilots, who, to a training 
in this hardy school, have added superior attainments, and whose seamanship 
must have been the subject of rigorous examination, and that by a still higher 
class of most distinguished men who compose the active members of the 
Trinity Board. Have all these no opinion of value? There are also the North 
Sea pilots, the merits of one of whom (the esteemed Secretary of the Royal. 
Yacht Squadron) has recently been the subject of deserved comment. His 
experience and obtained opinion are alone sufficient to justify this public 
communication. He, too, is aman of our county. Again, look into the 
unpretending “parlour’’ of one (and doubtless others) of the superannuated 
Deal pilote—notice the medals and testimonials for saving not only indi- 
vidual lives, but whole crews of distressed seamen, displayed in all the 
praiseworthy and cheering confidence of self approval, and az a warm en- 
couragement to others—consider the worth of an opinion from him! If we 
think a certain amount of scientific skill indispensable in the man who is 
to decide upon life-boat construction, there are such men (though few!) 
as the talented harbour-master of a royal harbour of refuge—a veteran of 
some sixty years; the highly estimated chairman of the Lord Warden’s 
Commissioners of Salvage, trained to feel high responsibilities, and whose 
single opinion, from his great experience and observation, would sway 
those of his coast and neighbourhood! Could he, if asked on this subject, 
enlighten us? What did he mean in August last, when, in looking approv- 
ingly at the plans of one of the rejected models, he exclaimed with some 
considerable feeling, ‘‘ Had I possessed a boat on this principle last winter, I 
could have saved the two crews who perished so miserably before our eyes, 
and when neither Ramagate nor Deal luggers could attempt it.” Where are 
the officers of the coast-guard, and their commanders—men of immense boat 
experience, who have been the first on all occasions to offer to man our life- 
boats when accident occurs? Surely these and their boat’s crews have some 
pretension to an opinion! The crews themselves would not have been 
specially mustered by their inspecting commanders (with such laudable 
promptitude) on this question, upon hearing the “ voice from the Goodwin,” if 
such commanders had not attached great importance to the opinions of their 
men! There are again the commanders of revenue cruizers, whose skill and 
experience in boat work cannot for a moment be disputed. 

We appear then, to have another most competent tribunal! Would it not be 
therefore well to get the combined and unanimous opinions of all these, as to 
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tee os the actual requirements of alife-boat! Beit known, that all this has 
een done. 

While London Committees were working, and plans were being multiplied, 
and all the resources of science were in active request at Board Room tables 
(and with what success?) ‘‘a voice from the Goodwin’’ was heard along the 
whole coast, from Ramsgate to the Needles, and the unanimous opinions of 
the high and indisputable authorities above referred to (and who have allowed 
their names to he used if necessary) are embodied in the general Life Boat 
Axioms, which are annexed hereto, and such parties have now the opportu- 
nity of refuting anything herein contained which might be contrary to their 
expressed authority. 

The result of such enquiry proves that whatever were the difficulties and 
doubts of the Northumberland committee, those doubts must have unavoid- 
ably clung to the embers up to the time of their decision; if not, why was 
it necessary for six full sized boats to be built for still further experiments ? 
and they also prove that there is yet another tribunal to which at least equal 
authority belongs, and whose competency in all particulars pertaining to life- 
boats would be recognised as well by landsmen as by the maritime world ! 
For it is submitted that there are specific qualifications required in a mem- 
ber of a committee which is selected to decide on this question, which can 
only be the consequence of much and continued personal observation and 
experience in saving life; much and continual exposure to the difficulties 
and dangers in which life boats are at times placed; not merely as such 
would be seen from the shore or cliffs through a telescope, but such only as 
active occupation in the boat herself can give! And without for a moment 
attempting to depreciate the advantages which science can offer when com- 
bined with the actual experience alluded to, it would generally be safer to 
trust our lives ine plain wholesome Portland Laurette, a Norway yawl, ora 
Chinese sampan, than in a life (?} boat “contrived” by mere engineers (what- 
‘ever be their mechanical talent) of some ordinary boating, yachting, or ship- 
ping experience ! ; 

‘‘ Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit ; et varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris 
(Risum teneatis ?) 

He whose voice is heard in this appeal affirms without fear of contradic- 
tion, that he has often gained more solid and useful experience in any one 
trip to the Goodwin, made for the purpose of saving life, than from any cruize 
in a big ship on the wings of a Cape Nor’ Wester, in an easterly gale on 
shipboard in the North Sea, or in the tail of a typhoon ! 

n a few hours this letter will reach all parts of Great Britain (thanks to 
your wide spread circulation). Let, therefore, each district send forth its 
approval or rejection of these axiom3 (local prejudices and circumstances 
may perhaps modify them in some degree), but let them be fairly considered 
in a spirit apart from all feeling but that of humanity, taking for a pattern 
the benevolent labours of the Shipwreck Societies, whose worth is too little 
known, and which, it is hoped, will soon astonish the public into heart 
co-operation, and produce more adequate pecuniary assistance to funds whic 
even now cheer the home of many a widow, and feed and clothe many an 
orphan; societies which alike strive to prevent shipwreck, and to cure the 
evils arising therefrom, so far as worldly comforts and sympathy can palliate 
the sufferings of the bereaved ! 

Doubtless the noble Duke himself, and his distinguished committee will 
not leave any attempts untried to promote still the final settlement of the 
question. No one will, it is hoped, pretend to gather from what is said herein 
the slightest charge of unfairnes against the committee. They did even .more 
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than could have been expected, as their reports evinced; and when a cer- 
tain model ofa life boat, which had been rejected by them, was seen in 
August last exposed for fairand open scruting on a capstan head on Deal 
Keach, surrounded by some forty or fifty Deal men (it is a pity their names 
cannot all be consistently given herein, although that of George Pettett 
as a sample is offered, than whom a finer fellow never dared the elements), 
the supposed cause of her rejection was fairly pointed out. On this 
occasion among many other proofs of approval, it was regretted by the boat- 
men that they had not had a boat on her principle last winter to veer down 
to leeward to a drowning crew, even as a large and available life-buoy, at a 
time when no other known boat could, from her peculiar form, have borne 
such a surf, and when the unfortunate crew all met a watery grave! Even 
Deal and Ramsgate luggers were then powerless! 

The plan adopted in seeking opinions on the model was this:—In most 
cases without any previous notice, it was shown to persons of ascertained 
experience, by an utter stranger, with an openly expressed avowal of indif- 
ference as to the result, so far as regarded personal interest, tn order that 
a fair test of qualifications might be obtained. In some cases Inspectors of 
Coast-Guard obligingly mustered their officers and crews. In one Cinque 
Port, the Pilots and Life-Boat Committee met by appointment, being sum- 
moned by the commander of one of Her Majesty’s cruizers, (Victoria) at 
Dover, who saw the model accidentally. Of course they will see this state- 
ment, and recognise the “voice” which addressed them as a perfect stranger. 

Doubtless a word of explanation to either ofthe members of the Northum- 
berland Committee would have prevented misconception of her fittings, 
and have placed her in the high position which she has since obtained from 
the authorities on the coast above referred to. 

Committees are not always accessible. Gentlemen who compose them 
have their private prejudices; and with all their desire to aid this question 
with head and hand, they generally leave these things principally to the most 
scientific member of the Committee; and although this is the cause of the 
difficulties which still embarrass,—what else can they do? ‘Longshore men 
do not like valves, and handles, and levers, and pumps and stop-cocks; but 
if they are wrong io this. their very prejudices must be studied. They are 
the men who risk their lives, but they like to be allowed to do it in their own 
way :—and simplicity and snugness are the two words most frequently heard 
from them when describing what they desire in a life-boat. 

If this rejected model have sufficient merit to draw the following note 
(among many others) from a naval officer of some forty-eight years active ser- 
vice (one third of which was spent in the Coast-Guard, at one of the most 
terrible parts of the coast), and who, at various times, has been honoured with 
_ the Lloyd's gold medal, and many silver ones, besides testimonials for having 
saved upwards of forty lives, who must have perished but for his intrepidity, 
the ‘‘voice” which presumes to speak through your columns, is not trifling 
with public spirit nor improperly brings forward this difficult question in the 
cause of humanity, of, which ts the best life buat? for further discussion, and 
with increased facilities :— 

‘«‘ Having minutely examined your model for a life boat, I have no hesitation 
in stating I consider her well adapted for saving life from stranded vessels in 
extreme Fad weather. I can confidently state, (from practical knowledge) 
that her construction is such as to give confidence to her crew when in peril, 
being buoyant, fast, and safe, in heading through a violent surf, as also in 
closing the object. 

‘Permit me to say that I consider her construction (if lighter built) better 
adapted for ships’ quarter-boats, to communicate with the shore when 
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stranded, or with ships at sea when in peril, than any boat I have hitherto 
seen.— Wishing, &c.” | 

6th October, 1851. 

Life-Boat Axioms. 

1. Two smaller boats are better than one large heavy boat, as in case of 
accident the one can help the other, and can render more efficient assistance 
to the wreck. N.B. In such cases men will go afloat with greater confidence. 

2. Life-boats should be pulled single banked. This is contrary to general 
custom; but it has been often proved that six oars single banked will propel a 
boat faster in a sea way than twelve oars double banked. In single banked 
boats the men have more room to work their oars: it causes less fatigue, and 
leaves more space for the rescued; and besides two life-boats rowing single 
banked require only the same number of men as one rowing double banked. 
At Howth near Clontarf, Ireland, three years since, experiments were tried to 
determine the question of ‘double banked” and “single banked” with life 
boats, and in all respects single banked was found to answer better. Some 
years since H.M.S. Bedford, 74, which had two cutters of equal build and 
dimensions often tried them single banked against double, when single banked 
always beat, and were preferred to double. A deal pilot, justly remarked “why 
do not regatta boats row double, if it rows faster.” 

3. Everything on the outside of a life-boat should be as snug as possible. 

4. Everything in the inside as simple as possible—all handles, plugs, levers. 
valves, and stop-cocks, are dangerous, as breakers generally hold in suspen- 
sion much sand or shingle, and every man in a life-boat has enough to do to 
‘mind his oar.” 

5. Oars should be pulled from a pin and grummet, so as readily to fall 
alongside on occasion. 

6. No boat is properly a life-boat that does not right herself. 

7. The life or strength of a crew depends on the boat freeing herself ra- 
pidly from water. <A perfect life-boat will do this between the seas in a 

eavy gale. 

8. Speed and activity are indispensable in all life-boats. 

9. A life-boat should have a “good bow,” with “clean entry,” and “some- 
thing above to catch her easily in a sea way ;” also a good “long floor,” for 

ulling fast and stability; the bottom not too flat, as this causes great lee-way 
in bad weather. Flatness of floor is a fundamental error ina life-boat. Its 
theoretical advantages are antagonistic to essential qualifications, such as 
speed, righting herself, &c. Wrecks invariably occur on the weather side of a 
shoal or out-lying sand bank. How cana flat boat with very light draught 
of water pull ahead on shipping a sea, or pull round a sand-head against a 
head wind and head sea? If ever accompliehed, it is by bard work and 
fatigue at a time when all the best energies and strength of her crew are 
required near the wreck. Fancy a bladder beating to windward ! 

10. A life-boat should not have too much shear. Flat boats must not, in 
order to right themselves, expose too much above water, to the force of the 
wind. Let the boat have more hold on the water than on the wind. 

11. The upper works should round in, to prevent damage alongside a wreck, 
and it is convenient in launching; this renders a boat less likely to capsize 
when struck by asea, and gives facilities in a very difficult operation that of 
hauling an exhausted man over a gunwale. : 

12. Great care is requisite in forming the ends of a lifeboat. Persons are 
generally in bad weather saved over the bow ofa boat. It is often necessary 
to keep the boat “well in hand” near a wreck to avoid a breaking sea, and fall 
of water, off a wreck, by suddenly backing astern. A life-boat should there- 
fore have two complete bows, whale-boat fashion. 

Nu. 12,—voL. Xx. 4Q 
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18. The crew of a stranded vessel are generally found lashed to the rig- 
ging, &c.—boatmen therefore require firm footing on the boat's bow, which 
at the same time must present no obstacle to water running off. A deck 
forward is therefore likely to disable a boat momentarily, while a well rounded 
forepart above to a boat will often prevent her being turned over, as the 
Scarborough boat was in 1836 end for end. An open space to Jump into 
from a wreck, in a rolling or pitching boat is highly dangerous, as, when a 
sea is breaking, men have no time to wait for opportunity, but must Jump at 
once for their lives. 

14, All buoying powers in any part of the sides of a boat are hindrances to 
their righting themselves. (The model above referred to proves that they 
may there be entirely dispensed with.) 

15. All cases containing buoyancy to be detached from the boat. 

16. A rudder has not sufficient power in a heavy sea : life-boats should 
therefore steer with an oar. A rudder in a life-boat projecting below the 
keel] from necessity, implies some defect in the lines of the boat. 

17. There should be life-lines on the outside, and near the water-line, for 
drowning men to grasp; and these are very useful in giving the men ‘hand 
hold” while launching or transporting her alongshore. 

18. A few easily detached cork life-buoys should be in every boat, to be 
thrown to drowning men, when the sea is high, and when caution is neces- 
sary in a heavy sea. 

19. All boats “for hire,” carrying passengers, should have on board at least 
one well-trained and approved sailor, and should be compelled by law to 
carry a life-buoy. 

20. No boat can be built that will not capsize. 

Now, whatever be the nature of a coast, there are but three kinds of sea, 
viz. the “roller,” the “short sea,” and the “over-fall,” which we have in 
Races, suchas Portland, Dunnose, Alderney, &c. Every Foor life boat ought 
to be able to contend with either, as they may each or all in some modifica- 
tion be found near outlying sands, upon shoals, &c. ‘That different coasts, ac- 
tually require such differently constructed boats is therefore a question. 
If they appear to do 80, it will be found on inquiry that it mainly depends on 
the habits or prejudices of the boatmen. ‘here are only three principal 
kinds of boats, the Deal lugger (and its diminutives), the Portland laurette, 
and the coble of the east coast—all equally well handled by those accustomed 
to them, but there is no reason why one boat may not combine the best 
properties of the three, and therefore be generally useful. This is of im- 
portance as far as regards the Coast-Guard, who are so frequently the first 
volunteers in case of wreck, but who are periodically changed from coast to 
coast. It must, at least, be admitted that a good ship’s quarter boat shou'd 
be equal to any emergency upon every coast. All these desirable points have 
been indisputably combined in one boat (one of the rejected); and the as- 
sertion is made on such high testimony as one of our most distinguished naval 
officers, of high service rank, pronounces to be “irresistible.” ‘There is not 
&n important qualification in any known boat, which this does not possess. 
Nor are these qualities, the result of modification, but existed inthe original and 
only model, (though a rough one) as it was shewn along the coast. 

I am, &c. 
S. M. Saxsy. 

October 14th, 1851. 
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Arctic “EARCHING ExprpiTIons.— Zhe Western Route. 


Wuen Expeditions to the Arctic Seas are projected now, how different 
is their object compared with those of former ie In these times the 
safety of our lost voyagers is their sole purpose, while in years gone by 
that paresse was specially maritime geographical discovery, necessarily 
including the acquirement of all the important observations relating to 
natural history, and the physical structure of our globe. It must not 
be forgotten, that in the year 1818, when Expeditions into the Arctic 
Seas were so Zealously commenced, our knowledge of Baffin Bay, the 
principal gate by which that sea was entered, was limited to little more 
than that which Baffin had left us. The large island* which occupied 
the middle of that extensive gulph in the old charts, conjured up by the 
difficulties of ice navigation has, like icebergs, been swept away; and 
the limits of the Arctic shores of America, which were then a blank to us, 
are now defined as well as many of the numerous islands lying off them, 
and the channels by which they are separated. But any such Expedi- 
tions as these cannot be accomplished without a specific gain of some 
kind to geography, for do they touch the ground, some description of it 
must be included in their history, which would be necessarily imperfect 
without it. Within the last few days only an instance of this has 
occurred in the account of Dr. Rae’s explorations, which have added to 
our maps some 250 miles or more, of a description of the shore of Victoria 
and Wollaston Islands. 

The old question cui bono, which was formerly applied to such expe- 
ditions cannot be asked now! But even to the cut bono enquirers, when 
pure discovery is the only object, in our turn we would ask—are we as 
& great nation, which has been among the first to extend the limits of 
the known world in both hemispheres, ever to sit still and do nothing? 
When the all absorbing current of war is stopped, and the blessing of 
peace established, are we to sit still with our hands before us and see 
neighbouring nations busily occupied in a work with ships, which, by 
inheritance belongs to us? May we not vey a band of gallant men, 
who are ever ready for adventurous action, a chosen few from that service 
celebrated for daring deeds, and who aspire to distinguish themselves in 
risk and privation ? and will such a country as England not encoura 
them, when their achievements are for the benefit of the world, and the 
harvest is important contributions to science? Are we not employing 
expensive expeditions in many distant seas? Have not the shores of 
British America, the field of Arctic discovery, 8 right to our attention as 
well as the coast of New Guinea ? And when this leads, as it has done, 
to the extension of our whale fisheries, does it not come with still stronger 
claims to our patronage ? Let the querulous remark cut bono, of the 
political economist, find his answer here, and let not glorious England, 
the admiration of the world, be obliged from unworthy parsimonious 
motives, to check the spirit of enterprise and noble daring, for which 


* One large island is shewn in the middle of the bay in the old charts, which 
afterwards became divided and found to be chimerical. 
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her navy is distinguished, and leave it to languish in times of peace for 
want of. some choice—some difficult and splendid enterprise to achieve. 
Such was that of Arctic discovery in 1818, and the chart of that period 
compared with the present, affords ample evidence of what has been 
done in its cause. ; . 

Costly expeditions have been sent into the Arctic Seas purely with 
these motives. But if we look into the present aspect of Arctic matters, 
for such we must call them, we shall find some reasons, as we have 
previously observed, for making a final enquiry into the case of Sir 
John Franklin’s ships, and should another expedition be sent final 
indeed it must be considered. We are not yet thinking of looking 
after her Majesty’s ships, Enterprize and Investigator on the coast of 
America, although we may expect to hear from them in that di- 
rection. 

The only real motive then, with which another search for Sir John 
Franklin’s ships can be instituted, is to save the lives of their crews. 
But as it has been asserted that a wide channel exists, called 
Queen Victoria Channel leading out north-west from Wellington Chan- 
nel through which Sir John Franklin is said to have passed, to prove 
the accuracy of this statement, becomes a subject of considerable in- 
terest; for after all land may exist beyond the reported opening, making 
the Wellington Channel nothing more than a deep inlet or gulf. Here 
then are ample reasons for establishing the propriety of sending out 
another expedition: and assuming the assertion to be true that there 
is an opening through which the Erebus and Terror have gone, the 
scale of it should he no less liberal than the last. When the report and 
evidence of the enquiring committee are published, some light may 
perhaps be thrown on this subject. In the mean while let us consider 
the chart which represents this Victoria Channel. 

One has been published by Arrowsmith which is replete with informa- 
tion, relating to the part which it includes, and finished with all the 
neatness and ingenuity for which that geographer is remarkable. But 
“all is not gold that glitters,” and the beauty of this production will yet 
have to undergo the test of data. Of the discoveries which it displays 
no one can speak but in terms of admiration at tle extraordinary amount 
of coast line walked over on the very ground which it describes, and 
certainly no parallel instance can be shewn of severer trial, or object 
ee compet) accomplished under circumstances of extraordinary 

imculty. 

All wrest of Cape Walker is new as well as much of the north shore. 
The Wellington Channel was not known beyond Cape Bowden at its 
entrance nor entered even to that, so that the large gulf to which the 
channel leads is entirely new, the latter having been added by Capt. 
Penny’s officers and the former by those of Capt. Austin. As far as 
the coast has been actually visited, the result may be accepted, but when 
we find about seventy miles of the north shore of the Victoria Channel 
beyond Capt. Stewart's furthest, and more of the south and west shore 
of this same Channel, which was never visited, all laid down in Arrow- 
smith’s beautiful chart, we must demur before we can admit of its ac- 
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curacy. Where is the data for its confirmation. We are aware that 
high elevations and the pranks of refraction in the Arctic climate will 
make land visible at great distances. An elevation of two hundred feet will 
command an horizon of akout six leagues, distant and the summit of elevated 
land then seen beyond it must be proportionally high to be visible, but 
the coast line may be found far short of the distance at which the land 
is. The north shore of this new channel is made to trend north-west. 
It would be somewhat remarkable if it were hereafter found to trend 
but little to the northward of west! and yet we have reason for making 
this remark, a difference which has nothing to do with the effects of 
refraction. 

Of the western shore of the Victoria Channel as laid down in the 
chart refraction comes again to the aid of the discoverer! The north- 
west extreme of the land, Cape Lady Franklin, is supposed to be 
seen seventy miles distant from Capt. Stewart’s furthest, from whence 
it trends south to the latitude of 75-7° first curving round to that 
point. How much of the coast-line of all this has really been seen? 
None of it has been examined. The answer would be about as easy 
to give as that relating to Barrow Island between them. Here then we 
say is ample field for discovery yet. Here is a large gulf unexplored 
of above sixty miles in extent. The limiting shores have not even 
been visited. 

It is stated to have a communication with the Polar Sea north of it 
by which Franklin could have passed? Joes the land trend north-west or 
more westerly from Capt. Stewart's furthest? Is there an opening of eight 
leagues between the points of land forming that communication? In fact 
we know little, indeed next to nothing of it. 

These are questions which are worth attention if Franklin’s ships are 
to be again sought for in the direction of the Wellington Channel, which 
it is yet only supposed they will be. 

The old question of the North-west passage has long ago been virtu- 
ally answered. This original question which gave rise to these Expedi- 
tions from the days of Baffin, and continued them at intervals down to 
those of Parry, centering in the discovery of a short way to the Pacific, 
for all the common purposes of navigation has long been declared futile, 
and the last effort to achieve it should be considered as extending the 
limits of Arctic discovery, and adding to the stores of Arctic knowledge; 
rather than the mere fact of passing through Behring Strait from the 
Polar Sea. 

Our last number contains a brief view of the proceedings of the ex- 
peditions under Captain Austin. We had proposed here to throw to- 
gether the intelligence received from Captain Collinson and the ships 
under his command, with a view to shew his proceedings, since he left 
England; but we are obliged to reserve it for our next number, when 
we may again take up the subject, and to render our papers as com- 
plete for reference as we can make them, we shall insert first the orders 
under which heis proceeding. 

The following is a copy of the orders with which the Enterprize and 
Investigator, left England on the 20th January, 1850. 
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Sarinc Ogpers ror Captain Cotiinson, oF H.M.S. “ EXTsePRize.” — 


By the Commissioners for Executing the Office of 
Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


1. Waerzas the efforts that have been made during the last two years to 
relieve the Erebus and Terror have failed, and all access to the Parry Islands 
has been prevented by the accumulation of ice in the upper part of Barrow 
Straits; and whereas it is possible that the same severity of weather may not 
prevail at the same time in both the eastern and western entrances to the 
Arctic Sea, We have now determined, iu a matter of such moment, to send 
an Expedition into the Polar Sea from the westward, and having a full confi- 
dence in your zeal and skill, we have thought proper to appoint you to the 
command of Her Majesty's ship Enterprize, and also to place under your 
orders Her Majesty's ship Jnvestigator, both of which vessels having been 
duly fortified against collision with the ice, equipped for the Polar climate 
by warm-air apparatus, and furnished with provisions for three years, as well 
as a large supply of extra stores, you are now required and directed, so soon 
as they are in all respects ready for sea, to proceed to make the best of your 
way to Cape Virgins, in order to arrive at Bhering Straits in July. 

2. At Cape Virgins, the commander-in-chief in the Pacific has been de- 
sired to have a steam-vessel waiting for you, and by her you will be towed 
through the Straits of Magellan, and the Wellington Channel, and on to 
Valparaiso. 

3. At that port you will use the utmost dispatch in watering and refresh- 
ing your crews, and in fully replenishing your bread and other provisions and 
stores; and having so done, you will again use your best exertions to press 
forward to the Sandwich Islands. 

4. There is only a bare possibility of your reaching those islands in time 
to meet Her Majesty’s ship Herald, under the command of Captain Henry 
Kellett; but if that should be the case, you will receive from him, not only 
every assistance, but much useful information touching your passage to the 
Strait, and your further proceedings to the northward. It is still more im- 
probable that Her Majestys ship Plover should be there; but wherever you 
may fall in with her, you are hereby directed to take her and Commander 
Moore under your orders. 

5. At the Sandwich Islands you will find additional orders from Us for 
your guidance, which we propose to forward from hence by the Panama 
mail of next March; but if none should arrive, or if they do not in any way 
modify these directions, you will enforce the greatest diligence in re-victual- 
ling your two vessels, in procuring, if possible, the necessary Esquimaux 
interpreters, and in making all requisite preparations for at once proceeding 
to Bhering Straits, in order to reach the ice before the Ist of August. 

6. An examination of the several orders issued to Captain Kellett will 
show that it is uncertain where he may be fallen in with. You may probably 
find the Heraid and Plover together. 

7. We consider it essential that after entering the ice there should be a 
dep6t, or point of succour, for any party to fall back upon. For this purpose 
the Plover is to be secured in the most favourable quarter, as far in advance 
as can be found—such as Wainwright's Inlet, or the Creek at Hope Point ; 
but if they be unsafe, and none has been discovered nearer to Barrow Point, 
then at Chamisso Island, or any part of Kotzebue Sound, which may afford 
the necessary shelter. 

8. Considering, however, the nature of the service in which the Plover 
will already have been employed, and that a portion of her crew may be unfit 
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to contend with the rigours of a further stay in those latitudes, you will call 
for volunteers from that ship, and from the Herald if in company, sufficient 
to form a crew for the Plover; taking care that the men to be selected are 
men of good character, and that they do not exceed in number what is actu- 
ally required for the care of the ahip, and for the defence and security 
against any treacherous attack on the part of the natives of Norton Sound. 

9. The Petty Officers’ ratings that may be vacated by men invalided, are 
to be filled up by men volunteering to remain; such volunteers are to be 
subjected to a strict and careful survey by the inedical officers of the several 
ships; and those only are to be retained who would seem to be in all respects 
fit to encounter this extended service; and the remainder necessary to com- 
plete the crew is to be made-up from the Enterprize and Investigator. 

10. Such crew-having been formed, (to continue under the command of 
Commander Moore, aid with the officers now in the Plover, or with those 
who may volunteer for the service,) the Plover, if the Herald should be in 
company, is to be filled up by Captain Kellett with all the provisions, fuel, 
and stores, that can possibly be spared by Captain Kellett, who will bear in 
mind, not only what may be required for the use of the Plover's crew until 
the autumn of 1853, and the contingency of parties arriving on board from Sir 
John Franklin’s expedition, but also the possibility of any party from the 
Enterprize or Investigator, having to fall back upon the Plover. 

11. In providing for this necessary equipment for the Plover, attention will 
be paid to the numbers left in the Herald, and the supplies necessary to 
carry that vessel to Woahoo; and having received from Captain Kellett any 
baidars, or light boats, that he may be able to spare, and which may be likely 
to form a useful addition to your own boats, or those of the Jnvestigautor, 
when searching parties may be detached from the ships in the spring, the 
Herald will return to the Sandwich Islands, there to fill up provisions, and 
from thence proceed to Hong Kong on her way to Eugland, in pursuance of 
Our Orders of the 14th December last. 

12. On detaching the Plover to take up her winter quarters, you will 
direct Commander Moore to remain there until you join him, or, failing 
your return to him, until the end of the summer of 1853; when, but not 
until it is absolutely necessary for securing the lover's passage through the 
Aleutian Group of Islands, he is to quit Bhering Straits, and make the best 
of his way to Valparaiso, (touching at the Sandwich Islands for oe 
where he will receive further instructions relative to his return to England, 
from the Commander: in-Chief. 

13, If the Herald and Plover should be fallen in with to the northward 
and eastward of Bhering Straits, or in the Polar Sea, Captain Kellett, on 
detaching himself from your company, should consort with the Plover as far 
as her winter quarters, and if time and circumstances admitted of it, he 
should assist in securing her there. 

14. In the event of your having to winter your ships on the continent or 
Esquimaux shores, you will probably meet with some of the wandering tribes, 
or with Indians. ith these you will cultivate a friendly feeling, by making 
them presents of those articles to which they are apt to attach a value: but 
you will take care not to suffer yourselfto be surprised by them, but use every 

recaution, and be constantly on your guard against any treacherous attack. 
Mou will also, by offering rewards, to be paid in such manner as you may be 
able to arrange, endeavour to prevail on them to carry to any of the settle- 
ments of the Hudson’s Bay Company an account of your situation and 
proceedings, with an urgent request that it may be forwarded to England 
with the utmost possible dispatch. 

15. In whatever place you may have to establish your winter quarters, you 
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will devote every resource in your power to the preservation of the health, 
the comfort, and the cheerfulness of the people committed to your care. 

16. We leave it to your judgment and discretion, as to the course to be 

ursued after passing Point Borrow, and on entering the ice; and you will 
be materially assisted in this respect by what you will learn from Captain 
Kellett, if he should be fallen in with at the Sandwich Islands, as well as 
from the observations of Sir E. Parry, and Captain Beechey, contained in the 
Memoranda of which we send you copies. 

17. We have desired that you shall be furnished, not only with a copy of the 
Orders under which Commander Moore is now acting, but also with copies 
of all the Orders which from time to time have been given to Captain 
Kellett, as well as with those under which an attempt was made to relieve 
the Erebus and Terror by Captain Sir James Ross, on the eastern side 
through Baffin Bay. You will further be supplied with all the printed 
voyages or travels in those northern regions; and the Memoranda and In- 
structions drawn up by Sir John Richardson, as to the manners and habits of 
the Esquimaux, and the best mode of dealing with that people, (a copy of 
which 1s also sent,) will afford a valuable addition to the information now 
supplied to you. 

18. We deem it right to caution you against suffering the two vessels 
placed under your orders to separate, except in the event of accident or 
unavoidable necessity ; and We desire that you will keep up the most unre- 
served communication with the commander of the Jnvestigatur, placing in 
him every proper confidence, and acquainting him with the general tenor of 
your Orders, and with your views and intentions from time to time; so that 
the service may have the full benefit of your united efforts in the prosecution 
of such a service ; and, that in the event of any unavoidable separation, or 
of any accident to yourself, Commander McClure may have the advantage of 
knowing, up to the latest pee all your ideas and designs relative to the 
satisfactory completion of this undertaking. 

19. We also recommend that as frequent an exchange may take place as 
conveniently may be, of the observations made in the two ships; that any 
information obtained by the one, be as quickly as possible communicated for 
the advantage and guidance of the other. 

20. In case of any irreparable accident happening to the Enterprise, you 
are hereby authorized to take command of the /nvestigalor, and to make such 
arrangements for the officers and crews as may be the most consonant to the 
Rules of the service, and most conducive to the objects of the Expedition. 

21. In the event of Great Britain being involved in hostilities with any 
Foreign Power during your absence, you are to abstain from the smallest act 
of aggression towards any vessel belonging to such nation, it being the prac- 
tice of all civilized countries to consider vessels engaged in service of this 
kind, as exempt from the rules and operations of war. 

22. In carrying out the foregoing Orders, you will avail yourself of every 
practicable occasion of acquainting Our Secretary with every step of your 
progress, as well as with your future intentions; and occasionally during 
your voyage, you will throw overboard one of the tin cylinders with which 
you have been supplied, (headed up in any cask or barrel that you could 
manufacture or apare), containing an account of the date, position, &c. On 
your reaching England, you will call on every person, in both vesscls, to 
deliver up their logs, journals, charts, and drawings, but which, they may be 
informed, shall be returned to them in due time. 

23. With respect to hea search proving fruitless, and your finally quitting 
the Polar Seas, as well as your securing your winter quarters towards the 
close of any one season, We cannot too strongly impress upon you the neces- 
sity of the utmost precaution and care being exercised in withdrawing in 
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time, so as in no case to hazard the safety of the ships, and the lives of those 
intrusted to your care, by your being shut up in a position which might 
render a failure of provisions possible. 

We feel it unnecessary to give you more detailed instructions, which might 
possibly embarrass you in a service of this description; and We have there- 
fore only to repeat Our perfect reliance on your judginent and resolution, 
both in doing all that is possible to relieve the missing ships, and in with- 
drawing in time, when you come to the painful concluaion that your efforts 
are unavailiug. 

24. You will bear in mind that the object of the Expedition is to obtain 
intelligence, and to render assistance to Sir John Franklin and his compan- 
ions, and not for the purposes of geographical or scientific research ; and 
We conclude these Orders with an earncst hope that Providence may crown 
your efforts with success, and that they may be the means of ete the 
gloom and uncertainty which now prevail respecting the missing Expedition. 

Given under Our hands, this 15th day of January, 1850. 

(Signed) F. T. Barrxe, 
J. W. D. Dunpas. 
By Command of their Lordships, 
(Signed) J. Parker. 
Richard Collinson, Esq,, C.B., 
Captain of H.M.S. Enterprize, at Devonport. 


We must not however, omit to note here, the departure of that enter- 
prizug gallant young officer, Lieut. Bedford Pim, R.N., who left this 
couutry on the 20th of November, for the purpose of exploring the 
shores of Siberia in the expectation of fiuding traces of Sir Joha Frank- 
lin’s ships. That Lieut. Pim will gaiu to himself honor and credit we 
have no doubt in whatever he undertakes, and that he will do “as much 
as man can do,” we have no doubt; as seamen say, he is “cut out for 
it.” Still we are not of opinion that he will return by the Wellington 
Channel! If he should do go, he will certainly come laden with in- 
formation for the Geographical Society, if not with intelligence of the 
missing ships! But by whichever route he does return he cannot fail to 
bring honor. His outward course lies through Petersburgh, Moscow, 
Tobolsk, Irkoutsk, Yakoutsk, and thence by the Lena to the Arctic Sea, 
where his search is to commence along its ice-girt shore, eastward and 
westward. 


Epwarps’ Patsant Preservep Poraro. 


This valuable prepared vegetable having long been adopted in the various 
scales of victualling in Her Majesty's Navy as well as other Services, a large 
quantity was supplied to H.M. Ships in the late Expedition under the com- 
mand of Captain Horatio ‘I. Austin, C.B. The reports state that this 
preserved vegetable afforded universal satisfaction to all engaged in the Expe- 
dition, and that it was infinitely preferred to rice; and the medical officers 
certify that this preserved potato was found to be a valuable antiscorbutic, 
as well as a most agreeable vegetable diet. We add for our readers in- 
formation the subjoined extracts of some of the reports from the Arctic 
Expedition, and others recently received by Her Majesty’s Government 
from the Cape of Good Hope, showing the high estimation in which the 
preserved potato is held by His Excellency Sir Harry Smith, and officers 
NO. 12.—vVOL. XX. 4k 
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at Head Quarters, which has led toa large supply (being despatched per 
last mail steamer) for the Army service, we believe at a cost not exceed- 
ing the common potato. 


Her Majesty's Ships Resolute and Assistance, Pioneer and Intrepid, Steam- 
Tenders, in search of Sir John Franklin, §e., 1850 and 1851. 


We the Commanders and Officers employed in the Arctic Expedition under 
Captain Horatio Thomas Austin, c.B., feel bound to record our favourable 
testimony of the excellent properties of Edwards’ Patent Preserved Potato. 
In fact we can scarcely speak too highly of it as a vegetable: being able to 
use it in various ways, it retained all the virtue, and much of the flavour of 
fresh mashed potato, during the whole voyage out and home, a period of 
eighteen months; and that remaining is as good and serviceable as ever. The 
men having been perfectly free from scurvy, we are induced to entertain a 
high opinion of its antiscorbutic properties, The whole of the people ap- 
peared to relish the Preserved Potato more with their salt meat than with 
anything else, and infinitely to prefer it to rice, or the mixed vegetable or 
carrots, with which these ships were supplied. 

Signed by the Officers and Surgeons of H.M.S, Rrsoture, 
ASSsISTANCB, 
PionEER, 
INTREPID. 


Extract from Captain Horatio T. Austin, C.B., H.M.S., Resolute, 
I feel it incumbent upon me to express the value | set upon this production 
wards’ preserved paises for the use of the table during sea voyages. 
n my own case as wellas in that of the ship's company of the Resolute, it 
was prized beyond rice, and as a substitute it is difficult to express its im- 
portance with salt provisions. 





(Signed) Horatio T. Austin. 





From Admiral Sir John Ross. 


I have much satisfaction in joining with other officers employed in the late 
Arctic Expedition, in the expression of the most unqualified and universal 
opinion of the excellent properties of Edwards’ preserved potato, especially 
as an aptiscorbutic, which has been fully established in the different ships 
and vessels lately employed in that trying climate, and I can have no hesita- 
tion in giving my strongest recommendation, that it should be liberally sup- 
plied to every ship employed on Foreign service. 

(Signed) §Joun Ross. 





Extracts from Special Reports made to H.M Government upon Edwards’ 
Patent Preserved Potato.—From Dr. Hull, Dy. Inspector General of Hospi- 
tals, dated \3th August. 

Dr. Murtagh’s Report of the eligibility of this article for Hospital use, I 
have the honour to enclose, and I beg to add that from my own daily obser- 
vation of its use in the Hospitals, I perfectly concur in what he has stated. 
I had an opportunity of testing the article at His Excellency Sir Harry 
Smith's table, and was much pleaeed with its sweetness and perfect resem- 
blance to the fresh vegetable, as, indeed, was every one else who was present 
at the Governor's table on that occasion. There happened to be a dish of 
fresh potatoes at dinner the same day, and all gave a preference to the pre- 
served over the fresh vegetable. I am of opinion the virtues of the recent 
potato are well preserved in the Patent Preparation, and | think it would be 
of the greatest importance as an article of diet, both for sick and well, at 
such posts as Fort Cox and Fort White, &c., where the garrisons have been 
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kept for many months isolated, and almost in a state of siege, and when fresh 
vegetables cannot be procured. 

beg therefore, most strongly to recommend that a supply be sent out 
with as little delay as possible, with ample instructions for its use pasted on 
each package. Scurvy has invariably followed war on this frontier on all 
former occasions, 

| (Signed) Jounm Hat, mp. 
King William's Town, Cape of Good Hope. 


Report from Dr. Murtagh, addressed to Dr. J. Hall. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 10th 
June, 1851, requesting my opinion respecting the eligibility of Edwards’ 
Preserved Potato as an article of diet, either for the sick in Hospital or for 
men in the Field. In reply, I have great pleasure in bearing testimony of 
its importance as an article of diet, both for men in hospital and in barracks 
—the fact is, that the men infinitely preferred it to the Potatoes procurable 
here. It appears to me to possess xi the nutritious qualities and flavour of 
the fresh potato, and to be perfectly free from any irritating effects on the 
stomach and bowels. 





(Signed) J. Murraau, M.p. 
Surgeon, 6th Regiment, 
King William's Town, 24th June, 1851. 





Fxtract from Report on Edwards’ Patent Preserved Potato and Rice, by Dr. 
Pereira, author of the celebrated Treatise on Food, &c. 


. Having been requested to give my opinion of the relative merits of Edwards’ 
Preserved Potato and of rice as antiscorbutic articles of food, [ beg to say that I 
consider potatoes to possess valuable antiscorbutic properties, and rice to be 
devoid them. 

A few years ago when in consequence of the potato disease, the potato and 
other antiscorbutic vegetables became scarce and dear, Rice, Indian corn, 
and other kinds of grain, were substituted by the poorer classes, and in 
pauper establishments for the potato; the consequence waa, the appearance 
of sine in a very aggravated form in many parts of England, Scotland, and 
Irelan 

The facts that were at that time brought to light, satisfied me that rice is 
incapable of preventing the appearance of scurvy, and that the potato is a 
most useful and valuable antiscorbutic. 

I further believe Edwards’ Patent Preserved Potato is a wholesome and 
nutritious food, and is especially adapted for general use as an antiscor- 
butic at sea. 

(Signed Jno. PBRRIRA, M.D., F.B.8., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 
London, July 80th, 1851. 





CHRONOMETERS USED IN THE GRINNELL EXPEDITION. 


National Observatory, Oct. 14th, 1851. 
Srr.—The chronometers sent in the Grinnell Expedition, Lieut.- 
Commanding E. I. De Haven, in search of Sir John Franklin and his 
companions, have been returned into the hands of Arthur Stewart, 
Chronometer Maker, New York, the agent of this office. 
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Mr. Stewart has compared them with his regulator, and reported to 
me the results. , 

The performance of three of them has been most remarkable, doing 
great credit to their makers. Those furnished the Advance are No. 
2131, Parkinson and Frodsham, and No. 121, Loseby. 

The Loseby was sent from this office, May 9th, 1850, with a dail 
gaining rate of four seconds and thirty-seven hundreths of a anne 
(4s. 37). It was returned to Mr. Stewart October 10th, 1851, with a 
daily gaining rate of four seconds and forty hundreths of a second, (4s. 40.) 
But according to Mr. Stewart’s comparison, it has averaged, during the 
519 days of its absence, four seconds and ninety-seven hundreths of a 
second per day (4s. 97). 

Those furnished the Rescue, passed Midshipman S. P. Griffin, com- 
manding, were No. 2,110 Parkinson and Frodsham and No. 114 
Loseby. No. 2,110 went from this office with a losing rate of no second 
forty-eight hundreths of a second (Os. 48), during its absence its average 
loss has been no second and thirty-four hundreths, (Os. 34). No. 114, 
Loseby, went from this office with a gaining rate of four seconds and 
three hundreths of a second (4s.03) daily. Its average rate during its 
absence has been a gain of exactly four seconds (4s.) per day. 

Loseby’s chronometers are provided with a new means of com- 
pensation. 

The performance of his two chronometers, and No. 2,110 Parkinson 
and Frodsham, may be considered truly remarkable. 

These instruments have been subjected to the severest tests to which 
it is possible to subject instrumeuts of such delicate construction ; yet, 
80 exquisitely were they provided with adjustments and compensations 
for the very great extremes of temperature to which they have been 
subjected, that one of them, No. 114, Loseby, after having suffered all 
sorts of exposure to which such instruments are liable in a Polar winter, 
is returned with a change in its daily rate, during a year and a half, 
(seventeen months, ) of only three hundreths of a second in time. 

Tam, &c. 
M. F. Maovry, 
Lieut. U. S. Navy. 
Hon. C. M. Conrad, Acting- Secretary. 


National Observatory, 
Oct. 15th, 1851. 
Sir.—Enclosed herewith, please find the trial paper of your chro- 
nometer 112, with an order 285 dollars* for it. Also the copy of an 
official report concerning your chronometers in the Grinnell sepediiion. 
e should be glad to have twelve more of your chronometers on 


I am, &c. 
M. F. Maury. 
To E. T. Loseby, Esq., London. 


* The dollar being reckoned, and paid, at the old value, for the Navy accounts 
this sum is £64. 2s. 6d.—E. T. L. ous : vy > 
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Prracy 1n THE MEDTIERRANEAN IN 1851. 


Berore referring our readers to the cases of brigandage and piracy 
which we were, from want of room, compelled to omit from the Novem- 
ber Nautical, in the article headed ‘‘Shakings from Smyrna,” we 
reprint a report from the Times of 7th November, and which had a 
few days previously appeared in other London papers. This shows that 
& pirate is supposed to be hovering between Sicily and the Main. 

“* Genoa, 29th October, 1851. 

A bombarda having no flag, with a crew of about thirty-six men in Greek 
apparel, was seen off Cape Passaro by the Secondo Vittorioso, corvette (arrived 
at Genoa from Constantinople) bearing down towards her. The Secondo Vitto- 
rioso took her to be a pirate and fired two shots, in consequence of which she 
altered her course. The following day being off Cape Spartivento the same 
bombarda was seen cruizing about.”"—Aorning [leruld, 4th Nov., 1851. 

Any Englishman will on perusing the above paragraph immediately 
exclaim, ‘‘ Why did not the corvette chase, close, and board this suspi- 
cious bombarda?” 

Turning next towards Greece and Turkey, we, without further com- 
ment subjoin a few-cases which will rather astonish those 

“Gentlemen of England who live at home at ease.”— 


Hiyhway robbery near Sinyrna.—A band of brigands under Yanni Katergi, 
a noted robber, attacked the mail-conrier of Aidin, on April 2nd [1851], in the 
environs of Thyra, and robbed him of about 35,000 piastres (9,000 francs) 
after murdering the three guards who escorted him. Deiachinents of troops 
were immediately despatcbed in pursuit, and one of them coming up witha 
party of Katergi’s men, a sharp engagement ensued which ended in the defeat 
of the brigauds, who lost nine horses but no men.—Duily News, 23rd April, 
1851. 

Piracy near Rhodes.—A \etter from Genoa dated 3rd May, reports that the 
Ann (Ottoman) and a Greek vessel were plundered by a pirate (Il Negro) in 
the Roads of Bezza, 140 miles south of Rhodes, previous to the ]6th of April, 
Morning Chronicle, 16th May, 1851. 

H.M.S. Frolic, was sent in pursuit of I] Negro and his three vessels, but 
unsuccessfully, 

Brush with a Pirate.—Letters from Athens dated 25th April, state that a 
pe who had intended to lay in wait for the pilgrims going to the island of 

‘enos (opposite Syra) to celebrate the annual fete of the Virgin, could not 
succeed in hiding im even the harbour of an uninhabited island. cing chased 
he tried to take refuge on the Turkish coast but a Greek ship succeeded in get- 
ting up to bim, and in boarding his vessel, The pirate was killed in the 
scuffle and his boat taken.—Morning Chronicle, 12th Muy, 1851. 

A July Freak in the East.—At Smyrna a party of brigands recently carried 
off M. Van Lennep, the Dutch consul whilst walking with his children in the 
garden of his country residence, about four miles from the city. He was forced 
to accompany these brigands to the mountains, and was there detained until 
their demand for 50,000 piastres (#415 sterling) had been paid as a ransom for 


_® We believe the only English yacht in the Archipelago during the exploits 
of these pirates was the Sybil, schooner, 104 tons, Henry Oglander, Esq., which 
vessel safely arrived at Smyrna on the 17th of April, 1851, from the coast of 
Egypt, bound to Constantinople. 11 Negro would not have let the Sybi pass 
unattacked, had his “squadron of three,” fallen in with her, especially if be- 
calmed. Not that we think he could have captured the SyJlil, but, nevertheless, 
he would probably have tried. 
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his liberation. Occurrences of this nature bave several times taken place, and 
large sums are frequently extorted by way of ransom.—7Zimes, 6th August, 
1851. 

The Morning Chronicle of 20th September, 1851, has a reference to the same 
outrage :—At a village called Seddi-kui, four miles distant from Smyrna, and 
inhabited in summer by the principal European families, the Dutch consul M. 
Van Lennep was taken by the brigands along with his two children, whilst 
walking in his garden, and carried up the hills for ransom. The ruffians with 
difficulty agreed to let the children be taken back by the peasant who was 
charged to carry their conditions to M. Van Lennep’s friends, whilst he him- 
self was detained thirty-six hours until the money was sent. 

Landing at Cea.—The Courrier D' Athenes of 17th August, 1851, gives 
several accounts of further acts of piracy and brigandage, and among them 
records that the celebrated pirate George Negros (Ii Negro) landed at Cea on 
the 7th of August, at the head of six men armed to the teeth. They illtreated 
the quarantine officer, robbed him of all be bad, and even of his seal of office, 
they then compelled him to procure them provisions and broke into a store 
from which they took more. They next robbed several boats and went away. 
The authorities despatched thirty men in pursuit of them but without success; 
and the French ambassador also sent out the Capéal steamer. The pirate 
Negros, snbsequently landed at Naxos, robbed the officers of the quarantine, 
and took away their seal, (as at Cea) together with forty drachms in money. 
A monastery has since been pillaged in Eubsea.—Morning Chronicle, 30th 
August, 1851. 

Another Outrage at Smyrna.—The Impartial of Smyrna of 22nd August, 
1851, reports that at Boudja, a village elose to Smyrna, and the chief residence 
of the English merchants, five men headed by one Bibaki, burst at half past 
§ p.m. into the house of the Chevalier, | de longh, consul-general for Denmark, 
secured the maid-servants in the kitchen, then rusbed into the sitting room 
where the consul and the ladies of his family were sitting, and demanded the 
watches of the party. Being refused, a stru;gle ensued, when the cries of the 
family alarmed the neighbours and M. J. Van Lennep, the son-in-law of M. 
de Iongh, rushed in to the rescue. A man-servant returned at the same in- 
stant, and the robbers took to flight, carrying off however, two watches, a gold 
chain, a gun, a sword, and some plate. The other Smyrna Journals are filled 
with accounts of violence and robberies committed in the neighbourhood of 
that place.—Morning Chronicle, 10th September, 1851. The Times of the 
same day adds, that Messieurs Iongh and Van Lennep offered an energetic re- 
sistance in the above contest, and that several pistol shots having been fired, 
the soldiers of a neighbouring post came to their relief, and the malefactors 
then took to flight. 

Pirate Boats at Smyrna.—Letters from Smyrna of the 27th August, state 
that the neighbourhood continued to be infested by banditti. The Leak boats 
had just landed forty Greeks on the side of Phocea, who immediately pro- 
ceeded to the mountains. There they attacked and plundered two native 
tribes, and carried off fifteen men prisoners, The governor of Magnesia sent 
200 cavalry in pursuit, who however, could not overtake them.—Zmes, 10th 
September, 1851. 

ut 1850, as well as 1851, was a remarkable year for violence at Smyrna. 
On the 9th March, 1850, three Maltese, a Sicilian, and Corsican, were shot in 
that city, by the guard of the Austrian consulate, being detected in the very act 
of breaking into the ison chest in which the deposits and records of the consu- 
late were preserved.—[And see Times of Friday 3rd May, 1851. 

The above cases occurred in the Grecian Archipelago and near Malta; 
and looking more to the westward, we find that the Moors of the Riff 
have recently taken both a Spanish and an English vessel; that H.M. 
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steamer Janus has been in action with these Riffians; and that a 
second expedition is now fitting at Gibraltar to chastise them as they 
deserve. We might easily have recorded more cases than we have 
given above (for the details are now before us), but, we shall now con- 
tent ourselves with stating that so far as the Archipelago is concerned, 
the desparado JJ Negro, has at last met his deserts and lost his life 
while resisting some Turkish troops sent to capture him. May such be 
the fate of all pirates! 





CAPTURE OF THE Barrisn Bria VIOLET OW THB RrrF Coast. 


Information has been received from Gibraltar by the Montrose steamer, of an 
atrocious act of piracy having been committed by the Moors of Fez, in the Bay 
of Botoya, upon the brigatine Violet, of Wisbeach, Thomas Leyton, master, 
laden with Indian corn from Galatz, and bound to Queens Town. The Violet 
belonged to Mr. Edward Bailey Cross, brother to Mr. Samuel Massy Cross, of 
the Steam Corn Mills, Wisbeach. 

Mr. E. B. Cross, unfortunately went out with his ship upon this voyage to 
Galatz. She sailed from thence on the 12th of August, and it is reported at 
Lloyd’s, that one man was killed by the pirates, and the master wounded and 
detained with the rest of the crew as captives to be ransomed. News of the 
capture reached Gibraltar on the 16th ult., and the Governor of Gibraltar dis- 
patched her Majesty’s steamer Janus on the 17th, if possible, to recover the 
missing vessels, and to effect the release of any British subjects who might pos- 
sibly be held in captivity by the Moors; and also to chastise these lawless tribes, 
who inflict so much inconvenience on the operations of commerce. By corres- 
pondence from Gibraltar, dated 25th ult., it appears that the Janus came back 
on the 20th; she arrived on the Riff coast onthe 18th instant, and found another 
vessel, the Joven Emilia, high on the beach, a total wreck, entirely stripped. 
As some of the Riftians’ boats were about the wreck, the Janus sent a few shells 
among them, and the next morning manned her boats and proceeded to the 
wreck. The Rifflans observing their movements, set fire to it. The Janus’s 
boats thereupon commenced firing upon them with shot and shell, and having, 
after two hours’ firing, completely destroyed them (the boats), rejoined the 
steamer, which again put to sea. On the morning of the 19th, having steamed 
twenty miles westward of Cape Tres Forcas, she perceived the ribs of another 
vessel on the beach, and as she approached the Bedouins began to fire upon her. 
The Janus’s boats were immediately manned and armed, and the crews being 
landed, they endeavoured to desttoy the Bedouins’ boats; but, their greater num- 
ter enabling them to keep up an overpowering fire, our people were compelled 
to re-embark, and retreat to the Janus, which, during the whole of the contest, 
had been firing shot and shell; a circumstance which warrants the conclusion 
that the enemy must have sustained a very heavy loss. The following is a list 
of the casualties on board the Janus's boats :— 

Commander Powell, shot through both thighs, not dangerously; Mr. Paynter, 
shot through both thighs, slightly; John Ford, boatswain’s mate, leg shattered, 
dangerously; J. Reading, seaman, leg shattered, dangerously; James Frost, sea- 
man, shot through the body dangerously; J. M‘Lean, marine, shot in the hip, 
slightly; James Connoly, boy, shot in the arm, dangerously; R. Mason, boy, 
slightly wounded in the head. 

The Janus proceeded to Tangier on the 21st, no'doubt for the purpose of ac- 
quainting our Consul there with what had taken place, that the same might be 
made known fo the Emperor. 

On the day of her departure accounts were brought from the Commandant of 
Melilla, that five Christians were in the hands of the Bedouins, who demanded 
the sum of 100 dollars each for their ransom. The Commandant offered them 
sixty dollars, and immediately informed our Consul at Malaga of it, understand- 
ing that the five Christians were British subjects:—and it is understood that 
the Governor of Algeciras has despatched a war steamer to Melilla, the Janus 
being at Tangier. 
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The mishap to the Janus will probably be shortly followed by a more effective 
demonstration against the pirates. The Governor of Gibraltar on the 25th 
forwarded despatches by the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer Sul- 
tan, to Admiral Sir W. Parker at Malta. Despatches were also sent by the 
Montrose to Commodore Martin, at Lisbon, on receipt of which the Arethusa, 50, 
and screw-frigate Dauntless, were instantly ordered for Gibraltar. It was also 
understood that reparation would be demanded from the Emperor of Morocco 
for the aggressions and piracies of his subjects on the Riff coast. 

Much anxiety is felt by Mr. Cross’s relatives as to his fate—especially as the 
Janus has been beaten off by the pirates. Mention is made of five British sub- 
jects being held ascaptives. The Violet's crew consisted of cither eight or nine 

ands. The ransom demanded was 100 dollars cach, and it is stated that sixty 
dollars were offered. It does seem somewhat strange that when five Englishmen 
are detained as prisoners by barbarians, there should be any haggling as to the 
price puid for their liberation. The better plan would have been to have paid 
the 100 dollars each, and then have compelled the Emperor of Morocco, who 
harbours these Riffian pirates on his coast, to pay heavy compensation for this 
atrocious piracy and murder. 

The Indian corn which formed the cargo of the Violet and was destroyed with 
the ship by tbe Riffian pirates, was consigned to Messrs. H. and J. Johnston 
and Co., of Bush-lane, Cannon-sreet. Messrs. Jolinston and Co. have peti- 
tioned Lord Palmerston to take steps for demanding reparation from the State 
of Morocco for the loss. The next mail from Gibraltar is most anxiously looked 
for, as it will bring most probably some definite information about the survivors 
of the Violet's crew. Mr. Cross’s brother has laid the matter fully before Lord 
Palmerston. 

By the arrival of the Exxine steamer on Thursday in the Southampton Docks, 
we have accounts from Gibraltar to the 3lst ult. No further inteJigence had 
reached that place from the Riff coast relative to the Moorish pirates who had 
beaten off Her Majesty's steam sloop Janus, except that the five men taken by 
the Moors and now held in captivity, belonged to the British brig Nelson, which 
was laden with Indian corn, and had been captured during her voyage from 
the Black Sea to Cork. Her Majesty’s ship Arethusa, 50, and screw-steamer 
Dauntless, 33. arrived at Gibraltar on the 31st ult., and were there when the 
Euzine left. Her Majesty's ship Janus was also in the bay, and it was expected 
that these three ships would speedily be dispatched to the Riff coast to avenge 
the late defeat, and to rescue the British subjects held in captivity. Some other 
ships were also looked for from Sir W. Parker’s fleet, and it was proposed to 
land a sufficient force near Cape Tres Forcas, in order, if possible, utterly to ex- 
tripate the powerful and daring hords of Arabs who systematically rob and 
plunder the merchant shipping of all nations. 


NavuTicaL Notices. 





Liout on Care Finisrerre. 
Nov. 24th, 1851. 
Mr. Epitor.—I have recently had an opportunity of observing, that the 
Spanish Government is making preparations for the erection of a light-house 
on the summit of Cape Finisterre: a substantial looking barrack for the accom- 
modation of the workmen is nearly completed, and its appearance has already 
imparted a more pleasing aspect to the adjacent savage thourh grand scenery. 
This addition to the Evropean Lights is said to have been determined 
upon, in order to facilitete steam navigation in its vicinity, and the light-house 
is to be built close to the barrack, namely, on the pitch of the Cape. On 
this choice of a site, I propose to offer a few remerks, beccaae, some very com- 
petent, and perhaps one of the most competent judges on the subject, consider 
the site indicated to be injudictous. 
The apprvach to, and doubling of Cape Finisterre from the British Channel, 
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by steam -vessels proceeding to the southward, is confessedly a far more anxious 
task than is the reverse operation; and chiefly so, because in the latter ease 
perhaps the Bayona Islands would have been seen a few hours previously, and 
almost certainly the Burlings during the previous thirty-six hours before sight- 
ing the Cape. 

It becomes, therefore, most material to consider the winter landfall from 
the north-eastward. Now this may have been preceded by an interval of a 
week's departure from the ehannel, and which in such case would have been 
passed in heavy south-westerly gales, accompanied by thick weather, before a 
vessel arrives abreast of Cape Prior. 

In such a situation, the earliest gleam of an established light on the north- 
western extremity of Spain, would greatly relieve the mind of an anxious 
master. 

Generally speaking, this warrantry for altering course more to the south: 
ward, would be more certain, oftener, and always with greater confidence by 
his making a light on Cape Torrinana, than on Cape Finisterre. ; 

Because, although the lofty Finisterre is popularly regarded as forming the 
westernmost point in Europe, yet, amongst nautical men, who are acquainted . 
with this coast, and likewise by some public Hydrographers, the above dis- 
tinction is commonly believed to pertain to the humbler Torrinana. 

In Norie’s Epitome, and also in Purdy’s Memoirs of the North Atlantic, 
Torrinana is placed a mile nearly to the westward of Finisterre. Raper assigns 
to both Capes the same longitude; moreover, he places Finisterre four miles 
further to the west, than is done by the other authorities above quuted,—a too 
serious discrepancy, in these days of hydrographic accuracy, to be allowed to 
exist much longer. 

Still more important however, for the main object under consideration, the 
smallest difference of latitude derived from all of those authorities, places “ Tor- 
rinana eight miles to the north of Finisterre.” 

In the Nautical Magazine, for September 1840, there is an article entitled 
‘‘ Observations on Steam Navigation to Spain and Portugal,” and from which 
I make the following extract. 

‘‘ Leaving the Lizard, a south-west course will generally take a steamer just 
clear of Cape Torrinana, which should always be referred to, as the south-west 
boundary of the Bay of Biscay, and on which for the facility of Steam Naviga- 
tion, alight is quite essential, and not on Cape Fiuisterre.” 

The above article was written by a very intelligent steam commander, since 
deceased. The suggestion, however, does not appear to have attracted notice 
until the loss of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steam brig Great 
Liverpool. Then much was written promoting the object, but no steps were 
taken to carry it into effect, at least nene that publicly transpired. 

The Spaniards are proverbially a slow people. But whenever their Govern- 
ment undertake works of the description under notice, they spare no expense 
in carrying them out with becoming solidity and architectural beauty. 

Of light-houees in general, it is notorious, that some of them have been 
perched: too high to render the greatest possible assistance to ships in their offing 
when most they need such guidance. In clear weather, that isto say when 
the sight of a light is least needed, granted, that one on Finisterre would com- 
mand the wider horizontal range, inasmuch as sometimes it would be seen over 
Torrinana; but generally speaking, the lesser elevation of the latter cape, is a 
feature which in moderately hazy weather or when a light is most wanted would 
enable its light to be descried furthest, and especially so would this be the case 
from vessels coming from the northward. see hares 


To the Editor N.M. 
NO. IL2—wWoL. xX. 4s 
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FRIENDLY Isianps, PaciFic OCEAN. 


His Excellency the Governor has directed the publication, for general 
information, of the following letter and translations of its enclosures, from 
Her Majesty's Consul at Tahiti, communicating the rectified positions of the 
Island of Toobouai and six of the Paumotu or Low Islands, as ascertained by 
recent surveys of French Hydrographers :— 


British Consulate, Tuhiti, 
March 15th, 1851. 
Siz,—As vessels from New South Wales frequently amongst the Islands 
in this neighbourhood, many of which (oarticulatly af the Paumotu Group,) 
appear to be very incorrectly laid down on the charts, I do myself the honour 
of transmitting to your Excellency herewith, the copies of two letters which I 
have received from the French Commissioner at this place, communicating 
the rectified provisions of the Islands of Toobouai and six of the Paumotu or 
Low Islands, as ascertained by recent Surveys of Hrench Hydrographers. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient humble servant, 
G. C. Minter, H. Df. Consul. 
His Excellency the Governor of New 
South Wales, Sydney, Sc. 





Papeete, (Tahiti,) January 12th, 1851. 

Sir,—On terminating his hydrographic operations, M. Delamarche, the 
Hydrographic Surveyor, addressed me in the following observations. 

The Island of Toobouai is erroneously placed on the existing charts. 

The Flagstaff, situated about the middle of the north extremity of the Island, 
is in 23° 21’ 45” south latitude, and in 151° 55/ 44” longitude west of Paris. 
(149° 38’ 23’' west from Greenwich.) 

The variation is 9° 38’ 10” N.E. 

The anchorage, situated at the termination of the reef, at about 2500 metres, 
(2700 yards), from the Flagstaff, bearing S. } E. true, is very bad, for the 
bottom being of cora], vessels are liable to drive or lose their anchors, and 
there is no shelter whatever; smaller vessels can, however, be conveniently 
anchored near the shore. As there are pilots, it would not be prudent to 
dispense with them. 

ese remarks being of importance to navigators, I bave the honour with- 
out delay to bring them under your notice, and to inform you, that I have also 
caused them to be made known in France, and to all our Consuls in these 
seas. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
ny Peat eas a L 
ommissary of the French Republic, at the Society Islands. 
H.B. M. Consul, Papeete. y a . 





Pupeete, (Tahiti), February 12th, 1851. 

Sir.—The hydrographic labours performed, in pursuance of my ordera, in 
October, 1850, by M. Delamarche and by Captain Gizolme, have, amongst 
other results led to the detection of very considerable inaccuracies in the posi- 
tions which the existing charts give to the Islands of the Pomotou Group Main, 
Vahé, Rurick, and Vliégen. As the islands are situated in a track much fre- 
quented by vessels coming to Tahiti from the northward, and are not to be 
discerned until one is (as it were) actually upon them, I consider it will be, 
useful to make known to navigators their exact position. 


a have the honour to communicate to you the subjoined table relative to 
them ;— 
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Long. west 
Islands. Extremes Eat, south. from Green- 
wich.® 

oO ff 48 Oo +; WW 
North Point . . 14 19 24 East Point . 145 49 15 
Manni m | South Point . . 14 28 20 West Point 146 2 57 
Passage or Channel 14 28 10 — 146 2 4 
North Point . . 14 25 20 East Point . 146 10 59 
Vahe ‘ | South Point . . 14 83 40 West Point , 146 24 45 
Passage or Channel 14 27 20 —_ 146 21 49 
North Point . . 15 15 10 East Point . 146 37 59 
Rurick . South Point . . 15 27 45 West Point . 146 53 59 
Passage or Channel 15 22 20 — 146 39 39 
Vliegen ; East Point . . 1518 7 — 147 15 1 
North Point . . 15 41 O East Point . 146 26 39 
Auura , {seu Point . . 15 5155 West Point . 146 50 24 
Passage or Channel 15 41 20 _ 146 47 39 
Nian J oath Point . . 16 810 East Point . 146 18 19 
South Point . . 16 12 50 West Point . 146 23 39 


I have t’.e honour to be, &c., 
: Bonarp. 
® The difference of Longitude between Paris and Greenwich is 2° 20/ 21’. 


Tue Intse Bank—Off the North West Coast of the Texel Island. 

For some time paat my attention has been directed towards the frequent 
wrecks which take place on the North-west Coast of. Texel Island. At page 
448, for the year 1848, of this work, I made mention of my endeavours to 
point out as far as I could the dangerous shoals that exist there. 

It is well worthy of notice, that this portion of the coast of the North Sea, 
in all probability one of the most dangerous of this much frequented naviga- 
tion, is by no means accurately represented in any chart. In all those that 
have come under my notice,—Danish, English, French, and the earlier 
Dutch charts,* the North-west Coast of the Texel] Island appears, with the 
exception of a small bank close in shore, to be free from any danger, yet there 
are some shoals off it, These shoals are, by Mr. Zwaal’s letter to me, and 
in accordance with the opinion of the inhabitants of the Texel, as dangerous, 
or more so, as the Haaks, before the Gat of that Island. The banks in question 
are called the Irish Banks; their position is North-west from the northern- 
most point of the Eijerland, or the Horn on Texel Island projecting four Eng- 
lish miles to seaward, and extending from thence in a South- westerly direc- 
tion a little North of the village de Koog, on North Texel. The North- 
easterly part dries at low water, and is known by the name of Jan Ransplaat. 

This Evjerlandsche shoal from the information I obtained, is inserted in my 
chart of the Zuiderzee, published by Van Keulen in 1851, and also in the 
recent one of the Noordzee, the Southern part; and in that of the general 
chart of the North Sea—all recently saaued by me. 

The following is a list of wrecks that have happened on the Eyerlandsche 
Gronden, and the Haaks, kindly furnished by Mr. Zwaal. 


* The charts mentioned are :—The important Danish chart of the North Sea, 
in two sheets, in 1842, published by the Royal Danish chart archive, and cor- 
rected in 1850. The general chart of the North Sea, by Purday, published by 
Laurie, 1847, corrected 1849. Chart of the Coast of Holland, Germany and 
Denmark, from the Texel to the river Hever &c., 1849. Steel’s new and accu- 
rate chart of the South part of the North Sea &c., corrected and materially im- 
proved by Norie, 1833, corrected in 1851. Chart of the North Sea, comprising 
the Eastern Coasts of Britain &c., to the Straits of Dover, up to Bergen &c., in 
1807. Chart of the North Sea from the 46° to the 75° N. Lat., by Daussy, Fn- 
gineer and principal Hydrographer in 1838, The two last charts were issued 
by the French Marine Vepot of charts. 
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Tug Tyne, A Harsour or REFUGE. 


Ir is a lamentable fact, that the seaboard district of the Tyne is more 
abundant in shipping disasters and wrecks, than any other portion of the 
coasts of the British islands. 

Out of 681 wrecks that took place last year, on the British coasts, and in 
the British seas, nearly one-seventh occurred within fifty miles of the Tyne. 

By a “Wreck Map” for 1850, it will be found— 

1. That, taking the Zyne asa centre, within fifty miles north and south 
there were ninety-two wrecks; while, notwithstanding the exposed coast to 
the north and south of the Thames (the commerce of the world passing), and 
including the dangerous Goodwin sands, within a similar range, there were 
only seventy-nine wrecks. 

2. That the Mersey, with its extensive commerce and dangerous approaches, 
taking the same distance, had only fifty-nine wrecks. 

3. That the Bristol Channel, and the same extent of coast, had fifty-four 
wrecks. 

4, That Yarmouth, with all the intricacies and dangers of its shoals, and, 
within the same fifty miles radius, forty-three wrecks. 

5. That Harwich, including Dover, the mouth of the Thames, the Good- 
win Sands, &c., had, in the same coast extent, seventy-four wrecks. 

6. That Dover, asa centre, including in its radius the mouth of the Thames 
and Goodwin Sands, had sixty-eight wrecks. 

7. The Holyhead, and its fifty miles of coast N. and §., had thirty-four 
wrecks. 

8. That Portland, with its fifty miles, had eighteen wrecks. 

9. And that the entire coast of the Channel Islands had but six wrecks, 

Harwich, Dover, Holyhead Portland, and the Channel Islands, notwith- 
standing, as we see, their fewer casualties and less danger than the Tyne and 
its coasts, are constituted harbours of refuge, and received this year from the 
Legislature, for this purpose, no less a sum than £205,681. 

or Harwich, £20,000; for Portland, £30,000; for Dover, £34,000 ; for 
Channel Island, £60,000; Holyhead, £61,481. Try this question by a radius 
of ten miles, and—Harwich had twenty wrecks; Portland, three; Dover, 
eight; Holyhead, twelve ; Channel Islands, all round their coast, six; while 
the Tyne, within the ten miles radius, had thirty-four. 

Yet the Tyne had nothing voted to render it a harbour of refuge, and save 
the immense mass of property annually lost :—not less, in her last ninety- 
two wrecks, than #£100,000—as wall as many valuable lives regularly 
sacrificed. 

On what grounds are these large votes of public money granted, but to 
save lives and property where most exposed ? 

If this be so, then the Tyne, more important, with her 40,000 ships enter- 
ing and leaving her harbour annually, and more exposed at all seasons (for 
such is the nature of her trade) to the chances of wreck on her iron-bound 
coasts, evidently requires, not only similar consideration from the Legisla- 
ture, but greater—inasmuch as the loss of British property and life is greater 
than on the coasts of any other port. 

The disastrous nature of the gales on these coasts is caused by the want 
of a secure harbour—a harbour of refuge. 

For upwards of 200 nautical miles, from the Frith of Forth to Yarmouth 
Roads, there is no certain place of shelter, in heavy gales, to leeward. 

A vessel caught on the coast by a gale from the N.E,, if drawing more than 
fourteen feet of water, durst not run to the Tyne—cannot shelter in Burling- 
ton Bay in that wind—and could not take the Humber. Boston or Lynn 
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Deeps, or Yarmouth Roads, she must seek; but even there not safe, she 
must then press on to Harwich or the Thames, after running along a lee-shore, 
with destruction impending every mile, for 150 miles, as the only chance of 
safety. Less security in such a case in attempting Sunderland rather than 
the Tyne—the dry harbours of Seaham and Hartlepool still less—and Scar- 
borough and Whitby less too than Sunderland. None of them afford shelter 
to the vessel in her extremity. 

If a vessel be caught in an E.N.E. gale, often the heaviest on these coasts, 
she flies to the southward; but, embayed as she lies, she merely protracts 
her fate, and goes ashore on the Yorkshire coast, if she weathers it so long. 
She cannot enter the T'yne though caught at its very mouth :—she must fly 
from it as from immediate destruction. 

In south-east gales, still no shelter from Yarmouth Roads to the Firth of 
Forth. She must keep her foaming course till she arrives at Leith Roads, 
It is thus that laden vessels from the Tyne, the Wear, Seaham, and Hart- 
lepool, however far on their voyage to the southward, must pass their ports 
of departure, too happy to be able to do so, and find security in a Scottish 
harbour; while a vessel involved upon these coasts in a heavy gale from the 
east must go ashore if over fourteen feet water. North or south she cannot 
clear herself—she is embayed. There is now no Yarmouth Roads or Firth 
of Forth, Thames or Harwich, even after a deadly struggle for ship and life: 
—no chance—no hope—only despair—in such an extremity. 

Does such a state of things not cry aloud for some speedy remedy? Do 
these facts not demonstrate its nature P 

The Tyne a harbour of refuge, these dangers would be nearly all re- 
moved. 

If Dover, Portland, Harwich, the Channel Islands, and Holyhead, be con- 
stituted and maintained ag harbours of refuge, chiefly because they are 
packet-stations, and that passengers and mail property may be secured, 
(which we do not eidae) surely the property of British shipowners and 
British merchants, and the lives of British seamen, should be equally dear to 
a British Legislature. 

By establishing the Tyne as a harbour of refuge, not only would her own 
immense traffic be secured, but hundreds of thousands of ritish propert 
saved—as the vessels of the Wear, and all the other northern ports, English 
and Scotch, would in almost every gale find a certain place of refuge. 

The time is propitious for such a work. The projected piers and construc- 
tions at the mouth of the Tyne will deepen the water from three to four feet 
at the bar. Now, by extending these works, and fitting them, not merely 
for local but for national purposes, you may have, there can be no donbt, 
from seven to eight feet more water; and then the largest merchant vessels, 
or ships of war, will seck the Tyne in confidence and find security, where 
now they only see injury or destruction. 

There cannot be a question that an effort, becoming this great object, 
from all the important communities and interests of the Tyne, would induce 
the Government and Legislature to give a willing aid. The interests of the 
merchants and coalowners of Newcastle and Gateshead, the shipowners and 
others of North and South Shields, the advantage to property on both banks 
of the river, the increased trade to the port, wopld bind together these im- 

ortant communities in a great common object; while the influence and 
interest of the Duke of Northumberland, (himself a gallant sailor sympathiz- 
ing with sailor)—ofthe Bishop and the Dean and Chapter of Durham, bound 
by their secular interests as their religious impulses—the active exertions of 
the Members for Newcastle, Gateshead, Shields, Tynemouth, and the two 
counties—would bring to bear uponit an irresistible force. Here no sectional 
antagonisms could arise, but a concentrated and honourable combination of 
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men of all parties and of every part of the Tyne and surrounding districts, 
would appear—not merely for local, but for the higher objects of benevolence 
and of national advantage. 

The Hiver Commissioners are going to Parliament not only for power to 
ricky nha new works, but for authority to lay a new impost upon shipping in 
the Lyne. 

That interest has got enough to bear already. Raise not pecuniary ob- 
structions while removing material ones. Rather go for a public grant for a 
iia public purpose—/for a national port for the security of property and 
ife. 

Our own funds, properly applied and invested, with two or three annual 

nts from the Legislature, will accomplish this great work ; and then the 
yne, almost a free port, secure and prosperous, will become what nature 
originally designed it to be. se 


Gateshead Observer, November 8th, 1851. 
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Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
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Admiral. Sir Charles, 385. 

Man, isle, light off, 493. 
Manson, Mr., expedition of, 540. 
March, Capt., on discipline, 427. 
on passage from Singa- 

pore to Shamghai, 449. 
Mariners’ compass, 617. 
Marshall, Mr., expedition of, 541. 
Martin, Capt., on tides, 191. 
on Cesar’s expedition, 











337. 
Mary Wright, loss of, 195, 231. 
M.ssachusctts humauc socicty, 439. 
Masters and mates examiuation. 37, 
384. 








passed, 45. 
Mates certificates, 332. 

Matson, Mr., adventures of, 242. 
Capt., on Panda, 656. 

Com., promotion of, 658. 
made prisoner, 306, 
Capt., story of, 307. 

Maury, Licut., on sub volcano, 165. 
on whale fisheries, 443. 
charts, 220. 

on Loseby’s chronometers, 675. 
Mazagan bay, Africa, 217. 
Mecham, Lieut., expedition, 546. 
Mutiny of the Kelso, 54. 

Menam river, bar, 564. 

Menimen town, 239. 

Merchant seamen entry in navy, 104. 
Mercantile navy list, 616. 

Meridian distances, 633. 

Metres and futhoms, table of, 44. 
Mexican, story of, 197. 

Milfurd haven rock, 613. 

Mind, conditions of, 86. 

Mine Head, light, 328, 

Minns, Mr., bottle papery 437. 
Minerva, American ships saved, 653. 
Mooltan’s hurricane, 35. 

Mooney, Lieut , on Tabasco, 81, 134. 
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Morte Stone buoy, 276. 
Mucking light, 613. 


Nautical notices, 41, 102, 152, 380, 437, 
489, 611. 
sayings and doings, 53. 
—————. treasure hunt, 509. 
Naval architccture, 389. 
Navigation enigma, 207. 
Navy thoughts on an efficient, 73. 
Neptune wrecked, 388. 
New charts, Admiralty, 224, 391, 335, 
447. 
Newfoundland, bank of, 156. 
Indian, 264. 
Nicaragua canal company, 279. 
route followed, 503. 
Nicot, Jean, introduces tobucco, 77. 
Niger sound, 288. 
North Star, provisions left by, 537. 
Notices, printed, deposited, 549. 
Neah bay, 319. 
Northumberland, Duke of, 660. 
——_——_-———-. life-boat, 660. 





Ocean soundings, 102, 165, 275, 433. 
Ogle castle, cause of loss, 193. 
Oil, comparative prices, 253. 
Oleron, original laws of, 46. 
Omir Ali, sultan, 464, 525. 
Ommaney, Capt., reports, 544. 
—_—_—__—_—_- ——. expedition, 546. 
Orders to Captain Austin, 554. 
Capt. Penny, 551. 
Ordnance survey, Scotch, 473. 
Oregon bark, rescue by, 220. 
Orion testimonial, 55. 

Orontes river, 59. 

Osborn, Lieut., expedition, 546. 
Oxholm shoal, 380. 


—— 





Pacha steamer, loss of, 597. 

Pacific, north, hurricane in, 272. 

hurricanes, 610. 

islinds. 388. 

nautical sketch, 225. 

sketch of, $11. 

Packet station, Atlantic, 257. 

steamers, 99. 

Packman river, bar, 564. 
longitude, 568. 

- ——— lony. of, 633. 

Palawan, eastern side, 1. 

——— first settled, 2. 

————- traffic of. 2. 

——-——— governnient of, 4. 

—-—— no anchorage, 5. 

Palm oil captains, 305. 
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Panama railroad, 51. 

Panda, story of, 196, 242. 

crew sent to Salem, 310. 

pirates of, 651. 

Parker, Capt., on Arctic expedition, 
535. = 

Pasuro, light, cape, 276. 

Passengers regulation, 638. 

Passages, Atlantic, 280. 

————- to Bonny, 458. 

—— —— mail, 372. 

quick, 447, 391. 

Passing vessels, rules, 591. 

— — vessels laws, 643. 

Pattimar, escape of, 222. 

Peaked island, 451. 

Pedro, Don, capture of, 247. 

Penalties, application, 647. 

Penny, Capt, return of, 535, 

his report, 537, 547. 

orders to, 551. 

Pensions of widowg, 106. 

Peterson, Mr., devotion of, 538. 

Peytons and Indians, 263. 

Phoka Veechia, 237, 

Phocea town, &c., 238. 

Pi idington om hurricanes, 35. 

Pilot stations, False point, 493. 

Pim, Lieut., departure, 673. 

Pinnacle island, 452. 

Pirate slaver, 196, 304, 650. 

story of, 242. 

Piracy in the Mediterranean, 617. 

Pitcairn island, refreshments at, 331. 

Pope Innocent, on tobacco, 79. 

——- Urban on tobacco, 79. 

Porgas bank. 104, 155. 

Porcupine as food, 298. 

Porto Grande, harbour, 361. 

Portland breakwater, progress, 331. 

harbour, 436. 

Portsmouth sailors’ home, 130, 378. 

Posidium city, 57. 

Powell, Com., wounded, 679. 

Precious and inferior metals, 113. 

Priuce Albert, departure, 385. 

track, 169. 

Privateer, Russian journal, 115. 

Proudfoot, Capt., on Cargados, 236. 

Pullen, Com., proceedings, 218. 

— —— Capt., note on, 578. 

Pyke, Lieut. misfortune of, 306. 
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Quick passage, 391, 447. 


Rainy season, at Bonny, 454. 
Raleigh, Sir W., tobacco, 78. 
Recife cape, light, 329. 
Records deposited at, 549. 
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Redcar harbour, Hewett on, 143, 278. 
Reed rocks, Pacific, 43. 

Regulations for seamen, 149. 

Renard, loss of, 496. 

Rennie, G., Falkland island, 508. 
Rescue at sea, 220. 

Resolute, rock Baffin bay, 43. 
——_—— proceedings, 544. 

Riff pirates, 679. 

Retirement in the navy, 73. 

Reynolds, Capt., on hurricane, 381. 
Rhio strait, 563. 

Rides round Smyrna, 183. 

Robinson, H., Admiral, cruize of, 254. 
—— salvages, 509. 
treasure hunt, 








509. 
Capt., selected for Labrador, 





408. 
on steam to America, 


4il. 
Rocks and Shoals. 
Acheron, cruize of hills; 281. 
Aparime river, 284. 
Avarua harbour, 284. 
——— Asim Bay, 277. 
——— Cooper bay, 282. 
Foveaux st., New Zeland, 283. 
——— Gaspar strait, unknown, 278. 
Gorters rock, Java strait, 277. 
——— Great Kikora, height of, 281. 
——— Jacobs river, 284. 
Lone Womans’ island, 286. 
Morte stone buoy, 276. 
Needles, Bell buoy at, 43. 
New river, 284. 
New Zealand hill, South Ache- 
ron on, 281. 
Otago, coal at, 282. 
Pegasus bay, New Zeland, 282. 
Port William, N. Zealand, 2935. 
Preservation harbour, 286. 
Ruspuke island, New Zealand, 
283. 
Sauuders cape, New Zealand, 
282. 
——— Traps, New Zealand, 285. 
Roman miles and English fathoms, 163 
Ross, Sir John, 538. 
letter of, 570. 
~——— on Smith sound, 579. 
igeons, 615. 
light, 493. 






























































Rottenest islan 
Roy island, 451. 
Royal navy at home, 100 

Royalist cruize of, 1. 

reef, Labuan, 43. 

Ruad island, 61. 

amount of, 213. 

- Russian privateer journal, 115, 185. 
mariner’s compas:, 617. 
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Sabbath in Smyrna, 468. 

Sabine, Col , opinions, 579. 

Safety valves, 641. 

Saxby, Mr., on life-boats, 660. 
——_——_—— on the Polar sea, 586. 
Sailors’ homes, Liverpool, 56. 
objects, 127. 

—— regulations, 131. 
205, 378, 602. 
Portsmouth, 322. 
progress of, 430, 502. 
Sailors’ reflections, 410. 

strike, 148. 

Sailing vessels regulations, 49. 

St. John’s harbour, 141. 

————. Newfoundland, 26]. 

St. Martin island, described, 140. 
St. Michaels, hints to visitors, 431. 
——-——- precautions at, 432. 
St. Modeste, 356. 

St. Paul’s bay, Malta, 338. 

St. Peter’s chair, Smyrna, 123. 

St. Thomas island, 304. 
Salamander’s visit to Formosa, 520 
Salvages treasure, 509. 








See ate 











——_—— description, 516. 
Sandjak Kalessi, 238. 
Sandon rocks, 451. 
Sandwich bay, 257, 287, 296. 
Sandy bay, Labrador, 293. 
Scotland, maps of, 473. 
ordnance survey, 473. 
Screw steamers, advantages of, 92. 
Screw steamers, 212. 
Sculpture of Pacific islands, 311. 
Sea eagles, 191. 
Seamen picked up at sea, 53. 
management of, 430. 
Seaton, Mr., on finding date, 207. 
Seven churches of Asia, 468. 
Shadwell, Com., on great circle sailing, 
562. 
Shakings from Smyrna, 66, 121, 180, 
237, 366, 467, 603. 
Shanghai, directions for, 453. 
Sharks bay, sailing directions, 382. 
Sheringham, Capt., on tides, 393. 
Shortland, Capt., on charts, 424. 
Shadwell, Com., on chronometers, 624. 
Signals and hose, 642. 
Siam gulf, 563. 
Signal hill, height, 267. 
Seleucia harbour, 59. 
Simpson, on Freak’s hurricane, 272. 
Singapore to China, east passage, re - 
commanded, 453. 
Sisal light, 437. 
Skerki light proposed, 252. 
Skerryvore light, cost of, 251. 
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Sketches in India, 222. 

Smith sound, opinion of, 579. 

Smyrna, port of, 180. 

—— —— a Pachalic, 237. 

Smoking ships mode, 438. 

Sombrero island, described, 140. 

Sooloo sea, remarks on, 491. 
charts of, 492. 

Speed of steamers, 413. 

Sphinx, remarks of, 561. 

——-— H.M.S., proceedings, 624. 

Spiritualism, character, 20. 

Spithead tides, 397. 

Spratly Capt., on eastern navigation, 

490. 


Spurn lights, 490. 

Stakes fishing, construction, 222. 
Steam advantages of, 557. 
navigation to America, 412. 
navigation act, 633. 
Steamers lights, 591. 

Stewart, Capt., expedition, 539. 
Stockton, Com., on Africa, 210. 
Stoke’s Capt., on New Zealand, 282. 
Story, Judge, Panda, 651. 

Stuart’s hurricane, 35. 

——- Mr. J., expedition of, 510. 
Suediah, province of, 57. 
Submarine volcano, Maury on, 165. 
Sulivan, Capt., on Falklands, 507. 
Suloo pirates, account, 527. 
Sun, eclipse of, 481. - 

Superstition, African, 460. 

Supplies at Dumarran, 4. 

Surat, rambles in, 221. 

a commodore’s station, 223. 
Surrogate, naval, 407. 

Surveys of steamers, 634. 

—-—— returns, 639. 

Sutherland, Dr., exploration of, 540. 
Swan river light, 489. 

Swartz, J., on Gorters rock, 277. 
Swedish scientific expedition, 447. 
Suediah, healthiness, 64. 











Tabasco and its resources, 30, 81, 136. 
Tahiti, taste of islanders, 113. 
something about, 227. 
Taitai port, 2. 

Taptee, delta of, 223. 

Tallies on birds, 612. 

Thomson, James, rescue of 220. 
Thorn, Capt., on barometer, 380. 
Tidal phenomena, 191. 

Tide rips, Lieut. Maury on, 166. 
Tides about Goodwin, 191. 
—- effects of wind on, 192. 
marginal, 393. 

of Arctic sea, 587. 
Titania yacht, sailing, 558. 
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Tobacco, anathema against, 30, 81, 
136. 

———— ancient restrictions on smok- 
ing, 209. 

law againts, in Russia, 79. 

more about, 76. 

—— —— on smoking, 209. 

Trade, south-east, found, 563. 

Traits of character, Cook, 52. 

Trinity-house, rules for vessels pass- 
ing, 597. 

Trotter, Capt., cruize of, 196. 

—___—_——_——— promotion of, 659. 

Turkish and English vocabulary, 
470. 

—- bath, 126. 

Turks island, proposed light, 489. 

Tyne, a harbour of retuge, 686. 








Upernavick, 172. 


Vancouver island, hemp, 56. 

Vansittart, Com., on Antioch, 153. 

——_— —— on island of Ruad, 
213. 

Variations observed, 632. 

Velocipede, loss of, 496. 

Vesey, Capt., Levenside, 484. 

Versova, rambles in, 221. 

Victoria harbour, 143. 

port, 317. 

Vigias of the Atlantic, 614. 

Violet, capture of, 679. 

Vocabulary, Turkish and English, 470. 

Vourlah, position of, 238. 








Walks in Smyrna, 184. 

Water at Palawan, 3, 5. 

Webster, Mr., on barometer. 447. 

Wellington Channel blocked up, 539, 

explored, 539. 

546. 

reasons for Frank- 
lin having gone up, 585. 

——___—____—_—__-_———- considered, 668. 

Wells, Mr. J. S., on Ajax shoal. 331. 

Whale fisheries, where found, 443. 

position, 496. 

fish islands, 171. 

encounter with, 333. 

Whalers in Bhering strait, 159. 

White’s models of ships, 221. 

Widows, royal navy, pensions, 106. 

William the conqueror, 346. 

Wilson, Mr,. on the Falkland islands, 
505. 

Winter quarters, entering date, 538. 

Wolstenholme sound, 543, 556. 
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Wood, Com., on Juan de Fuca strait 
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Wreck plundering, 48. York island, Antilles, 13. 
Yacht match, 499. Zichmni colony, 364. 
Yangtsekiang, on navigation, 26. 
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